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The scientific 
events that shaped 
the decade 


The 2010s saw breakthroughs in fields from 
gene editing to gravitational waves. The 
coming decade must focus on climate change. 


cientific and technological innovation has always 

created social and economic transformation. 

But the past decade showed, as few others have, 

the speed and scale at which such change can 

happen. If it continues at the present rate, the 
shape of the next ten years — from information technol- 
ogies to applied bioscience, energy and environment — 
looks ever more contingent on the discoveries made in 
that time. 

In the 2010s, artificial intelligence (AI) finally began 
to reveal its remarkable power and disruptive potential. 
Driven mainly by the advent of deep learning — the use 
of neural networks to spot patterns in complex data - 
Al flexed its muscles by achieving reliable language 
translation, besting expert human players at poker’, 
video games? and the board game Go’, and beginning to 
demonstrate its use in self-driving cars (see Nature 518, 
20-23; 2015). 

Few fields are untouched by the machine-learning 
revolution, from materials science to drug exploration; 
quantum physics to medicine. Moreover, it now can- 
not be doubted that many jobs currently performed by 
humans could be done more cheaply and efficiently by 
machines — and the transition might well come sooner 
than we expect. 

These impacts have intensified discussions of risk, but 
the current danger is not from a Terminator-style robot 
insurrection. Instead, it will come from inappropriate — 
or simply bad — uses of the computational tools at our 
disposal. Algorithms are still unable to automate many 
human qualities, suchas the subtle cognitive capacities we 
otherwise call commonsense. Tomorrow's machines will 
need to make use of nuanced reasoning and more accurate 
representations of reality, which demands conceptual 
advances and architectural innovations as well as bigger 
circuits. 

Appropriate uses of Al must also acknowledge 
that algorithms trained on the results of past human 
performance are likely to inherit our biases and pre- 
judices, banishing the idea that an automated process 
is inherently an objective one’. Scientists attempting to 
develop more humane and dependable Al in the com- 
ing decade must heed the call for an interdisciplinary 
science of ‘machine behaviour” that draws on the skills of 
psychologists, sociologists, philosophers, legal scholars 
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and researchers in other disciplines of the social sciences 
and humanities, along with specialists in engineering and 
physical sciences. 


Regulating at speed 


The influence of the information revolution has been 
felt most strongly in data-rich fields of research. In the 
life sciences, this has helped to transform the study of 
the microbiome, the genetic material of all the micro- 
organisms found in particular environments (see 
go.nature.com/2yy70bo). In turn, this has affected 
everything from our appreciation of the importance 
of microbes in how organic matter decomposes, to our 
understanding of their role in human diseases. Similarly, 
the study of human evolution has expanded its focus 
beyond bones and stones to also include genes and pro- 
teins that are now helping to reveal the complexities 
of evolution, migration and population structure (see 
go.nature.com/38pdi6m). 

It was clear by 2010 that the glut of information made 
available by the falling costs and growing speed of 
genome sequencing was going to be both valuable and 
challenging. But since then, there have been some stark 
wake-up calls. 

Some researchers are deploying Big Data and computing 
power to explore genetic contributions to highly complex 
issues, such as behaviour or educational attainment (see 
Nature 574, 618-620; 2019). The reality is that any such 
links are diffuse and poorly understood. In spite of this, 
companies offering genetic tests are expanding into what 
they see as a potentially lucrative market for ‘predicting’ 
intelligence, and it is likely that products claiming to pre- 
dict other traits will follow. This is happening ahead of any 
consensus among researchers about the reliability and 
value of such tests, let alone their proper regulation. 

Another frontier that researchers have continued to 
push forward in the past decade is the reprogramming 
of mature human cells to a stem-cell state. The ability to 
induce pluripotency — the capacity to transform into mul- 
tiple tissue types — makes it feasible to grow new cells of 
almost any variety from adult cells. These are now finding 
use inexploratory clinical procedures for treating degener- 
ation or damage of retinal and neural tissue — but here, too, 
there is a burgeoning market for unproven and potentially 
unsafe ‘treatments’. 

The 2010s also saw the CRISPR-Cas9 technique®’ 
harnessed in the cause of genome editing. But for years, 
the consensus was that no scientist would go so far as 
to edit a gene in the germ line — human sperm, eggs or 
embryos — given both the possible dangers to any resulting 
child, and the unresolved ethical issues involved in mak- 
ing heritable changes. That situation changed, however, 
when the scientist He Jiankui announced in November 2018 
that he had used CRISPR to edit a gene in two baby girls 
bornasaresult of in vitro fertilization, drawing worldwide 
condemnation (see Nature 563, 607-608; 2018). 

As the World Health Organization and academies 
of science and medicine race to draw up guidelines 
for regulation, we need to reflect on why ethical and 
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regulatory frameworks have lagged behind scientific and 
technological advances (see Nature 575, 415-416; 2019). 
At the same time, researchers must consider what can be 
done nowtoensure that technologies are notimplemented 
unless they are shown to be sufficiently safe, effective 
and inclusive (see Nature 576, 7-8; 2019). Here, too, is the 
troubling possibility that a market demand based on false 
promises will ride roughshod over the sober deliberations 
of the scientific community. 


Space-time rocks 


The 2010s also showed why, in anticipating the coming 
decade, we should never underestimate scientists’ 
ingenuity and their ability to overcome the odds — given 
enough resources, and support from funding agencies, 
industry and decision makers. 

In 2008, researchers at CERN, Europe’s particle-physics 
laboratory near Geneva, Switzerland, switched onthe Large 
Hadron Collider, one of the world’s most expensive scien- 
tific collaborations. In 2012, they confirmed*’ that they had 
found the Higgs boson, as predicted by particle physics’ 
standard model. 

Four years later, in 2016, the announcement that 
researchers had detected gravitational waves”® 
represented the success of a technique that many 
originally deemed too difficult. The general theory of 
relativity had long predicted that violent astrophysical 
events might cause tiny oscillations in space-time; this 
idea was eventually confirmed by laser interferometry 
of breathtaking precision. Two experiments — the Laser 
Interferometer Gravitational-Wave Observatory in the 
United States and Virgo in Italy — have now been able 
to measure changes in the dimensions of space-time 
of a fraction of the diameter of a proton, caused by 
waves created in the collisions of black holes or neutron 
stars. With more detectors coming online and powerful 
upgrades implemented on existing instruments, gravita- 
tional waves are now taking their place as windows on the 
universe, alongside electromagnetic frequencies from 
radio waves to y-rays. 

Similarly, as the decade began, quantum computing 
looked like a good idea on paper but a distant prospect in 
practical terms. Not so today: even the field’s specialists 
have been surprised at how quickly the first devices have 
evolved. IBM made its five-quantum-bit computer availa- 
ble on the cloud in 2016; the decade ends with machines 
from IBM, Google and others boasting quantum-bit 
arrays an order of magnitude larger. One big challenge in 
the next decade will be to find more ways to make use of 
these resources, by developing a wider range of quantum 
algorithms. 

China’s development of quantum information 
technologies is just one indication of the nation’s remark- 
able rise as a research superpower. Chinese scientists 
have used quantum methods to secure long-distance 
data transmission, for example by pioneering the use of 
quantum teleportation” to send information across the 
world securely by satellite, and by installing an inter-city 
fibre-optic network that constitutes the first stages of a 
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quantum internet. China’s governmentis also looking to 
shape the global landscape of research in its Belt and Road 
Initiative: a programme to build infrastructure, including 
roads, railway lines, ports and even whole cities, all over 
the world (see Nature 569, 5; 2019). 


The coming climate crunch 


Environmental crises have become depressingly familiar in 
the past decade, and the alarming rate of global warming 
lies behind many of them. The latter half of the decade 
— 2015 to 2019 — was the warmest five years on record, 
according to the World Meteorological Organization. The 
pace of warming means that the window for avoiding tem- 
perature rises of 1.5 or 2 °C above pre-industrial levels is 
now frighteningly small. The 2020s will be make-or-break. 
If carbon emissions are not drastically reduced by 2030, 
we will be entering uncharted territory, including the 
possibility — albeit subject to much debate — of passing 
irreversible tipping points”, such as the widespread loss 
of Antarctic ice. 

Many countries are nowinvesting for the long runinnew 
energy technologies. The next milestone in the promise 
of fusion-powered energy will be the switching-on of the 
international ITER reactor in the south of France in 2025. 
But any benefits of fusion are too far off considering the 
urgency of climate change. ITER’s road map places the 
moment of sustainable net power gain around 2035, with 
commercialization unlikely until at least mid-century. 

That means that other ways to create energy while 
reducing carbon emissions need to become viable on 
a large scale in the coming ten years. Researchers must 
pursue innovative technologies such as carbon capture 
or splitting water through artificial photosynthesis, but 
solutions must also include significant changes to how 
the energy economy is run. Navigating a more sustainable 
path will require ambitious political and industrial will, as 
muchas scientific ingenuity. 

Inmany countries — especially those afflicted by varying 
degrees of authoritarianism and climate-change denial — 
that willis in short supply. But researchers must not lose 
hope. Working with civil society, they must step up, get out 
of their comfort zones and recognize activism as part of 
their mission”. And they must fight to restore the status 
of facts and truth. 

The 2010s were both remarkable but also troubling. 
With new knowledge, and a renewed dedication to social 
and environmental responsibility, the 2020s must be 
transformational. 
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A personal take on science and society 


World view 


By Michele Acuto 


We need ascience 
of the night 


Understanding what happens in cities 
after sunset is crucial to global sustainable 
development, argues Michele Acuto. 


his week, as the Northern Hemisphere has its 
longest night, my thoughts turn to the 4,300 
dark hours ina year. My interest in cities after 
hours began a decade ago with a project on the 
economy of waste that saw me riding in rubbish 
lorries in London, Singapore and Sydney, Australia, often 
between 11 p.m. and 5 a.m. After being steeped in ‘global city’ 
research, spending time with refuse collectors showed mea 
newworld of office cleaners, health-care workers, mammoth 
restricted-hour lorries, sex workers and homeless people. 

This world matters: New York’s nightlife accounts for 
US$29 billion of economic activity annually and 250,000 
jobs. More than one-fifth of Tokyo’s workforce is doing 
night shifts. One-third of everyone employed in London, 
1.6 million people, work at night. One-third of transactions 
in Hong Kong happen after hours. Those who work night 
shifts face more hazardous and stressful labour conditions 
than their daytime counterparts. 

Yet scholarship and policy often neglect these dark 
hours, evenas research and policy aimed at creating better 
cities is gaining traction. A more-equitable and sustainable 
world needs ascience of the night, an explicit cross-discipli- 
nary focus to inform policy about the issues faced by urban 
areas at night, from energy to climate, waste and inequality. 

Some cities are waking up to this. In 2018, New York, the 
‘city that never sleeps’, set up an Office of Nightlife. In 2012, 
Amsterdam appointed its Night Mayor. London has hada 
Night Czar since 2016. These scattered efforts need to be 
better coordinated and connected. And there is still too 
little rigorous evidence to inform policy. 

For instance, few analyses look to see whether policies 
exacerbate inequalities, which tend to be worse at night. 
The hospitality and entertainment sectors get most of the 
focus, even though more midnight workers are employed 
in logistics and health care. Work at University College 
London (UCL) demonstrated that night-time spaces for 
LGBT+ people (people from sexual and gender minorities) 
are important for community life, and are also at a higher 
risk of closing than other establishments (B. Campkin and 
L. Marshall Soundings 70, 82-96; 2018). UCL also high- 
lighted inequality in transport options: London’s celebrated 
24-hour Night Tube serves bustling downtown and restau- 
rant districts, and so does more to accommodate late-night 
revellers than low-income late-shift workers. 

In 2018, at least 8,855 people slept rough onthe streets of 
London, a140% increase over the past decade, with similar 
trends globally. An estimated 154 million people, about 
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2% of the world’s population, are homeless. Nights for 
them are often physically and mentally dangerous. A 2015 
study found that the health effects of heatwaves at night, 
including onsleep and stress levels, have been overlooked 
in Australian cities, and probably on other continents. 

Information about the night-time is also crucial for a 
sustainable planet. At the Connected Cities Lab, we are 
working with the Melbourne School of Design and the 
London-based design firm Arup to evaluate how cities are 
performing at night-time vis-a-vis the United Nations Sus- 
tainable Development Goals. This is no academic exercise. 
Evidence that late-night and shift workers have higher risks 
of conditions such as heart disease, mental-health disor- 
ders and cancer reinforce other analyses calling for ahigher 
night-time wage. Understanding that energy use often peaks 
at night calls for asmarter lighting infrastructure across our 
cities. Appreciating effects on wildlife can encourage ‘tem- 
poral zoning’ that benefits plants and animals in our cities. 
Our goal isto provide evidence onthe complexity and value 
of this knowledge, while preparing the next generation of 
city leaders to be sawvier about night-time risks. 

Ascience of the night should build on many existing 
pockets of promise within and beyond academia. After- 
hours analytics in neuroscience and physiology is thriving. 
The ‘science of sleep’ is ever-popular in the media, and bio- 
science about nocturnal changes in animal behaviour is 
making headway. In the humanities, literary and cultural 
studies of ‘nightwalking’ have along tradition of depicting 
how our society changes after hours. The British geogra- 
pher Robert Shaw has even called for the development of 
a‘nightology’ in the social sciences. 

Night-oriented research does not yet form a coherent 
body ofinquiry, and there is too little discussion about how 
night-time shapes sustainability challenges worldwide. 
Social and natural sciences need to speak to each other 
more about what happens after hours. Especially when some 
of the most influential thinking on the night-time comes 
from fast-food chains, utilities giants and other industries 
that look to maximize sales without considering effects on 
places and people. McDonald’s, as a $30-billion real-estate 
powerhouse with an explicit night-time strategy, probably 
knows more about the after-hours than most policymakers. 

Night-time literacy programmes for scientists and 
officials are urgently needed. These should deliver better 
night policy, from zoning to wages, transport and nature- 
based solutions. Night-time assessments beyond the 
entertainment sector should be expected when mayors 
promote action on global issues suchas climate, resilience 
or migration. Night-time is a globally shared experience 
across countries and cultures. By building local knowledge, 
we can craft global good. It’s time to bring what happens 
when the lights go down out of the shadows. 
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The world this week 


Newsin brief 


GLOBAL PROJECTS SPARK SURGE 
IN THOUSAND-AUTHOR PAPERS 


The number of papers with over 
1,000 authors has more than 
doubled in the past 5 years, a 
study of millions of articles 
indexed by the Web of Science 
(WoS) database has found. 

Between 2009 and 2013, 

573 manuscripts were published 
with 1,000 co-authors or more, 
according to a4 December 
report by the Institute for 
Scientific Information (ISI), 
part of Clarivate Analytics in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
which runs the WoS. But that 
figure has risen to 1,315 papers 
over the past 5 years. 

The surge in this practice, 
dubbed hyperauthorship, 
reflects the increasingly global 
nature of research in several 
fields, the institute says. 

In particle and nuclear 
physics, papers with hundreds 
or thousands of authors have 
been common for some time, 
mostly because of massive 
collaborative research projects 
at CERN, Europe’s particle 


physics laboratory near Geneva, 
Switzerland. But data from 
the past five years show an 
increasing number of thousand- 
author studies in other fields, 
including global epidemiology 
and climate change, says Martin 
Szomszor, head of research 
analytics at the ISI. A 2017 
analysis of body-mass index 
published in The Lancet, for 
example, involved more than 
1,000 authors from more than 
100 countries (NCD Risk Factor 
Collaboration (NCD-RisC) 
Lancet 390, 2627-2642; 2017). 
Szomszor thinks the trend 
will continue over the next five 
years, as more fields start to 
involve collaborations between 
large numbers of researchers in 
different parts of the world. He 
predicts that topics associated 
with the United Nations 
Sustainable Development 
Goals — such as poverty and 
sustainability — are likely to 
produce more mass-authored 
papers in future. 


HYPERAUTHORSHIP 


In recent years there has been a significant increase in the number of papers with 


more than 1,000 authors. 
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ROGUE STEM-CELL 
SALESMAN DIES 


The disgraced stem-cell 
entrepreneur Davide Vannoni, 
who in the past decade treated 
hundreds of people in Italy 
with an unproven treatment 
that health authorities 
considered dangerous, died on 
10 December after an illness. He 
was 53. 

His death brings to an end 
a years-long saga in whicha 
group of academic stem-cell 
researchers in Italy fought to 
halt his activities, which they 
said endangered people. 

Vannoni was nota trained 
scientist or physician but 
in 2007 he claimed to have 
invented a stem-cell therapy 
that could cure neurological 
conditions, such as Parkinson’s 
disease and muscular dystrophy. 
The procedure, he said, 
converted stem cells taken 
froma person’s bone marrow 
into neuronal stem cells, which 
were then infused back into that 
person. He sold the therapy 
through his organization, the 
Stamina Foundation. 

In 2012, the Italian Medicines 
Agency prohibited the 
treatment. But Vannoni had 
passionate supporters who 
often mounted legal challenges 
to allow them to try the ‘Stamina 
method’. 

Prosecutors in Italy fought 
to ban the procedure, andin 
2015 courts in Turin convicted 
Vannoni on fraud charges. He 
was later jailed, but was released 
last year because of his ill health. 
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New Zealand 
volcano 
eruption 
‘worst of 

all possible 
scenarios’ 


Sign up to get essential science 
news, opinion and analysis 
delivered to your inbox daily. 
Visit go.nature.com/newsletter 


At 2:11 p.m. in New Zealand on 9 December, an explosive 
eruption forced superheated steam, boulders, caustic 
ash and other debris out of the White Island volcano, 
creating a 3.7-kilometre-high column of ash. So far, 

16 people have been confirmed dead, and many others 
remain in hospital with severe burns. 

Geologists who had been monitoring the marine 
volcano in the months preceding the eruption had seen 
anincrease in volcanic activity, but nothing that could 
have immediately predicted the disaster. 

The event was the worst of all possible scenarios, says 
Raymond Cas, a volcanologist at Monash University 
in Melbourne, Australia. Rocks 1 metre or more across 
would have been ejected as ballistic blasts, he explains. 
“Finer debris would have created an ash cloud that 
reduced visibility to zero, making it impossible for 
people to know where torun to.” 

White Island sits off the east coast of the country’s 
North Island. It is one of the country’s most active 
volcanoes. The explosion was either a hydrothermal or 
a ‘phreatic’ eruption, both of which are caused by the 
build-up of pressure of superheated steam and gas. 


SCIENTISTS WALK 
FREEINUS-IRAN 
PRISONER SWAP 


The US authorities have dropped 
charges against two researchers 
accused of attempting to 
export chemicals to Iranin 
violation of trade sanctions. 
The decision follows a prisoner 
swap in which the United States 
freed a researcher who was 
charged alongside them — and 
imprisoned. Iran released a jailed 
US researcher in exchange. 

The scientist freed by the 
United States is Masoud 
Soleimani (pictured, below 
right), an Iranian biologist 
arrested last October as he was 
about to take up a research 
position at Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minnesota. The same 
day, Iran’s government released 
historian Xiyue Wang, a US 
citizen jailed in Iran in August 
2016 on spying charges. 

US authorities have also 
dropped charges against two 
of Soleimani’s former students, 
Mahboobe Ghaedi and Maryam 
Jazayeri, both of whom are in the 
United States. 

Iranian authorities had 
imprisoned Wang, who is a PhD 
candidate in Persian history at 
Princeton University in New 
Jersey, in 2016. He had been 
working in Iran’s national 
archives in Tehran. 

Brian Hook, the US special 
representative on Iran, said that 
the exchange is “a good first 
step, andI hope this leads to 
bigger and better things”. 


CHINESE LABS 
INVESTIGATE 
PATHOGEN OUTBREAK 


Two Chinese institutions are 
investigating how more than 
100 students and staff became 
infected with the bacterium 
Brucella, strains of which are 
typically found in farm animals 
but can cause severe illness in 
people. 

The Lanzhou Veterinary 
Research Institute in central 
China confirmed on 7 December 
that 96 staff and students have 
tested positive for the infection. 
It said most of the infected 
people are not experiencing 
signs of brucellosis, the illness 
caused by the bacterium, which 
can include fever and flu-like 
symptoms. The institute says it 
has begun an investigation. 

On10 December, the health 
commission for Heilongjiang 
province confirmed that 
13 students at the Harbin 
Veterinary Research Institute 
also had the infection. The 
13 were among 49 students 
who had previously worked as 
interns at the Lanzhou institute. 

Different strains of Brucella 
occur inmany mammals, 
including goats, sheep, cattle 
and pigs. Human infections 
most commonly result from 
the ingestion of undercooked 
meat or raw milk — but the 
bacteria can also enter the 
body through the lungs or skin 
wounds. Brucella is not typically 
transmitted between people. If 
left untreated, the infection can 
travel to the heart or brain and, 
in rare cases, be fatal. 
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The world this week 


News in focus 


Boris Johnson remains UK prime minister following a Conservative victory in the UK general election. 


UK ELECTION DASHES 
SCIENTISTS’ HOPES 
OF STAYING IN THE EU 


Brexit certainty intensifies researchers’ concerns about 
international collaboration and access to European Union funds. 


By Jonathan O'Callaghan 


he United Kingdom is now firmly on 
the path towards leaving the Euro- 
pean Union, after the Conservative 
party wona majority of 79 seats in last 
Thursday’s general election — a result 
that has major implications for science. 
Inthe wake of the election, researchers are 
also questioning whether the party will be able 
to honour its campaign promise to increase 
spending on science. 
Prime Minister Boris Johnson campaigned 
on the basis that he would take the United 


Kingdom out of the EU with his previously 
negotiated withdrawal agreement by 
31 January 2020, ifhis party wona majority. So 
the Conservative victory more or less ends the 
possibility of remaining inthe EU, an outcome 
that was left open before the general election, 
and which some scientists had hoped for. 
“Given the pro-remain sentiments of alarge 
majority of the scientific and academic com- 
munity, many people would have been clinging 
to the hope of some kind of second referen- 
dum or some attempt to try and reopen the 
fundamental question,” says James Wilsdon, 
director of the Research on Research Institute 
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at the University of Sheffield, UK. “Clearly, that 
option has now gone.” 

But the result does mean that, for the time 
being, researchers no longer face the prospect 
of a chaotic no-deal Brexit. 

“There is a great degree of certainty in what 
was a very uncertain situation,” says Wilsdon. 
“I think a lot of the science community don’t 
like the substance of that certainty, but at least 
this does mean we won't be looking at months 
or years more of when or howwe'll be leaving 
the European Union.” 

Although Brexit now looks certain, there 
is still a question mark over what the United 
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Kingdom’s future relationship with the EU will 
look like. 

Details on trade and other aspects have yet 
to be ironed out, while key issues for science — 
such as the United Kingdom’s involvement in 
Europe’s Horizon 2020 research programme, 
acrucial source of funding and collaboration 
— have yet to be resolved. “The Conservative 
manifesto says we will continue to collaborate 
internationally and with the EU on scientific 
research, including Horizon,” says Sarah 
Main, executive director for the Campaign for 
Science and Engineering in London. “But it’s 
not quite 100% clear how that’s going to be 
enabled to happen.” 

Brexit will also bring changes to the free 
movement of EU citizens in and out of the 
United Kingdom, which could affect overseas 
recruitment at UK universities and research 
institutions. The Conservatives promised in 
their manifesto to introduce “new rules for 
those of exceptional talent” in a post-Brexit 
immigration system. 

It’snownecessary to ensure that non-British, 
European researchers who currently benefit 
from freedom of movement can still come to 
the United Kingdom, says Beth Thompson, 
head of UK and EU policy at Wellcome, a 
biomedical-research charity in London. “It’s 
important that we send a signal to the rest of 
the world that the UK is open for business, and 
that we want to participate in internationally 
competitive and collaborative science.” 


Manifesto pledges 


Whether the government can fulfil the 
science promises laid out in the Conservative 
manifesto is also unknown. The party has 
committed to raising UK spending on science 
and researchto 2.4% of gross domestic product 
(GDP) by 2027, up from 1.7%. 

But the Conservatives have so far failed 
to make much progress towards this target, 
warns Kieron Flanagan, a science-policy 
researcher at the University of Manchester, UK. 
The pledge to increase research spending to 
2.4% of GDP was made inthe run-up to the 2017 
general election. “It’s been an objective for a 
few years now,’ says Flanagan, “But we haven't 
seen much activity.” He adds that roughly two- 
thirds of research funding currently comes 
from the private sector, so both private and 
public spending increases will be needed to 
reach the 2.4% target. 

Thompson says that the Conservative 
manifesto has some “very strong commit- 
ments to science’, but at the moment we “don’t 
have detail on how that will be implemented”. 

Other Conservative pledges will also 
come under scrutiny, such as the proposal 
to develop “a new agency for high-risk, 
high-payoff research”, thought to be modelled 
onthe US Defense Advanced Research Projects 
Agency. At the moment, it is still unclear how 
the agency would actually operate and howit 
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would improve science in the United Kingdom. 
“We can all rally around those aims,” says 
Wilsdon. “But I’ve not seen anything yet that 
makes a clear, evidence-informed case for why 
we need a newinstitution.” 

As the new government settles in, 
researchers will have to wait and see whether 


the ruling party can fulfilits manifesto pledges, 
and how negotiations with the EU progress. 
“We’ve got a government that is driving an 
aggressive and ambitious science agenda, 
but it also has a mandate to leave the EU,” says 
Main. “And that raises questions for the science 
community.” 


CHINA SPENDS 


MILLIONS TO BOOST 
HOME-GROWN JOURNALS 


US$29-million investment aims to boost the country’s 
status as an international scientific powerhouse. 


By David Cyranoski 


hina is taking dramatic steps to 
improve the quality and international 
reputation ofits home-grown science 
journals. Publishers of hundreds of 
Chinese titles will receive generous 
government funding as part of a major five- 
year plan to elevate the country’s publications 
to among the world’s best. 

The governmentsaid in August that it wants 
to publish more of the world’s breakthrough 
discoveries in Chinese journals. On 25 Novem- 
ber, it revealed that it will spend more than 
200 million yuan (US$29 million) per year 
for 5 years to help improve the standards of 
some 280 journals — most of which publish 


“There is nosuchthing 
as Chinese chemistry, 
American biology or 
German physics.” 


in English — and to increase submissions from 
international researchers. 

China has launched several initiatives over 
the past 5 years to improve the quality and 
international submission rates of its roughly 
500 English-language science journals, 
following growing concerns that some were 
publishing a lot of low quality, even fraudu- 
lent, research. The initiatives have helped to 
improve some publications, but editors say 
that few manuscripts are submitted from top 
researchers in China or abroad. 

The latest initiative is the largest and most 
comprehensive attempt yet to transform the 
country’s scientific-publishing landscape, 
says Tao Tao, an independent consultant on 
Chinese academic publications whois basedin 
Washington DC. “The new programme, given 
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its scale, will be successful,” she says. 

It also marks a turning point in a 
long-running debate about how China should 
raise its status as an international scientific 
powerhouse, says Tang Li, who researches sci- 
ence policy at Fudan University in Shanghai. 
Many Chinese-born scientists who have 
returned after training overseas think the 
country’s research heft is already reflected 
in the increasing number of Chinese scien- 
tists publishing in prominent foreign-owned 
journals. But Chinese journal editors and 
publishers think that more highly regarded 
domestically owned publications are needed 
to burnish the country’s reputation. The latest 
investment signals that the government is 
backing the latter strategy, says Tang. 

The investment is being overseen by a 
committee of representatives from seven 
high-profile organizations: the finance, 
science and education ministries; the General 
Administration of Press and Publication, 
a powerful Communist Party propaganda 
agency; the Chinese science and engineering 
academies; and the Chinese Association for 
Science and Technology, anon-governmental 
science organization. 

To determine how funds will be allocated, 
the committee has ranked 250 journals into 
3 tiers on the basis of quality, although it has 
not released details about how the ranks were 
decided. Twenty-two ‘tier one journals, which 
publish in English, will each receive between 
Imillion and 5.2 million yuan per year to help 
them attract submissions from research- 
ers around the world. Another 29 ‘tier two’ 
English-language journals will each receive 
between 600,000 and 1 million yuan per year. 
Four hundred thousand yuan will be invested 
ineach of another 199 ‘tier three’ journals, half 
of which publish in Chinese. An additional 
30 journals that have not been ranked will be 
selected each year to share 500,000 yuan to 


SPL 


improve their quality. 

The government has not yet revealed how 
the programme’s success will be measured, 
but Tao thinks that journal impact factors 
might be used to gauge improving quality. 

The investment is understandable, given 
that publications don’t have a lot of money 
to boost quality themselves, says Cao Cong, 
a science-policy researcher at the University 
of Nottingham Ningbo China. But he notes 
that the country has mostly succeeded in 
becoming a research powerhouse without 
such publications. Science is international 
and researchers want to publish in the best 


journals regardless of where they’re based, 
says Cao. “There is no such thing as Chinese 
chemistry, American biology or German 
physics,” he says. 

Cao doubts that the investment in 
Chinese-language journals will lead to inter- 
national acclaim, because non-Chinese-speak- 
ing scientists are unlikely to publish in them. 

But having more Chinese-owned publica- 
tions could save Chinese institutions money, 
says Tao, because — unlike international jour- 
nals — domestic publishers are likely to offer 
reduced publication charges for Chinese 
researchers, she says. 


EARTH'S MAGNETIC 
FIELD IS OLDER THAN 
SCIENTISTS THOUGHT 


Analysis finds planet’s protective shield was in place 
by at least 3.7 billion years ago, as early life arose. 


By Alexandra Witze, 
San Francisco, California 


agnetic minerals in ancient Green- 
landic rocks suggest that Earth’s 
magnetic field arose at least 
3.7 billion years ago. The finding 
pushes back the time of the mag- 


netic field’s birth to about 200 million years 


W 4 


earlier thanthe commonly accepted estimate 
— around the time life first appeared on Earth. 
Scientists think that having a magnetic field 
makes Earth more hospitable to life. The field, 
which is generated by liquid iron sloshing 
about in the planet’s core, shields Earth from 
energetic particles flowing from the Sun. It 
helps the planet hold onto its atmosphere and 
maintain liquid water on its surface. 


Earth's magnetic field, shown here as white lines, helps the planet hold on to its atmosphere. 
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But very few rocks that are billions of years 
old, and thus could preserve evidence of when 
the magnetic field arose, have survived to the 
present day. The new reportis arare glimpse at 
what Earth was like billions of years ago. 

“1 hope you are as excited as I am,” 
Claire Nichols, a palaeomagnetist at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
Cambridge, told a meeting of the American 
Geophysical Unionin San Francisco, California, 
on9 December. 


Rarerocks 


Nichols led two expeditions to western 
Greenland in the summers of 2018 and 2019. 
She was targeting a set of ancient rocks in the 
Isua region, north of the capital city Nuuk, 
that researchers have long studied in search of 
clues to early life. The Isua rocks have inspired 
fierce debates, including whether they contain 
fossils of complex organisms from 3.7 billion 
years ago. 

Geological forces have squeezed and heated 
the rocks so much over the past few billion 
years that most scientists thought the rocks 
had lost most of their magnetism. But Nichols 
and her team travelled to the northernmost 
part of Isua to study rocks that had been least 
affected by this squeezing and heating. 

Iron minerals in those rocks yielded 
information on the direction of Earth’s mag- 
netic field when the minerals formed. Because 
the rocks are 3.7 billion years old, the magnetic 
signal must be, too, Nichols said. 

Her team ran various tests to try to confirm 
that the signal was real and not some sort of 
weak magnetism introduced later as the rocks 
were heated and squeezed. 

“It does sound super-exciting,” says Nicholas 
Swanson-Hysell, a geoscientist at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, who was in the 
audience at Nichols’s talk. He met up with 
her afterwards to brainstorm ideas about 
how to confirm her team’s finding. One idea 
might be to look at rocks from parts of north- 
eastern North America that were connected 
to Greenland in the past, to see whether they 
can illuminate more of the geological history 
of the Isua rocks, he says. 

John Tarduno, a palaeomagnetist at the 
University of Rochester in New York, is more 
sceptical of Nichols’s claim. “I'd like it to be 
true, but I'd like to see more,” he says. 

In 2015, Tarduno and his colleagues 
reported finding signs of Earth’s magnetic 
field from more than 4 billion years ago, inside 
zirconcrystals from Australia. Other scientists 
recently challenged that paper, saying the 
magnetic minerals inside the zircons could 
not be accurately dated (F. Tang etal. Proc. Natl 
Acad. Sci. USA 116, 407-412; 2019). 

Aside from those contested Australian 
zircons, the oldest-known evidence of Earth’s 
magnetic field — rocks in South Africa — dates 
to around 3.5 billion years ago. 
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The Mars lander’s seismometer contains three sensitive sensors nestled inside a dome. 


‘MARSQUAKES' 


REVEAL RED PLANET'S 
HIDDEN GEOLOGY 


NASA’s Mars InSight lander has detected more than 
300 quakes and traced some back to their source. 


By Alexandra Witze, 
San Francisco, California 


he marsquakes are coming fast and 
furious. From its landing site near 
the Martian equator, NASA’s InSight 
mission is detecting about two quakes 
per day — and the rate is going up. 

“We have a lot,” said Bruce Banerdt, a geo- 
physicist at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory in 
Pasadena, California, and InSight’s principal 
investigator. He reported the findings on 
12 December at a meeting of the American Geo- 
physical Union in San Francisco, California. 

Since arriving on Mars just over a year ago, 
InSight has detected 322 marsquakes. They 
are the first quakes ever detected on any body 
other than Earth or the Moon. Scientists aim to 
use them to probe the Martian interior, includ- 
ing mapping howthe planet’s guts are divided 
into layers of crust, mantle and core. 

Most of the marsquakes are tiny, much 
smaller than anything that would be felt on 
Earth. But some have been big enough — upto 
nearly magnitude 4 — for scientists to be able 
to trace them back to their source. 

Two of the biggest marsquakes came from 
a geologically active area known as Cerberus 
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Fossae, which lies about 1,600 kilometres east 
of InSight. The quakes there might have been 
caused by the build-up of stress along geo- 
logical faults in the Martian crust, and then 
released in a marsquake. 

Other early findings from the mission 
include mysterious magnetic pulses that 
appear at about midnight each night around 
the lander. But one of InSight’s main goals 
— to hammer a heat probe 5 metres into the 
Martian ground — remains frustratingly out 
of reach. The probe, dubbed ‘the mole’, has 
encountered more friction in the soil than 
scientists had expected. In October, it even 
unexpectedly backed out of its hole. 

The biggest discoveries so far have come 
from the ever-expanding catalogue of mars- 
quakes. InSight’s highly sensitive seismometer 
hunts for quakes at night, after the winds that 
shake the ground during the day die down. 

The marsquakes come in two types. The 
most common shakes the ground at high fre- 
quencies. Less commonisatype that is detect- 
able at lower frequencies. The high-frequency 
signals might be coming from quakes that rup- 
ture the shallow Martian crust, whereas the 
low-frequency ones might be travelling from 
deeper within the planet, in its mantle, said 
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Domenico Giardini, a seismologist at the Swiss 
Federal Institute of Technology in Zurich. 

Two of the biggest marsquakes hit in May 
and July. Both were of the low-frequency type. 
Team members were able to trace the seismic 
energy back to Cerberus Fossae. This area is 
home to recent geological activity, including 
faults that seem to have moved in the past ten 
million years. 

Before InSight launched, researchers had 
predicted it might be able to detect quakes 
coming from Cerberus Fossae. The faults 
there could build up stress at their ends, said 
Alice Jacob, a planetary scientist at the Paris 
Institute of Earth Physics. An analysis she led 
suggests that this could be the source of the 
marsquakes picked up by InSight. 

The rate of quakes has been increasing, 
Banerdt said — from a few sporadic tremors 
reported after InSight landed, to the current 
pace of two a day. Mission scientists aren’t 
sure why. 

Equally mysterious are the magnetic pulses 
that show up every night. InSight measured 
them with its magnetometer, and they are 
thought to be related to something happen- 
ing in the space environment around Mars. 
One ideais that they are created when charged 
particles from the solar wind slam into Mars. 


Probe problems 


InSight’s greatest drama so far has come with 
its mole. This initially began burrowing into 
the groundas planned, but hit disaster in Octo- 
ber, when it suddenly squirted out of its hole. 

Mission engineers designed the mole to 
work ina type of soil different from that it 
actually encountered. It was designed for 
cohesionless soil, in which particles flow with 
little to no friction between them — asina vat 
of sugar. But InSight’s landing place turned 
out to have cohesive soil, in which the parti- 
cles stick together, more like those ina vat of 
flour, says Tilman Spohn, a space scientist at 
the German Aerospace Center in Cologne. 

When the mole began burrowing, the soil 
around it became compacted into a pit. The 
mole could not build up enough friction 
against the pit’s walls to keep moving into 
the ground. Spohn says that he and his col- 
leagues had seen this happen in laboratory 
experiments involving cohesive soils, but that 
they expected InSight’s landing place to have 
cohesionless soils, incommon with other Mar- 
tian landing sites. 

Mission engineers have been trying to get 
past the problem by pinning the mole to the 
side of the pit with the lander’s arm, to give it 
more friction to keep going. Andi it is starting 
to bury itself into the ground again, slowly and 
carefully. 

“By Christmas time, maybe our present will 
be that we’re back to square one,” says Spohn. 
“Which at this point in time would bea very, 
very welcome situation.” 
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News in focus 


Large areas of Brazil’s Amazon rainforest were burnt to clear space for cattle ranching. 


2OISINREVIEW 


A year marked by climate protests, political uncertainty and debate over the ethics 

of gene editing inhuman embryos proved challenging for science. But researchers 
also celebrated some exciting firsts — a quantum computer that can outperform its 
classical counterparts, a photo of a black hole and samples gathered from an asteroid. 


his year, astronomers glimpsed the 

blackness of a black hole for the first 

time ever. In April, the international 

Event Horizon Telescope collaboration 

unveiled perhaps the most memora- 
ble picture of 2019: the first direct image of 
a black hole and its event horizon (see page 
354). To produce it, researchers coaxed a net- 
work of radio telescopes to take simultaneous 
readings from around Earth. 

Inayear that marked the SOth anniversary of 
the Apollo Moon landings, lunar exploration 
was high on the agendas of space agencies. 
In January, China’s Chang’e-4 probe became 
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the first spacecraft to land safely on the lunar 
far side. Its rover, Yutu-2, continues to roll 
across the dusty soils of Von Karman crater. 
Other attempts to explore the Moon were not 
so successful. In April, an Israeli-led effort to 
put the first private spacecraft onto the Moon 
ended inacrash landing. The same thing hap- 
pened to India’s Vikram lander in September, 
although the orbiting part of that mission — 
known as Chandrayaan-2 — is still circling the 
Moonas planned. 

Ongoing Mars missions returned a host 
of results. The French-built seismometer on 
NASA's InSight lander detected the first-ever 
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‘marsquakes’. Roughly 600 kilometres away, 
NASA’s Curiosity rover sniffed record-high 
levels of methane gas in the Martian atmos- 
phere inJune — a mystery that scientists have 
yet to explain, especially because the methane 
vanished in days. In February, NASA officially 
bid farewell to its most stalwart Mars rover, 
Opportunity. 

In the farther reaches of the Solar System, 
Japan’s Hayabusa2 probe collected a sam- 
ple from the surface of the asteroid Ryugu 
in February. Then, in July, it dropped a small 
pellet onto the asteroid and blasted its sur- 
face, before descending to gather some of 
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the freshly exposed material. Hayabusa2 
will return its samples to Earth next year. Far 
beyond Pluto, NASA’s New Horizons spacecraft 
passed a 35-kilometre-long object known as 
Arrokoth. Its bizarre shape, resembling two 
pancakes stuck together, gave humanity our 
closest glimpse yet at anicy, primordial world. 

This year even brought a visitor from 
beyond the Solar System. The interstellar 
Comet 21/Borisov whizzed past the Sun earlier 
this month. It is only the second object known 
to have visited our Solar System from another 
one, following 2017’s ‘Oumuamua. 


Heated debate 


Back on Earth, it was another tough year for 
the environment. Up to one million plant and 
animal species now face extinction owing 
to habitat destruction and climate change, 
warned a report by the Intergovernmental Sci- 
ence-Policy Platform on Biodiversity and Eco- 
system Services, a panel backed by the United 
Nations. And the Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change (IPCC) called for drastic efforts 
tocurb demand for agricultural land, including 
people shifting towards a plant-based diet, in 
aspecial report. Without such action, the IPCC 
said, governments will fall short of their collec- 
tive goals under the 2015 Paris climate accord, 
inwhichnations agreed to limit global warming 
tonomore than 2 °C above pre-industrial levels. 

But political trends seemed to move in the 
opposite direction. In Brazil, the populist Pres- 
ident Jair Bolsonaro took the helm in January 
with a fiery anti-environmental agenda. He 
slashed federal funding for science, and in 
July accused his own government’s scientists 
of lying about a spike in deforestation in the 
Amazon. Inthe United States, President Don- 
ald Trump continued his efforts to dismantle 
environmental regulations. In June, the US 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) final- 
ized a plan to relax limits on greenhouse-gas 
emissions from power plants. In August, the 
EPA followed up with a proposal to freeze 
fuel-efficiency standards for automobiles, 
and the president announced in September 
that the agency would revoke along-standing 
waiver allowing California to set its own limits 
oncarbon emissions from cars and trucks. And 
in November, the administration began the 
official process of pulling the United States 
out of the Paris agreement. 

Activists around the world responded to 
government intransigence with protests, 
including September’s Global Climate Strike. 
Galvanized by youth climate activist Greta 
Thunberg (see page 372), millions of people 
in150 countries took to the streets to demand 
stronger action. In October, youth leaders filed 
a pair of lawsuits against the state of Alaska and 
Canada’s federal government, arguing that 
they are violating their rights by encouraging 
the use of fossil fuels. The lawsuits are part of 
a larger trend in climate litigation, including 


Climate-change protestors gather at a demonstration in Cape Town, South Africa. 


a major case pending in the Netherlands. In 
May, the Dutch supreme court heard the 
government’s appeal against a lawsuit brought 
by the Urgenda Foundation, a citizens’ climate 
organization that successfully argued in the 
lower courts that the Dutch government must 
do more to combat climate change. If the 
supreme court rules in Urgenda’s favour, the 
government will be unable to appeal further. 


Pushing biological boundaries 

It was a year of testing biological and ethical 
limits inthe laboratory. US researchers revived 
the brains of pigs four hours after their heads 
had been severed, by pumpinginanutrient- and 
oxygen-rich liquid to mimic blood (see page 
365). The trick triggered sugar consumption 
and other metabolic functions, suggesting that 
the brains were still working. The researchers 
did not attempt to restore consciousness, how- 
ever — they added chemicals to stop neurons 
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from firing before the experiments started. 

In another out-of-body experiment, scien- 
tists grew monkey embryos ina dish for nearly 
three weeks — longer than primate embryos 
have ever been grown inthe laboratory before. 
The feat raises the question of whether lab- 
grown human embryos should be allowed to 
develop beyond 14 days, arestriction imposed 
inmost countries. In September, aUS research 
team provided a possible circumvention of the 
14-day limit by growing ahuman embryo from 
stem cells. The ‘artificial embryo’ seemed to 
mimic the early development of areal human 
embryo. Whether it should be permissible to 
grow artificial embryos to later stages is an 
ongoing ethical debate. 

Japan continuedits dominance in the clinical 
use of induced pluripotent stem cells — adult 
cells that are reprogrammed into an embryon- 
ic-like state. In September, aJapanese group 
used these stem cells to make sheets of corneal 
cells that could be transplanted into a woman 
whose eyesight was failing. In the past decade, 
Japanese physicians have used iPS cells to treat 
Parkinson’s disease and another eye condition, 
and this year a group was granted approval to 
use them cells as a therapy for spinal-cord 
injury. However, the jury is still out on whether 
any of these treatments is effective. 


Culture shock 


Investigations into harassment and work- 
place culture and ethics have continued at 
research institutions around the world. Staff 
at Germany’s Max Planck Society reported that 
gender-based discrimination and bullying are 
regular occurrences, ina massive employee 
survey that drew more than 9,000 responses. 

In Australia, 50% of female scientists who 
responded to a national poll said they faced 
harassment at work. And in August, the Uni- 
versity of Adelaide suspended Alan Cooper, 
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News in focus 


MEASLES ON THE RISE 


The number of measles cases being reported to the World Health Organization continued to climb in 2019. Provisional data released 
in November show that severe outbreaks are ongoing in several countries, including Madagascar, Ukraine, the Philippines and Brazil. 


Data cover 12 months from October 
2018 to September 2019. 
*Democratic Republic of the Congo. H 
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Top 10 countries by reported cases 


2. Ukraine 
3. Philippines 
4. India | | 36,251 
5. Nigeria | | 27,954 
6. Brazil | 18,927 


7. Kazakhstan | 10,696 


8. DRC* i 9,245 
9. Yemen | 9,156 
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head of the prestigious Australian Centre for 
Ancient DNA, after an inquiry into the ‘cul- 
ture’ at the centre, and amid accusations from 
some co-workers that he had bullied them. 
The university has not given a reason for the 
suspension and told Nature that heis still sus- 
pended and that “the process in relation to him 
remains underway”. 

Inthe United States, the National Institutes of 
Health announced for the first time how many 
of its grant recipients had been disciplined as 
aresult of sexual-harassment investigations in 
the previous year. The agency said in February 
that it had replaced 14 principal investigators 
in2018, and banned 14 people from participat- 
ing in its peer-review panels. Meanwhile, the 
US National Academy of Sciences approved a 
policy to expel members found guilty of sexual 
harassment. And the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (MIT) in Cambridge is inves- 
tigating its links to disgraced and deceased 
financier Jeffrey Epstein. Epstein had donated 
about US$800,000 tothe university, MIT says. 


Quantum wonders 


Physicists reached a long-awaited milestone 
in quantum computing. In October, ateam at 
Google reported in Nature that it had used a 
quantum computer to perform a calculation 
that would be practically impossible for a clas- 
sical machine, even a state-of-the-art super- 
computer. The calculation itself — checking 
the outputs from a quantum random-num- 
ber generator — is of limited practical use, but 
the feat is a step towards future applications 
of quantum computers, which range from 
designing new materials to codebreaking. 
Another Google unit, the London-based 
artificial-intelligence (Al) powerhouse Deep- 
Mind, made headlines when it showed that 
its programs had mastered the multiplayer 
online videogame StarCraft /I. And for the first 
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time, an Al bot beat human champions at mul- 
tiplayer poker. Although Als that can beat the 
best human players at chess or Go — as Deep- 
Mind’s AlphaGo did in 2016 — are impressive, 
many in the field consider multiplayer games 
to be better analogues of real-life challenges 
for machine learning, suchas fraud detection 
or self-driving cars. 

Earlier in the year, molecular-scale tran- 
sistors came into view when chemists made 
the first-ever ring-shaped molecule of pure 
carbon by using an atomic-force microscope 
to manipulate individual molecules. 


Embryo edits 

As 2019 began, the world was still reeling 
from the announcement that Chinese scien- 
tist He Jiankui had produced the world’s first 
gene-edited babies. He used the CRISPR-Cas9 
system to alter the gene CCRS, which encodes 
a protein that HIV uses to enter cells, in an 
attempt to give twin girls resistance to the 


Google's Sycamore quantum processor. 
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virus. In January, the Southern University of 
Science and Technology in Shenzhen fired 
He, after a Chinese health-ministry probe 
found that he had violated national regula- 
tions forbidding the use of gene editing for 
reproductive purposes. In March, the health 
ministry issued further draft regulations that 
included severe penalties for those who break 
rules regarding gene editing in humans. That 
month, an advisory committee to the World 
Health Organization called for the creation ofa 
global registry of human gene-editing studies, 
and opposed the clinical use of heritable gene 
editing in people. 

But then, in June, another scientist with 
ambitions to produce gene-edited babies 
spoke up. Russian molecular biologist Denis 
Rebrikov told Nature that he was considering 
implanting gene-edited embryos into women 
(see page 372). Most recently, he expressed 
interest in repairing a mutation linked to 
deafness, and said that he had started exper- 
iments to investigate. But he also said that he 
will wait until Russian regulatory authorities 
grant permission before implanting gene-ed- 
ited embryos. 

While debate rages around genome edit- 
ing in the clinic, researchers have continued 
to improve on the technology. In October, a 
team led by chemical biologist David Liu of 
the Broad Institute of MIT and Harvard in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, unveiled a method 
called prime editing. Early results suggest that 
this alternative tool could be more precise and 
accurate than standard CRISPR-Cas9 editing, 
which might ease some of the concerns about 
the safety of using gene editing in humans. 


Indecisive leadership 

In the United Kingdom, universities have 
stockpiled supplies as the country reached 
the brink of ano-deal Brexit this year, only for 
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its government to extend the deadline for leav- 
ing the European Union three times. Neither 
prime minister Theresa May nor her successor 
Boris Johnson managed to secure the backing 
of Parliament for a Brexit deal, andthe ongoing 
uncertainty continues to worry scientists. To 
strengthen the country’s science base, John- 
son’s government — which was re-elected on 12 
December and nowplans to exit the EUthrough 
the deal Johnson negotiated — promised to 
double government funding for research and 
development to £18 billion (US$24 billion) a 
year by 2025, and to introduce a visa scheme 
that is more favourable to researchers. 

In the United States, several science agen- 
cies started the year in suspended animation 
— caught up ina partial government shutdown 
that lasted a record-setting 35 days. NASA and 
the National Science Foundation (NSF) were 
among the agencies forced to halt most activ- 
ities. Lawmakers did not resolve the impasse 
until late January. 

Amid the chaos, the US Senate confirmed 
meteorologist Kelvin Droegemeier to serve 
as President Donald Trump’s science adviser 
and lead the White House Office of Science and 
Technology Policy. Trump had gone nearly two 
years without a science adviser. Droegemeier 
quickly became a key player inthe push to root 
out undue foreign influence in US science. 
Since 2018, the National Institutes of Health 
has investigated at least 180 scientists for fail- 
ing to declare ties to foreign governments; 
many of the researchers are Chinese American, 
prompting fears that they were being unfairly 
targeted because of their ethnicity. Meanwhile, 
the Department of Energy and the NSF moved 
to bar their employees from participating in 
foreign talent-recruitment programmes. 

Australia, too, has cracked down on for- 
eign interference. In August, the government 
announced plans for an expert committee to 


Health workers grappled with an Ebola outbreak in the Democratic Republic of the Congo. 


respond to cyberattacks, intellectual-property 
theft and other strikes against universities by 
foreign governments or groups. 

Elsewhere, scientists have found themselves 
caught up in civil unrest. In Hong Kong, vio- 
lent clashes between police and protesters 
disrupted teaching and research on three 
university campuses (see page 383). And Chile 
had to pull out of hosting the United Nations 
COP25 climate summit because of safety con- 
cerns caused by massive protests against eco- 
nomic inequality in Santiago. The December 
talks were eventually held in Madrid. 


Apicture of health 


An ongoing Ebola outbreak inthe eastern Dem- 
ocratic Republic of the Congo (DRC) flared 
throughout the year, and has killed more than 
2,200 people since it began in August 2018. 


UK Prime Minister Boris Johnson pledged to raise spending on research and development. 
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This is the second-worst Ebola epidemic yet in 
terms of deaths, and is the most complicated 
to address, owing to ongoing conflict in the 
region (see page 367). Ebola responders have 
been attacked by armed groups, and wide- 
spread mistrust of government officials and 
aid workers causes many residents to avoid 
treatment centres. In July, the World Health 
Organization declared the outbreak a “public 
health emergency of international concern” — 
its highest alert level. 

Despite the chaos, researchers managed 
to conduct the first large, controlled trial of 
four experimental Ebola drugs. They found 
that two antibody-based therapies cured 90% 
of people who sought treatment in the early 
stages of the disease. And health workers have 
given more than 256,000 peopleinthe eastern 
DRC anew Ebola vaccine manufactured by the 
pharmaceutical company Merck. In Novem- 
ber, the vaccine became the first in the world 
to gain approval by a medicines agency. 

In the United States, an outbreak of lung 
injuries in users of electronic cigarettes has 
killed more than 50 people and hospitalized 
morethan 2,000, sending researchers and pub- 
lic-health officials scrambling to find the cause. 

And in March, a person with HIV (whose 
identity hasn’t been disclosed) was declared 
free of the virus after a stem-cell trans- 
plant swapped their white blood cells with 
HIV-resistant versions. They are only the sec- 
ond patient to have been successfully treated 
using this method after the ‘Berlin patient’, 
Timothy Ray Brown, was reported free of both 
HIV and leukaemia in 2009. 


Written by Davide Castelvecchi, David 
Cyranoski, Elizabeth Gibney, Heidi Ledford, 
Amy Maxmen, Lauren Morello, Emma Stoye, 
Nidhi Subbaraman, Jeff Tollefson and 
Alexandra Witze. 
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365 days the year inscience 


IMAGES OF 


THE YEAR 


2019 will be remembered as the year 
humanity captured the first-ever image of 

a black hole. The year also brought fresh 
views of some of Earth’s smallest living 
creatures and ominous signs of its changing 
climate. Here are the most striking shots 
from science and the natural world that 
caught the attention of Nature’s news team. 


Images selected by Nature’s art editors 
Text by Nisha Gaind and Ewen Callaway 
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French researchers carved a labyrinth of 
microfluidic chambers in a silicon wafer to 
mimic blood flows in circulatory networks. 
Biophysicist Benoit Charlot at the University 
of Montpellier, France, captured this image 
using a scanning electron microscope. 


' rhesus 


Each tinydot in this circle represents 
one of around 100,000 cells from 

WP caque monkeys. Cells 
with similar traits cluster together, 
and each colour represents different 
tissues such as the thymus and lymph 
nodes (blue) and bone marrow (red). 
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Tiny trumpets 


Stentors — or trumpet animalcules — are a group 

of single-celled freshwater protozoa. This image 

won second prize in the 2019 Nikon Small World 
Photomicrography Competition, and was captured at 
40 times magnification by researcher Igor Siwanowicz 
at the Howard Hughes Medical Institute’s Janelia 
Research Campus in Ashburn, Virginia. 


On thinice 


This aerial view of the sea ice in 

East Greenland was captured by 
photographer Florian Ledoux using a 
drone. Low levels of winter snow cover, 
heatwaves in the spring and a sunny 
summer all contributed to significant 
melting of Greenland’s ice sheet in 2019. 
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Hole horizon 


The Event Horizon Telescope 
collaboration unveiled this first direct 
image of a black hole and its event 
horizon in April. The team used eight 
radio observatories to capture the ring 
of light around the void, which is at the 
centre of the galaxy Messier 87. 


Friends reunited 


Astronaut Christina Koch took this picture of the Soyuz spacecraft carrying 
her NASA colleague Jessica Meir as it approached the International Space 
Station (ISS). On 18 October, the pair performed history’s first all-female 
spacewalk, to repair a faulty battery unit on the ISS. 


Out ofits shell 


This fluorescent visualization of a turtle 
embryo was the winner of the 2019 Nikon 
Small World Photomicrography Competition. 
Microscopists Teresa Zgoda and Teresa Kugler 
stitched together and stacked hundreds of 
stereomicroscope images of the roughly 
2.5-centimetre-long embryo. 


Good vibrations 


This false-colour image shows shockwaves emanating from supersonic US T-38 Talon aircraft, 
and was captured by NASA staff using an experimental technique from an aeroplane above. It 
shows the rapid changes in air pressure that cause people to hear sonic booms. The data will 
help aeronautical engineers to design quieter supersonic planes. 


CARROLL (MIT) AND LESLIE KEAN, VICTOR TKACHEV AND LUCREZIA COLONNA (DANA-FARBER CANCER INSTITUTE)/WELLCOME PHOTOGRAPHY PRIZE 2019. ICE SHEET: FLORIAN LEDOUX. TURTLE: TERESA ZGODA AND TERESA 


BLACK HOLE: ETH COLLABORATION. BLOOD FLOW MIMIC: BENOIT CHARLOT/CNRS/IES UNIV. MONTPELLIER/LABEX NUMEV. PROTOZOA TRUMPETS: IGOR SIWANOWICZ. CELL CIRCLE: CARLY ZIEGLER, ALEX SHALEK AND SHAINA 
KUGLER. SOYUZ FROM ISS: CHRISTINA KOCH/NASA. SHOCKWAVE: NASA. ZIMBABWE ANTI-POACHING: BRENT STIRTON/GETTY. BLEACHED ANEMONE: MORGAN BENNETT-SMITH. WHISKY DROPLET: STUART J. WILLIAMS. 


Brave one 


Petronella Chigumbura is a member of the Akashinga, or ‘brave ones’, 
an all-female anti-poaching unit. They patrol Zimbabwe's Phundundu 
Wildlife Area in the Zambezi Valley, where elephant poaching is common. 


Wee dram 


This web-like microstructure is made of fats 
left behind after researchers evaporated a 
1-microlitre drop of diluted bourbon whisky. 
The fats dissolve in higher-strength spirits — 
but turn a drink cloudy when water is added. 


Anyone home? 


A fish explores a bleached sea anemone in the Red Sea, off the coast 
of Saudi Arabia. Like corals, anemones form symbiotic relationships 
with algae that are disrupted when oceans get too warm, causing the 
anemone to expel the algae and become colourless. 
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Ten people who mattered this year. 


Ricardo Galvao / Victoria Kaspi/ Nenad Sestan / Sandra Diaz/ 
Jean-Jacques Muyembe Tamfum / Yohannes Haile-Selassie / 
Wendy Rogers /Hongkui Deng /John Martinis / Greta Thunberg 


Nature's 10 is the journal’s annual list of ten people who mattered in science this year. They might have achieved amazing discoveries, brought 
attention to crucial issues, or even gained notoriety for controversial actions. Although not an award or a ranking, Nature’s 10 highlights individuals 
who had a role in some of the year’s most significant moments in science. 
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Feature Nature's 10 


Ricardo Galvao 


As chaos spiked in the Amazon, the 
physicist became a national hero by 
challenging Brazil's government. 


By Jeff Tollefson 


icardo Galvao nearly passed out 
when he heard the news and realized 
he was being targeted by his own 
president. 
On19 July, Brazil’s leader, Jair 
Bolsonaro, lashed out against a report 
on deforestation by Galv4o’s team at the 
National Institute for Space Research 
(INPE) in Sao Paulo. The group’s analysis 
had incited the president’s wrath because 
it founda sharp spike in forest clearing 
in the Amazon. The president accused 
the scientists of lying about the data 
and suggested that Galvao — as head of 
the institute — might be in cahoots with 
environmentalists. The 72-year-old fusion 
physicist was stunned by the accusation. 
“My wife had to bring mea glass of water,” 
he says. 

Rather than rush to react, Galvao gave 
himself 12 hours to craft a response. After 
anearly sleepless night, he spoke out in 
defence of INPE scientists. He also accused 
the president of cowardice and called for 
a face-to-face meeting — acts that he knew 
would lead to him losing his job. What he 
didn’t know was that he would become 
a hero of sorts, hailed by his scientific 
colleagues as well as by strangers on the 
streets. A woman even stopped him on 
the subway in Sao Paulo to thank him for 
standing up to Bolsonaro and helping her 
to understand why preserving the Amazon 
matters. 

“He lost his job because he took a very 
clear and strong position in defence of 
science — and against authoritarianism,” 
says Paulo Artaxo, an atmospheric 
physicist and Galvao’s colleague at the 
University of S40 Paulo. Artaxo sees 
worrisome parallels between Bolsonaro’s 
government and the dictatorship that ruled 
Brazil between 1964 and 1985, including 
a tendency to attack any evidence that 
doesn’t support its political goals. “We 
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need people like Galvao to stand up.” 

It wasn’t Galvao’s first run-in with the 
Bolsonaro administration. Officials had 
repeatedly questioned the accuracy of 
INPE’s deforestation alerts, which use 
detailed analysis of satellite imagery. 

This time, however, the president was 
attacking the integrity of scientists and 
one of Brazil’s top scientific institutions. As 
expected, Galvao was dismissed two weeks 
after he defended INPE, just as the burning 
season kicked off in the Amazon. Farmers 
light fires as the last step in clearing the 
land for agriculture. 

Brazil’s reputation as an environmental 
leader has been deteriorating in recent 
years. The country had managed to curb 
deforestation by more than 80% between 
2004 and 2012, but the aggressive 
environmental enforcement ended up 
sparking a political backlash and a rise in 
deforestation. 

INPE’s latest numbers, released on 
18 November, show that an estimated 
9,762 kilometres of land — an area larger 
than Puerto Rico — was cleared between 
August 2018 and July 2019. That is an 
increase of 30% over the previous year, and 
more than twice the area cleared in 2012. 
Scientists and conservationists charge that 
Bolsonaro’s anti-environmental rhetoric 
has sent a signal to ranchers, farmers and 
land-grabbers that they can once again 
clear forest in the Amazon with impunity. 

Galvao has since returned to his previous 
position at the University of Sao Paulo. 

He doesn’t enjoy the limelight and was 
preparing to stop giving interviews and 
focus on his fusion research. After receiving 
messages from fellow scientists thanking 
him for speaking out, however, he realized 
that he has a responsibility to continue 

to advocate on behalf of science — and 
scientists — in the face of political pressure. 
“I’m just a humble old man who works in 
physics,” Galvao says. “But I decided to go 
on for this reason.” 
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“He tookavery clear 
and strong position 
in defence of science 
— and against 
authoritarianism.” 
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Feature Nature's 10 


Victoria Kaspi 


Sky sleuth 


Anastrophysicist chased mysterious fast radio 
bursts with an innovative radio telescope. 


By Alexandra Witze 


nthe past quarter of a century, Victoria 

Kaspi has used many of the world’s 

top telescopes to make fundamental 

astronomy discoveries. But in 2017, 

she found herself helping to build one, 
screwing in hundreds of cables to connect 
the Canadian Hydrogen Intensity Mapping 
Experiment (CHIME) to powerful computers. 

This year, the efforts of Kaspi and dozens 
of other astronomers paid off. CHIME 
became the world’s best hunter of fast radio 
bursts (FRBs) — mysterious flashes of radio 
energy that frequently pop off across the 
sky. CHIME, which is located insouthern 
British Columbia, has spotted hundreds of 
bursts, many more than any other telescope. 
With it, astronomers hope to solve the 
puzzle of the signals’ origin. 

Kaspi, an astrophysicist at McGill 
University in Montreal, Canada, hada 
major role in giving CHIME its powerful 
FRB-detection capabilities. The telescope 
was originally designed to map hydrogen 
emission from distant galaxies, to answer 
questions about the early Universe. But as 
the project was coming together in the early 
2010s, so, too, was the burgeoning field 
of FRBs, the first of which was discovered 
in 2007. In 2013, astronomers reported 
four more examples, confirming that the 
flashes were a real phenomenon that needed 
explaining. 

“That moment to me was a watershed,” 
says Kaspi. She had spent much of her 
career studying ultra-dense stellar remains 
known as neutron stars. But, suddenly, a 
new astrophysical mystery was emerging. 
Kaspi had been thinking about how CHIME 
could study fast-rotating neutron stars and 
realized the telescope’s sensitivity and large 
field-of-view could be ideal for bagging 
FRBs — but only if it were upgraded. She 
telephoned Ingrid Stairs, an astronomer 
at the University of British Columbia in 
Vancouver, to chew over the idea. “And 
within a few months, she was leading this big 
proposal,” says Stairs. 

Kaspi worked with the cosmologists who 
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“At this point, it’s 
like drinking from 
a fire hose, we have 
so much data.” 


dreamt up the telescope to request more 
money from its main funder, the Canada 
Foundation for Innovation in Ottawa, to 
hunt for FRBs. They wanted to add another 
instrument and enough computing power to 
enable the telescope to churn through data 
gathered 1,000 times per second at 16,000 
different frequencies. “We all knew this was 
very risky,” she says. “The telescope hadn't 
been built yet, and here we were proposing 
to add something onto something that 
didn’t exist.” 

But Kaspi, who became principal 
investigator of the FRB part of CHIME, pulled 
it off. Her scientific chops helped win the 
funding; her personal connections enabled 
her to build a large and diverse team; and 
her political skills were essential in bringing 
together the original cosmologists and 
the new FRB hunters, says Matthew Bailes, 
an astronomer at Swinburne University of 
Technology in Melbourne, Australia. 

Along the way, Kaspi has worked to 
develop the next generation of scientists, 
mindful of how challenging it can be to enter 
physics, especially for women. She won the 
nation’s highest science prize, the Gerhard 
Herzberg Canada Gold Medal for Science 
and Engineering, in 2016 and used the 
Can$1-million (US$760,000) prize to hire 
students and postdocs for CHIME. 

This year, she helped to landa 
US$2.4-million grant from the Gordon and 
Betty Moore Foundation to explore building 
‘outrigger’ telescopes. The outriggers 
would be sited some 1,000 kilometres away 
from CHIME and help in pinpointing FRBs. 
That would keep this inventive Canadian 
telescope at the forefront of astronomy. 

“At this point, it’s like drinking froma fire 
hose, we have so much data,” Kaspi says. 
“Honestly, I’m blown away.” 


CHRISTIAN FLEURY FOR NATURE 


JESSE WINTER FOR NATURE 


Nenad Sestan 
Brain rebooter 


“Lrealized it 
was something 
beyond our 
expectations.” 


Aneuroscientist 
revived disembodied 
pig brains and 
challenged definitions 
of life and death. 


By Sara Reardon 


enad Sestan was working in his 

office one afternoon in 2016, when 

he heard two of his lab members in 

aroomacross the hall giggling with 

excitement over a microscope. “I 
knew something was happening,” he says. 
“I realized it was something beyond our 
expectations.” 

The researchers, at Yale School of 
Medicine in New Haven, Connecticut, had 
found electrical activity in brains taken 
from dead pigs. The team had painstakingly 
removed the organs shortly after death and 
infused them with oxygen and an ice-cold 
preservative, and in doing so, brought the 
brains at least partially back to life. With that 
shocking result, Sestan realized that what 
had started asa side project to find ways to 
better preserve brain tissue for research 
had morphed into a discovery that could 


redefine our understanding of life and death. 


The excitement soon turned to concern, 
when the researchers thought they saw 
widespread, coordinated electrical activity 
— the type that can indicate consciousness. 
Sestan brought in a neurologist, who 
determined that the readout was actually an 
error, but the possibility had spooked them. 

Sestan kept his cool and immediately did 
two things: he shut down the experiment 


and contacted the US National Institutes of 
Health (NIH), which funds his research, as 
well asa Yale bioethicist. Over the next few 
months, experts pored over the potential 
ethical implications, such as whether the 
brains could become conscious and whether 
physicians needed to reconsider the 
definition of brain death. 

Sestan had anticipated the ethical 
questions and adopted some safeguards. 
Before starting the experiments, the group 
had decided to anaesthetize the brains 
with blocker drugs to prevent neurons 
from firing in unison — a prerequisite for 
consciousness. 

Overall, the feat met with more 
excitement than concern. Sestan’s results 
suggested that oxygen deprivation, which 
can happen during astroke or severe 
injury, was not as damaging to brain cells 
as previously thought. “It’s very important: 
something we overlooked, because nobody 
really thought that this was possible,” says 
Anna Devor, a biomedical engineer at 
Boston University in Massachusetts. 

Once they were confident that the 
experiment was ethically sound, the 
researchers resumed their experiments. 
They submitted the work to Nature. But 
before the paper could be published, Sestan 
presented data at a public NIH neuroethics 
meeting and — despite his protests — the 
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story appeared in the press. 

Sestan admits he was amused by some of 
the sensationalist headlines, dubbing his 
project ‘Frankenswine’ and ‘Aporkalypse’. 
But he was stung by suggestions that the 
researchers were engineering immortality, 
or maintaining a room full of living brains 
injars. Neither he nor his team wanted to 
discuss the results until the paper was out, 
but as their inboxes filled with concerns 
and rants from animal-rights activists and 
futurists, Sestan became depressed. “We 
were really very worried,” he says. He felt that 
all they could do, however, was to hold off on 
correcting public misunderstandings until 
the peer-review process had run its course. 

Since the paper was published in April 
(Z. Vrselja Nature 568, 336-343; 2019), the 
team has been so busy fielding enquiries 
from the media and scientists that it hasn’t 
performed any further experiments. Sestan 
wants to focus on his original questions and 
explore, for instance, how long the brains 
can be maintained for, and whether the 
technology can preserve other organs for 
transplantation. 

From now on, this strand of his research 
will be decided by committee. “We want to 
get outside opinion before we do anything,” 
he says. “When you explore uncharted 
territory, you have to be very, very 
thoughtful.” 
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Feature Nature's 10 


Sandra Diaz 
Biodiversity guardian 


Anecologist and her colleagues assess Earth’s 


ecosystems and call for drastic action. 


By Ehsan Masood 


n4 May, Sandra Diaz and 144 other 
researchers had a stark message for 
the world. They had just finished the 
most exhaustive study ever of the 
world’s biodiversity, and the news was 
worse than most researchers had imagined: 
one million species are heading for 
extinction because of human activities, and 
it will take drastic action to stop that. “The 
rate at which species are going extinct is at 
least tens to hundreds of times faster than it 
has been on average over the past ten million 
years,” Diaz says. “Our safety net is stretched 
almost to breaking point.” 
Those alarming findings came from the 
Intergovernmental Science-Policy Platform 
on Biodiversity and Ecosystem Services 
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(IPBES). Diaz, an ecologist at Argentina’s 
National University of Cordoba, is one of 
the panel’s three co-chairs. For most of the 
previous three years, she and her colleagues 
— anthropologist Eduardo Brondizio 

at Indiana University Bloomington and 
ecologist Josef Settele at the Helmholtz 
Centre for Environmental Research in Halle, 
Germany — coordinated the work of experts 
from 51 countries, meeting in physical 


“We cannot live 
a fulfilling life, a 
life as we knowit, 
without nature.” 
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workshops and in virtual working groups, 
poring over 15,000 sources of information. 

Their final report, which runs to 
1,500 pages, says that nations will fail to 
meet most global targets in biodiversity and 
sustainable development unless they make 
massive changes, such as abandoning the 
idea that economies must grow constantly. 

“We cannot live a fulfilling life, a life as 
we knowit, without nature,” Diaz says. 

And if economies continue to runinsucha 
destructive way, a “new economic model is 
needed for nature and people’, she says. 

It’s a blunt and, in some ways, radical 
message. But Diaz does not shy away from 
speaking out on important issues in science 
and policy. She challenged, for instance, 
what was once one of the central tenets in 
twentieth-century ecology: the idea that 
ecosystems and their benefits to humans — 
suchas food, or climate regulation — depend 
heavily on having large numbers of species. 
Shahid Naeem, a researcher at Columbia 
University in New York City who studies the 
impacts of biodiversity loss, says that Diaz 
has led the charge in highlighting the value 
of what plants actually do — knownas their 
functional traits. 

This insight and others came to Diaz 
through years spent trudging through 
the fields of Africa, Asia, Europe and Latin 
America, collecting leaves, measuring their 
toughness, and assessing soil properties. It’s 
a habit she developed growing up in central 
Argentina, when she would explore the 
Pampas grasslands while others took their 
afternoon rests. “I would escape the siesta to 
see plants and animals,” she says. “Ever since 
Iwas an undergraduate, I knew! wanted to 
be aresearcher.” 

Diaz has a second career now, beyond 
conservation science — influencing policy 
through her work with IPBES. She takes heart 
in how the panel's report is being adopted by 
many social and environmental movements, 
including Extinction Rebellion, that are 
pushing for stronger and more urgent action 
onthe environment. 

“We have been amazed at its reach,” she 
says. “The report has come at the right 
moment.” And despite its dark prognosis, 
Diaz refuses to be pessimistic about 
humankind’s capacity to turn things around. 
“| have to be optimistic,” she says, “because 
there is no Plan B”. 
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SAMANTHA REINDERS 


Jean-Jacques Muyembe Tamfum 


Ebola fighter 


The co-discoverer 
of Ebola faces his 
tenth battle with 
the virus in the DRC 
— his toughest yet. 


By Amy Maxmen 


n1976, Jean-Jacques Muyembe Tamfum 

travelled deep into the tropical forests 

of what is now the Democratic Republic 

of the Congo (DRC) to investigate an 

outbreak of an unidentified ailment that 
was swiftly killing people. 

The young researcher realized that 
something was odd when he drew blood 
samples from those who were sick and the 
needle pricks wouldn't clot. Blood spilt 
over his bare hands. Nurses he worked 
beside were dying, and Muyembe began 
to worry. “I started taking my temperature 
every morning and every night,” he says. 
Miraculously, he never fell ill from the virus, 
later named Ebola. 

Now, 43 years after discovering the 
disease, Muyembe is leading the DRC’s 
response to the most volatile outbreak of 
Ebola yet. Since August 2018, the epidemic 
has killed more than 2,200 people in the 
northeast of the country, a region already 
pummelled by a quarter of a century of 
conflict and political instability. 

Muyembe — who took the helm of the 
response in July — brings deep experience 
to the effort, along with a dedication to 


cutting-edge science. Beginning in 1995, he 
developed the key public-health measures 
still used to contain the virus. During a 
large outbreak in the DRC city of Kikwit, 
he realized that the most vital step was to 
converse with communities so that they 
trusted him and understood how to protect 
themselves. He found ways to bury the dead 
respectfully while minimizing the risk of 
infection. And he began investigations that 
would lead to the roll-out of effective Ebola 
drugs and vaccines. During this outbreak, he 
took blood from Ebola survivors and infused 
it into eight people who had been infected, 
in the hope that antibodies would quash the 
virus. Seven of the recipients survived. 

Last month, a 680-person, controlled 
clinical trial led by his team showed a 90% 


survival rate for those treated with antibody- 


based drugs shortly after infection. One 

of the drugs, mAb114, is derived from an 
antibody from the blood of a survivor whom 
Muyembe recruited during the Kikwit 
outbreak. Nancy Sullivan, an immunologist 
at the US National Institutes of Health in 
Bethesda, Maryland, attributes the success 
to Muyembe’s doggedness at the time. “His 
contribution was pivotal to show that you 
can do atrial ina chaotic outbreak,” she says. 
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“He was there at the 
start and heis still 
there because he is 
SO persistent.” 


In recent weeks, the number of new 
Ebola cases being recorded has dwindled — 
progress that Muyembe’s colleagues 
attribute in part to his leadership. Yet, ina 
rushed call with Nature in late November, 
the Ebola veteran was worried. Violence 
had broken out in Beni, a city hit hard by the 
epidemic, and Ebola responders were on 
lockdown. But backing down has never been 
an option for Muyembe. David Heymann, 
an epidemiologist at the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, says: “He 
was there at the start and heis still there 
because he is so persistent.” 

After this outbreak eventually ends, 
Muyembe is determined to unravel one last 
puzzle before retirement. His team has been 
collecting animals from regions where the 
virus has spilt into people, in the hope of 
tracking how the disease moves between 
species. “I want to find the vector,” he says. 
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Yohannes Haile-Selassie 


Origin seeker 


A palaeontologist shook up the human 
family tree with the discovery of aremarkably 
preserved 3.8-million-year-old skull. 


By Nisha Gaind 


t was a pale, circular shape on the 

ground, about the width of a grapefruit, 

that caught the attention of Yohannes 

Haile-Selassie when he was investigating 

asite in the northern Ethiopian desert in 
February 2016. The object was jutting out of 
the parched earthjust 3 metres away froma 
jawbone found by a goat herder a few hours 
earlier. “Before I picked it up, I said, ‘Oh my 
goodness, this is something.” 

The fossils together formed a remarkably 
complete early hominin skull, which 
Haile-Selassie’s team dated to 3.8 million 
years old. It belongs to a species called 
Australopithecus anamensis — the oldest and 
most elusive known human relative. That 
afternoon, the team celebrated their rare 
find with cold Cokes, beers and dancing. 

The skull, known as ‘MRD’ and revealed 
to the world in August (Y. Haile-Selassie 
et al. Nature 573, 214-219; 2019), gave 
researchers their first look at the face of 
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“Before! picked it 
up, Isaid, ‘Oh my 
goodness, thisis 
something’.” 


this enigmatic ancient relative, which was 
previously known from just a few bone 
fragments. Palaeoanthropologists are 
impressed by the specimen, and some say 

it is rivalled only by Lucy, the 3.2-million- 
year-old skeleton fossil of the closely related 
species Australopithecus afarensis. “That’sa 
big thing to hear from our colleagues,” says 
Haile-Selassie, a palaeoanthropologist at 
the Cleveland Museum of Natural History in 
Ohio. 

Haile-Selassie is considered one of the 
field’s most talented fossil finders. Many 
treasures have surfaced from his project 
in Woranso-Mille, a region scattered with 
hominin fossils from the Pliocene, a key 
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period in the evolution of the genus Homo 
and its close relative Australopithecus 
between 5.3 million and 2.6 million years 
ago. He is also one of acrop of Ethiopian 
palaeoanthropologists who lead major 
scientific projects in their homeland — a big 
shift from a generation ago, when foreigners 
oversaw most of the research in this fossil- 
rich nation. 

When Haile-Selassie was doing his 
PhD in the mid-1990s, his potential 
was clear and he had a knack for both 
laboratory and fieldwork, says Tim White, 

a palaeoanthropologist at the University 

of California, Berkeley, and Haile-Selassie’s 
PhD adviser. Fieldwork in remote areas is 
extremely difficult, says White, but Haile- 
Selassie has nailed it: organizing people, 
equipment, vehicles and permits, and all 
using multiple languages. “It’s not luck that 
Yohannes put these people in Ethiopia in this 
place, with all the right specialists to work on 
aproblem.” 

MRD is important in part because it 
is from atime period that was literally 
empty in terms of the fossil record, says 
Haile-Selassie. And it shook up the oldest 
branches of the hominin evolutionary tree. 
Researchers previously thought that Lucy’s 
species had evolved from A. anamensis — 
ina ‘classic’ case of direct evolution from 
one species to another, says Fred Spoor, 

a palaeontologist at the Natural History 
Museum in London. But Haile-Selassie 
and his colleagues argued that the skull’s 
features, together with the reanalysis 

of some existing fossils that it allowed, 
suggest that early hominin evolution 

was much messier, and that A. anamensis 
and A. afarensis overlapped for at least 
100,000 years. It’s also vanishingly rare to 
find such an intact specimen. “The MRD find 
is aniconic cranium,” says White. 

Not everyone agrees with the evolutionary 
shake-up that Haile-Selassie’s group has 
proposed. The team is still studying the 
cranium for more clues about its place 
in prehistory, and Haile-Selassie hopes 
to revisit the discovery site to enrich the 
picture. “Hopefully the rest of the skeleton 
might be there, who knows,” he says. 

Of all his discoveries, MRD is number one, 
says Haile-Selassie. As a daily reminder, the 
moniker now features on his car’s number 
plate. 
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Wendy Rogers 
Transplant ethicist 


Anacademic revealed 
ethical failures in 
China’s studies on 
organ transplants. 


By David Cyranoski 


or two decades, controversy has swirled 
around the origin of some livers, hearts 
and kidneys used for organ transplants 
in China. First, the government denied 
that organs had been taken from 
prisoners; then, it admitted it. It now says 
the practice has been banned since 2015, and 
that organs all come from volunteers. But 
researchers have questioned that, too. 
Wendy Rogers, a bioethicist at Macquarie 
University in Sydney, Australia, founda 
new way to prise open the issue: examining 
research publications by Chinese transplant 
doctors. Her team’s investigation, published 
in February (W. Rogers et al. BMJ Open9, 
e€024473; 2019), triggered more than two 
dozen retractions of reports of transplants, 
after doctors couldn't prove that donors gave 
consent. “If you think about what’s really 
happening, it’s unbearable,” Rogers says. 
The retractions help to place the practice 
among the world’s major bioethical scandals, 
says Yves Moreau, acomputational biologist 
at the Catholic University of Leuven in 
Belgium — and show how seriously scientists 
and publishers should take research ethics. 
Rogers’s shift from academic to activist 


started at a2015 conference that screened 

a documentary, Hard to Believe, discussing 
forced organ donations from political 
prisoners. Rogers had studied Australia’s 
transplant system, and was shocked by what 
was going onin China. In 2016, she became 
the unpaid chair of the international advisory 
committee of the International Coalition to 
End Transplant Abuse in China (ETAC), anon- 
profit advocacy group in Sydney. Following 
an anonymous lead, she investigated a 2016 
paper in Liver International, in which she 
found the documentation of donors lacking; 
the paper was retracted in 2017. 

Rogers knew there must be many more 
problematic papers. She worked over nights 
and weekends with a team of researchers 
and volunteers to sift through thousands 
of papers. They found more than 400 that 
Rogers’s team concluded had probably 
used organs from prisoners and didn’t make 
their source clear. Those papers, published 
between 2001 and 2017, reported more than 
85,000 transplants. The team spotlighted 17 
journals that had published 5 or more papers. 
Two reacted. PLoS ONE retracted 19 of the 21 
papers on Rogers'’s list; an investigation into 
the other two is ongoing. Transplantation 
retracted seven: five of six on Rogers's list and 
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two it identified on its own. The retraction 
notices say that the authors didn’t respond or 
couldn't give satisfactory explanations. 

Joerg Heber, editor-in-chief of PLoS ONE, 
says he is grateful to Rogers’s team. His 
journal has now strengthened its reporting 
requirements for transplantation papers. For 
the journals that haven't responded, Rogers 
says, “I really urge them to take this seriously.” 

ETAC approached Geoffrey Nice, a lawyer 
with experience prosecuting war criminals 
in The Hague, the Netherlands, to write 
about what was happening. Nice suggested 
an international panel, which he chaired and 
to which Rogers gave evidence. The panel 
also considered a paper published this year 
that questioned data from China’s organ 
donation programme (M. P. Robertson et al. 
BMC Med. Ethics 20, 79; 2019). 

InJune, the panel concluded that people 
imprisoned for their religious or political 
views had been killed for their organs in 
China, and that the practice probably 
continues. That report and Rogers’s work 
were both met with silence from China. 
Rogers is not optimistic that China will ever 
be fully transparent about its transplants, but 
the scrutiny might stop any forced harvesting 
of organs, she says. 
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Hongkui Deng 


A Chinese scientist shows that CRISPR gene 


vf 


sh 


editing can be used safely in adults with HIV. 


By David Cyranoski 


he CRISPR-Cas9 gene-editing system 
was developed less than a decade ago, 
and it is already showing up in the 
clinic. This year marked what many 
consider the first published report 
of its use in a person. The study came from 
the laboratory of Hongkui Deng at Peking 
University in Beijing, and showed how 
CRISPR gene editing can create a potentially 
limitless supply of immune cells that are 
impervious to infection by HIV. 

The approach was designed to recapitulate 
the success with the ‘Berlin patient’, Timothy 
Ray Brown. In 2008, Brown became the first 
person known to be cleared of the virus, 
thanks toa bone-marrow transplant he 
received as part of atreatment for leukaemia. 
His doctors had intentionally sought a donor 
witha genetic mutation that disables CCRS, a 
protein that HIV uses to infect immune cells. 
They wiped out Brown’s immune system, 
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then replenished it with the donor cells, and 
the virus disappeared. 

But the protective mutation found in 
Brown’s bone-marrow donoris rare, and 
it is practically non-existent in China. So 
Deng, who was part of one of the teams 
that discovered CCRS’s importance in HIV 
inthe1990s, decided to try editing the 
gene instead. He took immunologically 
matched blood-forming stem cells from the 
bone marrow ofa donor, edited them with 
CRISPR-Cas9 and then transplanted them 
into a person with leukaemia and HIV. “We 
are hoping for an exact mimicry of the Berlin 
patient,” he says. 

But for safety’s sake, and because the type 
of cell used is difficult to edit, Deng used 
a mixture of cells for the transplant; only 
about 18% had been modified. The patient’s 
HIV infection remained (L. Xu etal. N. Engl. 
J. Med. 381, 1240-1247; 2019). Deng says the 
work showed how CRISPR-Cas9 edited cells 
could be part of a bone-marrow transplant 
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and not cause adverse events. Some edited 
cells remain in the patient’s blood today, 
almost two years later. “We were most 
interested in persistence,” he says. “That is 
the major result of the paper.” 

But according to Fyodor Urnov, a 
biologist at the University of California, 
Berkeley, who also is trying to push CRISPR 
into the clinic, the failure to successfully 
treat HIV was indicative of arush to translate 
the technology. Previous experiments had 
shown that the clinical benefits achieved 
through other gene-editing methods, 
such as zinc-finger nucleases, depend on 
the efficiency of the editing process. The 
treatment couldn’t possibly work with such 
alow percentage of edited cells, Urnov says, 
and Deng and his team should have known 
that. “Their work will stand as an example of 
how not to do this,” he says. 

Deng defends the experiment, and hopes 
inthe short term to transplant a higher 
proportion of gene-edited cells. He also wants 
to develop methods for reprogramming cells 
into pluripotent stem cells, which are easier 
to edit, and then convert them into blood- 
forming stem cells for transplant. “That would 
be perfect,” says Deng. 
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John Martinis 
Quantum builder 


“It was clear tome 
that this was a great 
idea and that it 
would be wonderful 
towork onit.” 


A physicist led Google’s first demonstration 
of aquantum computer that could 
outperform conventional machines. 


By Elizabeth Gibney 


henJohn Martinis was a graduate 

student in the mid-1980s, he went 

toa lecture that set the course 

of his scientific life. The famous 

physicist Richard Feynman 
discussed the idea of using particles’ 
quantum characteristics to make computers 
that could do things that are impossible on 
conventional machines. “It was clear tome 
that this was a great idea and that it would be 
wonderful to work onit,” Martinis says. 

In October, Martinis took a big step 
towards Feynman’s dream. He led the work 
of a group of researchers at Google who 
announced that they had demonstrated 
a first: aquantum computer that could 
carry outa calculation faster than the 
best conventional computer. “Doing this 
experiment was the culmination of my 
career,” says Martinis. 

The physicist, who works both at Google 
and at the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, has spent 17 years honing the 
hardware that underpins the firm’s quantum 
computer, named Sycamore. At its heart 
are tiny superconducting loops known 
as qubits, quantum systems that seem 
to exist in multiple states until they are 
observed. Physicists have long theorized 
that harnessing interactions between qubits 
could enable computers to excel at certain 
calculations, such as probing otherwise 
unsearchable databases and cracking 
conventional encryption. 

Ateam of more than 70 scientists and 
engineers showed that, for a specific 
challenge — calculating the spread of 
outputs froma kind of quantum random- 
number generator — Sycamore could doin 
200 seconds what they estimated would 
take the best supercomputer 10,000 years 
(although others argued that it would need 
only days). 

The feat relied on improved hardware 
that lowered error rates and connected 
qubits in new ways. Some physicists debated 


the significance of the landmark, and the 
task has limited practical application. But 
Martinis says the experiment’s importance 
lies in demonstrating something 
fundamental: that physicists’ understanding 
of quantum interactions — learnt on small 
quantum systems — remains true at larger 
scales and complexity. “That’s really good 
news,” he says. 

Hartmut Neven, who leads Google’s 
Quantum Artificial Intelligence laboratory, 
says that Martinis used to be a mountain 
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climber, and that he applies that same 
careful, deliberate approach to building 
hardware, in which every sequence of moves 
must be thought out in advance. “John’s idea 
of arelaxing Sunday is to go into the lab and 
solder something together,” he says. “Life 
and work aren't really separated.” 

Martinis has many more ideas he’s hoping 
to pursue. His future priorities include 
making better quantum chips — including 
mastering methods to correct for errors 
caused by noise — and opening up Sycamore 
for use by outside researchers ona cloud 
system, to see whether there are useful 
algorithms that it could run. One ideaisa 
method to verify that supposedly random 
numbers are truly random. “Physicists like 
me don’t retire,” he says witha smile. “We 
have lots of things to do.” 
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Secretary-general, United Nations 
This Portuguese diplomat has pushed 
for aggressive action on global warming, 
and that advocacy could prove crucial 

as nations meet in 2020 to update their 
pledges under the 2015 Paris climate 
agreement. 


Kulakov National Medical Research 
Center for Obstetrics, Gynecology 
and Perinatology, Moscow 

There has been an international outcry 
over this biologist’s plans to start 
producing gene-edited babies, pending 
approval from the Russian government. 


Shanghai Institute of 

Materia Medica, China 

This researcher and her team discovered 
acompound that has been approved in 
Chinato treat Alzheimer’s disease, but 
sceptics have questioned its efficacy and 
many await more definitive trials. 


European Commissioner for Innovation, 
Research, Culture, Education and Youth 
The European Union’s next spending plan 
for research and innovation, known as 
Horizon Europe, will take shape under 
the leadership of this Bulgarian political 
scientist. 


Alfred Wegener Institute, Germany 
This atmospheric scientist is leading the 
€140-million (US$155-million) MOSAIC 
expedition, in which a German ship 
frozen into Arctic ice for a year will collect 
data about polar conditions. 
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Greta Thunberg 
Climate catalyst 


A Swedish teenager brought climate science to 
the fore as she channelled her generation’s rage. 


By Quirin Schiermeier 


taUS congressional hearing on 
climate change in September, Greta 
Thunberg slid a slim bundle of papers 
across the table towards lawmakers. 

It was a special report fromthe 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change, 
predicting dire consequences as the world 
warms. “I don’t want you to listen to me, I 
want you to listen to the scientists,” she told 
the legislators. “I want you to unite behind the 
science and want you to take real action.” 

Scientists have spent decades warning 
about climate change, but they couldn't 
galvanize global attention the way that 
Thunberg did this year. The Swedish 16-year- 
old has outshone them — and many are 
cheering her along. 

“Some may wonder why a teenage girl 
should get more credit and attention for 
publicly lamenting a well-known dilemma 
than most climate researchers get for 
years of hard work and effort,” says Sonia 
Seneviratne, a climate scientist at the Swiss 
Federal Institute of Technology in Zurich. 
But Thunberg is candid and her outrage 
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unvarnished, and that is powerful, says 
Seneviratne. “As scientists, we normally 
don’t dare to express the truth in such 
heartfelt simplicity.” 

Many researchers hail Thunberg in 
particular for focusing attention on climate 
change and its catastrophic impacts. 

What she has achieved should motivate 
climate researchers to carry on with their 
science despite slow political action, says 
Seneviratne. 

“Greta has inspired scientists along with 
activists and policymakers,” says Angela 
Ledford Anderson, director of the Climate 
and Energy programmeat the Union of 
Concerned Scientists in Washington DC. 
InJuly, German Chancellor Angela Merkel 
announced sweeping measures to reduce 
carbon emissions, and acknowledged that the 
protests Thunberg ignited “drove us to act”. 

But perhaps Thunberg’s biggest influence 
will be on the next generation of scientists, 
Anderson says. “Her mobilization of young 
people shows the rising generation expects 
science to inform policy,’ she says, “and 
may inspire many to become scientists 
themselves.” 
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Science in culture 


Books & arts 


Abook for our time, from alltime 


Seven leading scientists, historians and scholars 
choose classic works that speak to now. 


rom planetary change to geopolitical 
recalibrations, 2019 has been convul- 
sive. The year saw millions worldwide 
protesting against governmental 
inaction on the cascading crises in the 
global environment. Anxiety over nuclear 
annihilation vied with concerns over the 
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repugnant resurgence of ‘race science’ and 
the emergent ethics of gene editing. Amid 
the tumult, Nature asked seven scientists, 
scholars and historians to pluck a book from 
all time that speaks to our time. 

Freeman Dyson, Alondra Nelson, Emilie 
Savage-Smith, Ann Pettifor, Callum Roberts, 
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Ismail Serageldin and Chikwe Ihekweazu 
chose science-inflected volumes — on the 
often-forgotten lessons of Hiroshima, the 
rise of unregulated markets, the ubiquity of 
plastic, mapping the eleventh-century world, 
and more. Together, they offer a composite 
lens on our complicated present. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY RICHARD WILKINSON 


FREEMAN DYSON 
MESSAGES OF HIROSHIMA 


John Hersey’s Hiroshima, published in 1946 — 
one year after the destruction of the city bya 
US atomic bomb — gave the world an enduring 
vision of nuclear war that has remained the 
dominant image in the minds of later gen- 
erations. On the threshold of 2020, the 75th 
anniversary of the bombing, nuclear war is 
seen as crowds of half-naked and horribly 
burnt victims, fleeing from the flames of the 
burning city, lying down to die of wounds and 
thirst and radiation sickness. Hersey recorded 
that scene with unforgettable words in the first 
part of the book. But that is only half of the 
US journalist’s message. 

Hiroshima also shows us an image of nuclear 
war as a tragedy with heroes as well as victims. 
Hersey’s heroes were doctor Terufumi Sasaki 
and Methodist pastor Kiyoshi Tanimoto. 
Sasaki worked with barely a break for three 
days and nights, using whatever bandages and 
medicaments he could find in the wreckage 
of his hospital, easing the pain and hoping to 
save the lives of an unending stream of sick and 
dying people pouring in from the surrounding 
ruins. Tanimoto ran through the burning city 
to Asano Park, where thousands of victims cov- 
ered the ground. Soon, the flames advanced 
across the park. He found a boat on a nearby 
river and spent a day ferrying sick and dying 
people to safer ground. He stayed in the park 
for five days and nights, organizing teams of 
able-bodied people to bring food and cook 
meals for the wounded. 

The two never knew how many lives they had 
saved. Each certainly saved several hundred. 

After the first days of horror and heroism, 
Hersey shows the destroyed city coming back 
to life, with fresh green grass and wild flowers 
quickly covering the ashes. For weeks, people 
who have been within a kilometre anda half of 
the explosion are dying of radiation sickness. 
After a month, those who are still alive slowly 
recover. After two months, the survivors are 
mostly back at work. The city is reborn as a 
community, with rich and poor sharing the 
hardships, and widows, widowers and orphans 
starting new lives. 

Hiroshima ends with a quote from an essay 
written a year later by Toshio Nakamura for his 
teacher at school. Nakamura was ten years old 
when he lived through the disaster at Asano 
Park. “The neighbors were walking around 
burned and bleeding,” he wrote. “We went to 
the park. A whirlwind came. At night a gas tank 
burned andIsawthe reflection in the river. We 


stayed in the park one night. Next day! went to 
Taiko Bridge and met my girl friends Kikushi 
and Murakami. They were looking for their 
mothers. But Kikushi’s mother was wounded 
and Murakami’s mother, alas, was dead.” 

The second half of Hersey’s message is that 
we are a tough species, evolved to survive 
all kinds of calamities, including the calam- 
ity of nuclear war. Individuals die, but com- 
munities survive. Unfortunately, the public 
heard only the first half: the picture of doom. 
The response was to rush into a frenzy of 
bomb-building that made the dangers of 
nuclear war a hundred times worse. 

Had we heard the whole message, we would 
perhaps have chosen a wiser course: saying 
no to nuclear weapons as we have said no to 
biological weapons, building a saner world 
with manageable risks. 


Freeman Dyson, retired professor in the 
School of Natural Sciences, Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey, on 
Hiroshima John Hersey Alfred A. Knopf (1946). 


ALONDRA NELSON 
THERETURN OF EUGENICS 


Some three decades ago, as global concern was 
tuned tothe reunification of Germany, Nelson 
Mandela’s release from a South African prison 
and the launch of the Human Genome Project, 
sociologist Troy Duster published a quiet but 
prescient primer for the dawning age of DNA. 
Backdoor to Eugenics foretold a world in 
which the power of genetics extends well 
beyond its therapeutic potential. In this 
world, genetic explanations are offered for 
issues better explained by politics and social 
structure, such as inequality; the impact of 
genetic screening programmes depends on 
the resources of patients; and the state and 
businesses fund genetic testing, assembling 
large caches of personal data, with high stakes 
for the medical and criminal-justice systems. 
These developments did materialize, laying 
the cornerstone for the social science of genet- 
ics. The book also anticipated some of the 
thorny ethical and political questions we face 
intoday’s post-genomic era. For instance, how 
did screening of newborn babies for medical 
conditions — once seen as radical, now ubiq- 
uitous in the United States — become legiti- 
mized? Do we own our own DNA data — and 
should they be readily available to clinical 
researchers and the police without oversight? 
In the new genetics, Duster argues, 
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human life is seen through a narrow lens (a 
phenomenon he calls the “prism of heritabil- 
ity”). He uses the metaphor of front and back 
doors to illuminate cases in which that lens is 
used, respectively, in overt or covert ways. And 
he shows how genetics slides into eugenics. 

For Duster, eugenics through the “front 
door” was exemplified by Nazi Germany’s 
mobilization of science, technology, propa- 
ganda and statecraft to demonize people with 
traits deemed ‘unfit’. That culminated in the 
genocide of Jewish people, people with disabili- 
ties and others. There were echoes of this in the 
United States, with exclusionary immigration 
policies and the forced sterilization of people 
including those considered ‘feeble-minded’. 

Lessons were learnt in the wake of this 
reprehensible history, and by 1990 it seemed as 
if scientific racism was highly unlikely to repeat 
itself. Duster noted that the front door to eugen- 
ics was effectively closed. However, the back 
door was at risk of being opened: emergent 
thought and practice formed a slim ‘wedge’. 
This insidiously associated genetics with ‘tar- 
get’ or ‘at-risk’ populations that mapped onto 
vulnerable and marginalized communities. 

Once this wedge was inserted, Duster 
argued, a whole infrastructure of surveil- 
lance could be set in place. It might begin 
with turning some voluntary genetic testing 
into social requirements. (The mandatory 
sampling and analysing of DNA from certain 
criminal suspects in many US jurisdictions is 
a case in point, as is genomic surveillance in 
China.) It might involve increasing what was 
tested, from acute medical conditions to social 
phenomenasuchas ‘educational attainment’. 
With new norms in place, data collection and 
scrutiny could be expanded. 

Duster’s “backdoor” genetic analyses share 
qualities with today’s direct-to-consumer DNA 
testing. Both are voluntary, tout the value of 
individual and community participation, and 
seem to be benign agents of self-knowledge 
and health information. But the issue of data 
misuse and surveillance is now unavoidable. 

The increasingly crucial message of 
Backdoor to Eugenics is that genetic disorders 
and social orders are inextricably linked. 
Duster madea provocative argument about the 
way in which intertwined political, cultural and 
technical forces were giving rise to broad and 
potentially dangerous uses of genetics. He cau- 
tioned, for instance, that the seemingly benign 
medical surveillance of newborn screening 
risked diverting attention from challenges that 
confront black and low-income mothers inthe 
United States, such as access to high-quality 
prenatal care. 
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Duster’s concerns have been borne out 
in many ways — for instance, the growing 
acceptance of genetic scrutiny of embryos 
through processes suchas fetal DNA screening 
for Down’s syndrome. More dramatically, an 
untested gene-editing procedure was used last 
year to make heritable changes to the world’s 
first ‘CRISPR babies’. 

Then, as now, key questions remain. What 
kind of genomics should we have, and for 
whom? What assumptions are being made 
about patient populations, ported into genet- 
ics analysis and reified as research findings? 
In this moment, the back door seems more 
gaping than ajar. 


Alondra Nelson, Harold F. Linder Chair at the 
School of Social Science, Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, New Jersey, on Backdoor to 
Eugenics Troy Duster Routledge (1990). 


EMILIE SAVAGE-SMITH 
MAPPING UNCERTAINTIES 


Despite vast advancesin many fields of science, 
we live with uncertainties, from the progress of 
climate change to the nature of consciousness. 
As wetry today to understand and explain the 
world, a book written 1,000 years ago canstill 
speak to us — not least in its concern with pre- 
dicting everything from flooding to war. In The 
Book of Curiosities of the Sciences and Marvels 
for the Eye, a well-educated Egyptian tried to 
draw together everything he could learn about 
the structure of the heavens and Earth. 

His precise identity is unknown, but he hada 
love of maps and diagrams. In these, beginning 
with the fixed stars and Saturn — the outermost 
planet visible to the naked eye — he worked 
his way down to Earth’s surface, with its vast 
oceans surrounding landmasses occupied by 
peoples of varying appearances and customs. 

Compiled between 1020 and 1050, The Book 
of Curiosities exemplifies the intense intellec- 
tual voraciousness of scholars in Egypt during 
the era. Cairo was then the centre of a global 
maritime power, with tentacles stretching 
from the eastern Mediterranean to the Indus 
Valley and down the East African coast. The city 
boasted some of the best-known figures in the 
history of Islamic science, including the highly 
original observational astronomer Ibn Yunus, 
and Ibn al-Haytham (Alhazen), renowned 
today for his work on optics. The book is pre- 
served inarichly illustrated Arabic manuscript 
acquired in 2002 to mark the 400th birthday 
of the Bodleian Library in Oxford, UK. Over 
the subsequent decade, it was fully translated 
and analysed. 

With neither telescopes nor microscopes 
to help them, scholars of the early medieval 
Arabic-speaking world tried to make sense of 
the Universe and the constantly changing seas 
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and lands around them. As they knew from 
the scientific writings of the day, Earth was 
without question spherical. Various attempts 
were made to calculate its circumference. The 
ninth-century caliph al-Mamun sent astrono- 
mers into the desert of what would become 
Iraq to determine the length ofa meridian arc 
of one degree. The eleventh-century Persian 
scholar al-Biruni applied trigonometry to the 
problem — as well as tackling the relative size 
of the five planets visible to the naked eye. 

All events in the skies were thought to 
affect those on Earth; the microcosm mirrors 
the macrocosmz,, it was believed. So celestial 
mapping became something of an industry, 
not only for timekeeping but for the predic- 
tion of earthly events. The ability to fore- 
cast winds, earthquakes, storms, droughts, 
famines and wars was of great importance 
in that vulnerable era. Some concerns of our 
medieval Egyptian author are strikingly similar 
to ours. When discussing the futility of trying 
to portray ona map any coastline in precise 
detail, he says: “Sometimes the lower parts of 
aregion are inundated, and we have witnessed 
in our short lifetime wastelands and passable 
lands overcome by sea.” 

Most of his correlations and explanations 
have been long rejected. In reading The Book 
of Curiosities, however, you cannot but have 
respect for the observational skills on show, as 
wellas for his logical reasoning. For instance, 
he argued that the Nile floods were the result 
of snow melting on equatorial mountains. The 
work is a much-needed reminder that we are 
not the only intelligent people to have inhab- 
ited this planet. And it makes you wonder: what 
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will generations 1,000 years hence think of our 
scientific theories and explanations? 


Emilie Savage-Smith, a retired professor of 
the history of Islamic science at the University 
of Oxford, UK, on The Book of Curiosities of 
the Sciences and Marvels for the Eye Anon 
(1020-1050). 


ANN PETTIFOR 
THE MARKET FOR DYSTOPIA 


We live in turbulent and uncertain times. 
Political insurgencies have erupted from 
Santiago to Hong Kong. Citizens have risen 
up in anger against ruling elites. Institutions 
trusted for upholding democracy, the law 
and public discourse are undermined daily 
by political leaders on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. More and more public space and wealth 
are being privatized. Everywhere there is 
fear: of financial and economic collapse, of 
aloss of national identity and sovereignty, of 
political upheaval, of trade wars and real wars. 
And there isa growing fear that our ecological 
life-support systems are poised to collapse. 
These fears, along with the marketization 
of society, fuel the rise of protectionism, 
nationalism and even authoritarianism. 

Are we witnessing the dissolution of 
economic globalization, the international sys- 
tem onwhich Western prosperity and political 
stability has depended for more than 40 years? 

For an understanding of the forces at 
play, there is no text more illuminating 


than Karl Polanyi’s 1944 classic, The Great 
Transformation. Inthis, his most famous book, 
Polanyi sought to explain the economic, social 
and political forces that led to the twentieth 
century’s catastrophic world wars and the 
march of fascism. 

Polanyi — an Austro-Hungarian economic 
historian and social philosopher — noted that 
nineteenth-century society rested on two 
pillars: liberal capitalism and representative 
democracy. Liberal capitalism, in turn, rested 
onthe gold standard, a system of governance 
that embraced world markets in capital, cur- 
rencies and commodities. Thus, both domes- 
tic and international markets were effectively 
governed by private, not public, authority. 
Governments were gradually stripped of 
autonomy in key economic policy deci- 
sions. This internationalized market system 
demanded that society be subordinated to its 
needs, argued Polanyi in his lectures (see go. 
nature.com/2pajnpd). Markets then became 
detached from political systems of regulatory 
democracy, which were necessarily bound by 
borders. 

For Polanyi, that separation was the system's 
deep flaw and “the clue to its rapid downfall” in 
1933. The idea of self-adjusting international 
markets, detached from societal regulation and 
oversight, implied a bleak utopia indeed. Such 
an institution could not exist, he argued in The 
Great Transformation, without annihilating the 
human and natural substance of society. The 


gradual changes leading up to its dissolution 
in 1933, as part of US president Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s response to the Great Depression 
— were in progress long before the start of the 
First World War, Polanyi explains. But they 
remained unnoticed at the time. Inareflection 
apt for our times, he notes that “a society does 
not become conscious of the true nature of the 
institutions under which it lived until those 
institutions have already passed”. 

Today, Big Oil, Big Tech and Big Banks 
effectively police themselves. They have 
moved “from offering utopia to selling 
dystopia”, as economic analyst Rana Foroohar 
argues (see go.nature.com/3822vkb). 

The effective organization of the world 
today is economic, not political. As Polanyi 
predicted, citizens are belatedly discovering 
that their politicians and political institutions 
are impotent against these forces. His book is 
truly one for our times. 


Ann Pettifor, director of Policy Research 

in Macroeconomics (PRIME) in London, on 
The Great Transformation Karl Polanyi Farrar 
& Rinehart (1944). 


CALLUM ROBERTS 
DAWN OF THE PLASTIC WORLD 


Books that predict the future, particularly one 
70 years distant, are usually memorable for 
how far-fetched or quaint their prophecies 
seem today, not for their veracity. Plastics, 
a slender volume published in 1941 by two 
British chemists, Victor Yarsley and Edward 
Couzens, is exceptional in a different way. It 
is both uncannily prescient and marred by an 
enormous blind spot. 

Yarsley and Couzens were at the forefront of 
the plastics revolution, making rapid advances 
in the field of polymer chemistry and the 
manufacture of original products from these 
near-miraculous new materials. Plastics, they 
wrote, cannot corrode and are sturdy, light- 
weight and “of aclarity exceeding that of glass 
if required”. Good insulators, the materials 
are pleasant to the touch and exceptionally 
resistant to acids and oils. “The manufacturer 
of the future will say, not ‘of what material shall 
I make this article?’ but what kind of plastic 
shall l use?” they declare. 

Taking this as their lodestone, Yarsley and 
Couzens describe the future for ‘Plastic Man’. 
For children, it will be a world “of colour and 
bright shining surfaces”, almost unbreakable, 
safely rounded and easily cleaned. In this 
polymer utopia, the growing child “cleans 
his teeth and brushes his hair with plastic 
brushes with plastic bristles”, wears “synthetic 
silk and wool fastened with plastic zip fasten- 
ers” and sits on moulded plastic furniture. In 
old age, plastic dentures and plastic-lensed 
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spectacles beckon. The material will, in short, 
be ubiquitous. 

Yarsley and Couzens conclude their homage 
by writing that when the smoke and mess of 
the Second World War have dissipated and the 
world begins to rebuild, the return of anewly 
powerful, industry-driven science will lead to 
”a new, brighter, cleaner and more beautiful 
world”. That line jars today. In fulfilling their 
utilitarian promise, plastics have become a 
blight of modern life, invading soils, water- 
ways, seas and even the atmosphere. Some 
150 million tonnes of plastic circulate in our 
oceans now, and in the United States alone, 
more than 26 million tonnes reached landfill 
in 2017. 

One of the great lessons of history is that 
scientists, in running away with their enthu- 
siasms, perceive the consequences of their 
inventions only selectively. There is nota word 
inthe book on plastic waste. Perhaps the writ- 
ers thought plastics would last forever. Nor is 
there a single sentence on recycling; that is 
odd, in the Second World War world of ‘make 
doand mend’, cooking from scraps and saving 
cardboard. The idea of recycling was gaining 
traction in the oil industry of the time, but 
perhaps it didn’t fit with the authors’ vision 
of ashiny newconsumer paradise. Ultimately, 
if Yarsley and Couzens had had the vision, 
their prophecy of a plastic world might have 
extended to the tide of plastic waste now 
choking the planet. 

The biographical sketch of Couzens 
provides one of the best lines of the book: 
“Though he is a firm believer in the future of 
plastics, he himself prefers glass and metals.” 


Callum Roberts, professor of marine 
conservation at the University of York, UK, on 
Plastics V. E. Yarsley and E. G. Couzens Pelican 
Books (1941). 


ISMAIL SERAGELDIN 
AMIND FORRADICAL EQUALITY 


We are challenged today by the results of our 
past actions and current lifestyles. They are 
complex and tangled: climate change, bio- 
diversity loss, water shortages and regions 
beset by both swift population growth and 
potential famine. We are in a battle to live 
sustainably. 

Some might say that this isa moment for 
English cleric Thomas Malthus’s 1798 An Fssay 
on the Principle of Population. Yet that book 
assumes that humans are no different from 
animals, and respond to resource availabil- 
ity in the same way. I look to a very different 
work by a contemporary of Malthus’s: the 
remarkably optimistic Sketch for a Historical 
Picture of the Progress of the Human Mind. Its 
author, the mathematician and philosopher 
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Nicolas de Caritat, Marquis de Condorcet, saw 
no limits to the capacity of human intelligence, 
and called on his readers to use it to build a 
better society. 

Condorcet wrote the Sketch while hid- 
ing from the extremist wing of the French 
Revolution. In March1794, its forces captured 
him, and possibly murdered him. The essay 
was published posthumously. 

Condorcet had a brilliant and far-ranging 
mind; his early work included the pioneering 
Essay on the Application of Analysis to the 
Probability of Majority Decisions, in 1785. His 
world view was a vision of what could — and 
should — be, if we aspire to a world of reason 
and respect for our common humanity. His 
views are striking even for the late eighteenth 
century, when sociopolitical radicalism 
abounded. Condorcet advocated the aboli- 
tion of slavery and equal rights for women, 
including women’s suffrage. He wanted eco- 
nomic freedom, religious tolerance, legal and 
educational reform. In the 1790 essay On the 
Admission of Women to the Rights of Citizen- 
ship, he argued for human rights generated 
by virtue of our shared intellectual and ethical 
capacities: 


The rights of men stem exclusively from the 
fact that they are sentient beings, capable of 
acquiring moral ideas and of reasoning upon 
them. Since women have the same qualities, 
they necessarily also have the same rights. 
Either no member of the human race has any 
true rights, or else they all have the same ones; 
and anyone who votes against the rights of 
another, whatever his religion, colour or sex, 
automatically forfeits his own. 


Condorcet wanted a classless French 
republic of citizens protecting their freedom 
through voting. He designed voting sys- 
tems, including one based on comparative 
ranking to satisfy majority rule (a method 
favoured by Nobel-prizewinning economists 
Amartya Sen and Eric Maskin).At the global 
scale, Condorcet called for equality among 
nations. That included improving people’s 
physical health and longevity, education 
and moral development. But he recognized 
that the equality he was describing, both for 
nations and for individuals, is not absolute: it 
is equality of freedom and of rights. 

This remarkable thinker believed that 
human ingenuity can overcome all obstacles, 
and that human goodness can steer us away 
from tyranny and greed. In this time of global 
challenge and national turbulence, his wise, 
inspiring ideas deserve to be remembered. 


Ismail Serageldin, founding director of the 
Bibliotheca Alexandrina, Alexandria, Egypt, on 
Sketch for a Historical Picture of the Progress 
of the Human Mind Nicolas de Caritat, Marquis 
de Condorcet (1795). 
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CHIKWEIHEKWEAZU 
LOCALIZING PUBLIC HEALTH 


Peter Piot’s No Time To Lose is a passionate 
account of his leading roles in the discovery 
of Ebola, the most consequential emerging 
disease of this decade, and in the global 
response to HIV and AIDS. | find it speaks 
profoundly to the current situation in 
Africa. 

Asa public-health epidemiologist, I have 
grown up professionally in the era of AIDS. 
I have visited Yambuku in the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, site of the Ebola 
virus’s first appearance, while supporting 
the response to a 2004 Ebola outbreak in 
what is now South Sudan. Thus, No Time To 
Lose felt very immediate to me. Piot draws 
you in as he describes the appearance of the 
then-unknownand unnamed Ebola virus ina 
sample delivered to his laboratory in Belgium 
in1976; his first fact-finding trip to Africa; and 
his professional stint in Yambuku, treating 
infected people ina hospital run by Catholic 
nurses. Piot’s account of the conversation 
that led to the naming of Ebola seems almost 
too simple to be true; despite the virus’s 
severity, there was no naming convention at 
the time. 

In the 1980s, he worked with other 
scientists investigating many infectious dis- 
eases, including HIV infection. As his career 
pivots to global health politics, he describesin 
lucid detail his role in the establishment of the 
Joint United Nations Programme on HIV/AIDS 
(UNAIDS), and his leadership of the agency 
between 1994 and 2008. From laboratories to 
field epidemiology, boardrooms and political 
chambers, the book charts an incredibly 
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impactful career in science and the fine arts 
of diplomacy, communication and political 
engagement in difficult situations. 

The Democratic Republic of the Congo 
is now grappling with the second-largest 
recorded outbreak of Ebola, which began 
in 2018. Despite new tools, more than 
3,000 people have been infected and over 
2,000 have died in the past year. 

New viruses, such as MERS coronavirus, 
continue to emerge; old ones persist. At the 
same time, the population of Africa grows and 
socio-economic progress has plateaued. As I 
reflect onthe gripping descriptions in No Time 
to Lose, | try to make sense of the paradox of 
what is happening on the continent. 

One of the biggest lessons from Piot’s book 
is that we must focus on building strong, 
resilient local institutions with a sustainable 
capacity for infectious-disease prevention, 
detection and response. Although it was 
exhilarating to read his account, | caught 
myself wishing for a different ending: the 
emergence of a great research institution 
in Africa. This could train the virologists, 
epidemiologists and public-health leaders of 
the future, on the continent where they are 
most likely to emerge. 

A lot of progress has been made since Piot 
first travelled to Yambuku, more than 40 years 
ago. As we continue to experience large out- 
breaks affecting lives and economies in Africa, 
we must persist in blazing the path towards 
building local capacity. For that, there really 
isnotime to lose. 


Chikwe Ihekweazu, director-general of the 
Nigeria Centre for Disease Control, Abuja, on 
No Time to Lose: A Life In Pursuit Of Deadly 
Viruses Peter Piot W. W. Norton (2012). 
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Setting the agenda in research 


Comment 


The Urgenda Foundation’s co-founder Marjan Minnesma (right) and an 11-year-old co-plaintiff wait for a verdict in the Dutch appeals court in 2015. 


Not slashing emissions? 
See you in court 


Marjan Minnesma 


A pioneer in sustainable 
innovation explains why she 
has spent the past decade 
fighting the first lawsuit to 
force a government to act on 
global heating. 


live ina nation where more than one-quarter 
of the land is already below sea level. For 
much of the past decade, I’ve been ona 
journey for climate justice. With 886 of my 
fellow Dutch citizens, the Urgenda Founda- 
tion that Ico-founded brought the first lawsuit 
aiming to find a national government guilty of 
failing to safeguard its people from the ravages 
of climate change. We have won repeatedly, at 
several levels of the court. 
I write this as we await the final ruling in the 
Supreme Court of the Netherlands in The Hague 
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on 20 December — afitting end toa watershed 
year for civil action on global heating (see the 
online version of this article for an update on 
the outcome, at go.nature.com/2pegpu6). The 
case has inspired other national lawsuits that 
— along with those against corporations and 
investors — are creating a burgeoning toolkit of 
environmental jurisprudence. Together, these 
serve notice on contributors to the world’s 
still-growing emissions that their inaction is 
no longer defensible. 

In 20111 read Revolution Justified by lawyer 
Roger Cox (who later acted with lawyer Koos 
van den Berg for Urgendain the first court). In 
the book, Cox argued that catastrophic climate 
changeis a major threat tous and our children, 
and that governments are not working to pre- 
vent it. One of the few democratic ways to make 
states act, he suggested, is through the legal 
system. 

What if judges read the facts? It would prob- 
ably be obvious to them that climate change 
is a clear threat. Might they rule that ‘not 
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acting’ is hazardous negligence that breachesa 
government’s duty of care towardsits citizens? 

That’s certainly how I felt. [had been at the 
first Conference of the Parties to the United 
Nations Framework Convention on Climate 
Change (UNFCCC) in Berlin in 1995. The con- 
vention was the focus of my law thesis. In the 
intervening decades of trying to effect change 
as ascholar and champion of sustainable inno- 
vation, I’d also had three children. With every 
passing year of empty promises, growing 
greenhouse gases and rising temperatures, my 
attitude shifted from cerebral problem-solving 
to worrying for their future. I now give many 
speeches, around one-third of which are about 
the problem and two-thirds about solutions. 
But, most of all, I like starting projects that 
seem impossible, and finishing them to leave 
something concrete. 

Idecided to bring alawsuit to force the Dutch 
government to do whatit had said for years was 
necessary — namely, to reduce the emissions of 
greenhouse gases by between 25 and 40% by the 
end of 2020, compared to 1990 levels. 


Laggard’s letter 


You can start a court case only if you have first 
tried to reach your goals in other ways. So, in 
November 2012, Urgenda organized a public 
seminar close to where the parliament of the 
Netherlands meets, in The Hague. In theory, 
the parliamentarians who visited could run 
straight back to the ongoing debate that day and 
demand of the government what we asked for. 

Presenters that day included the outspoken 
US climate scientist James Hansen, who is now 
assisting in several court cases brought by 
groups of young people in the United States 
and Norway. Another was Urgenda co-founder 
Jan Rotmans of the Netherlands National 
Institute for Public Health and the Environ- 
ment (RIVM). He built the first integrated 
climate-assessment model, IMAGE, which 
has been used in international climate nego- 
tiations. The audience included politicians, 
members of the press and engaged citizens, 
to whom we explained the dangers of doing 
nothing and the overwhelming evidence of 
the severe effects of humans’ greenhouse-gas 
emissions on living conditions. 

The seminar had little effect. 

That month, we wrote a letter to the Dutch 
government demanding a 40% reduction of 
greenhouse-gas emissions by 2020. We gota 
friendly letter back. The government agreed 
that climate change is a severe problem and that 
it needed to take action. But, the government 
wrote, it “did not want to be a frontrunner’, 
claiming that such an approach could dent 
prosperity and businesses and raise carbon 
dioxide levels asa result. 

This was richly ironic coming from a world- 
class laggard in sustainable energy. The Nether- 
lands’ international reputation for being ‘green’ 
isthanksto cycling and recycling. When it comes 
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to climate change, it talks alot and does little. 

At the time, out of the 27 nations of the 
European Union, only Luxembourg and Malta 
generated less energy from renewables than 
did the Netherlands. Owing toits rich reserves 
of fossil fuels in offshore natural-gas fields, as 
well as its massive ports, chemical industries, 
agriculture and use of coal, the Netherlands was 
listed 34th of the world’s roughly 200 countries 
inthe league table of net emissions that year — 
more than 80% of all countries emitted less. In 
the most recent league table, from 2015, itisin 
40th place. Looking at the biggest emitters of 
2014-16 in absolute terms, the Netherlands was 
inthe topten for emissions per person, higher 
than China and way above India. 

Suggesting that the nation is ‘too small to 
act’, as the state argued in court in April 2015, 
implies that most countries of the world should 
also do nothing. 


Round one 


In mid-December 2012, the Urgenda Foundation 
decided to sue the government. We invented 
‘crowd pleading’: a cross between crowd fund- 
ing and citizen science. We asked people tojoin 
and help us to look for arguments in court cases 
all over the world. The foundation gathered the 
886 co-plaintiffs, all Dutch citizens, including 
children — the youngest of whom was 5 years 


“People were yelling, crying, 
applauding and hugging. 
Hardly anybody had 
expected we would win.” 


old when we began. On 20 November 2013, we 
handed in the summons to the front desk of 
the Supreme Court in The Hague, demanding 
a40% reduction of greenhouse-gas emissions 
by 2020, or — if this was not possible — at least 
25% compared to 1990 levels. 

After several rounds of written documents 
with arguments from us and from the Dutch 
state, we were called toa hearing at the District 
Court of The Hague in April 2015. Our hundreds 
of co-plaintiffs and attendant media could not 
fit into the court buildings. We produced our 
ownlive stream so people could watch together 
in buildings nearby and follow it at home from 
their computers. At the end of that day, the 
judges said they would give their verdict on 
24 June 2015 — my 15th wedding anniversary. 

We hoped we'd win, but we were not sure 
at all. We put our chances at perhaps 50%. | 
never doubted our arguments, but we didn’t 
know whether the judges would have the time 
and willingness to dive deep enough into the 
science of climate change. 

At10 a.m. on 24 June we were again in court, 
to hear the short summary of the three judges 
onour case. Isat at the front of the room watch- 
ing the judges and trying to tweet the main 
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conclusions. Halfway through the summary, I 
stopped tweeting because I started to realize 
that the judges were following our line of 
reasoning. I glanced at the lawyers to check 
whether I was right. They were concentrating 
too hard to catch my eye. 

The judges agreed that the Dutch govern- 
ment had breached its duty of care by taking 
insufficient measures to prevent dangerous 
climate change impairing the living conditions 
of its people. They based their arguments on 
tort law (also called civil law) and the doctrine 
of hazardous negligence. Because the govern- 
ment had signed many documents from the 
UNFCCC and the European Union declaring 
that industrial countries should reduce green- 
house gases by between 25 and 40% in 2020, the 
judges stated that the Netherlands should at an 
absolute minimum reduce emissions by 25%. 
Perhaps 40% is necessary, they declared, but the 
upper boundis at the government's discretion. 

Asecondafter the judges left the court room, 
it erupted with joy. People were yelling, crying, 
applauding and hugging. Hardly anybody had 
expected we would win. 

The verdict was announced in Dutch and 
English simultaneously, which helped to 
spread the word. In half an hour, the news was 
all over the world. We were overwhelmed by the 
reactions. Calls flooded in from people from 
Canada to New Zealand. Some were crying on 
the phone, saying that they had almost given 
up, but now had hope again. 

For Urgenda, the court case changed a lot. 
Begun in 2007 at the Erasmus University in 
Rotterdam, the foundation (now based in 
Amsterdam) had been a non-governmental 
organization that mainly worked on solutions 
toclimate change for the Netherlands. In 2008, 
for instance, we imported the first electric vehi- 
cles from Norway and sold them to cities suchas 
Amsterdam, while helping to create anetwork 
of charging stations. We kick-started the growth 
of solar power in the Netherlands by organizing 
the first collective buying initiative in Europe 
for solar panels and inverters. Our project ‘We 
Want Sun’ purchased 50,000 panels, which at 
the time brought down the prices for rooftop 
solar installations in the nation by one-third. 

After the win, we were framed by journalists 
and many others as climate activists. They 
didn’t mean it as acompliment. But I took it 
as one: an activist is one who acts, just as we'd 
always done. We are still working on climate 
solutions, but many know us only from the 
climate case. 


Round two 


In September 2015, the government lodged an 
appeal with the court in The Hague, despite a 
spontaneous international campaign begging 
it not to— including messages from celebrities 
such as actor Mark Ruffalo (who has played 
the Hulk since 2012) and the model Cameron 
Russell. So began two years in which our lawyer, 
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Supporters of a US climate-change lawsuit brought by 21 young people joined a rally in Oregon in June 2019. 


Koos van den Berg, produced hundreds of 
pages with more arguments to convince the 
appeals court. The second verdict came in 
October 2018, and again we won! All29 grounds 
of appeal from the state were declined. 

Better still, this day in court was even more 
damning for our government (and potentially 
others) than the first. The district court had 
ruled that the citizen suit could not base argu- 
ments on the European Convention on Human 
Rights because it was brought by an organiza- 
tion (the Urgenda Foundation) rather than bya 
human — notwithstanding that its co-plaintiffs 
numbered hundreds of people. The Court of 
Appeal disagreed. It declared that the Dutch 
governmentis obliged, under articles 2 and8 
of the European Convention on Human Rights, 
to protect inhabitants by reducing emissions 
by 25% by 2020. So now we had two duties 
of care, one from tort law and one based on 
human rights (a higher-order law). 


Round three 


Shortly after the second verdict, the 
government appealed again, this time to 
the Supreme Court of the Netherlands. This 
court always takes independent legal advice 
before ruling, normally from one person. In 
this case, everything was out of the ordinary, 
so two advisers were called upon: the deputy 


procurator general and the advocate general. 

On 13 September this year, they delivered 
their advice: to uphold the earlier judgments. 
In 80% of cases, the Supreme Court follows 
the guidance it is given. But this journey has 
taught us to brace for surprises. 

Meanwhile, six years have elapsed since 
we filed the case calling for action by 2020. 
Although the 2015 judgment spurred the 
state to set a more ambitious climate policy for 
2030, little was done to meet the 2020 target. 
The government simply assumed that the judg- 
ment would be overturned on appeal. After the 
second win, that attitude finally changed. To 
implement the 2020 target, the government 
has taken measures to close one of the nation’s 
five coal-fired power plants, and has launched 
new subsidies for energy-saving activities and 
renewable energy. But with current national 
emissions reduced by only 15% from 1990 levels 
so far, a large gap still remains. 

To provide a road map for change, Urgenda 
published aplanon24June-—the fourth birthday 
of the first verdict (see go.nature.com/345d4zr; 
in Dutch). It included more than 700 organiza- 
tions, including paper manufacturers, farm- 
ers, local sustainable-energy co-operatives 
and large environmental organizations. It set 
out 40 measures for reducing greenhouse 
gases by 25% from 1990 levels by the end of 
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2020. These included driving at 100 instead of 
130 kilometres per hour, raising water levels in 
nature reserves and energy-saving options for 
the health and industrial sectors. The founda- 
tion later added another ten measures. 

So there are now 50 ways for the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands to make up for its 
failure to protectits citizens from warming of 
more than 1.5 °C. The 700 partners are poised 
to help, once the government delivers the 
money and support that are needed. 

It has beena long, hard road, with many ups 
and downs for the whole team, from tense 
discussions to nights without sleep. But I’m 
glad we stayed the course and inspired others 
around the world to say to their leaders: step up. 


The author 


Marjan Minnesma is co-founder and director 
of the Urgenda Foundation in Amsterdam, 
which this year received an honorary 
doctorate as an institute from the University 
Saint-Louis in Brussels. She lectures at many 
universities and is a board member of the 
energy co-operative OM | new energy in 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands. 

e-mail: marjan.minnesma@urgenda.nl 
Twitter: @marjanminnesma 
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Dispatches from a world in turmoil 


Correspondence 


Scientists reflect 

ona year of civil 
unrest. Writing 
from Syria, Bolivia, 
Sudan, Iran, Chile, 
Ecuador, Lebanon, 
Venezuela, Hong 
Kong and Catalonia, 
correspondents 

tell of altered 
priorities, day-to-day 
challenges and hope 
in the dark times. 


Venezuelan opposition leader Juan Guaid6 (second from left) marching with students in January. 


MONA FAWAZ 
LEBANON: CLASSES 
IN THESTREETS 


Lebanon’s ongoing financial 
meltdown and the political 
dysfunction behind it have 
fuelled large protests across 

the country. Since October, 
everyday life has been disrupted 
and classes suspended. The 
challenges are acute because 

of the country’s locationina 
region of recurrent wars and 
refugee crises. One flashpoint 
has been the loss of public 
spaces in cities, sacrificed to 
rampant privatization that is 
turning Beirut into a playground 
for the rich. 

As aresearcher into 
progressive city planning, I 
consider that my work should be 
driven by immediate realities. 

Despite the daily difficulties, 
Ihave discovered anew 
creativity in the occupation of 
abandoned theatres, car parks, 
city streets and public squares, 


which serve as forums for open 
debates about timely topics. 
We discuss, for example, the 
significance of public spaces 
for political transformation and 
financial schemes that render 
land and housing unaffordable 
for urban majorities. I reframe 
questions, articulate methods 
and reconsider what is taken 
for granted. Inspired also by the 
soup kitchens, free psychiatric 
clinics and artistic performances 
that are reclaiming central 
Beirut, | assigned my students 
to devising institutional 
planning mechanisms to 
support the restoration of 

the city’s historic core asa 
shared space. My research 

will continue to document 
transgressive practices and 
seek to inform city planners’ 
conception of common good, 
urban citizenship and collective 
property ownership. 


Mona Fawaz American University 
of Beirut, Lebanon. 
mfO5@aub.edu.lb 
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BENJAMINR. 
SCHARIFKER 
VENEZUELA: SAFETY, 
THEN SCIENCE 


Scientists need freedom 
and personal safety to work 
and pursue the truth — not 
propaganda, ideologies, post- 
truth politics and alternative 
facts. As Venezuela enters its 
third decade of socio-economic 
and political upheaval, this 
year’s waves of unrest have 
further obstructed the 
serious pursuit of sciencein 
my country. This will change 
only when the complex 
humanitarian emergency 
afflicting us today is resolved. 
Scientific activity in 
Venezuela expanded during the 
second half of the twentieth 
century, when the country 
enjoyed relative political and 
economic stability. Migratory 
inflows, mostly from Europe 
and Latin America, favoured the 
emergence and consolidation 
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of academic institutions. As 
the authoritarian pretensions 
of Hugo Chavez’s regime 

took hold, I became involved 

in the management of two 
important universities — the 
Simon Bolivar University and 
the Metropolitan University, 
both in the capital, Caracas — 

in an attempt to build on this 
research base. The regime of 
Nicolas Maduro is now close to 
achieving its goal of disbanding 
academic research. 

The Venezuelan economy has 
shrunk by two-thirds in the 
past four years. Shortages of 
electricity, water, food and 
medicines have driven around 
13% of the population out of the 
country — the largest refugee 
crisis in the history of the 
Americas. My electrochemistry 
laboratory limps on with just a 
handful of students. 


Benjamin R. Scharifker 
Metropolitan University, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 
bscharifker@unimet.edu.ve 
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MONICA MORAESR. 
BOLIVIA: CREATIVITY 
FELLTOZERO 


After 14 years of increasingly 
authoritarian government, 

a disputed election plunged 
Bolivia into crisis this autumn. 
Amid protests, strikes, violence, 
vandalism, and shortages of 
fuel and food, research was 
suspended for more than a 
month. 

With such uncertainty, 
concentration and abstraction 
stand no chance. Between silent 
days and those punctuated by 
explosions, we put the planning 
of classes and field trips on hold 
to keep students and support 
staff safe. Opportunities were 
lost for gathering data on our 
biodiversity, and still need to be 
rescheduled. Distraction was 
total, creativity fell to zero and 
research papers lay unwritten. 

My greatest hope is that 
normality will soon return, 
particularly to everyday science, 
so that we can rebuild our 
confidence and country witha 
new vision. 


Monica Moraes R. University of 
San Andrés, La Paz, Bolivia. 
mmoraes@fcpn.edu.bo 


should be based on the triad 
of revolutionary concepts: 
freedom, peace and justice. 
Last summer, this peaceful 
pro-democracy group brought 
president Omar al-Bashir’s 
repressive 30-year regime to its 
knees. The ousted government 
had inaugurated its reign by 
launching an anti-science 
campaign (see Nature 348, 
5;1990). One example was 


“The ousted 
government had 
inaugurated its reign 
by launching an anti- 
science campaign.” 


the notorious persecution of 
Farouk Ibrahim, a professor at 
the University of Khartoum, for 
teaching evolutionary theory. 
The latest protests have helped 
to redeem Ibrahim and end the 
system of corruption. 


Muntaser E. Ibrahim University 
of Khartoum, Sudan. 
mibrahim@iend.org 


SHARIF MORADI 
IRAN: WE CANRISE 
ABOVE SANCTIONS 


MUNTASERE. IBRAHIM 
SUDAN: THELABS 
LIEEMPTY 


Sudan’s political crisis, triggered 
by government austerity 
measures imposed a year ago to 
fend off economic collapse, has 
sunk the country’s mechanisms 
for learning and research into 
recession. University gates 

are shut and laboratories lie 
empty. The country’s young 
professionals — including 
doctors, teachers, lawyers, 
university staff and students 

— consider this a fair price 

to pay as they call for a fresh 
beginning that they demand 


In November, Iran experienced 
nationwide protests against 
agovernment decision to 
ration petrol and raise its 
price. Sanctions are among the 
factors blamed for fuelling the 
nation’s economic and other 
woes (see, for example, Nature 
574, 13-14; 2019). Although 
sanctions since 1979 have been 
punishing, they have helped to 
promote homegrown scientific 
enterprises. For example, 
Iranian researchers are now 
producing pharmaceuticals 
(such as stem-cell treatments 
for blood diseases, and 
recombinant chemotherapy 
drugs), biological research 
materials and diagnostic kits. 


Instead of pinning its hopes 

on international negotiations, 
I believe that the government 
should be focusing on the 
immense potential of its 
highly educated people and 

its plentiful natural resources 
for making products that are in 
short supply. 

Successive governments 
in Iran have expressed strong 
interest in research and 
development, but they need to 
spend much more on research to 
realize its potential — currently 
this amounts to roughly 0.6% of 
gross domestic product. 

To move forward, Iranian 
researchers must cultivate 
their social capital. They should 
design joint projects with their 
peers, exchange students with 
other countries and strengthen 
connections between academia 
and industry. When a nation is 
subject to economic pressure, 
projects should address crucial 
local needs. And people should 
be encouraged to donate money 
to fund science. 


Sharif Moradi Royan Institute 
for Stem Cell Biology and 
Technology Tehran, Iran. 
sharif.moradi@royaninstitute.org 


ERNESTO MEDINA 
ECUADOR: FOOD DRIVE 
KEPT CAMPUS OPEN 


Academia in Ecuador, already 
under stress in our struggling 
economy, was dealt another 
blow by the civil unrest in 
October 2019 over more 
austerity measures. It reportedly 
caused the country losses of 
tens of millions of US dollars. 
Most universities were hit by 
the protests, which paralysed 
travel and resulted in shortages 
of food, fuel and medical 
supplies for almost two weeks. 
Barricades allowed no access to 
labs, so experimental research 
ground toahalt. 

My owninstitution, Yachay 


Tech — one of Ecuador's first 
research-intensive universities 
— was protected, however, 
because most students and 
many staff members live on 
campus. The authorities, faculty 
and administrative employees 
set up a food drive through 
temporary barricade openings. 

Better still, it has been 
announced that our budget will 
be increased for 2020, so there 
will be new job opportunities for 
researchers. Orders for research 
equipment have finally come 
through. 

In spite of all the difficulties, 
we are now ina good position 
to consolidate the university’s 
standing in research: Yachay 
Tech is currently at the top of the 
Nature Index for Ecuador and 
among the top 20 institutions 
inthe production of Scopus- 
indexed articles in the country. 


Ernesto Medina Yachay Tech 
University, Urcuqui, Ecuador. 
emedina@yachaytech.edu.ec 


WASIM MAZIAK 
SYRIA: ADVERSITY 
SOWS RESILIENCE 


As the director of the Syrian 
Center for Tobacco Studies, 
the civil unrest in Lebanon this 
autumn reminded me of the 
upheaval that rocked my home 
country in 2011, which forced 
me to moveall my research 
from Aleppo to Beirut. The 
growing instability inthe 
region amplified my doubts 
about investing more time in 
collaborative research, and 
highlighted the irony of planning 
research in countries where 
all aspects of life are hijacked 
by corrupt and authoritarian 
regimes. But I pressed on, 
branching out in my research 
froma focus on tobacco control 
to topics related to humanitarian 
needs. 

To do that amid the extreme 
cruelty of war is not easy. 
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It demanded that I dig out 

all the resilience strategies 

that I have learnt working 

in unstable circumstances. 
Relying on local scientists and 
distant mentorship, building 
contingency plans and choosing 
efficient study designs are some 
of the tipsI can offer here. !am 
also reminded that humanitarian 
research is critical to bring the 
suffering of ordinary people, 
trapped in these painful twists 
of history, to the attention of 
the outside world. The hope 

is that once representative 
political systems are in place, 
these seeds will jump-start the 
collaborations needed to steer 
effective health solutions. 


Wasim Maziak Robert Stempel 
College of Public Health and 
Social Work, Florida International 
University, Miami, USA. 
wmaziak@fiu.edu 


MAIHARSHAM 
HONGKONG: KEEP 
COLLABORATING 


The unprecedented social 
unrest in Hong Kong that was 
sparked by this year’s anti- 
extradition bill has been going 
on since June. Last month, it 
found its way into universities: 
protesters occupied campuses, 
staff and students were forced 
to evacuate, and classes were 
suspended. 

Many students fled. Research 
laboratories were abruptly 
shut down, experiments came 
toa halt, and animal and other 
facilities were closed. I feared 
that this situation would drag 
on, but for my university the 
disruption was fortunately 
short-lived. 

Hong Kong’s scientific 
research has always been 
conducted by acomplement 
of local and international 
researchers. The disturbances 
have affected our recruitment 
of talent, especially of 
postgraduate students. 
Applications from students 
onthe mainland are expected 
to plummet. Some newly 
appointed professors are 
thinking twice about coming to 


A journalist works amid items left by protesters at Hong Kong Polytechnic University in November. 


join us in Hong Kong. 
Universities should be 
sites of innovation, where we 
find solutions for problems 
— including those of socio- 
political systems. My university 
identified the SARS coronavirus 
in 2003, and our research 
remained strong despite 
the global financial crisis 
in 2008 and the Umbrella 
Movement protests in 2014. 
Iremain optimistic that our 
extensive scientific research 
collaborations with academic 
institutions in China will 
continue in spite of the current 
upheavals. 


Mai Har Sham University of Hong 
Kong, Hong Kong, China. 
mhsham@hku.hk 


CECILIAHIDALGO 
CHILE: SCHOLARSHIP 
ISKEY TO EQUITY 


Itis hard to argue for stronger 
support for science in Chile’s 
current situation of civil 

unrest, sparked by this year’s 
legitimate protests for social 
justice that have led to shocking 
human-rights violations and 
deplorable violence (see Nature 
575, 265-266; 2019). Yet critical 
situations can present an 
opportunity for improvement. 
As president of Chile’s Academy 
of Sciences, | contend that more 
investment in research will 
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help in the understanding and 
correction of social injustices 
and will accelerate the country’s 
long-term development. 

To achieve an equitable 
society, Chile needs to advance 
the generation of knowledge in 
all areas — including the natural 
and social sciences, the arts and 
the humanities. It must urgently 
address water scarcity arising 
from the climate-change-driven 
desertification of much of the 
country; the childhood obesity 
epidemic; the challenges of 
dealing with a population that 
is ageing at developed-world 
rates but with developing-world 
health care; and the factors 
fuelling the current social 
unrest. 

These problems require 
science-based solutions. That 
means markedly increasing 
Chile’s funding of science, 
technology and innovation from 
its present meagre level of 0.36% 
of gross domestic product. 


Cecilia Hidalgo Chilean Academy 
of Sciences, Santiago, Chile. 
chidalgo@med.uchile.cl 


JOAN MARTINEZ ALIER 
CATALONIA: SCIENCE 
RISES ABOVE RIOTS 


October saw riots in Catalonia 
— the latest of several waves 
of demonstrations that have 
taken place over the past 
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two years demanding complete 
autonomy from Spain. Many 
university students were 
onstrike, but like other 
researchers, I could still access 
my offices. 

In my view, Catalonia’s 
history of unresolved political 
tensions has not damaged its 
recent progress in science. The 
foundations seem strong: for 
example, the Catalan Institution 
for Research and Advanced 
Studies has contributed 
substantially to the quality of 
new research institutes and 
some university departments 
since 2001. Moreover, Catalonia 
holds fourth place — ahead 
of Spain — among member 
countries of the European 
Research Area for the number 
of European Research Council 
grants per million inhabitants. 
(see go.nature.com/2pgfbed). 

I believe that investment 
in Catalonia’s science could 
increase considerably should 
independence be obtained 
from Spain after an agreed 
referendum. One reasonis 
that fiscal transfers to Spain, 
which amount to about €2,000 
(US$2,226) per capita each year, 
would stop. Another is that pro- 
independence parties explicitly 
believe in the potential 
competitive advantage of 
science in Catalonia. 


Joan Martinez Alier Autonomous 
University of Barcelona, Spain. 
joanmartinezalier@gmail.com 
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Expert insight into current research 


News & views 


Immunology 


Identifying the source of 
tumour-infiltrating T cells 


Suman Kumar Vodnala & Nicholas P. Restifo 


Immune cells called cytotoxic T cells can recognize and 
destroy cancer cells. The finding that stem-cell-like T cells 
exist in tumours, at niche sites that support these cells, could 
aid efforts to boost anticancer immune responses. See p.465 


Certain anticancer treatments have been 
revolutionized by the ability to harness a 
person’s own immune cells for therapeutic 
purposes!. Such immunotherapy can result 
in lasting anticancer responses in people 
with advanced-stage blood cancers or solid 
tumours. But not everyone responds. Fora 
variety of cancers, the presence of cytotoxic 
T cells — immune cells that can kill cancer 
cells — ina tumour correlates with, but does 
not predict, an anticancer response and sur- 
vival. And it is unclear why robust tumour 
infiltration by T cells occurs in some people, 
but not in others. On page 465, Jansen et al.” 
reveal a previously unknown source of 
tumour-infiltrating T cells. 

Because tumour cells can proliferate 
continuously, tumour-targeting T cells must 
have a similar ability to persist and divide until 
the last remaining tumour cellis eradicated. In 


a  Non-responder Tumour cell 


Cytotoxic © 
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Figure 1 | Stem-cell-like T cells reside in niches in tumours. Jansen et al.” 
report the discovery of stem-cell-like T cells that inhabit kidney tumours. 

a, The authors compared the profile of tumour samples obtained from 

people who had undergone tumour-removal surgery. In non-responders, 
whose cancer progressed more rapidly after surgery, there was a low level 

of tumour infiltration by cancer-killing (cytotoxic) T cells of the immune 
system. These tumours contain antigen-presenting cells (APCs) and structures 


people undergoing immunotherapy, a greater 
longevity of antitumour T cells correlates with 
a better therapeutic outcome’. Therefore, 
for effective immunotherapy, it is crucial to 
understand the factors that influence T-cell 
persistence and infiltration of tumours. Some 
clues already exist* about these factors, such 
as the presence of long versions of structures 
called telomeres, found at the ends of chromo- 
somes, and high expression levels of the 
protein CD27 inT cells. 

In addition to these factors, another clue 
came from the identification of a subset of 
stem-cell-like T cells called memory T cells, 
which can provide long-lasting immune 
responses”, and which express high levels 
of TCF7 (previously known as TCF-1). This 
protein is important for maintaining a stem- 
cell-like state in T cells that also express the 
protein CD8 (known as CD8 T cells)’*. Such 


b Responder 
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stem-cell-like cells can self-renew and give rise 
to different types of T cell, including atype of 
CD8T cell called a cytotoxic CD8 T cell. The 
presence of stem-cell-like T cells in people who 
have cancer was reported previously°; how- 
ever, the anatomical location of these cells had 
not been elucidated. Jansen and colleagues 
now showthat human kidney tumours contain 
stem-cell-like T cells that reside in the tumour 
inniches that support them (Fig. 1). 

The authors investigated how the level of 
tumour-infiltrating cytotoxic CD8 T cells 
varied. They analysed samples of human 
kidney tumours obtained from people who 
had undergone tumour-removal surgery, and 
noted a wide variation in the level of T-cell infil- 
tration between the samples. In people who 
had tumours in which CD8 T cells accounted 
for fewer than 2.2% of cells in the sample, the 
cancer continued to grow, indicating that the 
surgery and the person’s immune response to 
the residual cancer cells were insufficient to 
halt disease progression. By contrast, above 
this threshold of 2.2% infiltration, cancer 
growth after surgery was four times slower. 

Jansen and colleagues then studied 
the composition and type of T cell in the 
tumour samples using a technique called 
flow cytometry, and identified two distinct 
sets of T cell. One set consisted of cyto- 
toxic CD8 T cells that express high levels of 
cancer-killing molecules but that also express 
‘immune-checkpoint’ molecules. Expression 
of checkpoint molecules can drive cytotoxic 
T cells to enter a dysfunctional state known 
as exhaustion, which can occur inthe tumour 
microenvironment after prolonged exposure 
to cancer cells recognized by the T cells. The 


called lymph vessels. b, By contrast, people who had longer progression-free 
survival after surgery had a high level of tumour infiltration by cytotoxic 

T cells. The authors report that the tumours of these responders had 

sites, called niches, containing stem-cell-like T cells that could give rise to 
cytotoxic T cells. These niches were associated with APCs and lymph vessels. 
There were more lymph vessels in these responding tumours than in the 
non-responding tumours. 
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other set consisted of stem-cell-like T cells 
that Jansen et al. demonstrate give rise to 
cytotoxic CD8 T cells that help to promote 
an effective antitumour immune response. 
Stem-cell-like T cells were present only at 
very low levels in tumours with low levels of 
T-cell infiltration, whereas tumours with high 
levels of T-cell infiltration had high levels of the 
stem-cell-like T cells. 

To gain further insight, the authors assessed 
cellular gene-expression profiles, and ana- 
lysed epigenetic modifications — types of 
modification to DNA and its associated pro- 
teins that can affect gene expression. They 
found that, compared with the exhausted 
cytotoxic CD8 T cells, the stem-cell-like 
T cells express distinctive immune-signalling 
molecules called chemokines that are corre- 
lated with better patient survival, along with 
higher levels of key co-stimulatory molecules 
(which are essential for T-cell differentiation 
into cytotoxic T cells). Previous analyses””° of 
T cells revealed a pattern of progressive steps 
in epigenetic modification as stem-cell-like 
T cells give rise to cytotoxic CD8 T cells and 
then eventually become exhausted. 

The epigenetic-modification profile 
of T cells in tumours can be profoundly 
influenced by factors in the tumour micro- 
environment, which can affect the ability of 
T cells to function as stem cells”. For exam- 
ple, the concentration of potassium ions ina 
tumour modulates epigenetic modifications 
that influence whether T cells are in the stem- 
cell-like state that is needed for them to give 
rise to cytotoxic CD8 T cells”. The effect of 
the tumour microenvironment onthe develop- 
ment of cancer-targeting T cells is unclear, and 
should bea subject for future studies. 

Jansen and colleagues noted that the higher 
than normal expression of chemokines and 
chemokine-binding receptors in the stem- 
cell-like T cells is similar to that seen in cells 
in the microenvironment of lymph vessels — 
structures through which immune cells move 
and which support T-cell activation and sur- 
vival. The authors’ analyses demonstrate that 
stem-cell-like T cells are located in niches in 
tumours near lymph vessels (Fig. 1), and are 
confined to dense zones of antigen-present- 
ing cells, which can prime T cells to target 
tumours. The discovery of these niches by 
Jansen and colleagues now reveal how stem- 
cell-like T cells can be maintained in tumours 
in a functional state capable of generating 
cytotoxic T cells. 

The authors observed acorrelation between 
the presence of protein markers of stem-cell- 
like T-cell niches and longer, progression-free 
survival of the people assessed in the study. 
By contrast, other common ways of assessing 
an immune response in tumours, such as the 
expression of the immune-checkpoint pro- 
tein PD-L1, did not reveal a correlation with 
progression-free cancer survival. 
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Previous research” identified stem- 
cell-like T cells that express rising levels of 
immune-checkpoint molecules as they pro- 
gress towards forming cytotoxic CD8 T cells 
that eventually become exhausted”. In 
one example”, approaches to block the 
immune-checkpoint protein PD-1 caused a 
burst of proliferation in stem-cell-like T cells 
that express the TCF7 protein. Similarly, ina 
skin cancer called melanoma, people whose 
CD8T cells express TCF7 have a better clini- 
cal outcome if they receive immunotherapy 
to block immune-checkpoint proteins*. 
These results suggest that people whose 
tumours cannot be removed by surgery 
might benefit from therapy that blocks 
immune-checkpoint molecules, if their 
tumours contain stem-cell-like T cells. 

Jansen and colleagues’ work raises questions 
about how the stem-cell niches are generated 
and maintained, and whether tumours might 
act on them to evade destruction by the 
immune system. The discovery that resident 
stem-cell-like T cells exist inspecialized niches 
intumours suggests that clinical leveraging of 
such cells to increase the immune infiltration 
of tumours, together with immunotherapy to 


boost exhausted T cells, might unleash T-cell 
responses to aid the success of anticancer 
treatment. 


Suman Kumar Vodnala and Nicholas 

P. Restifo are at Lyell Immunopharma, 

South San Francisco, California 94080, USA. 
e-mail: nrestifo@lyell.com 
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In Retrospect 


Superconductivity 
mystery turns 25 


N. Peter Armitage 


In 1994, an unconventional form of superconductivity was 
detected in strontium ruthenate. The discovery has shed light 
onthe mechanism of unconventional superconductivity at high 


temperatures. 


Superconductivity is an effect in which a 
material’s electrical resistance vanishes and 
any magnetic field is expelled below a tran- 
sition temperature. Despite the remarkable 
phenomenology, this behaviour is actually 
quite common: almost half the elements in 
the periodic table are superconductors’, albeit 
at temperatures near or below the extremely 
low one at which helium gas liquefies (about 
4kelvin). Since Nobel-prizewinning workinthe 
late 1950s, we have had a successful theory’ of 
superconductivity in these conventional sys- 
tems. Electrons bind into ‘Cooper pairs’ that 
have isotropic (direction-independent) prop- 
erties through an interaction with vibrations 
of surrounding ions. Over the past 40 years, 
researchers have looked for unconventional 
superconductors that involve different pairing 
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interactions, such as magnetic ones. In 1994, 
Maeno et al.’ reported one of the clearest 
examples of unconventional superconduct- 
ivity, in strontium ruthenate near 1K. 
Understanding unconventional supercon- 
ductors requires identifying both the pair- 
ing interaction and the order parameter — a 
quantity that reflects the interaction and the 
macroscopic, typically anisotropic, properties 
of the unconventional superconductivity. The 
most substantial development in this area of 
study was the discovery of superconductivity 
in layered copper-oxide compounds (known 
as cuprates) inthe mid-to-late 1980s. The phe- 
nomenon was detected‘ at the unprecedent- 
edly high temperature (for that time) of 30 K, 
which led toa worldwide effort to understand 
the mechanism of cuprate superconductivity. 
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Figure 1| Crystal structures of two superconductors. In 1986, lanthanum barium copper oxide was 

found‘ to superconduct (transport electricity without resistance) at the relatively high temperature of 

30 kelvin. Eight years later, Maeno et al.> reported the discovery of superconductivity in strontium ruthenate 
at about 1K. Although these two materials have the same crystal structures at high temperatures, their 
superconductivity mechanisms are likely to be markedly different. 


The cuprates are now thought to have a 
highly anisotropic order parameter, and to 
have Cooper pairs made of electrons that have 
anti-aligned spins (intrinsic angular momenta). 
Such spins formnon-magnetic states that have 
even parity, which means that the wavefunction 
of the state does not change sign if the signs 
of the spatial coordinates are flipped. Cuprate 
superconductivity has been proposed? to arise 
fromaninteraction of electrons with antiferro- 
magnetic spin fluctuations (antiferromagne- 
tism is a form of magnetism in which spins are 
anti-aligned with their neighbours). However, 
no theory has yet gained general acceptance. 

One method that has been used to try to 
understand these compounds is to search 
for superconductivity in materials that are 
related in some way tothe cuprates. In this way, 
it might be possible to identify the structural, 
electronic or magnetic features that are essen- 
tial for the materials’ high transition tempera- 
tures. In particular, the cuprate discovery led 
toa huge effort to investigate compounds that 
contain transition metals other than copper. 

It was against this backdrop that Maeno and 
colleagues found superconductivity in stron- 
tiumruthenate, at about 1 K. This was decidedly 
not high-temperature superconductivity. 
But the work caused tremendous excitement 
because it described the detection of supercon- 
ductivity in another layered transition-metal 
oxide — and ina material that has the same crys- 
tal structure as the original superconducting 
cuprate, lanthanum barium copper oxide* 
(Fig. 1). Almost immediately, it was realized 
that there were both similarities and differences 
between the cuprates and strontium ruthenate. 

One main difference is that pure compounds 
of the cuprates (such as lanthanum copper 
oxide) are antiferromagnetic insulators and 
require the substitution of atoms (such as 


barium for lanthanum) to conduct electricity. 
By contrast, pure strontium ruthenate is 
strongly metallic. A striking aspect of the 
superconducting cuprates is that their metal- 
lic state at temperatures above the transition 
temperature seems to be even more uncon- 
ventional than their superconducting state. 
The metallic state is thought to be the result 
of strong interactions between electrons. 
A radically new theory of ‘strange metals’ 
might be needed to understand the high-tem- 
perature metallic state and thereby also the 
superconducting state that forms from it®. In 
strontium ruthenate, electron interactions 
are also strong, but they do not change the 
fundamental character of the metallic state. 

This aspect, and the fact that related 
materials in the larger ruthenate family exhibit 
ferromagnetism (aform of magnetism in which 
spins are aligned with their neighbours), led to 
the proposal’ in 1995 that superconductivity 
in strontium ruthenate could be an analogue 
of the superfluid A phase in helium-3. In this 
phase, the compound exists as a superfluid (a 
zero-viscosity liquid) made from odd-parity 
Cooper pairs of neutral helium-3 atoms that 
have aligned spins®. The proposal gained much 
support, both for the compelling science that 
suggests it and for the beautiful idea that there 
could bean odd-parity superconductor driven 
by ferromagnetism in the same way that the 
cuprates might be even-parity superconduc- 
tors driven by antiferromagnetism. Of course, 
the “great tragedy of Science [is] the slaying of 
a beautiful hypothesis” by experimental facts’. 
Experiments always have the final say. 

The exciting science, the ability to grow 
large, extremely pure crystals and an exceed- 
ingly collaborative research community 
pushed superconducting strontium ruth- 
enate forward as a highly active topic of 
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investigation. Moreover, there was the abiding 
sense that it should be possible to unambigu- 
ously determine the nature of the material’s 
unconventional order parameter, because 
its high-temperature metallic state — unlike 
that of the cuprates — seemed to obey the 
conventional theory of metals. This determi- 
nation is an ongoing saga, with field-changing 
results coming even this year. Notable early 
work showed evidence for unconventional 
odd-parity pairing of electrons in nuclear mag- 
netic resonance (NMR) spectroscopy”, and 
for spontaneous generation of magnetism" 
consistent with the proposal outlined above. 

In the past five years, sophisticated meas- 
urements of strontium ruthenate have failed to 
show an odd-parity superconducting transition 
splitting into two under mechanical strain, as 
had been predicted”. These measurements, 
along witha reinvestigation using NMR spectro- 
scopy”, have given compelling evidence that 
the superconductivity is likely to be even parity. 
But this even-parity state is inconsistent with 
the experiments that showed the presence of 
spontaneous magnetism. Therefore, the nature 
of unconventional superconductivity in stron- 
tium ruthenate must be considered unresolved. 

This problem, together with that of the 
cuprates, has pushed theory, experiment and 
materials synthesis forward in directions that 
would have been unimaginable when supercon- 
ductivity in these compounds was discovered. 
And as is so often the case, many of the ideas 
that scientists have grappled with in the con- 
text of a hard problem have turned out to be 
incredibly influential in areas well beyond their 
original scope. Inthis particular case, important 
cross-fertilizing connections can be made with 
topological insulators (bulk electrical insulators 
that have conducting surfaces) and quantum 
computation’. The research community is 
still hard at work on the mystery of strontium 
ruthenate. Experiments always have the final say. 
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Drug discovery 


New antibiotics target 
bacterial envelope 


Marcelo C. Sousa 


Adouble membrane protects certain bacteria from 
antibiotics, but compounds have now been generated that 
can overcome this obstacle, seemingly by targeting a crucial 
protein in the outer membrane. See p.452 & p.459 


Antibiotic resistance is a growing global 
public-health problem’. One group of bacteria, 
called Gram-negative bacteria, is particularly 
difficult to treat, because the cells are shielded 
by adouble-membrane envelope, which con- 
stitutes a formidable barrier to antibiotics’. 
When antibiotics do breach the membranes, 
these bacteria often use efflux pumps to 
remove the drugs**. Three papers (two in 
Nature** and one in the Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences’) now describe 
antibiotics that overcome these obstacles by 
targeting, directly or indirectly, a proteininte- 
gral to the outer membrane. 

The outer membrane of Gram-negative 
bacteria contains lipopolysaccharide (LPS) 
molecules inits outer leaflet, with outer-mem- 
brane proteins (OMPs)* spanning the entire 
outer membrane. OMPs are folded into the 
membrane by a protein complex called the 
6-barrel assembly machine (BAM), thecentral 
component of which, BamA, is an OMP itself 
(Fig. 1). Because BamA is exposed to the extra- 
cellular space, it could be an Achilles heel in 
the bacterial shield — inhibitors that access 
BamA would not need to penetrate the cell. 
Indeed, a proof-of-concept study” has shown 
that this approach inhibits OMP folding and 
compromises membrane integrity, albeit by 
an unknown mechanism. 

The three current studies took different 
approaches to develop antibiotics against 
Gram-negative bacteria. On page 459, Imaietal.° 
turned to Gram-negative bacteria that live sym- 
biotically inthe gut of nematodeworms and can 
secrete antibiotics to fend off competing bacte- 
ria— including other Gram-negative species. A 
screen of the secretions from 22 of these symbi- 
onts revealed a Gram-negative-targeting anti- 
biotic, which the authors named darobactin. 

Darobactin displayed antibiotic activity 
against multiple Gram-negative bacteria, both 
invitro and in infected mice, including against 
several drug-resistant human pathogens 
such as polymyxin-resistant Pseudomonas 
aeruginosa and f-lactam-resistant Klebsiella 
pneumoniae and Escherichia coli. Darobactinas 


nottoxic tohuman cells atthe concentrations 
at which it was an effective antibiotic. 

Next, Imai et al. asked what bacterial 
molecule darobactin targets. The group 
identified three strains of F. coli that were 
resistant to darobactin and showed that each 
harboured mutations in the bamA gene. The 
mutations all changed amino-acid residues 
in the same region of BamA’s protein struc- 
ture, suggesting a putative binding site for 
darobactin that would beaccessible from the 
extracellular space. 

The authors provided evidence that daro- 
bactin and BamA bind to each other directly, 
using atechnique called isothermal titration 
calorimetry, which measures the heat changes 
associated with physical interactions between 
molecules. The results of nuclear magnetic 
resonance (NMR) spectroscopy experiments 
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were also consistent with direct binding, and 
suggested that the antibiotic stabilizes the 
protein ina potentially inactive conformation. 

The researchers next showed that daro- 
bactin inhibits the ability of an isolated BAM 
complex to perform its OMP-folding func- 
tion in vitro, consistent with direct BamA 
targeting. However, only one of the resistant 
BamA mutants showed reduced inhibition 
by darobactin in this assay. A test of whether 
darobactin-BamA binding is impaired in the 
bamA mutants could be used in the future to 
confirm BamA as the molecular target. 

On page 452, Luther et al.° focused 
on analogues of an existing antibiotic, 
murepavadin’’, which targets a surface- 
exposed protein called LptD that is involved 
in assembling LPSs in the outer membrane*. 
Murepavadin displays potent but narrow 
antibiotic activity against P. aeruginosa’. The 
authors therefore screened for murepavadin 
analogues that had antibiotic activity against 
other Gram-negative species. 

Luther and colleagues chemically linked the 
compoundsidentified throughthis screento 
a portion of another antibiotic, polymyxin B, 
that binds to LPS directly”. Intact polymyx- 
ins efficiently disrupt bacterial membranes 
and kill cells, butare rather toxicto humans”. 
The researchers hoped that linking just the 
LPS-binding portion of polymyxin B could 
increase the membrane targeting of their 
murepavadin analogues. Indeed, their strat- 
egy produced several chimaeras that had 
potent activity, both in vitro and in mice 
infected with K. pneumoniae, P. aeruginosa, 
E. coli and other Gram-negative bacteria, 
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Figure 1| Overcoming a double-membrane barrier. Gram-negative bacteria are protected by inner and outer 
membranes. The outer membrane contains lipopolysaccharide (LPS) molecules in the outer layer and integral 
outer-membrane proteins (OMPs). These proteins are synthesized in the cell's cytoplasm and transported to 
the space between the membranes by the translocation machinery (dark blue). From here, they are captured, 
inserted and folded into the outer membrane by the BAM protein complex (red arrows). BamAis the central 
component of BAM andis accessible from the bacterial surface. Three studies’ ’ describe new antibiotics that 
seem to target BamA, preventing the normal OMP folding that is required for bacterial survival. 
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including drug-resistant strains. Notably, the 
chimaeras showed low toxicity in mice. 

It might be expected that the chimaeras 
would target LptD, but when Luther and 
colleagues tested for interacting partners, 
they found evidence of BamA targeting. The 
authors analysed strains of K. pneumoniae 
that showed resistance to the chimaeras. 
They found that resistant strains carried 
mutations in several genes, including bamA 
and genes responsible for LPS modification. 
Reintroduction of the wild-type bamA gene 
into the resistant strains led to increased 
sensitivity to the chimaera, indicating that 
BamA has arolein the antibiotic’s mechanism 
of action. 

Direct chimaera-BamA binding was 
confirmed with in vitro assays in which the 
authors fluorescently labelled the chimaeras 
and monitored changes in fluorescence that 
indicate binding to a large protein such as 
BamA. As with darobactin, NMR experiments 
suggested that chimaera binding stabilizes 
BamA ina potentially inactive conformation, 
consistent with direct BamA targeting. How- 
ever, when the bacteria were treated directly 
with the chimaeras, both the outer and inner 
membranes were rapidly permeabilized; 
this suggests that the compounds might act 
directly onthe membrane. The results raise 
the possibility that the chimaeras act ina sim- 
ilar way to polymyxins, with binding to BamA 
strengthening their membrane targeting. 

Inthethird study, Hart etal.’ identified acom- 
pound, MRL-494, that had similar antibiotic 
potency against both wild-type £. colianda 
mutant defective in outer-membrane integrity 
and efflux mechanisms, suggesting that this 
antibiotic might not need to penetrate the cell 
to exertits activity. /n vitro, MRL-494 exhibited 
moderate potency against Gram-negative path- 
ogens, including K. pneumoniae and P. aerugi- 
nosa. The efficacy of MRL-494 in animal models 
remains to be tested. 

The authors showed that treatment of £. coli 
with the compound resulted in decreased 
abundance of OMPs in the outer membrane, 
indicating BamA as a possible target. In sup- 
port of this possibility, Hart et al. identified 
a bamA mutation that confers resistance 
to MRL-494 in £. coli. They showed that, 
whereas MRL-494 inhibited normal folding 
ofamodel OMPinF. colicells expressing wild- 
type bamaA, it had less effect on the resistant 
cells. The researchers found that MRL-494 
stabilizes BamA against heat-induced protein 
aggregationin cells, suggesting an interaction 
between the two. However, MRL-494 stabi- 
lizes the resistant bamA mutant to a similar 
extent. Furthermore, MRL-494 displays similar 
potency against Gram-positive bacteria, which 
lack BamA. Therefore, in Gram-negative bac- 
teria, MRL-494 might inhibit BamA directly or 
might target the outer membrane and affect 
BamA function indirectly. 
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Together, these studies describe new 
antibiotics that are active against diffi- 
cult-to-treat Gram-negative bacteria. Giventhe 
compounds size and chemistry, they are likely 
toact atthe cell surface, bypassing the need to 
breach the permeability barrier. Imai etal. pro- 
vided compelling evidence that BamA is the 
target of darobactin, including a putative bind- 
ing site, to be confirmed by demonstrating 


“These studies describe new 
antibiotics that are active 
against difficult-to-treat 
Gram-negative bacteria.’ 


reduced binding to resistant mutants. The 
chimaeric compounds both seem to bind 
BamA and LPS. But, as is also the case for MRL- 
494, further experiments will be required to 
determine whether their activity is caused by 
direct effects on BamA. 

Future research to identify specific BamA 
binding sites for any of the compounds, and 
to examine the mechanism by which antibiotic 
binding impairs BamA activity, would provide 
aplatform for further antibiotic development. 
Such research might also shed light on how 
BAM mediates the insertion and folding of 
OMPs, which is poorly understood. 

Darobactin and MRL-494 are initial lead 


Condensed-matter physics 


compounds, and medicinal-chemistry efforts 
could yield more-potent and effective ana- 
logues. Preclinical studies aimed at determin- 
ing their toxicity in animal models willalso be 
important. Luther and colleagues’ chimaeras 
are at amore advanced stage of development, 
because, as the authors show, they have potent 
in vivo activity as well as favourable toxicity, 
pharmacokinetics and pharmacodynamics 
in animal models. The future looks promising 
for this newly discovered class of antibiotic. 
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Magnetic and topological 
order united in acrystal 


Roger S. K. Mong & Joel E. Moore 


A material that has electrically conducting surfaces has been 
found to show, when cooled, a type of magnetic ordering 

that reduces conduction at the surfaces. Such remarkable 
behaviour could have practical applications. See p.416 & p.423 


An ordered arrangement of magnetic 
moments ina material normally prevents the 
formation of another kind of electronic order 
associated with an exotic state of matter known 
as a topological insulator. But Otrokov et al.’ 
(page 416) and Rienks et al.” (page 423) report 
that manganese bismuth telluride integrates 
these two types of electronic behaviour. The 
complex layered structure of alternating mag- 
netic and topologically non-trivial regions in 
this material leads to an intriguing and poten- 
tially technologically useful interplay between 
magnetic and topological order. 

One of the earliest descriptions of elec- 
tronic order in solids was of ferromagnetism, 
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the existence of which was reported in natural 
minerals in Greece and China more than 
2,000 years ago. In a simple ferromagnet, 
microscopic magnetic moments, arising pre- 
dominantly from the spin (intrinsic angular 
momentum) of a material’s electrons, align 
in the same direction, leading to an overall 
macroscopic magnetic moment. The con- 
cept of antiferromagnetism, in which spins 
align in alternating directions and the aver- 
age magnetic momentis zero, was developed 
only inthe 1930s. These two kinds of magnetic 
order are viewed theoretically as breaking 
time-reversal symmetry: when the direc- 
tion of time is reversed, the pattern of spins 


a Ordinary topological 
insulator 


b Topological insulator with 
random magnetic impurities 


Cc Antiferromagnetic 
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Figure 1|A new spin on topological insulators. a, In an ordinary topological insulator, the atoms are 
unmagnetized (beige), the interior is electrically insulating and all of the surfaces are conducting. b, When 
random magnetic impurities (red) are introduced, all of the surfaces become insulating. Rienks et al.” 
present evidence that magnetic manganese atoms sit in random locations when added to bismuth selenide, 
but separate into layers when added to bismuth telluride (not shown). c, If the electron spins (intrinsic 
angular momenta) of atoms forma pattern that alternates between layers (illustrated by the red and blue 
atoms), an antiferromagnetic topological insulator forms. This has both conducting and insulating surfaces; 
whether a particular surface is conducting or insulating depends onits orientation relative to the magnetic 
structure. Here, the top and bottom surfaces are insulating, and the others are conducting. Otrokov et al.' 
present evidence for such an antiferromagnetic topological insulator. 


is changed. Time reversal acts by reversing 
velocities (a bit like running a movie back- 
wards) as well as by reversing the direction of 
angular momenta, including spins. 

However, unbroken time-reversal symmetry 
is required to produce topological insulators, 
which have been atremendously active area of 
study**. Topological insulators have an electri- 
cally insulating interior, but a conducting sur- 
face. The property that sets them apart from 
ordinary insulators is that their surfaces can- 
not be made to have a simple insulating state 
as long as time-reversal symmetry is unbro- 
ken. This makes topological insulators ideal 
platforms for generating excitations knownas 
Majorana zero modes, whichare the basis fora 
topological approach to quantum computing’. 

The two current papers demonstrate that 
crystalline manganese bismuth telluride 
manages to combine these seemingly incom- 
patible magnetic and topological orders. 
When cooled, the material becomes magnetic, 
and yet displays a kind of topological insulat- 
ing behaviour. Unlike an ordinary topological 
insulator, for which every surface is conduct- 
ing, such an antiferromagnetic topological 
insulator has surfaces that are conducting 
or insulating, depending on how the specific 
surface cuts through the alternating pattern 
of spins® (Fig. 1). 

Manganese bismuth telluride can be viewed 
as a stack of magnetic manganese telluride 
layers that are separated by layers of a bench- 
mark topological insulator, bismuth telluride’. 
Indeed, athin-film version of this material was 
produced earlier this year by alternately grow- 
ing single layers of manganese telluride and 


bismuth telluride®. The current work shows 
that crystalline manganese bismuth telluride 
integrates two of the most actively studied 
kinds of order: topological insulating behav- 
iour and single-layer magnetism, as seen in 
monolayer ferromagnets, such as chromium 
triiodide’. 

The key feature of the antiferromagnetism 
in manganese bismuth telluride is that it can 
retain a modified version of time-reversal 
symmetry. In an antiferromagnet, the flipping 
of spins associated with time reversal changes 
the pattern of alternating spins. However, the 
combined transformation of first flipping 
the spins and then shifting the position of the 
pattern by a unit cell (the smallest repeating 
unit of a crystal lattice) can leave the pattern 
unchanged. 

Consider adding such antiferromagnetism 
toa topological insulator. The conducting sur- 
faces of the topological insulator are suscepti- 
ble to externally applied or intrinsic magnetic 
fields, because such fields break time-reversal 
symmetry. Depending on how an antiferro- 
magnetic pattern ends at a surface, the sur- 
face can have alternating spins akin to those 
ina2D antiferromagnet, uniform spins similar 
to those in a 2D ferromagnet or a more com- 
plicated spin configuration. Consequently, 
what happens to the surface conduction of 
the material depends on how these surfaces 
cut the magnetic order (Fig. 1). 

Otrokov etal. carried out numerical simula- 
tions in conjunction with various experimental 
probes of manganese bismuth telluride. On the 
basis of the results, they argue that the mate- 
rial has both an antiferromagnetic order and 
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aband inversion (whereby the usual ordering 
of electron energy bands is flipped), whichis a 
signal of a topological insulator. The authors 
used amethod knownas X-ray magnetic circu- 
lar dichroism to confirm the magnetic order- 
ing experimentally. 

In addition, these authors used a technique 
called angle-resolved photoemission spec- 
troscopy to study the electronic structure at 
the material’s surface. They observed that 
a structure in the surface electron bands, 
known as a Dirac cone, is modified near and 
below the temperature at which the material 
becomes antiferromagnetic. This Dirac cone 
is the distinguishing feature of the surface of 
atopological insulator, and its disappearance 
is a sign that the surface has been converted 
from conducting to insulating. 

Rienks et al. carried out detailed studies of 
the atomic and electronic structure of bismuth 
telluride to which varying amounts of man- 
ganese had been added through a process 
called doping. They found that asmall amount 
of doping (about 6% manganese) turns the 
topological insulator into a ferromagnet 
(as opposed to the antiferromagnet seen by 
Otrokov et al.). Rienks and colleagues also 
observed a tendency of doped bismuth tellu- 
ride to form septuple layers, similar to those 
in crystalline manganese bismuth telluride, 
but separated by standard, quintuple layers 
of bismuth telluride. In addition, they studied 
manganese-doped bismuth selenide, which 
might have been expected to behave in the 
same way as its telluride counterpart, given 
that these compoundsare similar topological 
insulators. 

Rienks et al. found that manganese added 
to bismuth selenide does not have as strong a 
tendency to form layers as it does in bismuth 
telluride, and they showed that this structural 
difference has consequences for the magnetic 
structure and surface electrons. The telluride 
compound has a gap in energy between sur- 
face electron bands and has a magnetization 
that is perpendicular to the plane of the sur- 
face. By contrast, the selenide compound does 
not have this gap and has in-plane magneti- 
zation. The energy gap in the telluride com- 
pound disappears when the temperature is 
raised above the magnetic transition temper- 
ature. This connection between the energy 
gap and magnetism has been challenging to 
observe in other materials and samples. 

A notable requirement for an antiferro- 
magnetic topological insulator is that whether 
asurface has gaps (insulating) or doesnot (con- 
ducting) depends onthe surface termination 
ofthe 3D crystal. This difference could be seen 
by producing other surfaces, or by looking at 
steps ona surface using scanning tunnelling 
microscopy. The combination of magnetic and 
topological behaviour observed inthe current 
papers could lead to new spin-based electronic 
devices, because the topological aspects 
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might, for example, improve how materials 
transport spin currents. There is an overlap 
in potential applications with a topological 
phenomenon called the quantum anomalous 
Hall effect (QAHE), which is generated using 
magnetic impurities in thin films of topo- 
logical insulators”. Steps on the surface of 
an antiferromagnetic topological insulator 
produce the same perfectly conducting edge 
channels as in the QAHE. 

The fact that manganese bismuth tellu- 
ride is intrinsically magnetic, rather than 
having its magnetism result from randomly 
located impurities, as in current QAHE mater- 
ials, could be advantageous. Key questions 
remain about how the magnetism varies 
between different samples of this material. 
In particular, it seems that both the magnetic 
transition temperature and the nature of the 
magnetic ordering between planes could 
vary, and that an applied magnetic field might 
be used to switch this ordering. At a more 
fundamental level, antiferromagnetic topo- 
logical insulators are predicted to support, 
without applied electric or magnetic fields, 
a quantized electromagnetic response (one 
that comes in discrete units), known as axion 
electrodynamics*®. The current papers show 


Medical research 


how the synthesis and theory of crystals that 
have various symmetries combine to reveal 
important types of electronic order. 
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Antitumour T cells stand 


the test of time 


Miguel Reina-Campos & Ananda W. Goldrath 


Enhancing antitumour immune responses has revolutionized 
cancer treatment, yet some hurdles impede this approach. 
The discovery of a way to boost the lifespan and function of 
antitumour immune cells removes a key obstacle. See p.471 


Immune cells called cytotoxic CD8 T cells 
can directly kill tumours and are key weap- 
ons mobilized in many immunotherapy 
approaches used in the clinic. However, the 
cells’ activity can be thwarted by the ability of 
tumours to create harsh microenvironments, 
recruit immunoregulatory cells and induce 
inhibitory signals that hamper T-cell func- 
tion, accumulation and tumour infiltration. 
On page 471, Wei et al.‘ report that depletion 
of the protein REGNASE-1 extends the survival 
of antitumour CD8T cells and enhances their 
function, enabling the cells to fight cancer 
more effectively. 

The development of anticancer clinical 
strategies that use immune cells has pro- 
foundly improved the treatment of certain 
malignancies. The delivery of T cells that 
can specifically target tumours is used in 
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an approach called adoptive T-cell therapy 
(ACT), which relies on T cells that have been 
taken froma person’s blood or tumour. These 
cells are stimulated in the laboratory to cause 
them to divide and to increase the number of 


“This study offers astrong 
incentive to investigate 
the use of combinatorial 
approaches.” 


antitumour T cells, and, in some cases, they 
are modified to enhance their ability to elim- 
inate cancer cells”. For example, T cells can 
be engineered to express a receptor, called 
a chimaeric antigen receptor (CAR-T), that 
specifically targets tumours, and such cells are 
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remarkably successful at treating leukaemia. 

Despite the immense potential of this strat- 
egy, the use of ACT is currently limited because 
the modified T cells that are transferred back 
to a person with cancer can be short-lived, 
and are often unable to overcome a tumour’s 
ability to hinder their function. When naive 
T cells recognize a disease-causing agent or 
atumour cell, they proliferate to form short- 
lived tumour-killing (that is, cytotoxic) 
CD8 T cells (also known as effector cells) that 
kill these infected or malignant cells (Fig. 1). 
If the infection or the tumour cells are elimi- 
nated, most of these CD8T cells die, but asmall 
population remains in the form of long-lived 
memory T cells, which are self-renewing and 
can generate cytotoxic CD8 T cells ifthe same 
infection or malignancy is encountered again’. 

However, ifthe infection or tumour cannot 
be eliminated, the cytotoxic T cells progres- 
sively lose their function (a process termed 
exhaustion). The ideal population of T cells 
for use in ACT would infiltrate tumours and 
accumulate in substantial numbers while 
retaining cytotoxic function and the capac- 
ity for self-renewal’. Yet the differentiation of 
T cells into cytotoxic CD8 T cells impairs suc- 
cessful retention of the potential to form long- 
lived memory cells. This raises the question 
of whether a strategy can be found to induce 
both of these beneficial traits in T cells used for 
ACT. It has been speculated that, in the unfor- 
giving tumour microenvironment, CD8 T cells 
would need to have a robust metabolism to 
sustain the nutritional and energetic require- 
ments needed for survival and to retain their 
antitumour activity‘. 

Wei etal. used the CRISPR-Cas9 gene-editing 
technology to disrupt more than 3,000 genes 
associated with metabolism in T cells, to test 
their functions in a mouse model of anti- 
tumour ACT. The authors identified more than 
200 genes that have a striking ability to affect 
the persistence and function of the CD8 T cells 
transferred into tumour-bearing mice. The dis- 
ruption of many genes had anegative effect on 
the ability of the cells to persist and thus accu- 
mulate in tumours, but the disruption of four 
genes resulted in a much higher than normal 
number of T cells infiltrating the tumours. 

At the top of this list is the gene that 
encodes the enzyme REGNASE-1. Its deletion 
in CD8T cells caused 2,000 times more of 
these cells to accumulate in tumours than did 
CD8T cells that expressed REGNASE-1. This 
enzyme binds to and degrades RNA, and influ- 
ences immune responses? ’, but its role in the 
antitumour functionofCD8T cellshadnotbeen 
explored. CD8 T cells that lacked REGNASE-1 
were better than wild-type CD8 T cells at 
fighting two types of tumour in mice: an 
aggressive skin cancer called melanoma 
and a blood cancer termed acute lympho- 
cytic leukaemia. The REGNASE-1-deficient 
CD8 T cells proliferated at a similar rate to 
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Figure 1| Boosting T cells to enable a sustained antitumour response. Immunotherapy uses immune cells 
called T cells to target cancer in the clinic; however, these tumour-killing cytotoxic CD8 T cells are short- 
lived. Moreover, they can be inhibited by the tumour microenvironment and lose their functional activity 
because of chronic stimulation if the tumour is not eliminated. Wei et al.’ studied the factors affecting 

T-cell responses against tumours in mouse models. A T-cell response begins when a naive T cell becomes 
activated by recognizing its target protein (not shown). Activated T cells can give rise to memory-like T cells 
that can self renew or generate cytotoxic CD8 T cells. The authors report thatifT cells are engineered to 

lack the protein REGNASE-1, they are reprogrammed to form high numbers of memory-like T cells and have 
enhanced antitumour activity compared to the case of REGNASE-1-expressing T cells. Therefore, if T cells are 
REGNASE-1 deficient, they are better equipped to sustain high numbers of cytotoxic CD8 T cells in tumours 
and produce a prolonged antitumour response. Loss of REGNASE-1 provides the joint benefit of generating 
T cells that have more tumour-killing activity and memory-like qualities. Whether these reprogrammed 
memory-like T cells directly contribute to tumour-killing activity is unknown. By contrast, T cells that 
express REGNASE-1 produce ashort-lived antitumour response that fails to overcome tumour inhibition of 


the immune response. 


the wild-type cells, but did not die as rapidly, 
allowing them to accumulate. 

To better understand how REGNASE-1 
deficiency resulted in this increased persis- 
tence of T cells, the authors analysed gene- 
expression profiles of REGNASE-1-deficient 
and wild-type cells. REGNASE-1 deficiency was 
linked with an increase ina molecular signature 
characteristic of memory T cells, suggesting 
the presence of alarger than normal popula- 
tion of long-lived memory-like cells that can 
give rise to cytotoxic CD8 T cells. REGNASE-1- 
deficient CD8 T cells showed striking 
increases in mitochondrial function (mito- 
chondria are organelles that provide a crucial 
source of cellular energy), including the ability 
to produce energy and consume oxygen. This 
is notable because this capacity is often com- 
promised in tumour-fighting T cells®. These 
combined effects of REGNASE-1 deficiency 
enabled CD8 T cells and CAR-T cells used for 
ACT to accumulate and remain active over time 
in the cancers targeted in the mouse models. 

To further understand this mechanism, Wei 
and colleagues used CRISPR-Cas9 to disrupt 
approximately 20,000 genes in REGNASE-1-de- 
ficient CD8T cells, to pinpoint key downstream 
genes that mediate the REGNASE-1-dependent 
cellular reprogramming. The inactivation of 
the transcription factor BATF, a key regulator 


of the differentiation of CD8T cells’, abolished 
the long lifespan of T cells lacking REGNASE-1 
and their high expression of genes associated 
with mitochondria. The authors found that the 
combined depletion of REGNASE-1 with that 
of either of the proteins PTPN2 or SOCS1 had 
a synergistic effect that increased the persis- 
tence, accumulation and antitumour activity 
of T cells compared with the properties of 
T cells that were deficient only in REGNASE-1. 

Wei and colleagues report that 
REGNASE-1-deficient CD8T cells hada higher 
expression of cytotoxic proteins than did 
wild-type CD8 T cells in both the memory-like 
and the cytotoxic CD8 T cells in tumours. 
Wild-type cells with memory-like properties 
typically do not kill tumour cells directly’®. 
It is not clear whether REGNASE-1-deficient 
memory-like T cells function solely to self-re- 
new and produce the cytotoxic CD8-T-cell 
population, or whether they can also directly 
mediate tumour-cell killing, given that their 
expression of cytotoxic molecules is higher 
than that of wild-type CD8 T cells. 

If they do have a role in tumour-cell kill- 
ing, how do these REGNASE-1-deficient 
memory-like CD8 T cells manage to both do 
this and maintain the population of cyto- 
toxic CD8 T cells? Intriguingly, the authors 
show that, for increased persistence, the 
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REGNASE-1-deficient CD8 T cells need to 
encounter the tumour protein that they 
recognize. This might explain why the accu- 
mulation of antitumour T cells was more 
pronounced in mouse tumours than in the 
animals’ spleens, whichare richinT cells but 
are located away from the sites of exposure 
to the tumour proteins. 

It remains to be investigated whether 
other cues in the tumour microenvironment 
contribute to boosting the persistence of 
REGNASE-1-deficient CD8 T cells. To this end, 
it might be informative to assess the metabolic 
profile of CD8 T cells in the tumour that have 
combinatorial depletions of REGNASE-1, 
PTPN2, SOCS1 and BATF. This could provide 
insights into the effect of these proteins onthe 
reprogramming of CD8-T-cell metabolism and 
to what extent this is important for the cells’ 
differentiation and antitumour function. Also, 
finding the relevant metabolites in this context 
might provide clues to how these CD8 T cells 
can be influenced by anutritionally depleted 
tumour microenvironment. 

Wei and colleagues’ study reveals prom- 
ising leads that might result in advances in 
ACT-based immunotherapies. It will be worth 
testing whether engineering CD8 T cells to 
delete or express low levels of the gene encod- 
ing REGNASE-1 would be feasible as part of the 
manufacturing process for CAR-T cells. Finally, 
given that the inhibition of PTPN2 in tumour 
cells sensitizes them to immunotherapy", this 
study offers a strong incentive to investigate 
the use of combinatorial approaches, includ- 
ing REGNASE-1and PTPN2 inhibitors, as away 
to reprogram CD8T cells to improve current 
therapies. 
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365 days highlights from news & views 2019 


Snapshots ofscience 


Neurodegeneration 


Planetary science 


Condensed-matter physics 


Selective clearance 
of mutant 
huntingtin protein 


Huntington’s disease is caused 
by an abnormally long stretch 
of glutamine amino-acid 
residues in the huntingtin 
(HTT) protein. Cells degrade 
the mutant huntingtin (mHTT) 
through autophagy —a 
clearance mechanism that 
involves engulfment of 
proteins by a vesicle called 

the autophagosome. Liet al. 
hypothesized that compounds 
that bind to both the mutant 
polyglutamine tract and the 
protein LC3B, which resides in 
the autophagosome, would lead 
to engulfment and enhanced 
clearance of mHTT. The authors 
conducted small-molecule 
screens to identify candidate 
compounds, and used wild-type 
HTT in acounter-screen to rule 
out compounds that bind to the 
normal version of the protein. 
They found encouraging 
evidence that four compounds 
could produce functional 
improvements in models of 
Huntington’s disease across 
three species. This therapeutic 
strategy might also be useful 
for other diseases involving 
expanded polyglutamine tracts. 


Huda Y. Zoghbi writing in Nature 
575, 57-58 (2019). 

Original research: Nature 575, 
203-209 (2019). 


Anewmoon 
for Neptune 


In 1989, the NASA spacecraft 
Voyager 2 detected six moons 
of Neptune that are interior to 
the orbit of the planet’s largest 
moon, Triton. Showalter et al. 
report the discovery of aseventh 
inner moon, Hippocamp. 
Originally designated as 
S/2004 N Land Neptune XIV, 
this moon was found in images 
taken by NASA’s Hubble Space 
Telescope in 2004-05 and 
2009, and then confirmed 

in further images captured 

in 2016. Hippocamp is only 

34 kilometres wide, which 
makes it diminutive compared 
with its larger siblings, and it 
orbits Neptune (pictured) just 
inside the orbit of Proteus — the 
planet’s second-largest moon. 
The discovery of Hippocamp 

is intriguing because of the 
moon’s relationship to Proteus 
and the role that both objects 
might have had in the history of 
Neptune’s inner system. 


Anne J. Verbiscer writing in 
Nature 566, 328-329 (2019). 
Original research: Nature 566, 
350-353 (2019). 
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Superconductivity 
near room 
temperature 


Materials known as 
superconductors transmit 
electrical energy with 100% 
efficiency. They have a wide 
range of applications, such as 
magnetic resonance imaging 
in hospitals. However, these 
applications have been 
hampered, largely by the fact 
that the superconducting state 
exists only at temperatures 
well below room temperature 
(295 kelvin). Drozdov et al. 
report several key results 

that confirm that, when 
compressed to pressures of 
more than one million times 
Earth’s atmospheric pressure, 
lanthanum hydride compounds, 
which are richin hydrogen, 
become superconducting at 
250 K. In the next few years, 
experiments will probably 
focus on searching for 
superconductivity in other 
pressurized hydrogen-rich 
materials. Given that only 
asmall fraction of possible 
hydrogen-rich systems have 
been subjected to experiments 
at these tremendous pressures, 
it seems more likely than 

ever that the dream of room- 
temperature superconductivity 
might be realized in the near 
future. 


Fisheries 


James J. Hamlin writing in Nature 
569, 491-492 (2019). 

Original research: Nature 569, 
528-531 (2019). 
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Micronutrient 
richness of 


global fish 
catches 


analysis 


For the latest News & views 
published by Nature, visit: 
www.nature.com/research- 


re ‘ ~ ZZ 
Fish are a source of micronutrients that help to 
prevent nutrient-deficiency diseases. For 43 countries, 
Hicks et al. mapped the relationship between the 
fish-derived nutrients available from fisheries’ 

catches and the prevalence of such diseases. Their 
data demonstrate that catches in some developing 
countries should be enough to meet the key 
micronutrient needs of their populations. However, 

in many developing tropical countries, a substantial 
proportion of local fish catches are either exported 

or processed locally to generate fishmeal that is then 
exported and used to feed farmed fish. Many of the 
local fisheries (pictured), which had traditionally 
supplied the regional markets, now instead supply 
fishmeal plants. This does not reduce the pressure on 
wild fish. Moreover, it deprives people on low incomes 
of previously affordable, nutritious local fish. 


Daniel Pauly writing in Nature 574, 41-42 (2019). 
Original research: Nature 574, 95-98 (2019). 


Genetic engineering 


CRISPR tool 
enables precise 
genome editing 


Tremendous progress has been 
made in developing gene- 
editing tools. But aseemingly 
fundamental limit to the 
efficiency and precision of 
gene editing had been reached, 
owing to the tools’ reliance on 
complex and competing cellular 
processes. Anzalone et al. now 
describe ‘search-and-replace’ 
genome editing, which enables 
the genome to be altered 
precisely. In their process, the 
‘search’ part of an RNA guide 
directs a Cas9 proteintoa 
specific sequence ina DNA 
target, where it cuts one of the 
two DNA strands. A reverse 
transcriptase enzyme then 
produces DNA complementary 
to the sequence in the ‘replace’ 
part of the guide, and installs it 
at one of the cut ends, where it 
takes the place of the original 
DNA sequence. DNA repair then 
produces a fully edited duplex. 
Imperfect edits are almost 
entirely avoided. 


Randall J. Platt writing in Nature 
576, 48-49 (2019). 

Original research: Nature 576, 
149-157 (2019). 


Glaciology 


Greenland’s 
subglacial methane 
released 


Sediments beneath glaciers 
and ice sheets harbour carbon 
reserves that, under certain 
conditions, can be converted to 
methane, a potent greenhouse 
gas. Lamarche-Gagnon etal. 
present direct measurements 
of dissolved methane in water 
discharged froma land- 
terminating glacier of the 
Greenland Ice Sheet (pictured) 
during the summer. The water 
was supersaturated with 
methane, and the amount 

of methane released to the 
atmosphere rivals that from 
other terrestrial rivers. 
Subglacial sediments can 
therefore act as alocal source 
of methane, corroborating 

the results of other studies. 
Lamarche-Gagnon etal. go 
further by demonstrating 

that the continuous flux of 
methane from the Greenland 
subglacial environment varies 
with the efficiency of subglacial 
meltwater drainage. The study 
provides an example of how 
our planet’s icy domains can 
interact with the surrounding 
Earth system in unexpected and 
potentially important ways. 


Lauren C. Andrews writing in 
Nature 565, 31-32 (2019). 
Original research: Nature 565, 
73-77 (2019). 
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365 days highlights from news & views 2019 


Genetics 


Fate of a father’s 
mitochondria 


The DNA of eukaryotic 
organisms (such as animals, 
plants and fungi) is stored in 
two cellular compartments: in 
the nucleus and in organelles 
called mitochondria. A healthy 
individual’s mitochondrial DNA 
(mtDNA) molecules are mostly 
identical. However, in people 
with diseases caused by mtDNA 
mutations, normal and mutant 
mtDNA molecules typically 
coexist ina single cell—a 
situation termed heteroplasmy. 
Mitochondrial DNA was 
thought to derive exclusively 
from maternal egg cells, with 
no paternal contribution, but 
Luo etal. challenge this dogma, 
identifying three families with 
mtDNA heteroplasmy caused 
by biparental mitochondrial 
inheritance. Previous work has 
shown that mitophagy, the 
process by which cells ‘eat’ their 
own mitochondria, has arole 

in the selective elimination of 
paternal mitochondria. These 
rare instances of paternal 
mtDNA transmission might 
therefore be attributed to 
defective mitochondrial 
turnover. 


Thomas G. McWilliams and 

Anu Suomalainen writing in 
Nature 565, 296-297 (2019). 
Original research: Proc. Natl 
Acad. Sci. USA 115, 13039-13044 
(2018). 


Artificial intelligence 


Robots ontherun 


Young animals gallop across 
fields, climb trees and 
immediately find their feet 
with enviable grace after they 
fall. And like our primate 
cousins, humans can deploy 
opposable thumbs and fine 
motor skills to complete tasks 
suchas effortlessly peeling a 
clementine or feeling for the 
correct key ina dark hallway. 
Although walking and grasping 
are easy for many living things, 
robots have been notoriously 
poor at gaited locomotion and 
manual dexterity. Even a robot 
that performs beautifully in 
simulation will stumble and 
fall after a few encounters 

with seemingly minor physical 
obstacles. Writing in Science 
Robotics, Hwangbo et al. report 
that a data-driven approach to 
designing robotic software can 
improve the locomotion skills 
of robots. They demonstrate 
their method using the ANYmal 
robot (pictured) — a medium- 
dog-sized quadrupedal system. 


Hod Lipson writing in Nature 568, 
174-175 (2019). 

Original research: Sci. Robot. 4, 
eaau9354 (2019). 
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Synthesis 


Chemical libraries 
froma double click 


Acopper-catalysed reaction, 
known as the CuAAC reaction, 
is the poster child for click 
chemistry. A reaction is defined 
as click chemistry if it is (among 
other things) operationally 
simple, high-yielding, 
applicable to a broad range of 
compounds, yet exceptionally 
selective — the chemical groups 
that undergo the reaction 

must react only with each 
other. CuAAC reactions are 
used in many disciplines, but 
their applications would be 
even broader if structurally 
complex azide compounds 
(which contain N, groups) were 
more widely available to use as 
reactants. Meng etal. report that 
fluorosulfuryl azide (FSO,N,) 
reacts with almost any primary 
amine (compounds that contain 
NH, groups) to achieve a nearly 
100% yield of the corresponding 
azide, and used their reagent to 
make a library of 1,224 azides. 
Their reaction meets the speed, 
breadth and efficiency criteria 
for click chemistry. Moreover, 
the prepared azide solutions 
can be used directly in CuAAC 
reactions. 


Joseph J. Topcezewski and 
En-Chih Liu writing in Nature 574, 
42-43 (2019). 

Original research: Nature 574, 
86-89 (2019). 
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READERS’ 
CHOICE 


We asked readers to vote 
for a News & Views article 
to be included as part of 
our round-up of the year. 
This is the one they chose. 


Palaeoanthropology 


Unknown human 
relative found 
in Asia 


Détroit etal. report the 
remarkable discovery of 

a human relative that will 

no doubt ignite plenty of 
scientific debate. This newly 
identified species was found 
in the Philippines and named 
Homo luzonensis. Rapidly 
changing knowledge about 
hominin evolution in Asia is 
forcing the re-examination 
of ideas about early hominin 
dispersals from Africa to 
Eurasia. Homo luzonensis 
provides yet more evidence 
that hints that Homo erectus 
might not have been the 
only globe-trotting early 
hominin. The interesting 
mix of features observed in 
H. luzonensis raises questions 
about the species’ ancestry 
and its relationships with 
other human relatives. 

One thing can be said for 
certain — our picture of 
hominin evolution in Asia 
just got even messier, more 
complicated and a whole lot 
more interesting. 


Matthew W. Tocheri writing in 
Nature 568, 176-178 (2019). 
Original research: Nature 568, 
181-186 (2019). 
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Despite considerable global investment, only 60% of people who live with HIV 
currently receive antiretroviral therapy. The sustainability of current programmes 


remains unknown and key incidence rates are declining only modestly. Given the 
complexities and expenses associated with lifelong medication, developing an 
effective curative intervention is now a global priority. Here we review why and where 
acureis needed, and howit might be achieved. We argue for expanding these efforts 
from resource-rich regions to sub-Saharan Africa and elsewhere: for any intervention 
to have an effect, region-specific biological, therapeutic and implementation issues 


must be addressed. 


Anniversary 
collection: 
go.nature.com/ 
nature150 


Although much effort has been devoted to providing suppressive 
antiretroviral therapy (ART) to all of those in need, current trajectories 
suggest that this goal may not be attainable. A safe, effective and dura- 
ble intervention that completely eliminates the HIV infection (eradi- 
cation) or that suppresses viraemia in the absence of antiretroviral 
therapy (remission) (here we refer to both asa ‘cure’) could serve as an 
important adjunct inthe control of the HIV epidemic (Fig. 1). Although 
this seems a daunting goal, the scientific motivation is clear: long-term 
remission if not eradication has been observed in at least two people 
following transplantation of bone-marrow progenitor cells that lack 
the viral co-receptor CCR5’”; and durable remission occurs in approxi- 
mately 1% of individuals who are infected with HIV (elite controllers) 
and in 5-10% of those who are treated early in infection and then stop 
treatment (post-treatment controllers)**. Recent advances in animal 
models suggest that an HIV cure might be induced by some interven- 
tions, alone or in combination, suchas through the provision of broadly 
neutralizing antibodies, the generation of an effective antiviral CD8* 
T cell response or the knockout of CCRS. 

Despite some progress, a number of fundamental issues remain 
(Box 1). There is, for example, no consensus on why a cure is needed. 
Previous studies have focused on the needs of the individual, but as 
ART has become safer, more effective and more affordable, it is unclear 
whether acure will ever compete with current therapies. In this Review, 
we argue that the public-health implications of a cure might prove 
to be at least as important as the benefits for the individual. There is 
also no consensus on what a cure needs to do. Willa partially effective 
intervention that provides some with the ability to remain healthy 
in the absence of therapy for a few years be sufficient, or should we 


focus our efforts on complete eradication of the virus? Similarly, will 
an expensive cure that requires specialized laboratories be useful, or 
should we seek to develop an approach that is scalable and that could 
address the main unmet needs globally? Achieving a consensus on 
these fundamental questions is needed as these decisions will enable 
the prioritization of competing strategies going forward’. 


Why and where a cure is needed 


There are two main considerations driving the desire to cure HIV: to 
improve long-term health for individuals who are infected with HIV and 
to reduce on acommunity level the transmission of the virus to other 
individuals. The interests of these two motivating factors are generally 
well-aligned: for a cure to have an impact on either level, it will need to 
be safe, effective, durable, scalable and cost-effective. Ideally, it should 
also protect against reinfection. 


The individual perspective 

Many individuals living with HIV are able to obtain and adhere to an 
effective and typically well-tolerated treatment regimen of a single 
tablet once daily. Assuming such treatment options remain accessible, 
these individuals have few unmet needs and may not need acure. Still, 
not everyone with access to ART does well. Although current regimens 
are generally safe, they are not benign. Increased risk of cardiovascular, 
kidney and bone disease has been associated with more-commonly 
used drugs. Even the recently developed integrase inhibitor class may 
have long-term health consequences, including weight gain and obe- 
sity®”. Many individuals developed drug-resistant HIV during the early 
years of the treatment era; complex multidrug regimens are often 
needed to maintain virus control. As people age and need other medi- 
cations, polypharmacy has emerged asa concern for nearly all ageing 
people who have HIV. 

Stigma remains a problem for many people living with HIV and is 
now recognized as a major factor that affects health and well-being®. 
In many communities worldwide, prevalent social constructs make it 
highly stigmatizing to take ART and/or to attend HIV clinics’. Knowledge 
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Fig. 1| Pathways towardsacure. There are two broadly defined pathways for 
atreatment-free period of virus control. a, Eradication. The ideal outcome fora 
curative intervention would be the complete eradication of all replication- 
competent virus; gene-editing, latency reversal and block-and-lock 
approaches are all aimed at reducing the reservoir size and, if fully effective, 
could lead to complete eradication of the virus within an individual. 

b, Remission. Given observations made in elite and post-treatment controllers, 
amore plausible strategy may be to reduce the reservoir to more manageable 
levels while also enhancing immune control. Multiple combination approaches 
are now being pursued. CTLs, cytotoxic T lymphocytes. 


of HIVinfection also affects perceptions of social worth and peer rela- 
tionships”. It is not yet clear whether an HIV cure can address these 
challenges, but this would certainly be the goal. 


The public-health perspective 
Effective control of HIV with ART eliminates the risk of transmission 
(‘undetectable equals untransmissible’)"””, and the ability to test and 
treat with the aim of reducing transmission is now a universal goal. 
Currently, approximately half of the infected global population is 
believed to be on effective ART” and—should this treatment scenario 
not improve in the future—it is highly unlikely that the epidemic will 
be contained” (Fig. 2). Although nearly all countries have experienced 
progress in the roll-out of ART, the outcomes have been uneven” and 
the widespread availability of ART has led to only amodest reduction 
in HIV incidence insome communities with a high prevalence”. 

Antiretroviral treatment programmes in many countries are heavily 
reliant on international donor partners, raising concerns about the 
sustainability of these initiatives should the political and economic 
climate change. Indeed, UNAIDS estimates that US$26.2 billion in fund- 
ing (nearly a30% increase compared to current funding levels) will be 
required by the year 2020 to achieve their ‘90-90-90’ treatment goals 
(that is, 90% of people living with HIV should know their status, 90% of 
those people should be on ART and 90% of those people should have an 
undetectable viral load)'®. The global commitment to funding is stag- 
nating: whereas the compound annual growth rate for global funding 
inlow- and middle-income countries between 2000 and 2010 was 13%, 
this number has declined to 1.2% in the last five years. 

Theoretically, a short-term, affordable and effective intervention 
that results in sustained periods of virus control in the absence of any 
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therapy will reduce the overall strain on public-health systems, freeing 
up resources for other healthcare imperatives including other aspects 
of HIV prevention and care. Ideally, such a regimen will need to be as 
safe and effective as ART—a bar that might not be possible to achieve, 
particularly in adherent populations in which treatment response rates 
now approach 100%. This raises questions of how such a regimen will 
obtain regulatory approval and howit will be implemented. Discussions 
among key stakeholders will be needed to define in which situations a 
regimen that is less effective than ART will be effective and how such 
an approach will achieve regulatory approval. 

Ona global level, approximately 20% of individuals with HIV do not 
know their status” (Fig. 2). Multiple barriers to getting tested exist, 
including stigma and concerns about being diagnosed with an incurable 
disease. The availability of an effective cure might boost HIV control 
programmes by encouraging disenfranchised individuals with HIV to 
proactively seek testing and treatment for HIV, as has been documented 
for syphilis”. 


Why ART is not curative 


Many of the curative interventions that are currently being explored 
address virological and immunological factors that limit the ability of 
ART itself to cure HIV infection, as described below. 


Latency 

As aretrovirus, the HIV genome fully integrates into the host genome 
and persists for the lifetime of the infected cell?°*?. The vast major- 
ity of these integrated genomes appear to be transcriptionally silent 
(that is, latent)**. This state of latency—in which viral proteins are not 
produced-—enables infected cells to escape immune recognition and 
clearance. Latency is maintained by multiple mechanisms, including 
expression of unique and complex transcriptional pathways that may 
prevent reactivation”, the upregulation of anti-apoptotic genes® and 
blocks to various post-initiation transcriptional pathways (such as 
elongation, polyadenylation and multiple splicing)”*. 


Reservoir dynamics 

Approximately 0.01-1% of circulating CD4" T cells contain anintegrated 
genome, only a small proportion (<5-10%) of which are fully intact”, 
and only asmall proportion of intact genomes may be readily inducible 
and able to support virus replication post-ART”””’. 

There is intense interest in further defining the cell populations 
that are more likely to be infected. CD32 was reported to bea putative 
biomarker”’, but subsequent studies have failed to confirm this find- 
ing. PD-1 has been associated with the reservoir in several studies*” *. 
Other cell populations enriched for HIV include those that express 
other checkpoint receptors*!*>*, markers of activation or prolifera- 
tion®, members of the tumour necrosis factor family***° and markers 
of cell adhesion and migration®”**®. The virus may also be enriched in 
the more differentiated effector memory cell population®*””, such as 
the T helper 1and 17 subsets***°. As these associations are modest and 
highly variable, none will prove useful as biomarkers or as targets for 
host-directed immunotherapies. These findings, however, provide 
insights into how HIV establishes latency. 

The fate of latently infected cells is largely dictated by the physiologi- 
cal pathways of T cell homeostasis”*?>*! *: infected cells undergo clonal 
expansion and are then maintained by those same factors that control the 
size and diversity of the memory T cell pool”. During long-term ART, indi- 
vidual clonal populations wax and wane as the entire reservoir becomes 
increasingly clonal in nature“*. Some integration events can disrupt the 
regulation of cell growth, leading to massive expansions*“’, The local 
chromatin environmentin which the virus integrates is also important: 
genomes integrated in largely silenced regions are less likely to be induc- 
ible***; indeed, some may be permanently silenced. These silenced 
genomes may be selected for and enriched during long-term ART. 


Box 1 


Unresolved questions 


The road to an HIV cure will be long and unpredictable. There are, 
however, several important issues that can be acknowledged and 
addressed. 

The nature of a curative intervention. Complete eradication 

of the virus from an individual is the ideal outcome of a cure 
intervention; however, short of aggressive interventions (for 
example, haematopoietic stem-cell transplantation), this may 

not be possible, at least with current technologies. Short of such 

a cure, the induction of a durable immune response (leading to 
sustained ART-free remission) is appealing. Such a response must 
be primed, expanded and topologically disposed to prevent viral 
spread as soon as it begins. Ideally, it would prevent rebound of 
the virus from endogenous sources and block viraemia upon re- 
exposure. It is likely that combination approaches will be required 
and, given the distribution of the epidemic around the world, 
curative interventions of this type must be safe, effective and 
scalable to be truly effective. It is hoped that future advances in 
gene targeting and editing in vivo may eventually lead to a more 
definitive and scalable cure. 

The clinical evaluation of candidate cures. At present, treatment 
interruption is the only way to discern the effect of most 
interventions. Although strategies have been developed to address 
associated risks to the treated individual, such interruptions also 
pose substantial risks to sexual partners, and there is no consensus 
about the mitigation of these risks. A high priority now is to identify 
circulating non-viral biomarkers that can predict the rebound of 
infectious virus. Ideally, such biomarkers would ultimately form 
the substrate of diagnostic tests that could be used by individuals 
to detect the failure of a candidate cure—that is, viral rebound— 
should it occur. 


Emerging data suggest that the intact genome may decay more rap- 
idly than the defective genomes*”*’, although some studies have argued 
the opposite”. It has also been suggested that the inducibility of intact 
genomes declines over time as the reservoir increasingly enters a rela- 
tive state of deep latency*”’; if confirmed, this would suggest that virus 
populations during long-term ART will be less likely to initiate rounds 
of virus replication after the cessation of therapy. 


HIV replication 

HIV may also persist in the face of suppressive ART owing to low but 
detectable levels of virus replication in lymphoid microenvironments”°, 
although the fact that the virus does not evolve over time argues that 
ART canbe fully suppressive”. Even if this is the case, ART can only pre- 
vent cells from becoming newly infected; cells that are already infected 
must be eliminated by other means. 


Host clearance mechanisms 

The capacity of the immune system to clear infected cells is also likely to 
bean important factor that contributes to the persistence of HIV. During 
acute infection, the virus evolves rapidly to escape the immune system 
and these mutants are retained in the reservoir. The numbers of HIV- 
specific CD8* T cells during ART are low (as expected given low antigen 
levels), often dysfunctional (as defined by expression of PD-1 and other 
markers) and often target HIV variants that have already escaped immune 
recognition™ ””. The administration of ART during acute HIV infection may 
prevent many of these abnormalities from emerging, but cells are often 
notsufficiently primed to be effective’* °°. Many of theimmunotherapies 
that are under development for an HIV cure seek to reverse these defects. 
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Fig. 2| The cascade of treatment and control. According to the most recent 
UNAIDS estimates, of the 37.9 million people living with HIV, only about 79% 
have been diagnosed and only about 53% are on effective therapy. It is 
estimated that about 1% are doing well inthe absence of therapy (‘elite’ control 
and rarely ‘post-treatment control’). Only two individuals are believed to have 
beencured. 


How todefinea cure 


Theideal outcome for any curative intervention would be the complete 
eradication of all replication-competent HIV particles—thatis, a steriliz- 
ing cure (Fig. 1). Asit will not be possible to prove that all infected cells 
that have replication-competent HIV have been eliminated“, a poten- 
tially cured individual will never really know whether any virus particles 
persist that can restart a systemic infection. Indeed, in several cases of 
very early ART treatment or allogeneic bone marrow transplants, the 
virus was no longer detectable yet rebounded within weeks to months 
after ART interruption™ ®. As an infected cell can initiate acute viraemia 
at any given time, new point-of-care or preferably at-home tests that 
can reliably determine whether the virus has rebounded may prove 
to benecessary for any strategy that is less than 100% effective®. This 
inability to predict whether and when arare infected cell will initiate an 
episode of acute viraemia argues for interventions that confer durable 
host-mediated control of a residual reservoir. 

Most strategies that are currently being pursued seek to durably 
induce a state in which the virus is maintained at such low levels that it 
can no longer cause disease or be transmitted to others (Fig. 1). Opera- 
tionally, sucha functional cure or state of durable virus remission will 
probably be defined as the sustained maintenance of a viral load that 
is less than the level of quantification with standard assays (for exam- 
ple, 40-50 copies of RNA per ml of plasma for some yet-to-be-defined 
period). Of note, remission strategies that achieve a low but persis- 
tently detectable level of viraemia may provide important benefits for 
individuals who are unable to adhere to standard regimens, including 
those with multidrug resistance or disenfranchised individuals who 
are unable to access or adhere to therapy. 


How to measure acure 


A major barrier to the development of curative interventions is the 
lack of a well-validated surrogate biomarker for the total reservoir of 
replication-competent virus in the body. This is especially crippling for 
‘go/no-go’ decisions at the proof-of-concept stage and a key impedi- 
ment to the initiation of investment in this new therapeutic area by 
biotechnological or pharmaceutical companies. 

Although HIV DNA can be readily measured in the CD4* T cell com- 
partment of ART-suppressed individuals, most of it (>95%) is defective 
and unable to contribute to new rounds of infection within the host or 
be transmitted to others””. Assays that directly quantify or estimate the 
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Box 2 


TPP of a potential cure 


Efforts are underway to identify those characteristics of a curative 
intervention that will be necessary for the intervention to be 
effective. It is expected that the first generation of cures will be 
expensive, require access to advanced technologies and have 
limited scalability. For a cure to truly alter the course of the global 
epidemic, a number of factors will need to be considered, all of 
which contribute to the target product profile (TPP). The minimal 
and optimal characteristics of a cure TPP should be discussed 
among all stakeholders as early in drug development as possible. 
Here we discuss the factors and associated characteristics that 
should be considered for an intervention to be effective. 
Clinical effect. The desired outcome (such as remission or the 
elimination of viral reservoir) and efficacy threshold should be 
well-defined. 

¢ Indication. The target populations to be included (for example, 
adults and children with HIV viral load < 100,000). 

e Re-exposure and reuse. The number and frequency of doses 
required for the cure to be effective and the requirements for 
pretreatment. 

¢ Dosing and administration. |n addition to the number and 
frequency of doses required for the cure to be effective and the 
requirements for pretreatment, the treatment route (such as 
infusion or oral administration) should be considered. 

¢ Storage and handling. The supply chain (for example, cold 
storage), formulation (such as the need for compounding) and 
shelf life need to be assessed. 

¢ Follow-up. Clinical monitoring, biomarker testing (such as viral 
load) and confirmatory testing (test of latent reservoir) need to be 
carried out. 

¢ Contraindications. Comorbidities (such as chronic kidney 
disease), concurrent therapies, social factors (that is, adherence 
to the treatment regime) and other conditions (such as 
pregnancy) need to be taken into account. 

¢ Safety and toxicity. Side effects (such as nausea, diarrhoea and 
mood disturbances) and toxicity (to the renal or hepatic system, 
for example) need to be assessed. 

¢Cost. The goal price in target markets needs to be such that this 
intervention will reach those people with the highest need. 


circulating reservoir of replication-competent virus are under devel- 
opment”, but the degree to which these approaches quantify viruses 
that can initiate new rounds of infection (the rebound-competent viral 
reservoir) has yet to be determined. Additionally, itis not clear whether 
and to what extent any measurement using blood will be able to quantify 
the level and disposition of viral reservoirs that are contained within 
tissues, where the vast preponderance of the replication-competent 
pool resides®. Novel approaches that quantify the virus within tissues 
directly (for example, using biopsies or imaging using labelled anti-HIV 
antibodies) or indirectly (for example, by assessing the host response 
to the virus by quantifying antibody titres) are in development”. 
Short of an unexpected breakthrough across the above barriers, the 
only way to determine the effectiveness of a putative curative inter- 
vention is to interrupt treatment with ART and then measure either 
the time-to-rebound (test of cure) or the level of set-point viraemia 
after rebound. The former approach is relatively safe if the viral load is 
measured frequently (usually weekly) and ART is resumed immediately 
upon the detection of rebound®®*”’. Defining the post-interruption 
set point is more informative but far more complicated. People who 
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are destined to control their virus in the absence of therapy may first 
experience a rapid but transient burst in viraemia*”, which can cause 
harmtothe immune system of the individual and poses risks to sexual 
partners”’. Strategies that aim to reduce the risk to participants and 
their sexual partners have been developed”. 


What acure needs to achieve 


Cure research remains focused in academic medical centres located 
in low HIV burden, resource-rich countries. As such, there has been 
limited public discussion on the practicalities of product development, 
particularly as they relate to sub-Saharan Africa. Failure early on to 
define a target product profile (TPP) risks developing a strategy that 
fails to be effective. In principle, a TPP should provide a broad outline 
of the minimal attributes of an effective therapy, guiding drug devel- 
opment while engaging all stakeholders, including the community, 
the regulators, the funders, the implementers and industry (Box 2). 

Anunresolved question is whether a cure will need to compete with 
and potentially replace ART. If this is the case, it will have to be as safe 
and effective as standard ART regimens, including emerging long- 
acting formulations—a high bar that is unlikely to be reached by cur- 
rently available interventions (for example, CCR5A32 bone-marrow 
transplantation). 

As modern ART regimens are remarkably safe and well-tolerated, 
any intervention associated with serious toxicities will probably be 
unacceptable to most stakeholders. With regard to efficacy, short- 
term failures in which a cure is administered and then quickly found 
to have failed could easily be managed by continuing or resuming ART. 
Long-term failures in which the virus rebounds after an unpredictable 
period of time would potentially be disastrous. In this setting, a burst 
of viraemia may go unnoticed for months, leaving the person and his 
or her sexual partner(s) at risk. Modern cure studies generally have 
indefinite periods of close monitoring to avoid this scenario®. Inex- 
pensive at-home diagnostics that are able to rapidly detect rebound 
might be needed when a curative strategy is implemented. 

Other factors are probably also important. If a cure leaves an indi- 
vidual susceptible to reinfection, then at least one model suggests it 
will rarely ever be effective from a public-health perspective, given 
that those who acquire HIV once will presumably have sustained 
exposures and risks for acquiring the infection a second time”. The 
‘Berlin patient’, for example (one of the two known cases in whom HIV 
is potentially cured), has disclosed publicly that he is now taking pre- 
exposure prophylaxis (PrEP); in other words, he has switched froma 
three-drug to atwo-drug regimen and is not living ina state of ART-free 
viral suppression. 

Acritical consideration for resource-limited settings will be ease of 
administration. Healthcare systems in most low- and middle-income 
countries are already strained by the existing disease burden and will 
not be able to cope with cure strategies that require the administration 
of multiple products, inpatient evaluations, a specialized infrastructure 
or extensive cold chain management. 

Finally, a curative intervention will only have a global influence if 
it is cost-effective. In the context of the epidemic in Zimbabwe, for 
instance, an accessible intervention would only make sense financially 
as areplacement for ART if it costs less than US$1,400 and enables ART 
interruption in 95% of treated individuals with a rate of viral rebound 
of approximately 5% per year”. For South African people with access to 
effective therapy, only asafe and highly effective curative intervention 
would be cost-effective”. 


How toachieve acure 

There are five broadly defined approaches to achieving an eradica- 
tive cure or remission: early ART, genetic modifications, ‘shock-and-kill’, 
‘block-and-lock’ and immunotherapy. 


Early ART 

Starting therapy immediately after the diagnosis of infection with HIV 
preserves immune function, limits virus diversification, minimizes HIV- 
related complications in the treated individual and prevents transmis- 
sion to others by lowering viraemia®’””. Although early ART may also 
prove to be curative (as suggested in a study of non-human primates)”, 
experience to date suggests that this will not often be observed in adults 
who are infected with HIV. Thus, ina carefully performed study of ten 
adults in Thailand who started ART in the first few weeks after infection, 
the virus rebounded almost immediately after ART was interrupted™. 
Similarly, an individual who started pre-exposure prophylaxis immedi- 
ately (probably within a day or two) after a recent infection nevertheless 
experienced viral rebound once ART was discontinued®. 

Although immediate ART will probably never cure an adult, it 
might under some circumstances provide benefits to infants. In the 
well-known case of the ‘Mississippi baby’, for instance, an infant was 
infected in utero, born witha viral load of approximately 20,000 cop- 
ies of RNA per ml, started on ART within 30 h of her birth, stopped 
therapy 18 months later and then experienced 30 months of virus-free 
remission before the occurrence of rebound. This case raises the pos- 
sibility that treatment in infants might prove curative if started earlier 
or maintained longer. 

Even if not curative, early ART appears to reshape the association 
between the virus and the immune system, allowing some people to 
eventually control their virus in the absence of treatment. Approxi- 
mately 5-10% of those treated early during the course of disease 
develop a state of ART-free viral remission**. These so-called post- 
treatment controllers generally start ART in the first few weeks to 
months of their infection, remain on ART for several years and then 
stop therapy for various reasons*. Less commonly, post-treatment 
control can occur in perinatally infected children who begin ART treat- 
ment soon after birth’”*®°. 


Genetic modifications and cell therapy 

There are two known cases in whom HIV is potentially cured: the Berlin 
patient! and the ‘London patient”. In each case, an HIV-seropositive 
patient with cancer received fully ablative chemotherapy and an allo- 
geneic stem-cell transplant from donors who naturally lacked CCR5S 
(CCR5A32/A32), a co-receptor used by many circulating virus strains 
toenter CD4*T cells. Once 100% chimaerism was achieved, all available 
CD4'T cells were resistant to new infections and the virus was unable to 
spread to uninfected cells. Although associated with multiple toxicities 
and high cost, these cases have provided proof-of-concept evidence 
that genetic and/or cellular modifications of the affected host might 
lead toa state of durable viral remission. 

Given these cases, the question arises of whether there are safer 
and more scalable ways to achieve the same result. The two transplant 
cases and limited studies in animal models*’ argue that, if CCR5 can 
be safely disrupted in T cells (including key progenitor cells), a cure 
may be achievable. As there are a number of approaches to genetically 
edit or suppress the function of CCR5S®, a major hurdle is the manner 
of delivery, which ideally would be done in vivo and not require ex 
vivo manipulation and transplantation. Given the strong interest in 
developing in vivo gene-editing strategies in other areas of medicine™, 
it seems likely that a safe and scalable delivery approach will eventually 
be able to target gene-modifying systems to appropriate, long-lived 
cell populations in vivo, precisely and safely disrupting or inhibiting 
the function of CCR5 and leading to an effective cure. CCR5 may bean 
ideal candidate for such atechnology as its disruption would probably 
prove to be safe and effective. There may be a threshold below which 
the frequency of susceptible cells is insufficient to support systemic 
infection®, arguing that even incomplete editing will be curative. 

Although editing CCRS is attractive, the limitations of this approach 
are not trivial. Many individuals have viruses that utilize CXCR4 for 


cell entry. Indeed, one recipient of an allogeneic stem-cell transplant 
froma donor with homozygous deletion of CCRS stopped therapy and 
exhibited rapid rebound ofa pre-existing CXCR4-utilizing variant®. Fur- 
thermore, although individuals who are homozygous for the CCR5A32 
allele generally do well, it remains unknown whether disruption of this 
pathway by gene modification will be safe. 

Gene-editing approaches that target and excise the integrated pro- 
virus would also be potentially curative®’. Nucleases that are specific 
to conserved areas of the provirus have been developed and validated 
in vitro, although selection for virus populations that are resistant to 
editing can occur. Combination approaches that target multiple sites in 
the virus may be needed, just as acombination of antiretroviral drugs is 
necessary to prevent HIV resistance®. Delivering a universally effective 
combination of gene-editing enzymes to all cells in the body that are 
infected with replication-competent viruses will be challenging but 
necessary for this strategy to work. 

Alternatively, novel genetic modifications that lead to an eradica- 
tive cure or remission might be delivered. Theoretically, ifacell canbe 
re-engineered to produce an effective antiviral response indefinitely, 
then a state of durable control will be achieved. Ina proof-of-concept 
study, SHIV-infected rhesus monkeys were infected with adeno-asso- 
ciated virus vectors that encoded three potent neutralizing antibodies 
against HIV; in one animal, high levels of the antibodies were durably 
produced, resulting in sustained control of the virus®. Efforts to repeat 
this in humans have been slowed by the development of anti-drug anti- 
bodies to the vector”’. 

Studies of individuals who naturally control HIV in the absence 
of therapy (elite controllers) have demonstrated that functional 
HIV-specific CD8’ T cells that target vulnerable regions of the virus 
can control the virus for years, suggesting that this mechanism 
may be harnessed for a functional cure. Although early attempts 
to re-engineer CD8* T cells to express a chimeric antigen receptor 
(CAR) that targets HIV failed”, more mature versions of this technol- 
ogy are now being used for the management of B cell malignancies” 
and actively repurposed for studies researching an HIV cure” ®. Bar- 
riers that will need to be overcome include limited sensitivity (the 
density of virus proteins on the surface may be too low to be readily 
recognized), limited persistence of the CAR-T cells in vivo, escape 
mutations and safety. 


Latency reversal 

With the hope that the induction of viral proteins could lead to 
immune-mediated recognition and destruction of infected cells, 
attempts have been made to reverse latency (called shock-and-kill or 
‘kick-and-kill’). Multiple first-generation latency-reversing agents have 
been studied in the clinic, and several have been shown to stimulate 
the transcription of HIV mRNA®**’ and perhaps even the production 
of viral particles’”°. A second generation of approaches has focused 
instead onnon-specific inducers of T cell activation, for example, Toll- 
like receptor (TLR) agonists’. Given the complexity and heteroge- 
neity of the reservoir*®, it seems likely that combinations of approaches 
may be needed!™"®, 

A fundamental problem with latency reversal is that, inthe absence of 
the concomitant generation of other factors (for example, animmune 
response that can suppress viraemia), it may be necessary to eliminate 
most if not all of the reservoir. Although one model predicts that a 
10,000-fold reduction in the reservoir will be needed to prevent virus 
rebound’, recent clinical data suggest that even with exceedingly small 
and undetectable reservoirs the virus will rebound within months®. As 
complete or near-complete elimination may prove to be impossible 
with latency-reversing agents alone, these approaches are now being 
proposed asa way to reduce the size of the reservoir to amore manage- 
able level, possibly enhancing the effectiveness of other (for example, 
immune-based) strategies (Figs. 1, 3). This approach is analogous to 
tumour debulking in cancer therapeutics. 
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Fig. 3 | HIV remission pathway. Many strategies that are currently in 
development are aimed at achieving durable control, rather than complete 
eradication. Allinterventions require individuals to first control HIV with ART. 
Interventions that are aimed at reducing the reservoir size (shock-and-kill, 
block-and-lock) are then initiated, followed by combination approaches to 
enhanceimmune control. ART is eventually interrupted, followed by an 
expected transient period of transient viraemia and eventually control of HIV. 
Post-ART monitoring of viral load may prove to be the most challenging and 
expensive component of this strategy. 


Deep latency 

Instudies carried out ex vivo, it has been found to be difficult to induce 
some proviruses out of latency”””’, suggesting that inducing a state 
of deep latency might contribute to a cure. During long-term ART, 
intact genomes may become enriched in non-genic chromosomal 
regions that are less likely to support efficient transcription of the 
viral genome’. Viral genomes that are therapeutically placed into such 
a state of deep latency would be effectively eliminated as a source of 
virus recrudescence. For example, didehydro-cortistatin A’” (a Tat 
inhibitor) caused a modest delay in virus rebound post-ART ina human- 
ized mouse model. As with the latency reversing approach, it seems 
likely that this approach (generally referred to as block-and-lock) might 
work best to reduce the effective reservoir size, thus enhancing the 
efficacy of other approaches. 


Immunotherapy 

Propelled by revolutionary advances in the field of oncology, multiple 
ongoing or planned clinical trials are testing various immunotherapies 
in people with HIV’. Most of these studies have targeted CD8’ T cells 
and multiple factors probably account for the fact that all have failed. 
The size of the reservoir in some people may be too large”. Many of the 
initial CD8* T cell responses target highly variable regions of the virus, 
resulting in rapid selection of escape mutants®. Sustained exposure 
to the antigen drives T cells towards a dysfunctional state marked by 
upregulation of PD-1 and other regulatory pathways. These immuno- 
dominant and dysfunctional responses that target escaped epitopes 
are typically the first to be expanded therapeutically with vaccines 
and other approaches”. HIV infection induces a potent inflammatory 
response that is reduced but not eliminated by ART; this inflammatory 
state induces counter-regulatory responses that prevent T cells and 
other effectors from working optimally. Finally, some of the reservoir 
resides in the B cell follicle*’, an anatomical space from which CD8* 
T cells, natural killer (NK) cells, and other effector responses are typi- 
cally excluded. For animmunotherapeutic regimen to work, it may be 
necessary to breach these barriers (Figs. 1, 3). 

There are, however, examples of success, particularly in the non- 
human primate model. A re-engineered replication-deficient CMV vec- 
tor with simian immunodeficiency virus (SIV) inserts induced an unusual 
(MHC class II- or MHC-E-restricted) T cell response of unprecedented 
breadth”. Although the vaccine failed to prevent SIV acquisition, it 
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did lead to control and eventually the elimination of the infection in 
approximately 50% of exposed animals”. The administration of broadly 
neutralizing antibodies to infant macaques either cleared or prevented 
the establishment of a latent reservoir". A therapeutic vaccine and a 
vaccine adjuvant (a TLR7 agonist) induced post-ART remission mediated 
by CD8* T cells in a subset of SIV-infected monkeys”. In ART-treated 
macaques, a TLR7 agonist alone was shown to induce the expression of 
SIVRNA, areduction of viral DNA, the activation of innate and adaptive 
immune cells and viral control for more than two years. A broadly 
neutralizing antibody that targets the viral envelope combined with the 
same TLR7 agonist either eliminated the reservoir or generated a post- 
ART state of remission”. Finally, therapies using broadly neutralizing 
antibodies during acute SHIV infection induced subsequent remission”, 
possibly thougha ‘vaccinal effect’, as described below. These approaches 
are now being translated into clinical studies. 

Arguably, broadly neutralizing antibodies have been the linchpin 
in most of the successful immunotherapeutic studies. When used in 
combination, broadly neutralizing antibodies have a potent antiviral 
effect that is comparable to that of ART™®. In contrast to ART, however, 
broadly neutralizing antibodies can theoretically clear reservoir cells by 
stimulating antibody-dependent cellular toxicity and other Fc-receptor- 
dependent cytotoxic effects. Antibody—antigen immune complexes 
can also activate Fc receptors on antigen-presenting cells and induce a 
sustained T cell effect (a vaccinal effect). Acombination of two antibodies 
may have induced long-term remission in two individuals through such 
an effect"®. A newer generation of antibodies that bind to two or three 
sites on the viral envelope (bi-specific and tri-specific antibodies) has 
been shown to be effective in a macaque model” and the use of such 
antibodies is moving towards clinical applications. Dual-specific antibod- 
ies that bindto HIV andthe T cell surface receptor CD3 have the potential 
to stimulate T cells to target and eliminate HIV-infected target cells’”°. 

Therapeutic vaccines—fuelled by innovations in adjuvants, immuno- 
gen design and delivery modalities such as novel DNA and RNAsystems, 
viral vectors and ex vivo loading of dendritic cells—are showing promise 
in the treatment of cancer and chronic infections, including HIV™. 
Most of these vaccines are designed to target conserved or vulnerable 
regions of the HIV virus”. 

Borrowing heavily from the oncology field, ongoing studies are 
testing agents that directly stimulate or redirect immune responses 
(for example, the cytokine IL-15 and TLR agonists), or that reverse the 
dysfunction of T cells that is induced by chronic exposure to HIV (for 
example, inhibitors of PD-1 and CTLA-4). These agents are inherently 
activating and hence might have the added benefit of reversing latency. 
PD-1inhibitors, for example, induce virus production ex vivo’ and 
may enhance HIV-specific T cell responses in vivo™, thus resulting in 
acombined shock-and-kill effect. 

Non-specific therapies that reverse the chronic inflammatory state 
of treated HIV might induce a more-effective immune response. Inhibi- 
tors of IL-10, IFNa, TGFB, mTOR, IL-18, JAK-STAT, and other pathways 
are being tested in animals and/or people. Although most of these 
approaches are being pursued as potential strategies to reduce the 
burden of inflammation-associated co-morbidities in treated HIV dis- 
ease, some might plausibly enhance the ability of the adaptive immune 
system to reduce or control the reservoir. 

To facilitate the entry of CD8' T cells and NK cells into the B cell 
follicle, agents that deplete B cells (rituximab) or that enhance the 
migration of CD8* T cells (IL-15) are being tested as adjuncts for immu- 
notherapies in animal studies”. By slowly reducing the inflammatory 
state that maintains inflamed follicles and the production or replication 
of the virus”””°, long-term ART might prove to be the most effective 
way to deal with this potential barrier. 


Combination approaches 
Most studies of curative interventions that are now in the clinic are 
designed to test safety and to provide proof-of-concept that arelevant 


Box 3 


Unresolved questions regarding 
cure studies in sub-Saharan 
Africa 


Arguably, an effective strategy for a HIV cure is most urgently 
needed in sub-Saharan Africa, where the prevalence and incidence 
of HIV are highest. However, most studies that have tried to find 

a HIV cure have been conducted in low-burden, resource-rich 
countries. Unless this research imbalance is corrected, there is 

a potential to develop cure strategies that may not work in all 
populations, or that may prove difficult to scale and implement 

in those communities in which the need is greatest. Some of the 
critical questions that need to be addressed are: 

1. What do those individuals living with HIV in Africa want from a 
cure? 

2. Who are the target populations that might best benefit from a 
cure? 

3. What are the characteristics of an intervention that lead to an 
eradicative cure or remission that would be best suited to these 
target populations? 

4. What will a cure need to cost to be accessible and affordable? 

5. What kind of interventions can be practically given in non- 
urban healthcare clinics? 

6. Will the HIV subtype have an effect on the effectiveness of 
current cure interventions? 

7. Will therapies developed for subtype B (for example, vaccines 
and antibodies) need to be redesigned for other subtypes? 

8. Will persistent inflammation be a concern? Will common 
prevalent co-infections (for example, with tuberculosis, 
malaria and helminthic worms) affect or preclude the use of 
immunotherapy? 

9. Are the replication-competent reservoirs that are found 
among African people qualitatively and quantitatively similar to 
those studied elsewhere (for example, in the United States and 
Europe)? In particular, might differential aspects of age, gender, 
race and concomitant co-infections have an effect? 

10. Will there be a practical, scalable, affordable and acceptable 
method available for detecting failure (that is, rebound viraemia), 
should that occur? 


pathway is effectively targeted, and it is not likely that any of these 
approaches will effect an eradicative cure or remission when used 
alone. There is accordingly an evolving perspective that the field 
should more rapidly advance combination therapies that are designed 
to achieve a complete cure or remission”’”’, A popular combination 
approach is to reduce the reservoir to levels that a therapeutically 
enhanced immune system can control (‘reduce and control’; Figs. 1, 
3). Clinical trials using analytical treatment interruptions are increas- 
ingly being used to study these combination approaches”. 


Whatis needed toachieve a scalable cure 


Research on acure in those areas of the world where the need is great- 
est is essentially non-existent. From a biological perspective, there are 
many Virological, immunological and socioeconomic factors that are 
unique to Africa and elsewhere that might conceivably affect the impact 
of acure intervention”*"” (Box 3). The HIV-infected populations in 
resource-rich areas are older and predominantly male, whereas in Africa 


they are younger and predominantly female. Recent evidence suggests 
that ART will have differential toxicities in these populations®’ and that 
sex influences reservoir activity and the immune response”. From an 
implementation perspective, failure to develop an intervention that is 
effective, affordable and easy to administer risks limiting the ultimate 
impact of the strategy, and failure to engage communities early onin 
the research process could result in delays in implementation that cost 
lives when a product becomes available. 

The lack of adequate clinical and laboratory infrastructure is a major 
barrier to expanding the cure agenda to Africa. Currently, most HIV 
clinical research sites in Africa perform observational cohort studies 
or late-stage clinical trials of ART or vaccines, with little involvement 
in early-stage clinical research. If resource-poor, high-burden areas 
such as Africa are to play a more prominent part in this endeavour, 
the laboratory and clinical infrastructure needed to support this kind 
of research will require substantial improvement. Considering the 
previous experience with antiretroviral drug research in Africa, these 
are not insurmountable problems. 


Outlook 


Although HIV treatment with ART has improved public health world- 
wide and resulted ina decrease inthe incidence of HIVin most countries, 
lifelong treatment poses financial, logistical, health and psychosocial 
challenges. A safe, effective, scalable and cost-effective intervention 
that is fully curative or that allows for a sustained period of virus control 
inthe absence of any therapy would provide a powerful adjunct for the 
eventual control of the epidemic. Although research towards develop- 
ing such an intervention remains in its infancy, recent observations 
provide insight, suggest progress and prompt continued interest in 
experimental medicine studies and small early-phase clinical trials of 
promising strategies. Ultimately, for an intervention that leads to an 
eradicative cure or remission of HIV disease to reshape the course of 
the epidemic, these studies will need to be conducted in communities 
that are most likely to benefit from such research. 
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The three-body problem is arguably the oldest open question in astrophysics and has 
resisted a general analytic solution for centuries. Various implementations of 
perturbation theory provide solutions in portions of parameter space, but only where 
hierarchies of masses or separations exist. Numerical integrations’ show that bound, 


non-hierarchical triple systems of Newtonian point particles will almost’ always 
disintegrate into a single escaping star and a stable bound binary™, but the chaotic 
nature of the three-body problem’ prevents the derivation of tractable’ analytic 
formulae that deterministically map initial conditions to final outcomes. Chaos, 
however, also motivates the assumption of ergodicity’ ’, implying that the 
distribution of outcomes is uniform across the accessible phase volume. Here we 
reporta statistical solution to the non-hierarchical three-body problem that is derived 
using the ergodic hypothesis and that provides closed-form distributions of 
outcomes (for example, binary orbital elements) when given the conserved integrals 
of motion. We compare our outcome distributions to large ensembles of numerical 
three-body integrations and find good agreement, so long as we restrict ourselves to 
‘resonant’ encounters” (the roughly 50 per cent of scatterings that undergo chaotic 
evolution). In analysing our scattering experiments, we identify ‘scrambles’ (periods 
of time in which no pairwise binaries exist) as the key dynamical state that ergodicizes 
anon-hierarchical triple system. The generally super-thermal distributions of 
survivor binary eccentricity that we predict have notable applications to many 
astrophysical scenarios. For example, non-hierarchical triple systems produced 
dynamically in globular clusters are a primary formation channel for black-hole 
mergers" ”, but the rates and properties“ of the resulting gravitational waves 
depend on the distribution of post-disintegration eccentricities. 


The three-body problem is a prototypical example of deterministic 
chaos*, in that tiny perturbations in the initial conditions (or errors in 
numerical integration) lead to exponentially divergent outcomes". 
Chaotic systems often ‘forget’ their initial conditions (aside from inte- 
grals of motion), although this is by no means guaranteed—indeed, the 
topology of the chaotic three-body problem does contain islands of 
regularity’”"®. Nonetheless, toa first approximation, it is reasonable to 
estimate the probability of different outcomes by invoking the ergodic 
hypothesis” and to assume that non-hierarchical triples will uniformly 
explore the phase-space volume accessible to them®. In this way, we 
may turn the chaotic nature of the three-body problem*°—which has 
so far frustrated general, deterministic, analytic mappings from one set 
of initial conditions to one set of outcomes—into a tool that simplifies 
the mapping from distributions of initial conditions to distributions 
of outcomes. 

We consider the generic outcome of the non-hierarchical Newtonian 
three-body problem: a single escaper star with mass m, departs from 
a surviving binary with mass m, =m, + m,, where m, and m, are the 


component masses. In Fig. 1 we illustrate this scenario, using botha 
direct numerical integration of the equations of motion and aschematic 
diagram of a metastable triple at the moment of breakup. At the time 
of disintegration, the binary components are separated by a distance 
rand have relative momentum p, and the escaper is separated from 
the binary centre of mass byr, and is moving with relative momentum 
p,. The total energy and angular momentum of the system, inherited 
from the initial conditions and preserved through a period of chaotic 
three-body interactions, are F, and Lo, respectively. For convenience, 
we define the additional masses M = m, + m,, m = m,m,/M and 
M=m,m,/m, . The total accessible phase volume for this system is 
that of an eight-dimensional hypersurface*: 


o= J... { 5(&+£,— £.)5(Lp +L, -Lo)drdpdr.dp, (1) 
shaped by the requirements of energy and angular-momentum con- 


servation for both the elliptic orbit of the surviving binary (F,, Lz) and 
the hyperbolic orbit between the binary and the escaper (£,, L,). In 
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Fig. 1| Non-hierarchical three-body scatterings. a, Two-dimensional 
projection of an equal-mass resonant scattering encounter, where an 
interloper star (red) encounters a binary (blue and black). The resonant 
interaction unfolds over several dynamical times before the system 
disintegrates ina partner swap. b, Schematic illustration of the metastable 
triple at the moment of disintegration. 


equation (1), 6represents the Dirac delta function. Givena microcanoni- 
cal ensemble of non-hierarchical triples with different initial conditions 
butidentical integrals of motion and mass combinations, the outcome 
states (after breakup) will—assuming ergodicity—uniformly populate 
the phase volume that is accessible at the moment of disintegration. 
This ensemble is microcanonical in the sense that each three-body 
system is isolated from external sources of heat, but is unusual in its 
low particle number’. 

We evaluate this integral at the moment of disintegration, which we 
idealize as occurring anywhere inside a ‘strong interaction region’ of 
radius R(E,, Ls, Cz), where C,=L,-L. Canonical transformations to 
elliptic/hyperbolic Delaunay elements facilitate the integration 
(see Supplementary Information) and yield a phase volume of 


- 20*G?M>?mz itt LgdEgdLgdC, 
(mymym,)*” L,( ~ ges - Ey" 


2M (Eo - Ep) 2 2 2 
Narco [2m(Eo- ER? + 2GMm?R - L? (2) 


1+[2(Eo- E)R/(Gm,mg)] 
(1+ 2M(Eq- &)L2/(G?m3m})] 


—acosh 


where G is Newton’s gravitational constant. For brevity, we 
have re-inserted the angular momentum of the escaping star, 
12 (Lp, Cg) = L3(1- CR) + (LgCg- Lo)”. a is a phase volume and the inte- 
grand of equation (2) is atrivariate outcome distribution representing 
the differential probability of finding a disintegrating metastable triple 
inavolume d£,dL,dC,: the microcanonical ensemble for survivor bina- 
ries produced in the non-hierarchical three-body problem (other— 
angular—binary orbital elements are distributed uniformly). Therefore, 
specification of the total energy £, and the total angular momentum 
L, suffices to describe the distribution of outcomes in non-hierarchi- 
cal triple systems, even if this information alone cannot deterministi- 
cally specify how one individual outcome follows from one set of 
initial conditions. Conservation of E, and L, means that the trivariate 
outcome distribution in equation (2) can be mapped one to one tothe 
distribution of escaper properties. Equation (2) makes fewer simplify- 
ing assumptions than did past ergodic analyses of the general three- 
body problem®?”°2!, and its outcome distributions are qualitatively 
different. 

We marginalize over L, andC, to compute the distribution of outcome 
energies, do/dE,. In this and all remaining calculations, we assume that 
the strong interaction region is a dimensionless multiple of the time- 
averaged binary size, that is, R= aa,(1+ e,), where a~1is adimensionless 
constant (see Extended Data Figs. 1-3 and Supplementary Information 
for more details). Inan,=0 ensemble, this is do/dE, ~ |E,|”7, extend- 
ing to |E,| > ~. Conversely, when L, is large, the ergodic energy distribu- 
tionis slightly steeper, changing roughly as do/dE, ~ |E,| *, but only up 
toa maximum energy of |E;yax! % Lo; larger outcome energies are pro- 
hibited by angular-momentum conservation. The energy distribution 
that we calculate differs from past estimates determined assuming 
detailed balance”, demonstrating that a population of binaries engag- 
ing in resonant three-body interactions with a thermal bath of single 
stars cannot achieve detailed balance, so long as their outcomes are 
ergodically distributed. 

We likewise integrate to find the marginal outcome distributions in 
angular momentum (which we represent in terms of binary eccentric- 
ity es, as do/de,) and inclination (do/dC,). In contrast to the usual 
(although not universal”) expectation of athermal eccentricity distri- 
bution, do/de, = 2e,, we find a mildly super-thermal eccentricity dis- 
tribution for large Lo: do/de,= Sen(1 +,) . This radial orbit bias is a 
geometric effect arising from the larger average interaction cross- 
section of a highly eccentric binary, the apocentre of which is twice as 
large as that ofa circular binary of equal energy. Inthe low-L, limit, the 
ergodic distribution of survivor eccentricities is highly super-thermal, 
with do/de,~ ep(1+ ep)/V1- ef when L, = O. There is a strong bias 
towards producing nearly radial binaries as aconsequence of angular- 
momentum starvation: whereas alow-L, ensemble of non-hierarchical 
triples may produce a quasi-circular survivor binary, doing so requires 
substantial fine-tuning of the angle and velocity of the escaper, and is 
therefore disfavoured. Similar phase volume considerations explain 
the strong bias towards prograde (0 < C,<1) orbits predicted by equa- 
tion (2) when marginalized into do/dC,. More detailed explorations of 
the ergodic do/dF,, do/de, and do/dC, distributions are shown in 
Extended Data Figs. 1, 2, 3, respectively, as well as in Supplementary 
Information. 

Our outcome distribution, do/(dE,dL,dC,), was derived with several 
assumptions, most notably: (i) the ergodic hypothesis, (ii) instantane- 
ous disintegration and (iii) a specific parameterization of the ‘strong 
interaction region’ defining the limits of integration. It should therefore 
be tested against ensembles of numerical scattering experiments. We 
have explored the ergodicity of non-hierarchical triples in the equal- 
mass limit by using the FEWBODY numerical scattering code to run 
three ensembles of different binary—single scattering experiments (see 
Extended Data Table 1). Each ensemble has roughly N= 10° runs with 
constant £, and L,, but otherwise random initial conditions (we initialize 
our binary-single scatterings with zero impact parameter, so we can 
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Fig. 2| Topological maps of three-body scattering 
outcomes for run A. a-f, The total number of 
scrambles is colour-coded (smallest values of Nyeram aS 
dark blue, larger N.cram in green and yellow) with 
logarithmic scaling, as a function of survivor binary 
eccentricity e, (a,c, e), energy £, (b, d, f) and cosine 
inclination Cy. Shown are the cases N.cram = O (a, b), 
Nocram2 1 (€, d) and N,cram2 2 (e, f). Clouds of regularity 


obscure the underlying chaotic sea ina, b, but have 
dissipatedine, f, indicating that scrambles are the 
key dynamical mechanism responsible for 
‘ergodicizing’ the comparable-mass three-body 
problem. 
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parametrize L,in terms of the initial binary eccentricity e)). However, 
many of our scattering experiments do not form resonant three-body 
systems, but instead resolve abruptly ina prompt exchange, where it is 
unlikely that the ergodic hypothesis can be applied. Metastable three- 
body systems generally exhibit intermittent chaos”. Long periods of 
quasi-regular evolution occur during the non-terminal ejection of a 
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single star, but these are then interrupted by brief periods of intensely 
chaotic evolution when that star returns to the pericentre*’°. We 
hypothesize that the degree of ergodicity in a subset of scattering 
experiments can be inferred from the number of scrambles, N,-.am- 
We illustrate the development of ergodicity in Fig. 2, which shows top- 
ological maps in outcome space. Whereas the full scattering ensemble 


Fig. 3 | Marginal distribution of binary energy, 
do/dE,, asa function of dimensionless energy, 
E,/E,. The dotted lines are ergodic outcome 
distributions for ensembles with high (purple), 
medium (blue) and low (green) angular momentum. 
The data points are binned outcomes from numerical 
binary-single scattering ensembles (N= 10°). 
Horizontal error bars show bin sizes and vertical 
error bars indicate 95% Poissonian confidence 
intervals. a, Full set of results from our numerical 
scattering experiments. b, Subset of results for 
Necram2 1. €, Subset of results for N.cram 22. Detailed 
balance (black dashed line) is never achieved. 
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Fig. 4 | Marginal distributions of binary eccentricity and orientation. 

a,c, e, do/de, against eccentricity e,. b, d, f, do/dC, against the cosine of the 
binary inclination, C,. Line styles represent ergodic outcome distributions with 
the same ensemble angular momentaas in Fig. 3. The data points are binned 
outcomes from the same numerical scattering ensembles as in Fig. 3, with each 
row corresponding to the same cuts On N,.,am- Phe eccentricity outcome 


has clear geometrical features indicative of prompt exchanges, these 
‘clouds of regularity’ mostly (entirely) disappear if one considers the 
~50% of integrations with Necram = 1 (Necram = 2). With this qualitative argu- 
mentin mind, weuse Figs. 3 and 4 to quantitatively compare the binned 
results of our scattering experiments to the marginal distributions pre- 
dicted by the ergodic hypothesis. Horizontal error bars show bin sizes 
and vertical error bars indicate 95% Poissonian confidence intervals. 
Allthree of the marginal distributions that we examine (do/dE,, do/de, 
and do/dC,) exhibit reasonable (and sometimes very close) agreement 
between the ergodic theory of equation (2) and our numerical scat- 
tering experiments, provided that we examine resonant encounters 
(Necram = 2). The marginal distributions for large-L, ensembles are very 
consistent with the numerical experiments. The agreement is slightly 
worse for our low-L, ensemble. 

The agreement between ergodic theory and experiment is never 
exact, even in N,.,am 2 2 Subsamples, and in most cases we see data 
that match analytic predictions to leading order but also exhibit some 
level of higher-order structure. The nature of these superimposed, 
second-order structures is not altogether clear, as two explanations 
seem plausible. First, these could represent islands of regularity in 
the initial conditions that we explore: regions of parameter space 
that do not fully forget their initial conditions despite undergoing 
multiple scrambles. Second, these could represent a failure in the 
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do/dC, 


do/dC, 


do/dC, 


lsotrop' 


0.5 1.0 


distributions are notably super-thermal (the thermal distribution, do/de, =2e, 
is shownasa black dashed line). The inclination distributions exhibit 
anisotropic bias towards prograde binaries aligned with L, (the isotropic 
distribution is shown witha black dashed line). Horizontal error bars show bin 
sizes and vertical error bars indicate 95% Poissonian confidence intervals. 


idealized escape criteria, R(F,,L,), that we employ. We only consider 
very simple definitions of the strong-interaction region, the true 
shape of which is probably connected to the stability boundary of 
the triple”*. We defer an investigation of these two hypotheses to 
future work. 

Non-hierarchical triples are common, if short-lived, in the astro- 
physical Universe”’. They are responsible for many interesting phe- 
nomena. For example, binary-single scattering events in dense star 
clusters produce blue stragglers”®”’, cataclysmic variables”®, X-ray 
binaries”’*° and even binary stellar-mass black holes". The lattermost 
of these scenarios may be responsible for most of the black-hole merg- 
ers seen by the LIGO experiment”. Dynamical formation of these 
systems in a binary-single scattering is favoured when the surviv- 
ing binary is drawn from the high-e, tail of outcomes. It is therefore 
notable that (i) we find generic superthermality in the outcomes of 
comparable-mass scatterings (both from ergodic theory and numeri- 
cal experiments) and (ii) that our formalism has identified the type of 
binary-single encounters that are predisposed to produce exotic bina- 
ries: low-L, scatterings. In the future, it may be possible to apply our 
formalism to estimate the properties of temporary binaries formed 
during long, but non-terminal, single-star ejections. High eccentricity 
binaries formed as ‘intermediate states’ of a three-body resonance 
may merge during the ejection owing to short-range dissipative 
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forces, leading to, for example, uniquely eccentric gravitational- 
wave signals”. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Marginal distribution of binary energies, do/dE,. 
Colours show dimensionless angular momenta /,; upper and lower black 
dashed lines are asymptotic power laws for [)=1and/,~1, respectively. 

a, Ergodic outcome distributions using the ‘apocentric escape’ (AE) criterion; 
that is, assuming that disintegration of metastable triples occurs withina 
strong interaction region of size R = aa, (1+ e,). Here we take a =2. Solid lines 
represent equal-mass scattering ensembles (m,=m, =m.) and dotted lines 


extreme-mass-ratio ensembles (m, =m, =10m,).b, As ina, but fora ‘simple 
escape’ (SE) criterion, R=aad,.c, Intermediate-mass-ratio scattering ensembles 
(m, =m, =3m,). Solid lines correspond to a=2 and dotted linestoa=5.d, Asin 
c, but form, =m, =10m,. Note that Z)is a dimensionless angular momentum 
normalized by the circular orbit angular momentum ofa binary with energy EF 
and masses m, and m,. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Marginal distribution of binary eccentricity, do/de,. 
Line styles and assumptions are as in Extended Data Fig. 1, except for the upper 
and lower black dashed lines, which here show theZ) = land) «1limits of the 
do/de, distribution, respectively (unlike for do/dE,, these limits differ 
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significantly in the AE and SE regimes). In comparable-mass AE calculations, 
mildly super-thermal outcomes arise from geometric effects when, ~1; by 
contrast, angular-momentum starvation produces extremely super-thermal 
outcomes when) «1.Small m, values foreclose parts of e, space, asL,~Lo. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Marginal distribution of binary orientation, do/dC,. 
Assumptions and line styles are as in Extended Data Fig. 1, except that the black 
dashed lines show (i) anisotropic outcome configuration and (ii) an analytic 
approximation for do/dC,, as labelled ina (for an equal-mass triple with) = 0.5). 
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For Ly <1, surviving binaries are distributed isotropically (as symmetry 
dictates). Otherwise, binary orientations C,=L,-L,are biased towards 
prograde outcomes. For extreme mass ratios and large /o, retrograde 
outcomes may be entirely prohibited. 


Extended Data Table 1| Numerical (binary-single) scattering ensembles used for comparison to analytic theory 


116,993 | 56,696 | 39,819 


121,328 | 65,936 | 51,791 


107,992 | 76,051 | 46,852 


The first two columns show the initial binary eccentricity ey and the conserved dimensionless angular momentum To in each simulated scattering run. The other columns show the number of 
runs with N,oram 2 |, N;. Each run has initial impact parameter b = 0, isotropically distributed phase angles and particles of equal mass (m, = m, = m,). 
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Nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) is a powerful method for determining the 


structure of molecules and proteins’. Whereas conventional NMR requires averaging 
over large ensembles, recent progress with single-spin quantum sensors?’ has 
created the prospect of magnetic imaging of individual molecules’ ©. As an initial 


step towards this goal, isolated nuclear spins and spin pairs have been mappe 


d 14-21 


However, large clusters of interacting spins—such as those found in molecules—result 
in highly complex spectra. Imaging these complex systems is challenging because it 
requires high spectral resolution and efficient spatial reconstruction with sub- 
angstr6m precision. Here we realize such atomic-scale imaging using a single nitrogen 
vacancy centre as a quantum sensor, and demonstrate it on a model system of 27 
coupled °C nuclear spins in diamond. We present a multidimensional spectroscopy 
method that isolates individual nuclear—nuclear spin interactions with high spectral 
resolution (less than 80 millihertz) and high accuracy (2 millihertz). We show that 
these interactions encode the composition and inter-connectivity of the cluster, and 
develop methods to extract the three-dimensional structure of the cluster with sub- 
angstr6m resolution. Our results demonstrate a key capability towards magnetic 


imaging of individual molecules and other complex spin systems 


9-13 


The nitrogen vacancy (NV) centre in diamond has emerged as a powerful 
quantum sensor* *””?, The NV electron spin provides long coherence 
times**”° and high-contrast optical readout*“”®, enabling high sensitiv- 
ity over alarge range of temperatures**”°>”*, Pioneering experiments 
with near-surface NV centres have demonstrated spectroscopy of small 
ensembles of nuclear spins in nanoscale volumes”? 8 and electron- 
spin-labelled proteins*. Furthermore, single-nuclear-spin sensitivity 
has been demonstrated, and isolated individual nuclear spins and spin 
pairs have been mapped’*”.. Together, these results have established 
the NV centre as a promising platform for magnetic imaging of complex 
spin systems and single molecules!” 8, 

Here, we realize a key step towards that goal: the three-dimensional 
(3D) imaging of large nuclear-spin structures with atomic resolution. 
The main idea behind our method is to obtain structural information 
by accessing the couplings between individual nuclear spins. Our 
approach has three key elements: (1) realizing high spectral resolution 
so that small couplings can be accessed, (2) isolating such couplings 
from complex spectra, and (3) transforming the revealed connectivity 
into a3D spatial structure with sub-angstr6m precision. 

The basic elements of our experiment are illustrated in Fig. 1a. We 
consider acluster of °C nuclear spins in the vicinity of a single NV centre 
indiamond at 4K. This cluster provides a model system for the magnetic 
imaging of single molecules and spin structures external to the diamond. 
Each™C spinhasa shifted frequency owing to the hyperfine interaction 
with the electron spin, resembling a chemical shift in traditional NMR?’ 
These shifts allow us to distinguish different nuclear spins inthe cluster. 


We use the NV electron spin as a sensor to probe nuclear-nuclear 
interactions (Fig. 1b). Inspired by NMR spectroscopy’, we develop 
sequences that employ spin-echo double-resonance techniques to 
isolate and measure individual couplings with high spectral resolu- 
tion. First, we polarize a nuclear ‘probe’ spin (frequency RF1) using 
recently developed quantum sensing sequences that can detect spins 
in any direction from the NV, enabling access to a large number of spins 
(see Methods)”®. Second, we let this probe spin evolve for a time tand 
apply Necho pulses that decouple it from the other spins and from envi- 
ronmental noise. Simultaneously, pulses ona ‘target’ spininthe cluster 
(frequency RF2) re-couple it to the probe spin, selecting the interaction 
between these two spins. Finally, asecond sensing sequence detects the 
resulting polarization of the probe spin through high-contrast readout 
of the electron spin (see Methods), which enables fast data collection. 
This double-resonance sequence provides a high spectral resolution 
through a long nuclear phase accumulation time. Importantly, the 
resolution is not limited by the relatively short coherence time of the 
electron-spin sensor (see Methods)”*”’. 

Itis instructive to first consider the case without echo pulses (V=0). 
Insuch a Ramsey-type measurement™ °°, all couplings act simul- 
taneously. This results in complex spectra that indicate the presence 
of multiple spins and many nuclear-nuclear spin interactions in the 
cluster (Fig. 1c). However, this one-dimensional (1D) measurement 
gives no direct information on the connectivity between spins. Addi- 
tionally, the underlying structure of individual spins and couplings is 
obscured by the many frequencies (2/ for coupling to spins) and by 
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Fig. 1| Basic concepts of the experiment. a, We consider an individual cluster 
of C nuclear spins near a single NV centre in diamond. To obtain the 3D 
structure of the cluster we use the NV electron spin as a quantum sensor to 
measure nuclear-nuclear spin couplings. b, Experimental sequence. The NV 
sensor is used to polarize and detect the ‘probe’ spin(s) at frequency RF1 

(see Methods). A double-resonance sequence of Necho pulses is applied 
simultaneously on the probe spin(s) (RF1) and the ‘target’ spin(s) (RF2), so that 
the coupling between these spins is selectively detected. See Extended Data 
Fig. 1for the detailed sequence. c, A Ramsey signal (N= 0) for anuclear spinin 
the cluster (detuning f, = 5 kHz relative to RF1= 455.37 kHz). Because all 
couplings are probed simultaneously, the power spectral density (PSD) yieldsa 
complex non-resolvable spectrum. See Extended Data Fig. 2 for more 


the low spectral resolution of >30 Hz full-width at half-maximum 
(FWHM), whichis set by the dipolar-broadened linewidth of the nuclear 
spins and is inversely proportional to the dephasing time, 75. 

By contrast, our double-resonance sequence enables couplings 
between specific spins to be isolated and measured with high resolu- 
tion. We first scan the target frequency RF2 for a fixed probe frequency 
RF1 (Fig. 1d). This reveals the spectral positions of nuclear spins coupled 
tothe probe spin. Wethen sweep the evolution time tand apply a Fourier 
transform to the signal to quantify the coupling strengths (Fig. le). For 
a single pulse (V=1), the nuclear-spin coherence time is 7, = 0.58(2) s 
(all given uncertainties are one standard deviation), yielding a spectral 
resolution of 1.807(7) Hz and a centre frequency accuracy of 10 mHz. 
The spectral resolution is set by the coherence of the sample spins and 
can be further enhanced by applying more echo pulses. For N= 256,a 
resolution of 78(1) mHzand an accuracy of 2 mHzare obtained, making 
it possible to detect sub-hertz interactions (Fig. 1f). The obtained reso- 
lution is improved by a factor about 10? compared with Ramsey-type 
spectroscopy on the same type of sample (Fig. 1c)'**!7*°”? and is an 
order of magnitude higher than that achieved in previous experiments 
on other spin samples® ®57071, 

To characterize the entire cluster, we perform 3D spectroscopy by 
varying the probe frequency RFI, the target frequency RF2 and the 
evolution time ¢t. The combinations of RF1 and RF2 reveal the spectral 
positions of the spins in the cluster. The coupling between spins is 
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examples. d, Double-resonance spectroscopy (N=1). Sweeping the target 
frequency (RF2) reveals all spins that couple to the probe spin(s). For larger 

t, more peaks appear as weaker couplings become visible. Here, 

RF1= 463.27 kHz. e, Sweeping the evolution time ¢ for a fixed RFland RF2 
reveals the coupling strength between spins. This example revealsa 

235.96(1) Hz coupling between two spins witha spectral resolution of 
1.807(7) Hz FWHM. Here, RF1=463.27 kHz and RF2=455.37 kHz. f, An example 
with N=256 echo pulses showing a coherence time of 10.9(5) s, which enables 
selective measurements of sub-hertz couplings with high spectral resolution 
(78(1) mHz) and precision (2 mHz). Here, RF1=408.32 kHz and RF2=413.48 kHz. 
See Methods for the fit functions of all graphs. Error bars are one standard 
deviation. a.u., arbitrary units. 


retrieved from the Fourier transform along the time dimensiont. This 
yields a 3D dataset that in principle encodes the composition and con- 
nectivity of the spin cluster (Fig. 2). 

In general, multiple spins can have (near-) identical precession fre- 
quencies. This has two consequences. First, the echo pulses will invert 
these spins simultaneously, so that multiple couplings are probed at 
the same time. Figure 3a shows an example with one probe spin and 
three target spins. This example illustrates that, although the resulting 
spectra are more complex, the high spectral resolution of our method 
enables retrieval of the underlying nuclear—nuclear couplings, even 
when several spins overlap spectrally. 

Second, to determine the number of spins in the cluster and to 
assign the measured couplings to them, we need to resolve the ambi- 
guity introduced by the fact that multiple spins can overlap spectrally. 
For example, the observation of a coupling between frequencies 
{RF1, RF2} = {f,, f.3 and a coupling between frequencies {f, f.} is by 
itself not enough to determine if there are one or two spins with fre- 
quency f.. Our method resolves such ambiguities by extracting an 
over-determined dataset with many couplings that together constrain 
the problem. This enables individual spins to be uniquely identified 
from their connections to the rest of the cluster (see Fig. 3b for an 
example). 

Transforming the 3D spectra into a spatial structure requires a precise 
relation between the measured couplings and the relative positions 


Signal (a.u.) Signal (a.u.) 


Signal (a.u.) 


Fig. 2|3D spectroscopy. By varying the probe frequency RFI, the target 
frequency RF2 and the evolution time ¢, we obtain a 3D dataset that encodes the 
composition of the spins in the cluster and their couplings. The observation of 
asignal at {RF1, RF2} indicates the presence of one or more spins at both 
frequencies and a coupling between them. The Fourier transform along the 
time dimension treveals the spin-spin coupling strengths. Examples for three 
different RF1 values are shown. 


of the spins. A complication is that the presence of electronic spins 
can modify the nuclear couplings”, causing the measured value to 
deviate from a basic dipole-dipole coupling. We use perturbation 
theory to derive a set of many-body corrections that depend on the 
electron-nuclear and nuclear-nuclear couplings and on the magnetic- 
field direction (see Methods). For the type of cluster considered here, 
the corrections could be non-negligible. However, the signs of the 
leading terms depend onthe electron spin state. By averaging the meas- 
ured couplings for the m,=+1 and m, =—1 states (m,, spin projection), 
the deviations are strongly reduced. Together with the use of a novel 
method to align the magnetic field along the NV axis to within 0.07° 
(see Methods), this enables us to approximate the nuclear—nuclear 
couplings as dipolar. 

Finally, we determine the structure of the spin cluster. Figure 4a 
summarizes all extracted couplings. We identify M = 27 nuclear spins 
and retrieve 171 pairwise couplings out of the total of M(M - 1)/2 =351 
couplings. The structure of the cluster is fully described by 3M-4=77 
spatial coordinates (see Methods), so the problem is over-determined. 
However, owing to the large number of parameters and local minima, 
a direct least-squares minimization” is challenging. Instead, we build 
the structure sequentially by progressively adding spins while keep- 
ing track of all possible structures that match the measured couplings 
within a certain tolerance. 

We use two different methods. The first method constrains the spin 
coordinates to the diamond lattice. The second method discretizes 
space ina general cubic lattice, with voxel spacing as lowas5 x10?nm 
(about 1/70 of the lattice constant; see Methods). Although this second 
method is more computationally intensive, it uses minimum a priori 
knowledge and can be applied to arbitrary spin systems. We run these 
analyses in parallel with the measurements, so that sets of the most 


PSD (a.u.) 


Frequency (Hz) 


<1.2 Hz 


Fig. 3|Spectrally overlapping spins. a, Retrieving couplings when multiple 
spins are re-coupled simultaneously. Example in which the echo pulses invert 
three target spins (quadruple resonance). The PSD reveals a complex, yet 
resolvable, spectrum. Red lines indicate the eight frequencies f=+f,+f,+f;, 
where, =17.17(2) Hz, f, = 7.05(3) Hz and f, = 3.21(4) Hz are the extracted 
couplings of the probe spin to three target spins. Grey dotted (dot-dashed) 
lines mark additional frequency components that appear owing to failures to 
invert one (two) of the target spins (see Supplementary Fig. 1 for detailed 
analysis). b, Overcoming ambiguity in identifying spins and assigning 
couplings. Shown is an example from the data. Spins C2, C3, C6, C14, C15 and 
C18 all yield a coupling signal to the same RF2 frequency. Because the couplings 
between these six spins reveal that they are part of two spatially separated sub- 
clusters, it follows that the signals at RF2 must originate from two distinct spins 
(C24 and C27). 


promising spin assignments and structures are regularly created. These 
yield predictions for which unmeasured couplings (combinations of 
RF1 and RF2) are required to choose between different assignments 
and structures, which we use to guide the experiments and reduce the 
total measurement time (see Methods). 

Figure 4b shows the structure obtained for the 27 spins using the 
diamond lattice. The blue lines show the strongest couplings (>3 Hz) 
and visualize the inter-connectivity of the cluster. The cubic-lattice 
method yields a nearly identical structure (see Methods); the average 
distance between the spin positions for the two solutions is 0.58 A, a 
fraction of the bond length of about 1.54 A. Asa final step, we use these 
structures as inputs for least-squares minimization, where the x, y, z 
coordinates are allowed to relax to any value. The solution obtained 
lies close to the initial guess, with an average distance of 0.46 A. The 
uncertainties for the spatial coordinates (5x, 5y, 6z) are below one dia- 
mond bond length for all 27 spins (Fig. 4c, d), indicating atomic-scale 
imaging of the complete 27-spin cluster. 

Additionally, we determine the position of the NV sensor relative 
to the cluster. Although not required to reconstruct the cluster, this 
provides a control experiment. We measure the coupling of the “N 
nuclear spin to 12 of the °C spins (Extended Data Fig. 4). This unambigu- 
ously determines the location of both the “N atom and the vacancy (fit 
uncertainties <O0.3 A). We can nowcompare the electron-“C hyperfine 
couplings to previous density functional theory (DFT) calculations 
for 5 of our spins”. All 5 couplings agree with the DFT calculations 
(Extended Data Fig. 4), providing an independent corroboration of 
the extracted structure, as well asa direct test of the DFT calculations. 
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Fig. 4 | Atomic-scale imaging of the 27-nuclear-spin cluster. a, Two- 
dimensional (2D) plot summarizing all couplings between the 27 spins 
identified by 3D spectroscopy (Fig. 2), including identification of spins with 
overlapping frequencies. The size and colour of each point indicate the 
strength of the measured coupling, averaged over the electron m,=+land 
m,=~1states. Dashed grey lines indicate the nuclear spin frequencies (m,=-1 
state). Solid grey lines indicate the bare °C Larmor frequency. Total 
measurement time, ~400 h. See Supplementary Tables 2-4 for numerical 
values and uncertainties. b, 3D structure of the nuclear spins, obtained using 
the diamond-lattice method (see text). Blue lines indicate couplings greater 


Looking beyond quantum sensing, this precise microscopic characteri- 
zation of the NV environment provides new opportunities for improved 
control of quantum bits for quantum information”°”*”83"" and for 
investigating many-body physics in coupled spin systems. 

In our method, the NV sensor spin is exclusively used to create and 
detect polarization (Fig. 1b). Therefore, the two main requirements for 
the sensor spin are (1) a high-contrast readout to keep measurement 
times manageable and (2) that it does not limit the spectral resolution 
by disturbing the evolution of the nuclear spins through relaxation® >. 
We satisfy these requirements by working at 4 K, so that the electron 
relaxation is negligible (7, = 3.6(3) x 10° s)”°, and high-fidelity readout 
is obtained through resonant optical excitation (see Methods). Recent 
experiments have demonstrated both these requirements up to room 
temperature®>”°*°*", The electron-spin relaxation—milliseconds at room 
temperature—can be decoupled from the sample spins through laser 
illumination*°*! or sequential weak measurements””°. High-contrast 
readout has been demonstrated by using a nuclear spinasa memory that 
canbe read out repeatedly*”°. Nuclear spins themselves are well isolated 
from temperature effects”. Therefore, when combined with those meth- 
ods, the ideas presented here could be extended to ambient conditions. 

Inconclusion, we have developed and demonstrated 3D atomic-scale 
imaging of large clusters of nuclear spins using a single-spin quantum 
sensor. Our approach is compatible with room-temperature opera- 
tion®°?°?! and could be extended to larger structures, as the number 
of required measurements scales linearly with the number of spins. 
Future improvements in the data acquisition and the computation 
of 3D structures can further reduce time requirements. In particular, 
recent methods to polarize and measure nuclear spins are expected to 
improve sensitivity>”°, especially for samples with weak couplings to 
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than 3 Hzand illustrate the connectivity of the cluster. See Supplementary 
Video 1 for a visualization and Extended Data Fig. 3 for zoom-ins of strongly 
coupled subclusters.c, Distance Ar between the obtained spin positions from 
the diamond-lattice method (see text) and froma least-squares optimization. 
Deviations are generally below one diamond bond length (-1.54 A, dashed line). 
d, The uncertainties for the 77 spatial coordinates of the cluster froma least- 
squares optimization are smaller than the bond length, indicating atomic-scale 
resolution. See Supplementary Figs. 4-6 and Supplementary Table 5 for in- 
depth comparisons between the structures and uncertainties obtained with 
different methods. 


the NV sensor. Optimized sampling of the measurements and adaptive 
algorithms based on real-time structure analysis can further reduce the 
total number of required measurements. Therefore, when combined 
with recent advances in nanoscale NMR with near-surface NV centres” ®, 
our results provide a path towards magnetic imaging of individual 
molecules and complex spin structures external to diamond’ ©. 
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Methods 


Sample and NV centre sensor 

We use a naturally occurring NV centre in a diamond grown homoepi- 
taxially by chemical vapour deposition witha 1.1% (natural) abundance 
of ?C and a (111) crystal orientation (Element Six). The NV is placed in 
asolid-immersion lens to enhance the photon-collection efficiency™. 
The NV centre was selected for the absence of °C spins with hyperfine 
couplings >500 kHz. The NV electron-spin dephasing time is 
T3=4.9(2) ps andthe echo coherence time is 7,=1.182(5) ms. We work 
at 4K, so that the electron relaxation is negligible (7, =3.6(3) x 10°s)”° 
and use high-fidelity readout through resonant optical excitation (aver- 
age fidelity F=94.5%)**. 

The observed nuclear-spin dephasing times range from73=3 msto 
17 ms, corresponding to an inhomogeneous linewidth of about 
30-150 Hz. Owing to the frequency differences between nuclear spins 
inm,=+1 (Supplementary Table 1), spin diffusion is strongly suppressed 
andthe longitudinal relaxation of the nuclear spins is 7, > 6 min (ref. 8). 


Magnetic-field alignment 

Amagnetic field of ~403 Gis applied using aroom-temperature perma- 
nent magnet, which is installed on an XYZ translation stage to control 
the strength and the direction of the magnetic field. Our methods use 
echo pulses and are therefore robust against slow fluctuations in the 
magnetic-field strength. Although magnetic-field drift has a negligible 
effect on the measured nuclear-nuclear couplings, we stabilize the 
magnetic field to <3 mG using temperature stabilization of the magnet 
and an automatic re-calibration procedure (every few hours). 

We align the magnetic field along the NV axis to avoid electron- 
mediated shifts that cause the measured couplings to deviate from 
nuclear-nuclear dipolar coupling (see Supplementary Information 
section III). We use a ‘thermal’ echo sequence, which was previously 
used to measure the temperature® (see Extended Data Fig. 5). In this 
sequence, the electron evolves half of the time in a superposition of 
the states m, = 0 and m, = —1and the other half in a superposition of 
m,=0and m,= +1. Because the energies of the states m,=+1are shifted 
by equal and opposite amounts by Hamiltonian terms proportional 
to the spin operator S,, the effects of such terms are cancelled. 
However, Hamiltonian terms that shift the energies of m,=+1inthe 
same way (such as the magnetic field perpendicular to z) do not can- 
cel. Therefore, the sequence decouples the main source of noise (the 
magnetic-field fluctuations along z from the surrounding spin bath) 
while remaining sensitive to shifts caused by anon-zero magnetic field 
in the x, y directions. This sequence extends the sensing time from 
the dephasing time 75 ~ 5 u's to the echo coherence time T, ~ 1 ms, res- 
ultingin an uncertainty of 0.07° in the alignment (Extended Data Fig. 5). 


Quantum sensing sequences 

We employ two different sensing sequences (see the polarization and 
detection blocks in Fig. 1b). Sequence A consists of dynamical decou- 
pling sequences of N’ equally spaced tt pulses on the electron spin of 
the form?**8 (r, — 1m — 1,)”. This sequence is sensitive only to nuclear 
spins with a substantial electron-nuclear hyperfine component per- 
pendicular to the applied magnetic field®’. The inter-pulse spacing 27, 
determines the spin frequency that is being probed. 

Sequence B is arecently developed method, described in detail in 
Bradley et al.”°, that interleaves the dynamical decoupling sequence 
with radiofrequency (RF) pulses. This method enables the detection of 
spins witha weak or negligible perpendicular hyperfine component”. 
For this sequence, the frequency of the RF pulse sets the targeted spin 
frequency, whereas T, can be chosen freely”®. Importantly, the ampli- 
tudes and phases of the RF pulses are set so that together they build up 
to the desired evolution’’. The added RF field imprints a deterministic 
phase on the electron-spin sensor’, which we compensate by calibrat- 
ing the phase of the electron 11/2 pulses. 


Electron-nuclear spectroscopy 

As astarting point, we use the electron spin as a sensor to roughly char- 
acterize some of the nuclear spins in the cluster. We perform spectros- 
copy by sweeping the interpulse delay T, in sequence A (see, for 
example, Abobeih et al.”°) and the RF frequency for sequence B 
(ref. 7%). This identifies the frequency range in which spins are present 
inthe cluster and provides the parameters to polarize and detect sev- 
eral spins. We note that the resolution of this spectroscopy technique 
is limited by the electron spin 7, and the nuclear spinT3. 


Nuclear-nuclear double-resonance spectroscopy 

The sequence for the double-resonance experiments is shown in Fig. 1b 
and Extended Data Fig. 1. To polarize and detect the probe spin, we 
use either sequence A (without the RF1 pulses in the dashed box) or 
sequence B (with the RF1 pulses), depending on whether the perpendic- 
ular hyperfine coupling to the electron spin is sufficiently large or not. 
For sequence A, we set the interpulse delay as T, = (2k — 1)1t/(@, + RFI), 
with kaninteger and w, the °C Larmor frequency for the m,=0 electron 
state, and calibrate the number of pulses NV’ to maximize the signal*®. 
For sequence B we calibrate the RF power to maximize the signal. 

We create nuclear polarization by projective measurements”. First 
the electronis prepared ina superposition state through resonant exci- 
tation* and a m1/2 pulse. Second, the sensing sequence correlates the 
phase of the electron with the nuclear spin state. Finally, the electron 
is read out so that the nuclear spin is projected to a polarized state”. 
To enhance the signal-to-noise ratio and to ensure that the electron 
measurement does not disturb the nuclear-spin evolution, we perform 
the double-resonance sequence only if'a photon is detected during the 
electron readout”. The resulting signal contrast for different spins 
varies from 20% to 96%. 

Because the correlation data are read out and stored in the electron- 
ics, the ultimate limit for the spectral resolution of our method-—that 
is, when applied on hypothetical signals with infinitesimal spectral 
width-—is set by the precision of the 10-MHz reference clock used for 
the timing of the waveform generator’*””°. For the double-resonance 
sequence, the phases of the RF1 echo pulses are calibrated so that their 
phase difference is O or 1/2 with respect to the polarization axis, which 
is determined by the direction of the hyperfine interaction’®’*". For 
the target spins, the phase of the RF2 pulse does not affect the signal 
and is set arbitrarily. 

To mitigate pulse errors, we alternate the phases of the pulses follow- 
ing the XY8 scheme”, for both the electron and nuclear spins. For the 
electron spin, we use Hermite pulse envelopes® with a Rabi frequency 
of ~14 MHzto obtain effective microwave pulses without initialization 
of the intrinsic “N nuclear spin. The nuclear-spin Rabi frequencies are 
in the range 0.3-0.7 kHz. 


Data analysis 

We extract the spin-spin couplings fand their uncertainties from fitting 
the time-domain double-resonance signals (for example, Fig. le, f, top) 
with S=a+ Ae!" cos(2nft+ @), where a, A, p and Tare fit param- 
eters that account for the offset, amplitude, phase and coherence time 
of the signal, respectively. The PSD is obtained froma Fourier transform 
of the time-domain signal with zero filling! and the d.c. component 
filtered out (for example, Fig. le, f, bottom). The spectral resolution 
(FWHM) is obtained from a Gaussian fit of the PSD. Alternatively, we 
can define the spectral resolution (FWHM) directly from the time- 
domain signal as 2./In2/(17;) . This yields a spectral resolution of 
0.91(3) Hz for Fig. le. For the spin in Fig. 1f, using N=1 yields a spectral 
resolution of 0.8(1) Hzand using N= 256 yields 49(2) mHz. We note that 
no saturation is observed in the improvement of the spectral resolution 
with the number of pulses. Therefore, with more pulses (and longer 
measurement times) higher spectral resolutions and more precise 
measurements are feasible. 


Electron-mediated interactions 

We calculate corrections to the nuclear-nuclear couplings caused 
by the presence of the electron spin using perturbation theory up to 
second order. The effect of other nuclear spins on nuclear—-nuclear 
couplings was found by numerical simulations to be negligible (of the 
order of millihertz). In contrast to previous results for strong electron— 
nuclear couplings”, here many-body interactions due to non-secular 
nuclear-nuclear couplings must be taken into account. The resulting 
frequency in a double-resonance experiment is of the form (see Sup- 
plementary Information section III) 


Sop (Ms = £1) = zc + AA,(m,) + AA,(m,) + AA3(m,)| (1) 


where Cis the parallel (zz) component of the dipole-dipole interaction 
between the nuclear spins and A/,are correction terms accounting for 
the presence of the electron spin. See Supplementary Information for 
the full analysis of all terms. 

The dominant correction for our parameter regime is AA,, which 
depends on both the electron-nuclear and nuclear-nuclear interac- 
tions. We make a Taylor expansion up to first order in AY /(yB,), where 
AX is the parallel electron—nuclear hyperfine coupling for spin/, y, is 
the nuclear gyromagnetic ratio and B, is the component of the magnetic 
field along the NV axis. This yields an expression of the form 
AA,(m,) = may + AA‘), where the leading (zeroth-order) correction 


y 


mAAsS. is given by 
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where AP (C,,) and AY (C,,) are the perpendicular electron-nuclear 
(nuclear-nuclear) coupling components. We cancel this term by aver- 
aging the double-resonance frequencies measured for the m, = +1 
electron-spin projections. 

The remaining electron-mediated corrections depend onthe angles 
of the electron-nuclear hyperfine interactions. Because these angles 
are unknown, we estimate the maximum possible shift for each spin-— 
spin interaction by maximizing over all angles. For our cluster (Fig. 4), 
most of these maximum possible shifts are small (their average value 
is ~0.03 Hz). Inrare cases, the maximum possible correction runs up to 
0.6 Hz (see Supplementary Information section IV) but, as the locations 
of the involved spins are already precisely fixed through strong (>20 Hz) 
interactions with several other spins, this would have a negligible effect 
onthe obtained structure. Therefore, we can base the structural analysis 
on dipole-dipole interactions. 


3D structure analysis 

The 3D structure of the nuclear spins is obtained using the dipole- 
dipole coupling formula, which relates the zz couplings C; to the spatial 
coordinates x, y, z of spins iandjas 


ay Pe “| (3) 


i ,3 2 
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where Ar = as -x)? + Vy, -y,)? + (Zz; - 2)" , Qj =Hovivjh/ (AT), Uo is the 
permeability of free space, y,is the gyromagnetic ratio of nuclear spin 
i,and his the reduced Planck constant. 

The goal is to minimize the sum of squares €= digi IAf, /?, where 
Af, =f, - [1C,/(411)] are the residuals and f; are the measured coupling 
frequencies. For M = 27 spins, there are 3M — 4 =77 free coordinates 
and M(M - 1)/2=351 pairwise couplings, of which171 were determined 
in this work. €can in principle be minimized using standard fitting 
methods; however, tests with randomly generated spin clusters indicate 
that the initial guess for the coordinates should be within -0.5 Ain order 
for the fit to converge to the correct solution. For 27 spins, this 


corresponds to an intractable -10’™ possible initial guesses. Instead, 
we sequentially build the structure by adding spins one by one. 

For the diamond-lattice positioning method, we first use the strong- 
est measured coupling to any spin that is already positioned to reduce 
the position of anew spin to anumber of possible lattice coordinates. 
For each possible coordinate, we then check if the predicted couplings 
to all other spins satisfy Af, <T, where T= 1.1 Hzisa tolerance that is 
chosen to ensure that all promising configurations are included while 
maintaining reasonable computation time. Configurations are dis- 
carded if they do not satisfy this requirement for one or more of the 
pairwise couplings. Ifmore than X,,,o¢= 5,000 possible configurations 
are identified, only the best X,,,,.,,solutions are kept, according to their 
Evalues. 

For the cubic-lattice positioning method, the same procedure is 
followed, with the key difference being that the lattice is adaptively 
generated depending on the strongest coupling toa spin already posi- 
tioned inthe cluster (see Supplementary Information section III). This 
ensures that in each case the lattice spacing is fine enough to appropri- 
ately sample the volume associated with the dipole-dipole coupling 
between the nuclear spins. 


Robustness of the analysis 

The method is robust to failure. The problem is generally highly over- 
determined, so that discarding the correct configuration because of 
Xeurore Will lead to no solution at all, instead of an erroneous solution. 
Given enough computational resources, a correct solution is always 
expected to be found. As a test, we used the cubic-lattice reconstruc- 
tion method on 17 randomly generated 30-spin clusters with added 
noise, and no erroneous structures were returned (see Supplementary 
Information section IV). 


Comparison to 1D Ramsey spectroscopy 

Extended Data Fig. 2 compares the 1D Ramsey signal with spectra recon- 
structed using 3D spectroscopy. This comparison illustrates our meth- 
od’s effective resolution improvement and its ability to resolve dense 
spectra. We note that, apart from the spectral resolution, the signals 
should not be compared directly, because the Ramsey experiment is 
difficult to interpret quantitatively. First, the Ramsey signals prob- 
ably contain contributions from multiple spins, due to both spectral 
overlap and higher-order contributions* **. Second, any inadvertent 
polarization of other spins in the cluster or the environment modi- 
fies the spectrum. These effects are difficult to separate from actual 
nuclear-nuclear couplings, and the fact that the spectra are asymmetric 
indicates that they play a non-negligible role. Our 3D spectroscopy 
method resolves these issues. 


Finding the position of the NV centre 
Because the NV electron wavefunction is not known a priori, we cannot 
use the electron-nuclear couplings to find the NV position. In particu- 
lar, DFT calculations® indicate that for electron-nuclear couplings in 
the range observed here, assuming a point-dipole model for the elec- 
tron spin can lead to large discrepancies and is therefore not justified. 
Our approachisto measure the couplings between the “Cspins andthe 
NVnitrogen nuclear spin, for which the point-dipole approximation is accu- 
rate. The nitrogen-C couplings can be measured using a double-resonance 
procedure similar to that used for measuring°C-“C couplings. We use the 
nitrogen spinasthe probe spin, which gives better spectral resolution owing 
toits longer coherence time (7,=2.3(2)s)”*. We initialize the nitrogen spin 
inthestate m,=0 using measurement-based initialization™ and manipulate 
the spin state using RF pulses (m,, nuclear-spin projection) .Extended Data 
Fig.4b shows the measured couplings between the nitrogen and “C spins. 
Using the couplings, the nitrogen spin is added to the °C nuclear- 
spin cluster using the diamond-lattice positioning method, with 
Vj> Yn= 21 X 0.3077 kHz G" (y, is the nitrogen gyromagnetic ratio), 
in equation (3). Determining the nitrogen lattice site also allows the 
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vacancy site to be determined on the basis of the known NV distance 
and the alignment with the magnetic field along z, thereby giving the 
location and the orientation of the NV centre with respect to the 8C 
nuclear-spin cluster. The resulting 3D plot of the best solution is shown 
in Extended Data Fig. 4a. The nitrogen spin coordinate is the same for 
all 5,000 configurations identified. Extended Data Fig. 4c gives the 
results of a least-squares fit. 


Comparison to DFT 

Now that we have independently determined the position of the °C spins 
relative to the NV centre, we can compare the hyperfine couplings to 
DFT calculations without any prior assumptions. In Nizovtsev et al.*’, 
hyperfine couplings are calculated for 510 lattice sites surrounding the 
NV centre. Extended Data Fig. 4d shows the lattice positions given in ref. 
33 along with the coordinates of the °C spins found in this work. To match 
the coordinate frames, the °C spin coordinates are mirrored (z> -z) 
and transformed so that the nitrogen spin is at the origin. Additionally, 
ascaling factor of 1.02 is applied, which was found by comparing the 
510 lattice sites from ref. * with the same sites in our work. Five of the 27 
spins identified in this work were calculated in ref. °. The remaining spins 
cannot yet be compared with DFT calculations. Extended Data Fig. 4e 
shows the measured electron-“C hyperfine couplings (see Supplemen- 
tary Table 1), as well as those predicted in ref. *°, for the five spins. For 
the DFT results, we take the average of the predicted couplings for the 
possible C,,, symmetric lattice sites. Additionally, we take the negative 
of the predicted parallel component of the electron-nuclear coupling 
A, for all spins (a global minus sign is possible because of the unknown 
orientation of the magnetic field along z). 
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The data that support the findings of this study are available from the 
corresponding author upon request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Experimental sequence. The pulse sequence consists of 
five parts: sensor preparation, sensor initialization, polarization of the probe 
spin, double resonance, and detection of the probe spin. Sensor preparation: 
the NV centre is prepared by excitation with two 637-nm lasers for 150 pts and 
counting of the detected photons (read-out (RO) laser resonant with the £, 
transition and initialization (Init) laser resonant with the £’ transition)****. If the 
number of photons exceeds acertain threshold, the NV is in the negative 
charge state and resonant with both lasers, and we proceed to the next step. 
Ifnot, we apply a515-nm laser (charge reset (RS) laser, 1ms) and repeat the 
process”***, Sensor initialization: the NV electron spinis initialized in the m,=0 
state through spin pumping (Init laser, 100 p1s)**. Polarization of the probe spin: 
first, the NVsensor is brought into a superposition state using a 11/2 pulse. 
Then, a dynamical decoupling sequence of N’ equally spaced tt pulses of the 
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form (r,-1-1,)" is applied to the electron spin. This sequence correlates the 
state of the nuclear spin(s) with the phase of the electron spin. We use two 
different sequences (see Methods). For sequence B, the microwave (MW) tt 
pulses are interleaved with RF pulses (RF1) that resonantly drive the probe 
spin(s) (dashed box); see Bradley et al.”* for details. Asecond 11/2 pulse maps the 
electron phase to the population and the electron spinis read out (RO laser). 
Double resonance: Necho pulses are applied simultaneously on the probe 
spin(s) (RF1) and the target spin(s) (RF2), so that the coupling between these 
spins is isolated. To mitigate pulse errors, we alternate the phases of the pulses 
following the XY8 scheme”. Detection of the probe spin: the detection 
sequence is the sameas the polarization sequence except for the final RO laser 
pulse, which is applied for 10 ps and with higher power. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2| Ramsey experiments and reconstructed spectra. 

a, Schematic of the pulse sequence used in the Ramsey experiment (equivalent 
to correlation spectroscopy); see Methods and Extended Data Fig. 1 for details. 
b, Ramsey signal for C2 and the corresponding PSD (5 kHz detuning). The red 
line represents the central frequency fy. Green lines are the 2’ frequencies 
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based onthe seven strongest coupling strengths extracted from our high- 
resolution double-resonance spectroscopy (Supplementary Table 4). These 
frequencies are given byf,+f,+h+h+hth+h +f, wheref, tof, aretheseven 
largest measured coupling strengths for C2. c-e, The same experiment for C3 
(c; ~5 kHz detuning), C15 (d; -1kHz detuning) and CS (e; -2 kHz detuning). 


Extended Data Fig. 3 | Strongly coupled subclusters. 3D plots showing the T; (see, for example, Extended Data Fig. 2). a, Eight-spin subcluster. b, Four-spin 
structure of two strongly coupled subclusters (orange boxes) within the larger subcluster. Couplings above 3 Hz are marked blue, above 20 Hz green and 
cluster (shown inthe centre). Ramsey measurements performed on spins above 50 Hz red. Grey points show the 2D projections of the diamond-lattice 
within these subclusters show clear beating signals within their dephasingtime coordinates. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Finding the position of the NV centre. a, 3D plot 
showing the 27-nuclear-spin cluster shown in Fig. 4, with the position of the 
nitrogen spin (green) and vacancy (purple) lattice sites calculated from the 
measured nitrogen-“C couplings. The grey dots show the 2D projections of the 
diamond-lattice coordinates. b, Bar plot showing the measured couplings fiy 
between °C spiniand the nitrogen spin (grey), as well as the theoretically 
calculated couplings |C,,|/41 (green). Error bars are one standard deviation. 
See Supplementary Table 4 for the numerical values. c, Bar plots of Arfor the 
fitted position of the nitrogen spin (black) and fit errors 5x (blue), 6y (orange) 
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and &z(green), where the °C spins are fixed at the diamond-lattice solution. 

d, Plot of zversus hy =) x? +y? for all lattice positions used inthe DFT 
calculation from Nizovtsev et al.*? (blue) and for the appropriately transformed 
®C coordinates found in this work (orange). Spins 5, 6, 9,12and19 matcha DFT 
lattice position, whereas the rest of the identified spins are outside the 510 
lattice sites simulated. e, Measured electron-“C parallel (top) and 
perpendicular (bottom) hyperfine couplings for the five spins that are within 
the DFT calculation volume (red; from Supplementary Table 1), compared with 
the DFT results from ref. *? (blue). 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Aligning the magnetic field using a thermal echo 
sequence. a, Pulse sequence used for the thermal echo measurement”. The 
electron spinis prepared in asuperposition of the states m,=0 and m,=~-linthe 
first half of the sequence and then swapped toa superposition of m,=0 and 
m,=+1 for the second half, using a sequence of three closely spaced rt pulses. By 
sweeping T, the average frequency fy: = (fi +:)/2 is obtained, whichis 
minimized when B, =0.f,, are the m,=0 © m,=+1 transition frequencies. The 
NV nitrogen spin is initialized in m,= 0 (ref. >). b, Magnetic-field alignment by 
scanning the magnet position in two orthogonal directions. The obtained 
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thermal echo frequencies are fitted with a parabolic function to find the 
optimum position (that is, minimal f;,). The plots show the frequency 
difference f;;— 2.877652 GHz.c, The magnet is placed at the optimum position 
and the measurement is repeated 200 times (over a10-h period). The obtained 
average frequency difference is 0.13 kHz, with astandard deviation of 0.27 kHz, 
whichis consistent with the statistical measurement error. Therefore, the total 
uncertainty for the magnet alignment is -0.4 kHz, which corresponds toa 
perpendicular field of 0.5 Gora misalignment angle of 0.07°. 
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Magnetic topological insulators are narrow-gap semiconductor materials that 
combine non-trivial band topology and magnetic order’. Unlike their nonmagnetic 
counterparts, magnetic topological insulators may have some of the surfaces gapped, 
which enables a number of exotic phenomena that have potential applications in 
spintronics’, suchas the quantum anomalous Hall effect” and chiral Majorana 
fermions’. So far, magnetic topological insulators have only been created by means of 
doping nonmagnetic topological insulators with 3d transition-metal elements; 
however, such an approach leads to strongly inhomogeneous magnetic’ and 
electronic’ properties of these materials, restricting the observation of important 
effects to very low temperatures”*. An intrinsic magnetic topological insulator—a 


stoichiometric well ordered magnetic compound—could be an ideal solution to these 
problems, but no such material has been observed so far. Here we predict by ab initio 
calculations and further confirm using various experimental techniques the 
realization of an antiferromagnetic topological insulator in the layered van der Waals 
compound MnBi,Te,. The antiferromagnetic ordering that MnBi,Te, shows makes it 


invariant with respect to the combination of the time-reversal and primitive-lattice 
translation symmetries, giving rise to a Z, topological classification; 

Z,=1for MnBi,Te,, confirming its topologically nontrivial nature. Our experiments 
indicate that the symmetry-breaking (0001) surface of MnBi,Te, exhibits a large 
bandgap in the topological surface state. We expect this property to eventually enable 
the observation of anumber of fundamental phenomena, among them quantized 


magnetoelectric coupling® § and axion electrodynamics 


910 Other exotic phenomena 


could become accessible at much higher temperatures than those reached so far, 
such as the quantum anomalous Hall effect? and chiral Majorana fermions’. 


The first reference to MnBi,Te, as a stable chemical compound was in 
2013 when it was synthesized in the powder form". The trigonal struc- 
ture (space group R3m) of MnBi,Te, comprises septuple-layer blocks 
stacked along the [0001] direction and bound to each other by van der 
Waals forces (Fig. 1a). High quality MnBi,Te, single crystals were grown 
at TU Dresden (hereafter, D samples; Fig. 2a) and at ASOIU Baku 
(B samples; Fig. 2b). Our single-crystal X-ray diffraction experiments 
confirm the same lattice symmetry reported previously”. Because the 
magnetism of MnBi,Te, has not been experimentally investigated, we 
began our study by calculating the exchange-coupling parameters / 
from first principles (Fig. 1b, c). Among the intralayer interactions/'the 
one between the nearest neighbours in the Mn layer is clearly dominant 
hs = 0.09 meV per where Lp is the Bohr magneton), and the inter- 


actions with more distant neighbours are an order of magnitude weaker, 
whereupona ferromagnetic ordering is expected within each septuple- 
layer block of MnBi,Te,. In contrast, the interlayer coupling constants 
J‘ are mostly negative, resulting in a negative fe = stl oH coefficient 
equal to -0.022 meV per Me, which means that the overall coupling 
between neighbouring Mn layers is antiferromagnetic (AFM) (Fig. 1d). 
The magnetic anisotropy energy is positive and equal to 0.225 meV per 
Mn atom, indicating the easy axis with an out-of-plane orientation of 
the local magnetic moments of +4.6071,. Monte Carlo simulations 
confirm the interlayer AFM structure with a Néel temperature (7)) of 
three-dimensional ordering of 25.4 K (Extended Data Fig. 1). 

Given the magnetic ground state, the bulk electronic structure was 
calculated. As shownin Fig. 1f, the system is insulating, the fundamental 


The list of affiliations appears at the end of the paper. 
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Fig. 1| Theoretical insights into the crystal, magnetic and electronic 
structure of MnBi,Te,. a, Crystal structure of the trigonal MnBi,Te, with 
yellow, blue and green spheres showing Mn, Te and Biatoms, respectively. The 
‘nonmagnetic’ rhombohedral primitive unit cell is indicated by grey lines and 
the 7,,. translation is shown in magenta. VdW, van der Waals; SL, septuple layer. 
b, Calculated exchange constants/J, ;[meV per Hl for the intralayer (/', red 
circles) and interlayer (J", light blue squares) pair interactions as a function of 
the Mn-Mn distance, ro; [A]. c, Schematic top view representation of magnetic 
interactions in the Mn layer (top) and between two neighbouring Mn layers 
(bottom). d, Magnetic unit cell corresponding to the interlayer AFM state. The 
arrows on atoms denote the local magnetic moments. e, Spin-resolved 
electronic structure of the MnBi,Te,(O001) surface. The size of the coloured 
circles that comprise the data reflects the value and sign of the Cartesian 
projections of the spin-vector, s. Red and blue circles correspond tothe 
positive and negative s,and s, components (perpendicular to k,), and yellow 


bandgap value, determined from the GGA+U calculation (the gener- 
alized gradient approximation with a Hubbard U correction for the 
Mn 3d states; see Methods section) of the density of states (DOS), is 
around 220 meV. To determine whether the gap is negative (inverted), 
we performed the DOS calculations decreasing the spin-orbit cou- 
pling (SOC) constant A stepwise from its natural value A, toA=0.5Ap. It 
was found that at A/A, = 0.675 the gap is closed and at other values of 
A/Ay it is non-zero, which points towards a nontrivial topology of 
MnBi,Te,. 

The Z, classification of AFM insulators was introduced’ on the basis 
of the S= @7,,. symmetry, which is inherent to MnBi,Te, (@ is the time- 
reversal symmetry and 7,,, is the primitive lattice translation symmetry). 
We find Z, =1, which classifies MnBi,Te, as an AFM topological insulator. 


and cyan to the out-of-plane components +s, and -s,. The green areas 
correspond to the bulk bandstructure projected onto the surface Brillouin 
zone. Left inset, The tight-binding calculated electronic bandstructure of the 
S-preserving (1011) surface (see also Extended Data Fig. 2). The regions witha 
continuous spectrum correspond tothe three-dimensional bulk states 
projected onto the two-dimensional Brillouin zone. Right inset, the (0001) 
surface Brillouin zone showing the high symmetry directions along which the 
bandstructure shown in the main panel was calculated. Colour arrows show the 
Cartesian projections of the spin vector. f, Total DOS of bulk MnBi,Te, 
calculated for the interlayer AFM state shown in d using the HSEO6 exchange- 
correlation functional (dash-dot black line) and the GGA+U approach (solid 
lines). For GGA+U, the evolution of the DOS with the change of the SOC constant 
Ais shown (coloured lines). The thin dashed lines mark a zero DOS level for each 
dataset, and their intersections with the inclined lines approximately mark the 
bulk bandgap edges for eachA/A) value. a.u., arbitrary units. 


The implication of the bulk bandgap inversion ina topological insula- 
tor is seen at its surface, where the topological phase manifests itself 
by the appearance of the topological surface state (TSS). In the case of 
nonmagnetic topological insulators, this surface state is gapless”; how- 
ever, at the (0001) surface of the AFM topological insulator MnBi,Te, we 
find a 88-meV-wide bandgap (Fig. le). Here, the S symmetry is broken 
and the out-of-plane magnetization of the near-surface ferromagnetic 
layer opens the Dirac point gap*°. In contrast, the S-preserving surface 
is gapless, as expected for an AFM topological insulator (inset to Fig. le 
and Extended Data Fig. 2). 

Temperature- and field-dependent magnetization measurements 
performed on D samples (Fig. 2c, e) establish a three-dimensional 
AFM order below 7, = 24.2(5) K, in agreement with the prediction by 
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Fig.2|MnBi,Te, single crystals and their magnetic properties. a, b, MnBi,Te, 
single crystals: D sample (a, optical microscope image) and B sample 

(b, scanning electron microscope image). c, Magnetic susceptibility (left axis) 
of phase-pure MnBi,Te, as a function of temperature measured in an external 
magnetic field of 4»H=1T in zero-field-cooled (ZFC) and field-cooled-warming 
(FCW) conditions, alongside the temperature-dependent reciprocal 
susceptibility (right axis) for H L (0001). The green line is a modified Curie- 
Weiss fit to the high-temperature data (y, = 0.0028(3) e.m.u. mol? Oe7, 
loersted (Oe) =1,000/4m1 A m7, 1 electromagnetic unit (e.m.u.) = 

41 x 10™° m? mol"; details in text). d, XMCD measurements for MnBi,Te, at the 
Mn LL, ,edge. Inset, A sketch of the experiment. The external magnetic field is 


Monte Carlo simulations and results of the resistivity measurements 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a). Below 7y, a strongly anisotropic magnetic 
susceptibility y is observed, which decreases more steeply for the mag- 
netic field H | (0001). No splitting between zero-field-cooled and field- 
cooled-warming curves was found. The paramagnetic regime above 
Ty was fitted with a modified Curie-Weiss law, x(7) = Xo + C/(T- Oey), 
in the 100 K to 250 K range. Here, x, is the temperature-independent 
magnetic susceptibility of both diamagnetic closed electron shells 
and a Pauli paramagnetic contribution resulting from some degree 
of metallicity in this material (see below). C/(T— O.w) accounts for a 
temperature-dependent Curie-Weiss susceptibility of the Mn local 
magnetic moments. The fitted effective paramagnetic moment of 
5.0(2)up is in rough agreement with the high-spin configuration of Mn** 
(S=5/2),and asmall and positive value of the Curie-Weiss temperature 
(Ocw=3(3) K) strongly depends on the fitted x, contribution. The M(H) 
curve acquired below 7, for H 1 (0001) shows an indicative spin-flop 
transition at )H,, ~ 3.5 T (Fig. 2e), which is in line with an out-of-plane 
easy axis of the staggered magnetization. 

We further performed X-ray magnetic circular dichroism (XMCD) 
experiments at the MnL,, absorption edge (D samples; Fig. 2d). The 
data were acquired in total electron yield mode with a probing depth 
of typically only a few nanometres. The XMCD signal obtained at an 
external field of 6 T andin normal light incidence verifies the magnetic 
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applied along the direction of light incidence. Top, The sum (X-ray absorption 
spectroscopy signal) and middle, the difference (XMCD signal) between the 
right (R) and left (L) X-ray absorption intensities /, and /, measured with right 
and left circularly polarized light in normal incidence at 1,H=6 T. Bottom, The 
XMCD signalin remanence-thatis, at H= 0 T—for normal and grazing light 
incidence, measured after switching off an external field of u,H=6 T along the 
respective directions. Insets showa magnification of the L; dichroismin 
remanence. e, Field-dependent magnetization curves for the two directions, 
measured at 2K (blue) and 300 K (red). f.u., formula unit; Hg,, spin-flop 
magnetic field. 


polarization of the Mn ions. After removing the external field (H=0) 
the signal collapses, as expected for an AFM ordering. However, a small 
residual signal is observed in remanence, indicating a finite net out-of- 
plane polarization within the probed volume of the sample. This resid- 
ual signal appears to be inconsistent with an AFM intralayer coupling 
where the orientation of the moments within a Mn layer alternates on 
the atomic scale. However, for ferromagnetic intralayer coupling, the 
first septuple layer, whichis preferentially probed inthe total electron 
yield mode, is expected to be composed of mesoscopic domains with 
the magnetization pointing in or out of the surface plane. We attrib- 
ute the residual XMCD signal in remanence toa preferential sampling 
of one domain type with the micrometre-sized synchrotron beam 
spot. This supports our first-principles calculations, which predict a 
ferromagnetic ordering within individual septuple layers. Performing 
the same experiment in grazing light incidence, that is, with sensi- 
tivity to in-plane magnetization, we observe no finite polarization in 
remanence. 

The scope of experimental evidence (Fig. 2) enables us to identify 
MnBi,Te, as an interlayer antiferromagnet, in which ferromagnetic Mn 
layers are coupled antiparallel to each other and the easy axis of stag- 
gered magnetization is perpendicular to the layers (Fig. 1d). 

We studied the surface electronic structure of MnBi,Te,(0001) using 
angle-resolved photoemission spectroscopy (ARPES). The intensity 
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Fig. 3 | Photoemission spectroscopy insight into the surface and bulk 
bandstructure of MnBi,Te,. a, Dispersion of MnBi,Te,(0001) measured at 17 K 
witha photon energy of 28 eV. b, EDC representation of the datashownina. The 
red curve marks the EDC at theI-point. c, Dispersion of MnBi,Te,(0001) 
measured at the same temperature with a photon energy of 9 eV (whichis more 
bulk sensitive). Inset, the corresponding second derivative (d?N(E)/dE’). BCB, 
bulk conduction band; BVB, bulk valence band. d, The same asc, but measured 
with laser photon energy of 6.4 eV, 7=10.5K, anda different sample. Inset, The 
corresponding second derivative. The dashed rectangle around the Dirac point 
marks the region that is magnified ing. e, Temperature dependence of the 
Dirac surface state photoemission intensity calculated as a sum of the 
intensities of the lower and upper parts of the coneat theIl-point (see Methods 
for details). f, ARPES image acquired at 300 K (hv=28 eV).g,h, Magnifications 


map measured near the Brillouin zone centre at a temperature of 17 K 
is shown in Fig. 3a (hv = 28 eV, where his the Planck constant and vis 
the photon frequency ; Bsample). Two almost linearly dispersing bands 
forma Dirac-cone-like structure with strongly reduced intensity at the 
crossing point. The energy distribution curves (EDCs) reveal an energy 
gap of about 70 meV at theI’-point that separates the upper and lower 
parts of the cone (Fig. 3b). A similar result was obtained for the D 


Intensity (a.u.) 


of the Dirac point gap region of the ARPES maps taken at 10.5 K (g) and 35 K (h), 
with the fitted EDC spectra at thel-point overlaid. The raw data, resulting fitted 
curves, and their decompositions with Voigt peaks are shown by blue circles, 
black and white lines, and grey and red lines, respectively. Red (grey) lines 
indicate the peaks attributed to the gapped Dirac cone state (bulk bands). The 
results shown ina-h were acquired on B samples. i, Resonant valence-band 
spectra of MnBi,Te, taken at the Mn 3p-3d absorption edge (D samples). On- 
and off-resonance spectra were obtained at hv=51eV and hv=47 eV, 
respectively. The difference between these spectra approximately reflects the 
density of the Mn 3d states, showing a main peak near 3.8 eV and an additional 
feature near 1eV. The energy range of the bulk energy gap is marked by the 
horizontal cyan region. 


samples (Extended Data Fig. 4). These results agree with those of the 
MnBi,Te,(0001) surface bandstructure calculations (see Fig. le). 
Next, we performed extensive ARPES measurements with different 
photon energies. At hv=9 eV (Fig. 3c), the features that are not seen at 
hv =28 eV show a pronounced spectral weight: namely, the intense 
electron- and hole-like bands coming to theI-point at binding energies 
of about 0.17 eV and 0.4 eV, respectively. A comparison with the 
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Fig. 4| Spin characterization of bulk and surface electronic structure of 
MnBi,Te,.a, Temperature dependence of the width AH of the ESR signal for two 
directions of the magnetic field. Dashed lines are linear fits to the AH(7) 
dependence, yielding the Korringa slopes b, , = d[AH(7)]/dT. The error bars are 
derived from the fitting procedure of ESR line shapes. The larger error bars 
above approximately 100 K are due to the occurrence of a parasitic signal inthe 
ESR spectrum overlapping with the main line. Left inset, Typical ESR spectra 
(the field derivative of the microwave absorption dP(H)/dH) of Mn** in 
MnBi,Te, at v= 9.6 GHz. The measurements were done onD samples. 

See Methods for more information about ESR measurements of MnBi,Te,. 


theoretically calculated bulk-projected bandstructure enables us to 
identify these bands as the bulk conduction and valence bands, respec- 
tively. The analysis of the I-point EDC shows that both valence and 
conduction bands can be fitted with two peaks (Extended Data Fig. 5), 
in agreement with the result of our calculations, showing two bulk 
bands with a weak k, dispersion both below and above the Fermi level 
(Fig. 1e). On the basis of the photoemission measurements, we estimate 
the bulk bandgap to be close to 200 meV, again in agreement with the 
calculated values. The second-derivative data in the inset to Fig. 3c 
provide further insight: along with the bulk bands the gapped Dirac 
cone is also seen. We note that the Fermi level cuts the conduction 
band, indicating the n-doped character of the samples, which is con- 
sistent with the results of the Hall measurements (see Extended Data 
Fig. 3b). If we artificially drive MnBi,Te, into a topologically trivial phase 
by decreasing the SOC strength ina calculation, a strong discrepancy 
arises between the theory and experiment. Namely, in the trivial phase 
there are no surface states in the fundamental bulk bandgap (Extended 
Data Fig. 6). By contrast, the ARPES data acquired at different photon 
energies (Extended Data Fig. 7) unambiguously confirm the gapped 
Dirac cone to beasurface state, inagreement with the calculated (0001) 
surface bandstructure of the MnBi,Te, AFM topological insulator 
(Fig. le). 

Thus, by virtue of the good agreement between the theory and 
experiment, we conclude that the fundamental bandgap of MnBi,Te, 
is inverted. Our data also confirm the trigonal structure (space group 
R3m) and interlayer AFM order, whereby the S-symmetry is also 
confirmed. These results confirm the Z, = 1 three-dimensional AFM 
topological insulator state of MnBi,Te, below its Néel temperature. 

The ARPES measurements above 7, were performed next. We note 
that increasing the temperature does not lead to the Dirac point gap 
closing at MnBi,Te,(0001); see Fig. 3f. Nevertheless, we observe atem- 
perature dependence of a linear dichroism in the Dirac cone intensity 
that indicates that the AFM order influences the TSS (see Extended 
Data Fig. 8). Moreover, directly below 7y, the intensity of the Dirac cone 
starts to grow abruptly when the temperature decreases (Fig. 3e and 
Extended Data Fig. 9; laser ARPES with hv = 6.4 eV), signalling the par- 
amagnet-antiferromagnet transition and showing aclear response of 
the surface electronic structure to the AFM ordering. In Fig. 3d, the 
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Right inset, Magnon spectrum calculated ab initio for bulk MnBi,Te, inthe 
paramagnetic state (paramagnons). b, Room-temperature spin-resolved 
ARPES spectra measured at theI -point with respect to the out-of-plane spin 
quantization axis. The out-of-plane spin polarization is presented belowthe 
corresponding spin-up and spin-down spectra (cross symbols). Inset, Spin- 
integrated ARPES spectrum taken along theK-I-K direction. Yellow and cyan 
curves show the location of the gapped Dirac cone. The data were obtained for 
Bsamples at a photon energy of 6 eV. See Extended Data Fig. 10 for more spin- 
resolved ARPES data. 


photoemission intensity map acquired at T=10.5 K is shown. A closer 
look at these data around the Dirac point gap (Fig. 3g) and their com- 
parison to the analogous spectrum taken at 35 K (Fig. 3h), reveals that 
substantial changes occur across the Néel temperature. In particular, 
the shape of theI-point EDC is modified: a pronounced intensity dip 
owing to the Dirac point gap at around 0.28 eV seen at 10.5 K (Fig. 3g) 
is absent at 35 K (Fig. 3h). Nevertheless, the Dirac point gap is present 
in Fig. 3h, as the EDC fit was only possible using two peaks, correspond- 
ing to the Dirac point gap edges. Thus, although the paramagnet-anti- 
ferromagnet transition does not lead to closing of the Dirac point gap, 
the results in Fig. 3e,g,h reveal clearly the strong sensitivity of the TSS 
to the AFM ordering. 

The presence of a Dirac point gap in the paramagnetic phase has 
been previously reported for the surface states of magnetically doped 
topological insulators». In the case of the Bi,_,Mn,Se,(0001) sur- 
face, resonant scattering processes owing to impurity states in the 
fundamental bandgap were suggested as a possible reason”’. To check 
whether similar effects take place in our MnBi,Te, samples, we per- 
formed resonant photoemission measurements at the Mn 3p-3d edge. 
The results, shown in Fig. 3i, reveal no resonant features and hence no 
Mn 3d states around the Dirac point gap, whereupon we discard such 
amechanism for the Dirac point gap opening in MnBi,Te,. 

To gain a deeper insight into the electronic properties of MnBi,Te, 
both below and above 7y, we performed electron spin resonance (ESR) 
measurements (Fig. 4a; D samples). In MnBi,Te,, the ESR linewidth AH(7) 
shows surprising anisotropic behaviour above approximately 50 K. 
Namely, the so-called Korringa slope b= d[AH(7)]/dT of the linear AH(7) 
dependence for H | (0001) is three times larger than that for H || (0001) 
(Fig. 4a), suggesting spatially anisotropic fluctuations of the local mag- 
netic moments owing to their coupling to conduction electrons'’*”. In 
MnBi,Te,, b, > b,, which indicates a relatively short transversal relaxa- 
tion time T, of the local magnetic moments for the out-of-plane static 
field geometry and, thus, fast fluctuations of the Mn spins in the (0001) 
plane. By contrast, inthe case of the in-plane field geometry, where the 
T, relaxation time characterizes Mn spin fluctuations perpendicular to 
the (0001) plane, the fluctuations appear to be considerably slower, as 
reflected in the smaller value of b,. Consequently, ona timescale of the 
photoexcitation process in ARPES (about 10 s), whichis much shorter 


than the Mnspinrelaxation time (about 10 “’s), the probability of find- 
ing aMn spin oriented perpendicularly to (0001) may be larger than for 
other directions, which could effectively generate an instantaneous 
out-of-plane field acting on the TSS electrons even in the absence of 
long-range order. Indeed, our room-temperature (300 K) spin-resolved 
ARPES measurements reveal the out-of-plane spin components both 
at theI-point (Fig. 4b) and at finite k, (see Extended Data Fig. 10). More- 
over, the calculated paramagnons indicate the presence of ferromag- 
netic correlations within individual septuple-layer blocks above 7y 
(Fig. 4a, right inset). Herewith, the ferromagnetically correlated 
moments tend to point perpendicular to the (0001) plane, which is 
consistent with the spin-ARPES observations, revealing out-of-plane 
spin polarization near the Fermi level. We thus conclude that the instan- 
taneous out-of-plane spin polarization observed in our experiments 
could be responsible for the persistence of the Dirac point gap observed 
by ARPES in the paramagnetic state of MnBi,Te,. 

Our experimental and theoretical results establish MnBi,Te, as an 
AFM topological insulator. Although in our experiment MnBi,Te, is n 
doped (which is typical for Bi-based bulk topological insulator crys- 
tals), itis this n doping that enables the measurement of both the TSS 
and the bulk energy gap with ARPES, which probes only the occupied 
states. Acommon strategy in synthesizing truly insulating topological 
insulator crystals is Sb-doping of the Bi sublattice of tetradymite-like 
compounds?”’, which is expected to work for MnBi,Te, as well. Note 
that such a tuning of composition is supposed not to affect its inter- 
layer AFM ordering”. On the other hand, recent progress inthe growth 
of topological insulator films by molecular beam epitaxy” gives 
rise to the prospect that nearly-charge-neutral MnBi,Te, can be 
fabricated. 

An AFM topological insulator with the type of antiferromagnetic order 
established here for MnBi,Te, represents an ideal platform for observing 
the half-integer quantum Hall effect® (a, = e”/(2h); where o,, and e are the 
Hall conductivity and electron charge, respectively), which may facilitate 
experimental confirmation of so-called = 1 quantized magnetoelectric 
coupling. A material showing this effect is knownas an axion insulator, 
which until now has been sought for in magnetically doped sandwich-like 
topological insulator heterostructures”. Unfortunately, these have been 
found to showsuperparamagnetic behaviour*” that is not seenin MnBi,Te,, 
which makes it a promising intrinsic axion insulator candidate. Also, the 
ferromagnetic septuple-layer blocks of MnBi, Te, canbe used for the fabrica- 
tion of topologically nontrivial heterostructures”, which are promising 
for realizing the quantum anomalous Hall effect”. Beyond topotronics, 
another direction of further studies of MnBi,Te, and related materials””* 
lies within the rapidly growing field of van der Waals magnets*°”". Strongly 
thickness-dependent properties, expected for van der Waals compounds 
in the two-dimensional limit, as well as the magnetic degrees of freedom 
and strong SOC of MnBi,Te, make it an interesting candidate with which 
to combine the emerging fields of antiferromagnetic spintronics”” and 
layered van der Waals materials*°*. 

We have become aware of recent theoretical*** and experimental** ” 
studies on MnBi,Te, that confirm our results. In particular, the intrinsic 
axion insulator state has recently been realized in AFM (that is, below 
the Néel temperature) MnBi,Te, thin flakes exfoliated froma bulk single 
crystal", providing an additional proof of the AFM topological insula- 
tor state in MnBi,Te, below Ty. Additionally, the quantized Hall effect 
under external magnetic field has been achieved in such flakes*? ”. 
Although the observation of this effect requires the ferromagnetic 
state of MnBi,Te,, it could not be observed if MnBi,Te, were topologi- 
cally trivial*. 
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Methods 


Electronic structure and total-energy calculations 

Electronic structure calculations were carried out using density 
functional theory using the projector augmented-wave method”, 
implemented in the Vienna Ab initio Simulation Package (VASP)***°. 
The exchange-correlation energy was treated using the general- 
ized gradient approximation*’. The Hamiltonian contained scalar 
relativistic corrections and the SOC was taken into account by the 
second variation method’. To describe the van der Waals interactions 
we made use of the DFT-D2” and the DFT-D3°°™ approaches, which 
gave similar results. The energy cutoff for the plane-wave expansion 
was Set to 270 eV. All structural optimizations were performed using 
a conjugate-gradient algorithm and a force-tolerance criterion for 
convergence of 0.01 eV A“. SOC was always included when perform- 
ing relaxations. 

The Mn 3d states were treated employing the GGA+U approach” 
within the Dudarev scheme”. The U,,,= U—J value (where Uand/J are 
the effective on-site Coulomb and exchange interaction parameters, 
respectively) for the Mn 3d states was chosen to be equal to 5.34 eV, as 
in previous work” ”*, Using this U., we found a good agreement with 
the HSEO6 functional** © in the fundamental bandgap and binding 
energy of the Mn 3d states of bulk MnBi,Te,. Also, we find a very good 
agreement of the calculated bandgap for the single MnBi,Te, septuple- 
layer block (0.32 eV)*? with the measured one (0.35 eV)**. Moreover, 
the indirect character of the gap is correctly reproduced as well. Note 
that the GGA itself unsatisfactorily describes the bandgap of a single 
septuple-layer MnBi,Te, film both in terms of the character (it yields 
direct gap) and size (43 meV); using GGA+U improves the description 
of the p-d hybridization in the system. Further testing was performed 
to check the stability of the results against U. variation. Namely, the 
bulk crystal structure was fully optimized for different U,,, values (3 eV, 
4 eV and 5.34 eV) and then the magnetic ordering was studied. It was 
found that the AFM ground state does not change uponsuch variations 
of U,,,and the crystal structure. The MnBi,Te, magnetic anisotropy was 
found to be stable against these variations as well. 

To model the interlayer AFM structure in MnBi,Te,, we used a rhom- 
bohedral cell with 14 atoms. These calculations were performed with 
athree-dimensional Brillouin zone sampled by a9 x 9 x 9 k-point grid. 

The magnetic anisotropy energy, F, = Eqig + £4, was calculated tak- 
ing into account the total energy differences of various magnetiza- 
tion directions, F gig =Fin-pane ~ Eoutof- plane: aNd the energy of the classical 
dipole-dipole interaction, £,. To calculate EF, i, the energies for three 
inequivalent magnetization directions (Cartesian x, y (in-plane) and 
z(out-of-plane)) were calculated and EF, was determined to be the 
difference Ein.piane — E-, Where Ein piane is the energy of the most energeti- 
cally favourable in-plane direction of the magnetization. A k-mesh 
of 2,197 points was chosen, and the total energies were calculated 
self-consistently for all considered directions. The calculations of E gig 
were done for the interlayer AFM state in the cell containing 14 atoms 
(Fig. 1d). The energy convergence criterion was set to 10” eV, giving 
a well converged E,;-, (up to a few tenths of a millielectronvolt) and 
excluding ‘accidental’ convergence. A cutoff radius of at least 20 pm 
was used to calculate E,. 

The Z, invariant for the three-dimensional AFM topological insulator 
was calculated according to ref. °’. When spatial inversion symmetry 
is present in the system, as it is in the MnBi,Te, case, the following Z,- 
invariant (, can be defined: 


ene I] 


k jny=B-TRIM,n€occ/2 
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where @, is the parity of the nth occupied (occ) band and B-TRIM are 
special momentak,,, in which each level is doubly degenerate, see ref. 
>” for further details. 


The MnBi,Te, semi-infinite surface was simulated within a model 
of repeating films separated by a vacuum gap of aminimum of 10 A.A 
56-atomic-layers-thick slab was used, which corresponds to eight sep- 
tuple layers. The interlayer distances were optimized for the topmost 
septuple-layer block of each surface. Both the structural optimizations 
and static electronic structure calculations were performed using a 
k-point grid of 11 x 11 x 1in the two-dimensional Brillouin zone. 


Exchange-coupling constants calculations 
For the equilibrium structures obtained with VASP, we calculated the 
Heisenberg exchange-coupling constants/, ;also from first principles, 
this time using the full-potential linearized augmented plane waves 
(FLAPW) formalism*’ as implemented in FLEUR®. We took the GGA+U 
approach under the fully localized limit®. For the self-consistent 
FLAPW basis set in the MnBi,Te, compound we chose a dense 22 x 22 x 22 
Monkhorst-Pack k-point sampling of the first Brillouin zone and a 
cutoff of 3.4 hartree (1 hartree = 2R..hc; RK. is the Rydberg constant). The 
density and potential expansions were cut at 10.4 hartree. Locally, muf- 
fin-tin-sphere radii values of 2.74 atomic units for Mn and 2.81 atomic 
units for Biand Te atoms were used, and the partial wavefunctions were 
expanded up to cutoffs of the orbital angular momentum, /=8. Mn, Bi, 
and Te contribute 453d, 5s5p and 6s6p valence electrons, respectively. 
We verified that these settings accurately reproduce the bandstructures 
obtained with VASP, both with and without SOC effects. The ferromag- 
netic versus AFM ordering energy differences are also in agreement. 
The/o; constants were extracted by Fourier inversion of the magnon 
energy dispersion for the MnBi,Te, primitive cell‘, neglecting SOC. 
These dispersion energies, calculated in the force theorem approach, 
correspond to aconstrained set of non-collinear spin configurations 
characterized by the magnon q vectors of a13 x 13 x 13 grid”. The 
reference self-consistent electron wavefunctions were obtained witha 
12x12x12k-grid. These grids ensured that magnon energies converged 
below 0.1meV and enabled us to add up to 150 neighbouring atoms to 
the Fourier analysis, ensuring accurate/,; values. 


Paramagnons calculations 

Paramagnetic fluctuations were calculated within a first-principles 
approach based on the coherent potential approximation® ©. The 
disordered local moment method was used to take ensemble aver- 
ages over the orientational configurations of the local moments”. 
Paramagnons are calculated considering the response of the disordered 
local moment paramagnetic state to the application of an external, 
site-dependent, magnetic field”. 


Ab-initio-based tight-binding calculations 

Ab-initio-based tight-binding calculations were performed using the 
VASP package with the Wannier90 interface”. The Wannier basis 
chosen consisted of six spinor p-type orbitals ip , Py ) Ip! ), Pp. ), p’,) 
p’, )of Biand Te. The surface electronic band structure was calculated 


within the semi-infinite medium Green’s function approach”. 


, 


Monte Carlo simulations 
The Monte Carlo simulations were based on a classical Heisenberg 
Hamiltonian that includes the magnetic anisotropy energy F, 


1 2 
H=- > Dj je°e+ > E,(e7) 
2 oA 


where the magnetic moments at site iand/ are described by unit vec- 
tors e;and e,, respectively, and the magnetic coupling constants/,;are 
determined by ab initio calculations as described above. The term of the 
magnetic anisotropy takes into account only the z component of the 
magnetic moment. For the simulation of the bulk system we created a 
cluster with periodic boundary conditions. Therein, the cluster size was 
varied with the primitive unit cell repeated Ntimes in all directions with 
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N=12,14,...,20. Varying the system size in this way enabled us to avoid 
finite size effects. We tentatively started the calculation at a tempera- 
ture of 60 K and reduced T stepwise until 0.001K. At each temperature 
step, the thermal equilibrium was reached after 40,000 Monte Carlo 
steps (chosen after comparing results for 20,000 to 100,000 steps 
for all systems). The same number of steps was then used to derive the 
observables after reaching thermal equilibrium. One Monte Carlo step 
represents the creation of anewrandom spin direction, whichis either 
accepted or not depending on the energy difference and the current 
temperature. The critical temperature was finally obtained from the 
peak in the magnetic susceptibility, which represented the clearest 
identification criterion. 


Crystal growth 

Dresden samples (D samples). High-quality bulk single crystals of 
MnBi,Te, were grown from the melt by slow cooling of a1:1 mixture of 
the binary compounds Bi,Te, and a-MnTe. The binaries were synthe- 
sized by mechanical pre-activation and annealing of stoichiometric 
mixtures of the elements. Crystal size and quality were controlled via 
different cooling rates within a narrow temperature interval at around 
600 °C and varying annealing times. Further details of crystal-growth 
optimization are reported elsewhere”. Single-crystal X-ray diffraction 
was measured on a four-circle CCD diffractometer (Kappa APEX II, 
Bruker) with a graphite(002)-monochromator and a CCD-detector 
at T=296(2) K.Mo-Ka radiation (A= 71.073 pm) was used. A numerical 
absorption correction based on an optimized crystal description” 
was applied, and the initial structure solution was performed in the 
JANA2006% software. The structure was refined in the SHELXL pro- 
gram against the experimentally observed squared structure factors 
F? (ref. °®°), The crystal structure has been deposited in the joint 
Cambridge Crystallographic Data Centre/FIZ Karlsruhe under de- 
pository number CSD-1867581. The structure refinement yields some 
degree of statistical cation disorder in the Mn and Bi positions in 
contrast to an earlier reported ordered model”. However, Mn/Bi an- 
tisite defects in two fully occupied cation positions do not lead toa 
superstructure ordering or change of translational symmetry. En- 
ergy dispersive X-ray spectra (EDS) were collected using a Silicon 
Drift X-MaxN (Oxford Instruments) detector at an acceleration volt- 
age of 20 kV and an accumulation time of 100s. The analysis was per- 
formed using the P/B-ZAF standardless method (where Z= atomic 
number correction factor, A = absorption correction factor, F = fluo- 
rescence factor and P/B = peak-to-background model). Energy dis- 
persive X-ray spectra reproducibly yielded a stoichiometric compo- 
sition, ruling out the possibility of large compositional variations in 
our samples. 


Baku samples (B samples). The bulk ingot of the Baku sample was 
grown from the melt with a non-stoichiometric composition using 
the vertical Bridgman method. The pre-synthesized polycrystalline 
sample was evacuated ina conical-bottom quartz ampoule sealed under 
vacuum better than 10~ Pa. In order to avoid any reaction during the 
melting process between the Mn content of the sample and the silica 
container, the inside wall of the ampoule was coated with graphite by 
thermal decomposition of acetone in an oxygen-poor environment. 
The ampoule was held in the ‘hot’ zone (about 680 °C) of atwo-zone 
tube furnace of the MnBi,Te, Bridgman crystal-growth system for 8h 
to achieve a complete homogenization of the melts. Then, it moved 
from the upper (hot) zone to the bottom (cold) zone with a required 
rate of 0.7mmh™. Consequently, we obtained a bulk ingot with average 
dimensions of 3 cmin length and 0.8 cm in diameter. Further details 
are reported elsewhere®". The as-grown ingot was checked by X-ray 
diffraction measurements and was found to consist of several single 
crystalline blocks. With the aid of X-ray diffraction data, high-quality 
single crystalline pieces were isolated from different parts of the as- 
grown ingot for further measurements. 


Magnetic measurements 

The magnetic measurements as a function of temperature and mag- 
netic field were performed ona stack of single crystals of MnBi,Te, 
(D samples) using a SQUID (superconducting quantum interference 
device) VSM (vibrating-sample magnetometer) (Quantum Design). The 
temperature-dependent magnetization measurements were acquired 
in external magnetic fields of 0.02 T and1T for both zero-field-cooled 
and field-cooled-warming conditions. A thorough background subtrac- 
tion was performed for all curves. 

Part of the magnetic measurements were carried out at the Center 
for Diagnostics of Materials for Medicine, Pharmacology and Nanoelec- 
tronics of the SPbU Science Park using aSQUID magnetometer witha 
helium cryostat (Quantum Design). The measurements were carried 
out ina pull mode in terms of temperature and magnetic field. The 
applied magnetic field was perpendicular to the (0001) sample surface. 


Resistivity measurements 
Resistivity measurements were done with a standard four-probe ac 
technique using alow-frequency (f= 20 Hz) lock-in amplifier. Contacts 
were attached with conducting graphite paste. The measurements 
were carried out in atemperature-variable cryostat at different values 
of magnetic field up to 8 T, generated by a superconducting solenoid 
and directed along the normal to the (0001) sample surface. 
Temperature- and field-dependent resistivity measurements were 
performed onB samples (Extended Data Fig. 3a). The metallic-like 
behaviour characteristic of the presence of free carriers is observed 
at H=0O as the resistivity p increases with rising temperature. This is 
consistent with the results of the Hall-effect measurements yielding 
then-type conductivity of these samples (Extended Data Fig. 3b). A well 
defined kink at 25.4 K indicates a magnetic transition in agreement with 
the magnetization studies and Monte Carlo simulations. Ina series of 
measurements under an external field H L (0001), the kink shifts to 
lower temperatures as the field increases from 1 T to 3 T. Above the 
critical field (around 3 T to 4 T), the p(7) slope is much steeper below 
Ty, which could be related to the observed spin-flop in the M(H) curve 
(Fig. 2e). 


ESR measurements 

ESR experiments were performed with a commercial X-band ESR- 
spectrometer (EMX, Bruker) operating at a microwave frequency of 
9.6 GHz and providing magnetic fields up to 0.9 T. It is equipped with 
a He gas flow cryostat (Oxford Instruments) and a goniometer allow- 
ing temperature- and angular-dependent measurements between 
4K and 300K. 

The temperature dependence of the resonance field H,,, of the 
ESR signal of Mn” ions in MnBi,Te, is measured for the out-of-plane 
H 1 (0001) and in-plane H || (0001) orientations of the static magnetic 
field H. At high temperatures H,,, is almost isotropic within the error 
bars of +80 Oe, and the corresponding spectroscopic g-factor is very 
close to the spin-only value g, = 2, as expected for the Mn” (3d°; spin 
angular momentum S = 5/2; orbital angular momentum L = 0) ion®. 
However, below 7 = 50 K, H,,, becomes anisotropic and, in particular, 
the resonance line rapidly shifts to smaller fields for the out-of-plane 
geometry—indicating the onset of quasi-static short-range magnetic 
correlations in MnBi,Te, well above the AFM phase transition at 7y. By 
further lowering the temperature, the linewidth experiences critical 
broadening due to the slowing down of the spin fluctuations in the 
vicinity® of Ty (Fig. 4a). Finally, upon entering the AFM-ordered state 
the intensity of the ESR signal rapidly decreases, owing to the shifting 
of the spectral weight to the AFM collective resonance modes, which 
typically occur at much higher frequencies than the paramagnetic 
resonance™, and thus out of the frequency range of our ESR setup. 
Observation of quasi-static short-range magnetic correlations in the 
ESR experiment is consistent with the strong spin fluctuation-driven 


spin scattering above 7, found ina previous magneto-transport study” 
of MnBi,Te,. 


ARPES measurements 
The ARPES experiments were carried out at the BaDEIPh beamline® of 
the Elettra synchrotron in Trieste (Italy) and BL-1 of the Hiroshima syn- 
chrotron radiation centre (Japan) using p polarization of the synchro- 
tron radiation and laser®**’. The photoemission spectra were collected 
on freshly cleaved surfaces. The base pressure during the experiments 
was better than1 107 mbar. Some of the ARPES experiments were also 
carried out at the resource centre Physical Methods of Surface Investi- 
gation (PMSI) at the research park of Saint Petersburg State University. 
Additional hv-dependent experiments on D samples (datashownin 
Extended Data Fig. 7) were performed at the MAESTRO endstation of 
the Advanced Light Source facility. 


Dichroic ARPES measurements 

The linear dichroism ARPES measurements on D samples (Extended 
Data Fig. 8) were performed at the MAESTRO endstation of the 
Advanced Light Source facility. This measurement enabled us to explore 
the influence of the AFM state on the wavefunction of the TSS. With 
p-polarized light incident in the x-z plane the linear dichroism (LD) in 
the photoelectron intensity (/) can be defined as***!: 


LD (ky, ky, E) =I (ke ky, E)-H(-ky ky, E) 


The linear dichroism is the intensity asymmetry relative to the y-z plane. 
In the present experiment the y-z plane is a crystalline mirror plane. 
Therefore, in the absence of a magnetization, the linear dichroism is 
induced by the mirror-symmetry breaking of the light electric field 
vector € = (€,, O, €,). The intensities along +k, can be written as 
K+k,)=|T,+T,\’, where T,and T, are the photoemission matrix elements 
of the electric field components €, and ¢, between the photoelectron 
final state ®, and the initial state y, at a given k, (ref. °°). We find 
LD =4R(T;7,), where ® denotes the real part and the asterisk indicates 
the complex conjugate, implying that a change of either matrix element 
will also change the linear dichroism. In particular, a change of the 
TSS wavefunction across 7, will manifest in the linear dichroism 
because the TSS enters the matrix elements as the initial-state wave- 
function y,. 

This is precisely what we observe in Extended Data Fig. 8a—c: at tem- 
peratures above 7, alinear dichroism is already present, but it consid- 
erably increases below 7y. This effect is understood as the effect of the 
AFM order on y;. Inthe present case, as described in the text, 7, marks 
the transition between the AFM state and a paramagnetic state with 
anisotropic fluctuations. Our linear-dichroism measurements provide 
strong evidence for an effect of the AFM order onthe TSS wavefunction. 

Our theoretical calculations provide additional insight into the ori- 
gin of the linear dichroism. The crystal structure of the (0001) surface 
of MnBi,Te, has three mirror planes along the [-M directions of the 
two-dimensional Brillouin zone. Inthe nonmagnetic case, the presence 
of these mirror planes dictates that the out-of-plane spin components 
are zero for thel -Mdirections, along which the spins are locked exclu- 
sively within the surface plane. However, for thel'-K directions the s, 
components are allowed by symmetry and can therefore coexist with 
the in-plane spins. As can be seen ina previous work”, inthe case of an 
isostructural compound GeBi,Te,, ab initio calculations reveal the 
presence (absence) of the out-of-plane spins for the !—-K (f—M) direc- 
tions. At GeBi,Te,(0001), the out-of-plane spin components are espe- 
cially pronounced away from the fundamental bandgap energy region, 
where the TSS coincides with the bulk states in energy (but not in k,). 
By analogy, the appearance of the out-of-plane spin components along 
l'-K canbe expected for the TSS of MnBi,Te,(0001). Sucha spin texture 
is required to respect the time-reversal symmetry if the AFM exchange 
field inherent to the material is artificially set to zero. In this case, the 


sign of s, will change upon changing +k, (right branch) to —, (left 
branch). When the time-reversal symmetry is broken and each MnBi,Te, 
septuple layer is ferromagnetically ordered, the right and left branches 
of the TSS interact differently with the Zeeman field provided by the 
Mn layer of the topmost septuple-layer block (Extended Data Fig. 8d). 
This is similar to the so-called exchange+Rashba effect”*’’. In such 
cases, a dispersion asymmetry is created—that is, E(+k,) # E(-k,)—which 
is indeed seen for the MnBi,Te, TSS (Extended Data Fig. 8d, e), result- 
ing in a sizeable asymmetry in the orbital composition between its 
right and left branches (Extended Data Fig. 8e, f). Note that such asym- 
metries are not found in our calculations for the F-M directions 
because of the symmetry constraints onthe presence of s, components 
inthe case of time-reversal-symmetry preservation. In the time-rever- 
sal symmetry breaking case, the s, components appear along the!-M 
directions, which also breaks the mirror symmetry at the 
MnBi,Te,(0001) surface. 


Temperature-dependent laser ARPES measurements 

To study the Dirac cone state response to the onset of the AFM order, 
we carried out the temperature-dependent high-resolution laser ARPES 
measurements for the MnBi,Te,(O001) surface. In Extended Data 
Fig. 9a, the raw EDC profiles at the -point at 10.5 K and 35 K are pre- 
sented (as in Fig. 3g, h), clearly showing the increase of the intensities 
of both the upper and lower parts of the Dirac cone state below the 
Néel temperature. Before studying the Dirac cone intensity variation 
systematically, we analysed the intensity of the first two bulk conduc- 
tion-band states (those shown in the Extended Data Fig. 5c). No tem- 
perature dependence of the integral intensity of these bulk states was 
observed (Extended Data Fig. 9b) and therefore the EDC spectra require 
no specific temperature-dependent normalization. Thus, the intensity 
temperature dependence was obtained using the raw ARPES data. The 
results are shown in Extended Data Fig. 9c, where thel-point EDC pro- 
files, acquired with a temperature step of around 0.9 K, are plotted 
versus temperature. Below about 24-25 K, the increase in intensity in 
the AF =[0.2 eV, 0.3 eV] energy window, containing the Dirac cone state 
at the-point, is clearly seen. Note that these temperature-dependent 
ARPES spectra were measured with the equal acquisition time and the 
constant laser photon flux for each temperature point in Extended 
Data Fig. 9c. In order to obtain a deeper insight into this intensity behav- 
iour, we integrate it within the energy window AE and plotasa function 
of temperature in Extended Data Fig. 9d (the same data are presented 
in Fig. 3e of the manuscript). We see that although the Dirac cone inten- 
sity is roughly constant above 7, ~ 24 K, below the Néel temperature it 
starts to grow, and at 10 K it increases by a factor of 1.4-1.5 compared 
to its value at 35K. 

We note that during the ARPES measurements the spectra acquisition 
time is limited, whichis due to a finite ‘lifetime’ of the clean surface of 
the sample even under the ultrahigh-vacuum conditions. This lifetime 
is comparable to the time needed to acquire several high-quality ARPES 
maps (suchas shown in Fig. 3g, h), that are suitable for a reliable com- 
parative EDC spectral analysis (fitting). However, within the lifetime 
of the clean surface of the sample, such a long acquisition time per 
temperature pointis unreachable during the systematic temperature- 
dependent measurements that in our case are made with more than 50 
temperature points, that is, AT~ 0.9 K and two sweep directions (10 K > 
35 K > 10 K). Although the measured EDCs shown in Extended Data 
Fig. 9c are clearly meaningful, their spectral decomposition (fitting), 
similar to that shown in Extended Data Fig. 9a, is not unambiguous. 
Treated without any normalization, these raw data clearly show a strong 
change of intensity across the Néel temperature. 

As can be seen from the EDC analysis (Extended Data Fig. 9a), the 
intensity increase observed is largely a result of the increase in intensity 
of the gapped Dirac cone peaks; the signal between those peaks (that 
is, within the Dirac point gap) is practically the same for 10.5 K and 35K. 
Therefore, at 35 K the intensity inside the Dirac point gap increases 
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relative to those of the Dirac cone peaks, indicative of anincrease inthe 
spectral weight inside the gap. The temperature-dependent change of 
the line shape around the Dirac point gap can be nicely demonstrated 
by the behaviour of the second derivative (d?M(E)/dE’), which is highly 
sensitive to the curvature of the spectrum MF) (see Extended Data 
Fig. 9e). Indeed, at low temperatures we see a pronounced feature of 
the second derivative around the binding energy of 0.25 eV, signalling 
the presence of the Dirac point gap, although above the Néel tempera- 
ture this feature is substantially weaker. These changes demonstrate 
the gapped state mitigation across the antiferromagnet—paramagnet 
transition. 


Spin-resolved ARPES measurements 

Spin-resolved ARPES measurements were performed at the RGBL-2 end- 
station of BESSY Il in Berlin (Germany) using a hemispherical analyser 
(Scienta R4000) and a photon energy of 6 eV. The photon beam was 
generated using the fourth harmonic of acustom-made femtosecond- 
laser system coupled to an ultrafast amplifier operating at a repeti- 
tion rate of 100 kHz. The spin-resolved spectra were acquired with 
a three-dimensional Mott-type spin detector operated at 26 kV. We 
used the vertical linearly polarized light incident onthe sample under 
an angle of 45° with respect to the surface normal. The experimental 
geometry is given in ref. *. The energy and angular resolutions of the 
spin-resolved measurements were 30 meV and 1.5° (corresponding to 
0.02 A), respectively. 


Resonant photoemission measurements 

Resonant photoemission data were acquired at the HR-ARPES branch 
of the 105 beamline at the Diamond Light Source. The measurements 
were conducted at a base temperature of 7=10 K with beam spot size 
and energy resolution of A,,.: = 50 x 50 pm? and E = 20 meV, respec- 
tively. The difference between on- and off-resonance spectra for the 
Mn 3p-3d transition corresponds directly to the density of the Mn 3d 
states. A photon energy series was conducted to determine suitable 
transition energies. The corresponding angle integrated spectra of 
on-resonance (hv = 51 eV) and off-resonance (hv = 47 eV) conditions 
can be seen in Fig. 3i. 


XMCD measurements 


Surface-sensitive XMCD measurements (total electron yield mode)” 
on D samples were performed at the HECTOR end-station of the 
BOREAS beamline at the ALBA synchrotron radiation facility”®. The 
spot size and the resolving power of the supplied photon beam were 
Agpot < 200 x 200 pum’ and E/AE > 9,000, respectively. Measurements 
were performed at the Mn LL, , edges at a temperature of 2 K, that is, 
well below 7, = 24 K. 


Data availability 


The data that support the findings of this study are available from the 
corresponding author upon reasonable request. The crystal structure 
is available in the joint Cambridge Crystallographic Data Centre/FIZ 
Karlsruhe (https://www.ccdc.cam.ac.uk/structures/) under the deposi- 
tory number CSD-1867581. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Monte Carlo simulations for bulk MnBi,Te,. The 
temperature-dependent magnetic susceptibility of bulk MnBi,Te, calculated 
for various numbers of magnetic shells / up to which the exchange-coupling 
constants/; ;were considered in the classical Heisenberg Hamiltonian. In 
increments of 10, results for 10-70 shells were calculated. The vertical dashed 
line shows the final Néel temperature of 25.4 K, estimated from the calculation 
for 70 shells. Note that the simulations revealed the onset of the AFM ground 
state only above 20 shells. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2| Electronic structure of the S-breaking and S- b) terminations using the ab-initio-based tight-binding approach. The regions 
preserving surfaces of MnBi,Te,. a, b, Surface electronic bandstructure of with a continuous spectrum correspond to the three-dimensional bulk states 
MnBi,Te, calculated for the (0001) (S-breaking; a), and (1011) (S-preserving; projected onto atwo-dimensional Brillouin zone. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Resistivity and Hall measurements of bulk MnBi,Te,. 
a, Temperature- and field-dependent resistivity data. b, Hall voltage asa 
function of the applied magnetic field for MnBi,Te, at 5 K. The Hall-effect 
measurements unambiguously indicate n-type conductivity for our MnBi,Te, 
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samples that show a negative Hall voltage for positive values of the applied 
magnetic field. The estimated electron concentration and Hall mobility are 
around 2x10" cm?and100cm?V's", respectively. The measurements were 
performed onB samples. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| D-sample ARPES. a, Dispersion of MnBi,Te,(0001) 
measured at 12 K witha photon energy of 28 eV. b, EDC representation of the 


at 300 K (hv=28 eV). d, Dispersion of MnBi,Te,(0001) measured ata 


dataina. The red curve marks the EDC at theI-point. c, ARPES image acquired 
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temperature of 12 K witha photon energy of 9 eV (which is more bulk sensitive). 
e, Thesecond derivative d?N(E)/dE’ of the dataind. f, ARPES image acquired at 
300K (hv=9 eV). The measurements were performed onD samples. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Laser-based ARPES. a, ARPES map of MnBi,Te, taken at 
10 K witha photon energy of 6.3 eV. In this case, the photoelectrons havea 
kinetic energy of about 1.5 eV and, subsequently, alarge mean free path inthe 
sample, corresponding toa high bulk sensitivity of this experiment. b, The 
second derivative d?N(E)/dE? of the dataina.c, Fitting results for the EDC 


spectrumat theI-point. The raw data, the resulting fitting curve and its 
decomposition with Voigt peaks are shown by blue symbols, a black solid line 
and the grey dashed and red solid lines, respectively. Red (grey) lines indicate 
the peaks attributed to the gapped Dirac cone state (bulk bands). The 
measurements were performed onBsamples. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Surface electronic structure of MnBi,Te, inthe 
artificial topologically trivial phase. Septuple-layer resolved (0001) surface 
electronic structure of MnBi,Te, calculated for the SOC constant value 
A=0.55A . The size of the colour circles that comprise the data reflects the state 
localization ina particular septuple-layer block of the eight-septuple-layer- 
thick slab. a, First septuple layer (that is, the surface layer; red). b, Second 
septuple layer (subsurface; blue). c, Third septuple layer (bulk-like; green). 


d, Fourth septuple layer (bulk-like; black). The grey areas correspond tothe 
bulk bandstructure projected onto the surface Brillouin zone. We see that near 
theIl-point there are (1) no surface states in the bulk bandgap and (2) no 
resonance states near the bandgap edges. The first quantum-well states of 
both the valence and conduction bands are strongly localized in the inner parts 


of theslab. 
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confirms the surface-state character of the upper cone. The measurements 
energy-dependent ARPES data measured near the Brillouin zone centre along were performed onD samples. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Temperature-dependent laser ARPES measurements. 
a, ARPES EDC profiles taken at thel-point of MnBi,Te,(0001) at 10.5 K and 35 K. 
The raw data, resulting fitted curves, and their decompositions with Voigt 
peaks are shown by the coloured symbols, the black dashed lines, and the 
coloured lines and grey symbols, respectively. Red and blue lines (red circles 
and blue squares) indicate the peaks (EDCs) of the Dirac cone state at 35 K and 
10.5K, respectively. The peaks of the bulk bands at 35 K (10.5 K) are shown by 
grey circles (squares). b, Integrated intensity of the first two bulk conduction- 
band states (those analysed in detail in Extended Data Fig. 5c) asa function of 
temperature. Inset, The ARPES MnBi,Te,(0001) map measured witha laser 
photon energy of 6.4 eVand 7=10.5K (as in Fig. 3d). The green rectangle marks 
the region of the map where the first two bulk conduction-band states are 
located. The average intensity in the shown temperature interval was set tol.c, 
EDC profiles, N(E), taken at thef-point between 10 K and 35K witha 
temperature step AT = 0.9 K and two sweep directions (10 K > 35K> 10K). 
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Because the measurements upon heating and cooling reveal essentially the 
same behaviour, inc we show the data averaged over these two sets of the EDC 
profiles at each temperature point. Note that the datain a and the intensity 
dependencies ontemperature in b-d were acquired from two different B 
samples, showing slightly different binding energy of the Dirac point gap 
centres (0.28 eV and 0.25 eV, respectively). d, Intensity integrated within the 
energy window AF marked by the dashed black lines inc. The average intensity 
in the plateau-like region above approximately 24 K was set tol. AF contains 
both the lower and upper parts of the Dirac coneat thel-point and corresponds 
to the energy interval in which the contribution of the cone is dominant and 
that of the bulk states is almost negligible. The vertical cyan line approximately 
shows the start of the intensity increase, which roughly corresponds to 

Ty = 24 K for MnBi,Te,.e, The second derivative, d’N(E)/dE’, of the EDC profiles 
inc, shown for aclearer visualization of the Dirac point gap behaviour. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Spin-resolved ARPES data. a, Spin-integrated ARPES 
spectrum taken at 6 eV photon energy along theK-I°-K direction. Yellow and 
cyan curves show the location of the gapped TSS. b, Spin-resolved ARPES 
spectra taken at thel-point with respect to the out-of-plane spin quantization 
axis. The out-of-plane spin polarization is shown below the corresponding spin- 
up and spin-down spectra. c, d, Measured out-of-plane (c) and in-plane (d) spin 
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polarization at different momentum values. The in-plane spin polarization 
changesits sign withk,, as expected for the TSS. The change of the out-of-plane 
spin polarization sign at k, =+0.1A"near the Fermi level inc (bottom) is 
discussed in the Methods section ‘Dichroic ARPES measurements’. The datain 
a, bandc, d were acquired onBand D samples, respectively. The measurements 
were performed at T=300K. 
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Magnetically doped topological insulators enable the quantum anomalous Hall effect 
(QAHE), which provides quantized edge states for lossless charge-transport 
applications’ ®. The edge states are hosted by a magnetic energy gap at the Dirac 
point’, but hitherto all attempts to observe this gap directly have been unsuccessful. 
Observing the gap is considered to be essential to overcoming the limitations of the 
QAHE, which so far occurs only at temperatures that are one to two orders of 
magnitude below the ferromagnetic Curie temperature, 7; (ref.°). Here we use low- 
temperature photoelectron spectroscopy to unambiguously reveal the magnetic gap 
of Mn-doped Bi,Te;, which displays ferromagnetic out-of-plane spin texture and 
opens up only below 7,. Surprisingly, our analysis reveals large gap sizes at 1 kelvin of 
up to 90 millielectronvolts, which is five times larger than theoretically predicted”. 
Using multiscale analysis we show that this enhancement is due to a remarkable 
structure modification induced by Mn doping: instead of a disordered impurity 
system, a self-organized alternating sequence of MnBi,Te, septuple and Bi,Te,; 
quintuple layers is formed. This enhances the wavefunction overlap and size of the 
magnetic gap’°. Mn-doped Bi,Se; (ref. ’) and Mn-doped Sb,Te, form similar 
heterostructures, but for Bi,Se, only anonmagnetic gap is formed and the 
magnetization is in the surface plane. This is explained by the smaller spin-orbit 
interaction by comparison with Mn-doped Bi,Te;. Our findings provide insights that 
will be crucial in pushing lossless transport in topological insulators towards room- 
temperature applications. 


The QAHE was first demonstrated in chromium-doped tetradymite 
topological insulators” *. Subsequently, replacing chromium with vana- 
dium was a successful strategy for achieving precise quantization with 
vanishing longitudinal resistance®’. The effect occurs because of a 
modification of the band inversion in the ferromagnetic state. Exchange 
splitting and spin-orbit coupling lead to a release of the inversion of 
one of the spin sub-bands?. This should manifest itself as a magnetic 
gap that opens up at the Dirac point when the system is cooled below 
the Curie temperature. So far, however, direct observation of this gap 
has remained elusive and no clear correlation with ferromagnetism 
has been established. 

Angle-resolved photoemission spectroscopy (ARPES) is the method 
of choice for the direct observation of the magnetic gap. Neverthe- 
less, the situation has been confusing: large gaps of 0.05-0.2 eV were 


first reported for Mn-doped Bi,Se; (refs. ”"?), but were later shown 
not to be of magnetic origin”. Such gaps, however, did not appear 
when magnetic impurities were deposited on the surface of Bi,Se, 
(refs.*"°), Atlowtemperatures, amobility gap of 32meVwasinferredfrom 
scanning tunnelling Landau level spectroscopy of V-doped Sb,Te, 
(ref. ”), but scanning tunnelling spectroscopy (STS) did not showa gap 
in this system”. STS did reveal gaps of 20-100 meV in Cr-doped (Bi, 
Sb),Te; (ref. 1°), but the temperature dependence was not investigated. 
In fact, a similar gap of around 75 meV was found for Cr-doped Bi,Se, 
even at room temperature”. This suggests a nonmagnetic origin for 
these effects, because the ferromagnetic 7, is well below 50 K in all of 
these systems. 

Interestingly, the configuration of the magnetic dopants is also con- 
tradictory. For isovalent magnetic doping, it has been predicted that 
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Fig. 1| Magnetic gap of Mn-doped Bi,Te;. a—~d, ARPES for Bi,Te; with 6% Mn, 
above and below the Curie temperature (7,) of around 10K. The spectrain 
c,dand those marked by thick lines ina, bcorrespond tothe centre of the 
surface Brillouin zone at k, =O. Line fits in the regions SlandS2incyielda 
splitting of more than 33 meV between 20 K and 1K; according tothe 
simulations shown in d, this splitting corresponds toa magnetic gap, A, of 

90 +10 meV. The inset inc shows the energy, £, versus k, momentum map at 1K. 
a.u., arbitrary units. VB, valence band. e-g, Same analysis for Bi,Se; with 6% Mn 
anda 7, of 6K, revealing only atemperature-independent nonmagnetic gap, 
A, that does not correlate with magnetization (see inset). h, i, Spin-resolved 


Bi,Se;, Bi,Te, and Sb,Te, will form a QAHE state, which should thus 
occur when Bi or Sb are substituted by Cr or Fe, but not when the sub- 
stituents are Tior V, owing to their metallicity”. Moreover, nonisovalent 
magnetic dopants turn out to have surprisingly little effect on car- 
rier concentration: that is, Mn-doped Bi,Se, and Bi,Te, always remain 
n-type””°, even though divalent Mn replacing trivalent Bi should act 
as a strong acceptor. 

To resolve these issues, we present a comprehensive study of 
Mn-doped Bi,Te, and Bi,Se, that unequivocally reveals a large magnetic 
exchange splitting at the Dirac point of Bi,Te,. This splitting vanishes 
above the Curie temperature, which is clear-cut evidence for its mag- 
netic origin. Noincrease inthe gap size is observed for Mn-doped Bi,Se, 
at temperatures downto1K. Througha multiscale structural analysis, 
we reveal that the actual lattice structure is very different to the antici- 
pated random impurity system, as Mn doping induces the formation 
of self-organized heterostructures. This turns out to be crucial for 
obtaining large magnetic gaps”. 


Bandgap, spin texture and magnetism 


Figure la~g shows the ARPES dispersions of Mn-doped Bi,Te, and 
Bi,Se, measured above and below the ferromagnetic phase transition 
(T,.=10Kand 6K, respectively). For Mn-doped Bi,Te,, the photoemission 
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ARPES of Bi;Te3 with 6% Mn at 6.5 K (h) and 300 K (i), showing that below 7, the 
gap at the Dirac point is ferromagnetically spin-split with out-of-plane spin 
orientation. At 6.5K, the magnetic gapis A =56 +4 meV.j, Away from the Dirac 
point, the conventional helical in-plane spin texture is measured. The out-of- 
plane component of the spin polarization reverses with the reversal in 
magnetization (M) (as shown in the lower part of h), and the in-plane spin 
componentreverses with the in-plane wavevector k, (lower part ofj). k, The 
same temperature dependence is measured for A(T) and the magnetization 
M(T). The inset shows a sketch of the measured spin textures below and 

above T¢. 


spectrum recorded at hv=50 eV at the centre of the surface Brillouin 
zone shows an intensity maximum at a binding energy of 0.3 eV from 
the bulk valence band, while the Dirac point of the topological surface 
state (TSS) contributes a smaller peak at around 0.2 eV. On cooling 
from 20 K through 7, down to 1K, the low energy flank of the peak 
develops a pronounced shoulder, forming a plateau at around 0.2 eV 
(Fig. la-c). Assuming that the single component for the topological 
surface state at 20 K becomes split into two equally intense components 
at 1K (Fig. 1d), we arrive at a gap, A, of 90 +10 meV at low temperature 
(see Methods section ‘ARPES’ and Extended Data Fig. 1). Because 7, is 
10 K inthis sample, this proves the magnetic origin of this gap. This is 
the central result of our study. 

To confirm the magnetic origin, we carried out spin-resolved 
ARPES. For the spectra shown in Fig. 1h—-j, we chose a photon energy 
of hv =30 eV at which bulk transitions are strong from the bulk con- 
duction band (BCB) but overlap much less with the Dirac point of the 
TSS. At 6.5K, the spectrum at the Dirac point—measured in remanence 
after field cooling (M )—is clearly spin-polarized, with spin orientation 
perpendicular to the surface and spin split by A = 56 + 4 meV (Fig. 1h 
and Extended Data Fig. 2). Because the temperature is closer to 7,, this 
value is smaller than that derived at 1K. Subsequent measurement at 
room temperature (Fig. 1i) shows that the spin polarization has com- 
pletely disappeared, whereas subsequent cooling in an oppositely 
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Fig. 2| Magnetic properties. a, b, In-plane and out-of-plane magnetization 
M(H) of Mn-doped Bi,Te; (a) and Bi,Se; (b) films with Mn concentrations of 
3% and 4% at 2K, measured with the magnetic field parallel, respectively, 
perpendicular to the surface, showing a perpendicular anisotropy (easy axis) 
for Bi,Te, and an in-plane easy axis for Bi,Se;. The insets show the Curie 


oriented field (M*) leads to the opposite spin polarization (Fig. 1h, lower 
panel). This unambiguously proves that the out-of-plane spin polariza- 
tion below 7,.is due to ferromagnetic ordering of the system. Figure ]j 
shows that, away from the Dirac point, the characteristic helical in-plane 
spin texture of the parent Bi,Te, is preserved, such that an overall spin 
texture as displayed in Fig. 1k is formed. 

Our measurement of the gap probes the exchange splitting of p elec- 
trons of the host material, which ferromagnetically couple to the local- 
ized magnetic moments of the Mnions’. The magnitude of the gap thus 
depends onthe exchange coupling,/, and the magnetization, M, along 
the surface normal direction”. Indeed, the gap size nicely follows the 
temperature dependence of the perpendicular magnetization, M, 
(Fig. 1k, blue crosses). This clearly demonstrates the direct correla- 
tion between the gap and ferromagnetism in the system. In Fig. le-g 
we show that such temperature dependence is not observed for Bi,Se, 
with a similar Mn concentration of 6%, where instead a large gap of 
roughly 200 meV exists at all temperatures from 1 K to 300 K (ref. “). 
In particular, the gap size does not increase when cooling downtol1K, 
well below the 7, of about 6 K (Fig. 1g, inset). This rules out a substan- 
tial contribution of magnetism to the Dirac gap for Mn-doped Bi,Se,, 
in contrast to Bi,Te,, and serves as a cross-check for the magnetic gap 
opening. 

Figure 2 shows the magnetization of Bi,Te; and Bi,Se; for compara- 
ble Mn concentrations. The Mn-doped Bi,Te, film shows an easy-axis 
magnetization normal to the surface: that is, M, is greater than M,. 
This perpendicular anisotropy is robust because it does not depend 
on the Mn concentration (Extended Data Fig. 3) and also occurs for 
bulk single crystals”. By contrast, for Mn-doped Bi,Se, the easy axis is 
parallel to the surface plane (M, is less than M,) for allinvestigated Mn 
concentrations. The coercive field is substantially larger for Mn-doped 
Bi, Te, than for Mn-doped Bi,Se,, and the anisotropy field at which the 
in- and out-of-plane magnetizations are equal is two times higher for 
Mn-doped Bi,Te, (Extended Data Fig. 3). Finally, the ferromagnetic 7, 
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temperature asa function of Mnconcentration. c,d, Anomalous Hall effect 
(AHE) of Mn-doped Bi,Te; (c) and Bi,Se; (d) measured between 2 K and 20K. The 
contribution of the ordinary Hall effect extracted from the high field data was 
subtracted (see Methods). Owing to the perpendicular magnetic anisotropy, 
only Mn-doped Bi,Te; displays a pronounced anomalous Hall effect below 7¢. 


of Mn-doped Bi,Te, is considerably higher (7-15 K) than for Mn-doped 
Bi,Se, (5-7 K) (Fig. 2a, b, insets, and Supplementary Information on 
SQUID measurements). Altogether this shows that Mn-doped Bi,Te, 
isthe more robust and anisotropic ferromagnet. The opposite anisot- 
ropy is also revealed by the magnetotransport measurements shown 
in Fig. 2c, d, where, with magnetic fields applied perpendicular to the 
films, only Mn-doped Bi,Te,; displays a pronounced anomalous Hall 
effect below 7,, whereas it is negligible in Mn-doped Bi,Se, (Fig. 2d). 
This perpendicular anisotropy in Mn-doped Bi,Te; is precisely the pre- 
condition for the magnetic bandgap opening and the QAHE, whereas an 
in-plane magnetization as observed for Mn-doped Bi,Se, merely shifts 
the Dirac cone in momentum parallel to the surface’”’. 


Multiscale structure analysis 


To clarify how Mn is actually incorporated into Bi,Te, and Bi,Se,, we 
carried out a multiscale structure analysis for both systems. Figure 3a 
shows Mn-doped Bi,Te;in high-resolution scanning transmission elec- 
tron microscopy (HRSTEM). Strikingly, we observe the emergence of a 
new structure composed of septuple and quintuple layers, instead of 
the expected periodic sequence of Te-Bi-Te-Bi-Te quintuple layers. 
The septuple layers consist of the sequence Te-Bi-Te-Mn-Te-Bi-Te, 
where the Mn atoms predominantly occupy the centre of the septu- 
ple. This self-organized heterostructure formation does not exist 
for stoichiometric Bi,Te, and Bi,Se, (Extended Data Fig. 4a) and obvi- 
ously disagrees with the commonly held notion of substitutional Mn 
incorporation’”"*””>, Figure 3b and Extended Data Fig. 4b show that 
the same Mn-induced septuple/quintuple heterostructure formation 
also occurs in Bi,Se,, inagreement with recent observations"°. Thus, 
it is a universal mechanism in both material systems. Moreover, we 
identify this structure as the explanation for the surprisingly small 
effect’*”°”” of Mn doping on the carrier concentration and Fermi level of 
the system: Mnin MnBi,Te, is electrically neutral because each septuple 
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Fig. 3 | Structure analysis by STEM and X-ray absorption spectroscopy. 
a,b, STEM cross-sections of Mn-doped Bi,Te; (a) and Bi,Se; (b), revealing the 
formation of layered heterostructures consisting of MnBi,Te, (MnBi,Se,) 
septuple layers (SLs) inserted between Bi,Te, (Bi,Se,) quintuple layers (QLs). 
The images were recorded along the [1100] (a) and[1210]zone axes (b). Owing 
to the atomic-number contrast, the heavy atoms (Bi) appear brighter inthe 
high-angle annular dark field (HAADF) images. Asa result, the septuple layers 
appear darker in the overview images because of incorporation of the lighter 


is formed by insertion of a charge-compensated MnTe double layer 
into a quintuple layer. 

To obtain element-specific information on the Mn-incorporation 
sites, we carried out X-ray absorption near-edge spectroscopy (XANES) 
and extended fine structure spectroscopy (EXAFS) at the Mn K-edge 
(Fig. 3c—f). We analysed the absorption spectra through simulations 
of all possible Mn-incorporation sites (see Methods section on ‘XANES 
and EXAFS measurements and simulations’ and Extended Data Figs. 6, 
7), Showing that Mn in Bi,Te, indeed prefers to be incorporated into the 
newly formed septuple layers, and that only a minority is incorporated 
in the quintuple layers. Although the EXAFS data do not completely 
rule out the incorporation of Mn into octahedral sites in the van der 
Waals gap, the fact that septuples are never seen in undoped Bi,Te, 
clearly suggests that the Mn sites are closely linked to the septuple 
layers. This is supported by high-resolution energy-dispersive X-ray 
(EDX) elemental maps of the Bi, Te and Mn atoms, in which Mn does 
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Mnatoms. The Mnconcentration was 10% ina, and locally 9% and on average 6% 
inb, according to X-ray diffraction measurements (Fig. 4). c-f, Spectroscopic 
determination of the Mn-incorporation sites in Mn-doped Bi,Te, (c, e) and 
Bi,Se; (d, f) by X-ray absorption spectroscopy (XANES inc, dand EXAFS ine, f) 
at the Mn K-edge. Experimental data (symbols) are compared with simulations 
(solid lines) performed for different Mn-incorporation sites in the septuple and 
quintuple layers, in the van der Waals (vdW) gap or on Te (Se) antisites (see 
Extended Data Fig. 6). 


not appear in the van der Waals gaps but mostly in the septuple layers 
(Extended Data Fig. 4c). 

Turning to Mn-doped Bi,Se, we do not observe as intense EXAFS 
oscillations as for Bi,Te;, indicating that Mn is distributed over dif- 
ferent lattice sites, with a larger amount of substitutional Mn anda 
lesser fraction within the septuple layers. This is highlighted by the 
XANES spectra, which exhibit a characteristic double-peak structure, 
with the higher energy peak being attributed to Mn at the centre of 
the septuple and the lower energy peak to substitutional Mn. Again 
for Bi,Se, the signal from Mn inthe septuples is weaker compared with 
that in Bi,Te;. For tetrahedrally coordinated interstitial Mn and Mnon 
Te (Se) antisites, the simulations do not agree with the experiments, 
indicating that these are not favourable for Mn incorporation. Overall, 
we conclude that for Bi,Te, the vast majority of Mn is incorporated 
within the septuple layers and that substitutional Mn is more readily 
formed in Bi,Se;, especially at lower Mn concentrations. 
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Fig. 4 | X-ray diffraction analysis of self-organized heterostructures in 
Mn-doped Bi,Te; and Bi,Se; as a function of Mn concentration. The Mn 
concentration varied from 0% to 11%. a, b, Measured diffraction spectra (red 
and blue lines) recorded along the vertical Q, direction for Mn-doped Bi,Te; (a) 
and Bi,Se; (b) at different Mn concentrations. The diffraction peaks of the 
substrate are indicated by ‘S’. The spectra were fitted using a paracrystal model 
of statistically varying alternations of Bi,Y, quintuple (Y= Te, Se) and MnBi,Y, 
septuple layers (see Methods). Anexcellent fit (black lines) is obtained for both 
systems. c, The derived average number of quintuples (Ng ) between the 
septuples (open symbols) and ther.m.s. width of the random distribution 
(filled symbols) are plotted against Mn concentration. A smaller average 
distance (Ng, )—that is, ahigher concentration of septuples—is found for Bi,Te, 
than for Bi,Se,.d, The number of available Mn sites in the centre of the 
septuples relative to the total number, n,,, of incorporated Mn atoms is plotted 
against the nominal Mnconcentration. The number expected for unity 
occupancy is indicated by the dashed line. Experimental points below this line 
indicate a substantial fraction of Mn atoms residing in other lattice sites. This 
applies to Bi,Se, but not to Bi,Te,. e, Structure analysis for Bi,Te, doped with Ge, 
Snor Pband for Sb, Te, doped with Mn. The good fit of the diffraction data with 
the paracrystal model (black lines) reveals that the same type of self-organized 
heterostructures (f) is formed inall cases. 


To systematically map out the structure evolution ona larger length 
scale, we carried out X-ray diffraction investigations as summarized 
in Fig. 4a—d. For both systems we find a pronounced change with 
increasing Mn concentration, shown by the appearance of additional 
diffraction peaks that signify the emergence of septuple layers inthe 
structure. The septuples are, however, not incorporated periodically 
at fixed distances, but rather stochastically after a varying number, 
Nov, of quintuple layers. This is seen in the STEM cross-sections, where 
Ng varies between one to seven. To evaluate the diffraction data, 
we have thus developed an one-dimensional paracrystal model, in 
which the overall structure is described as a statistically varying sequ- 
ence of quintuple segments alternating with single septuple layers 


(see Methods section ‘X-ray diffraction and simulation with 
random stacking model’ and Extended Data Fig. 8). Each sequence is 
characterized by the average number, (No, ), of quintuples between 
subsequent septuples and the randomness of the statistical Ng, distri- 
bution—that is, their root mean square (r.m.s.) deviation from the 
average value. 

The model fits (black lines in Fig. 4a, b) show a remarkably good 
agreement with the diffraction spectra. This corroborates the forma- 
tion of self-organized quintuple/septuple heterostructures in both 
systems. From the fits, we obtain the average (Ng, ) between the septu- 
ple layers as well as the r.m.s. deviation as a function of Mn concentra- 
tion. As shown in Fig. 4c, (No,) rapidly decreases and thus the density 
of septuples increases with increasing Mn concentration, underlining 
that the septuple formation is indeed driven by the Mn doping. This 
also explains why 7, varies so little with the Mn concentration in Fig. 2: 
the magnetic properties of the samples are largely those of the indi- 
vidual septuple layers. Apparently, in Bi,Te, the formation of septuple 
layers starts ata lower Mn concentration than in Bi,Se, and the average 
separation (No,) between the septuples is smaller. This difference is 
highlighted in Fig. 4d, where the number of available Mn sites in the 
septuples is plotted versus the actual Mn concentration, revealing that 
in Bi,Te, all Mn atoms can be incorporated in the septuple layers, 
whereas in Bi,Se, the density of septuples at low Mn concentrations is 
too small to accommodate all Mn atoms, which must thus beincorpo- 
rated at other sites as well. We emphasize that our model of self-organ- 
ized septuple/quintuple heterostructures applies not only to Mn, but 
also to other nonisovalent dopants such as Ge, Sn and Pb. As a result, 
very similar diffraction spectra that are well described by the same 
paracrystal model are obtained, as shown in Fig. 4e, f and Extended 
Data Fig. 9. This highlights that this new type of incorporation mecha- 
nism is completely generic in the tetradymite chalcogenide material 
systems. 


Discussion 


The electronic structure of transition-metal impurities in Bi,Te; and 
Bi,Se; has been studied extensively through density functional theory 
(DFT) calculations®”. For Mn in Bi,Se;, anonmagnetic bandgap of the 
measured size (200 meV) does not appear in any DFT calculation. 
Although in principle, depending on orbital symmetry, small gaps of 
around 4 meV might open even for an in-plane magnetization”, this 
is obviously much less than what we observe experimentally. The only 
prediction of anonmagnetic gap of the magnitude seen in our experi- 
mentsis from calculations that assume an on-site Coulomb interaction, 
U, at the impurity site’’. On the one hand, Mn forms more substitutional 
sites in Bi,Se, than in Bi,Te,. They will lead to a larger Coulomb Uthan 
for Mninthe centre of the septuple layer, where Mn 3d levels can delo- 
calize in the plane. The size of U, also termed the impurity strength’, 
indeed affects the nonmagnetic gap: comparing Mn with In doping 
for Bi,Se;, we find that to reach the same gap size as for 8% Mn, only 
2% In is required”’. On the other hand, the effect of impurities on the 
nonmagnetic gap decreases with higher spin-orbit interaction in the 
host material”, so that Bi,Te, is less susceptible to anonmagnetic gap 
opening than Bi,Se,. 

To explain the marked difference in the magnetic anisotropy of Mn- 
doped Bi,Te, and Bi,Se;, we calculated the magnetocrystalline anisot- 
ropy for the Bi, Y;/MnBi,Y, (Y= Te, Se) heterostructures (see Methods 
section ‘DFT calculation of magnetic anisotropy’). In agreement with 
recent model calculations”, we find that the strong magnetocrystal- 
line anisotropy favours out-of-plane magnetization in the telluride. In 
the selenide, however, because of the reduced spin-orbit interaction 
the magnetocrystalline anisotropy is 3.5 times smaller and practically 
cancelled by the shape anisotropy. Thus, the higher spin-orbit inter- 
action in the telluride heterostructures turns the magnetization out 
of the plane and enables the magnetic gap to form at the Dirac point. 
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Finally, our magnetic gap size of 90 meV for Mn-doped Bi,Te; is five 
times larger than that predicted theoretically for substitutional Mn’. 
This huge enhancementarises from the naturally formed heterostruc- 
ture and the enhanced wavefunction overlap of the TSS with the Mn 
atoms in the MnBi,Te, septuple layer, which supports large magnetic 
gaps of 38-87 meV, as predicted”. Mn-doped Sb,Te, displays the same 
heterostructure formation and out-of-plane magnetic anisotropy as 
Bi, Te, (Extended Data Fig. 10), and because it is p-type, the Fermi level 
can be tuned into the magnetic gap by alloying of these systems. This 
demonstrates the great potential of such structures for stabilizing edge 
transport in QAHE devices. Theory also suggests that the nontrivial 
topology is retained in the heterostructures”, in accordance with the 
persistence of the Dirac cone surface state and out-of-plane spin texture 
seen in our ARPES experiments. Therefore, Mn-based topological insu- 
lator heterostructures might not only boost edge transport in QAHE 
devices, but also facilitate the realization of new topological phases 
suchas the axion insulator state*°”! and the chiral Majorana fermion”. 
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Methods 


Sample growth 

Mn-doped Bi,Te,, Bi,Se;, and Sb,Te, layers were grown by molecular 
beam epitaxy (MBE) on BaF,(111) substrates using a Riber 1000 and 
a Varian GEN II MBE system. Compound Bi,Te;, Bi,Se,, and Sb,Te, as 
well as elemental sources for Mn, Te and Se were used for control of 
stoichiometry and composition. For Pb-, Sn- and Ge-doped Bi,Te;, we 
used additional PbTe, SnTe and GeTe sources. Deposition was carried 
out at a growth temperature of 330 °C for Bi, Te, and Sb, Te, and 360 °C 
for Bi,Se, to obtain perfect two-dimensional growth independently 
of dopant concentrations. This was verified by in situ reflection high- 
energy electron diffraction (RHEED; Extended Data Fig. 9). Details of 
growth procedures have been reported previously*”°. Our notation 
of x% Mn in Bi,Te, refers to anominal composition of (Bi,_,Mn,),Te;,3,- 
All layers exhibited n-type conduction with electron concentrations 
of the order of a fewtimes 10” cm? (see Extended Data Fig. 5c), except 
for Mn-doped Sb,Te, which is p-type with a hole concentration of afew 
times 10° cm’. Immediately after growth, samples used for ARPES 
were capped in situ with amorphous Se and Te capping layers at room 
temperature to protect the surface against oxidation. This cap was 
removed just before the ARPES experiments by in situ sputtering and 
annealing. 


ARPES 
Photoemission experiments were performed with the ARPES-1? end 
station at the UE112-PGM2b undulator beam line of the BESSY II syn- 
chrotron radiation source. The lowest reachable temperature is 1 K. 
The experimental geometry has the following characteristics: with 
the central axis of the analyser lens and the polar rotation axis of the 
sample defined as the x and z axes of aspherical coordinate system, the 
photons impinge the sample under an azimuthal angle @ of 45° anda 
polar angle of 84°. The light polarization is horizontal (along thex axis). 
The entrance slit of the hemispherical analyser is placed parallel to the 
zaxis. The measurements at hv=50 eV were performed with an energy 
resolution of 10 meV. The temperature-dependent leading-edge shifts 
in Fig. 1c and Extended Data Fig. 1a are obtained by approximating the 
photoemission intensity in the indicated ranges with aline. The slope of 
this line is constrained to be identical for the low- and high-temperature 
spectra within the same section. Our notation A refers to the full gap. 
The measurement of the magnetic exchange splitting at the Dirac 
point through the temperature dependence in ARPES is in a certain 
sense analogous to the case of gadolinium metal. In both cases the 
magnetic coupling of localized magnetic moments (3d in Mn, 4fin Gd) is 
mediated by itinerant electrons (Spin Te, 5din Gd) which can be probed 
by ARPES. At the Dirac point, electronic states of the Te 5p character are 
probed. In Gd, the 5d band probed by ARPES splits by 0.85 eV when the 
temperature is lowered from 1.02 7, to 0.27 7, (T-=293 K for bulk Gd). 


Spin-resolved ARPES 

Spin-resolved ARPES was measured at the RGBL2 end station at the 
U125/2 undulator beamline of BESSY II. It comprises a Scienta R4000 
hemispherical analyser with two Mott-type spin polarimeters oper- 
ated at 26 kV (ref. *). The lowest temperature is 6.5K. Light is incident 
under an azimuthal angle of 45° and a polar angle of 90° (Extended 
Data Fig. 2a). The light polarization is horizontal (along thex axis). The 
spin polarimeter detects the out-of-plane and one in-plane component 
of the spin polarization. The measured in-plane projection is tangen- 
tial to the Dirac cone and perpendicular to the analyser entrance slit 
and electron momentum. The out-of-plane component lies within the 
electron emission plane and is parallel to the sample normal along the 
z-direction. The angular resolution was 0.75° and the energy resolution 
of the measurement at a photon energy of 30 eV was set to 45 meV. 
We note that the measurement of the spin splitting is not limited by 
the energy resolution because the spin-up and spin-down channels 


count independently of each other. An example of this is the exchange 
splitting of a Ni(111) surface state, measured by spin-resolved inverse 
photoemission as 18 +3 meV at an energy resolution of 300-400 meV 
(ref. *). 


Transport measurements 

Temperature-dependent transport measurements were performedin 
van der Pauw geometry with out-of-plane magnetic fields ranging 
from OT to 2 T and temperatures down to 1K using a Cryogenic mini 
cryogen-free system. Extended Data Fig. 5 shows the complete data 
set (Hall resistance plotted against magnetic field, as well as carrier 
concentration, n, and carrier mobility, u, plotted against temperature) 
for the Mn-doped Bi,Te, and Bi,Se, films with respectively 6% and 8% 
Mn. Belowthe ferromagnetic transition 7, (10 K and 6K, respectively), 
the Hall resistance comprises the contribution from the ordinary Hall 
effect (proportional to 1/ne) and the anomalous Hall effect (propor- 
tional to the magnetization, M). Because the latter is proportional to 
the perpendicular magnetization, the anomalous Hall contribution is 
minute for Mn-doped Bi,Se, films, for which the magnetization vec- 
tor is nearly parallel to the film plane. Above 7, the anomalous Hall 
contribution is absent. 


Magnetic characterization 

The magnetic properties were determined by measuring magnetiza- 
tion, M, asa function of the applied external field, H, and asa function 
of temperature, 7 (ranging from 2 K to 300 K), using a superconduct- 
ing quantum interference device (SQUID) magnetometer (Quantum 
Design MPMS-XL5). We determined the Curie temperature from the 
M(T) curves as exemplified in Extended Data Fig. 3. Note that we do not 
observe an enhancement of 7, at the surface probed by XMCD™. The 
magnetic field was applied either parallel (out-of-plane) or perpendicu- 
lar (in-plane) to the c axis of the films. The diamagnetic contribution 
of the BaF,(111) substrate was determined from the slope of the M(H) 
curve recorded at 300 K in high magnetic fields, and was subtracted 
from the raw data. Identical sample pieces were used for in-plane and 
out-of-plane measurements. The sample size was 4 x 4 mm’. 


Scanning transmission electron microscopy 

Atomic resolution HRSTEM images were obtained with a FEI Titan G2 
60-300 STEM equipped with a Cs probe corrector and a FEI Titan 
60-300 Themis equipped with a Cs image corrector, which were 
operated at 300 keV. The HRSTEM data were recorded with a HAADF 
detector and the images processed using a Wiener filter for noise 
minimization*’. Thin cross-sectional lamellae from Mn-doped Bi,Te, 
and Bi,Se; films with Mn concentrations of 10% and 6%, respectively, 
were prepared by focused ion beam (FIB) milling (ZEISS Crossbeam 
XB 1540 and FEI Helios NanoLab 660) along two different crystallo- 
graphic directions of the BaF,(111) substrate ((211] and [011], respec- 
tively). Owing to the epitaxial relationship between the films and the 
BaF,(111) substrate, this yields [1100]and [1210]zone axes with respect 
to the Bi, Te, and Bi,Se, layers. Pre-characterization of the lamellae and 
overview STEM images were obtained with a JEOLJEM-2200FS STEM 
operated at 200 keV. Shortly before the HRSTEM images were taken, 
the lamellae were additionally thinned to remove the amorphous sur- 
face layers and damaged regions caused by the initial FIB preparation 
using a Fischione 1040 NanoMill. To map the element distribution 
(Extended Data Fig. 4c), we carried out energy-dispersive X-ray analy- 
sis using a Bruker Super-X detector. 


XANES and EXAFS measurements and simulations 

The XANES and EXAFS spectra at the Mn K-edge were recorded at, 
respectively, the ID12 and BM23 beamlines of the European Synchro- 
tron Radiation Facility in total fluorescence yield”. The isotropic 
XANES spectrum was derived from a weighted average of two XANES 
spectra recorded with two orthogonal linear polarizations parallel 
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and perpendicular to the c axis of the film. The resulting X-ray linear 
dichroism spectra corroborate the findings of XANES and EXAFS with 
regard to Mn incorporation. 

For XANES simulations, we used the FDMNES code* with a multiple 
scattering approach ona muffin-tin potential, for a supercell compris- 
ing the nominal bulk Bi,Te, or Bi,Se, lattices with a Mn atom replac- 
ing one Bi atom within the quintuple layers (substitutional Mn), and 
with Mn incorporated in the central layers of the septuples (Extended 
Data Fig. 6). Note that placing Mn as an octahedral interstitial within 
the van der Waals (vdW) gap leads to somewhat similar results as with 
Mnin the central position of the septuple layer, while tetrahedral Mn 
interstitials were in lesser agreement with experiment (Fig. 3c-f). Con- 
cerning the pre-edge features in the XANES data, it is known that the 
FDMNES code using the multiple scattering formalism has difficulties 
inreproducing the 3d-4p hybridized states at the pre-edge feature well; 
nevertheless the main absorption features are well reproduced and we 
draw conclusions only from that spectral region. 

We used identical input geometries for the EXAFS and XANES simula- 
tions. We measured EXAFS spectra for a series of Mn-doped Bi,Te, and 
Bi,Se, samples with Mn concentrations ranging from 4% to 13%. We 
fitted the EXAFS data at the Mn K-edge using the FEFF9 code, assuming 
Mnat different lattice sites. The spectra with a model of Mnatoms inthe 
centre position of the septuple layer are shown in Extended Data Fig. 7. 
The first coordination shell includes six anion atoms in the octahedral 
environment. We note again that the substitutional position and the 
interstitial position in the van der Waals gap have octahedral coordina- 
tion. The distances of the nearest neighbours in the first coordination 
shell derived from the fits are listed in Extended Data Fig. 7e. We note 
that Mn atoms substituting Bi, Te(1) or Se(1) atoms in the quintuple 
layers (using the notation of Extended Data Fig. 6) have two different 
neighbours with different distances. 


X-ray diffraction and simulation with random stacking model 
We determined the crystal structure using symmetric X-ray diffraction 
scans and reciprocal space maps in the vicinity of the (101.20) recipro- 
cal lattice point. The measurements were performed using a Rigaku 
SmartLab diffractometer with a copper X-ray tube and channel-cut 
Ge(220) monochromator. Symmetric scans along the [000.1] recipro- 
cal space direction (c axis) were fitted with a modified one-dimensional 
paracrystal model”, in which random sequences of Bi,Te; (or Sb,Te, 
or Bi,Se,) quintuple segments alternate with MnBi,Te, (or MnSb,Te, 
or MnBi,Se,) septuples along the c axis. For the samples doped with 
X= Pb, Sn or Ge (Fig. 4e), the septuples consist of XBi,Te,. For the quin- 
tuples, the spacings of atomic planes were set to the nominal values of 
Bi,Te, and Bi,Se,, and for the septuples the distance of the Mn (or Pb, 
Snor Ge) plane to the nearest neighbour Te (or Se) was set to correspond 
to the nearest-neighbour distances determined by EXAFS. 

The random sequences of quintuple and septuple layers are gener- 
ated using the following assumptions. First, the length of the indi- 
vidual quintuple segments, No, is given by the gamma distribution 
witha certain mean value, (No, ), and ar.m.s. deviation, o(r.m.s.d.); we 
show its relative value, o/(No,). The septuple segments always consist 
of only one single septuple layer—that is, septuple layers are not posi- 
tioned next to each other. Note that we carried out additional test fits 
assuming a variable length of septuple segments, but the best fits tend 
to the result with just one septuple layer embedded in the blocks of 
quintuple layers. Thus, we fixed the length of the septuple segments 
to one, in order to keep the number of fitting parameters as small as 
possible. 

Second, we set the distances of the individual atomic planes in the 
quintuples to the values of the pure Bi, Y; phases (Y= Te, Se), as we 
described previously”. For the septuples we have set the distances 
of the next Te or Se anion sites to the Mn in the central planes to cor- 
respond to the distances determined by EXAFS. The total thickness 
of the septuple equals approximately 4/3 of d.,: that is, ds, = 4/3do,. 


This relation is almost exactly satisfied for Bi,Te;, whereas for Bi,Se, 
ds, =1.02 x 4/3do. 

For the random sequences generated in this way, we calculated the 
XRD diffraction spectra using the one-dimensional paracrystal model 
described before’, and compared the spectra to the experimental 
data. Examples of simulated profiles with various parameter values 
are shown in Extended Data Fig. 8a—d. Extended Data Fig. 8a, b depict 
the influence of the average number of quintuples, (Ng, ), between the 
septuples for a fixed disorder, that is,0/(No,) = 0.5. High values of (No,) 
correspond to an almost pure Bi,Y, lattice with just few septuples pre- 
sent in the stack. Such a system corresponds to samples with low Mn 
doping. Smaller values of (No, ) lead to a multilayer system, in which 
additional satellite diffraction peaks appear. The limiting case of 
(No. = 1, which is on average one quintuple alternating with one sep- 
tuple, corresponds to the top blue line, with the peak positions cor- 
responding to an average periodicity P= d + d., along the growth 
direction. Extended Data Fig. 8c, d show the influence of the random- 
ness (r.m.s.) on the diffraction spectra for a constant (Ng, ) of 5. Asmall 
r.m.s. corresponds to a periodic multilayer of quintuple and septuple 
segments, with corresponding sharp superlattice maxima, while large 
r.m.s. values correspond to a disordered system with accordingly 
smeared profiles. For the samples doped with X= Pb, Sn or Ge (Fig. 4e), 
the fitted paracrystal parameters are listed in Extended Data Fig. 9g. 

We note that the relation d,, = 4/3d,, has quite an important conse- 
quence for the diffraction spectra, because there is a single periodicity 
that iscommon to both quintuples and septuples. The simulated and 
experimental diffraction profiles shown in Fig. 4 have sharp peaks 
corresponding to such a periodicity independently of the statistical 
ordering of quintuple and septuple segments. The corresponding peaks 
appear at the positions (000.9) and (000.18) of the Bi, Y; structure. 
The average interplanar distance in the septuples is smaller than in 
the quintuples, because the septuple has 7/5 = 1.4 more atomic planes 
but is only thicker by a factor of 4/3 =1.33. 

We have also determined the Mn-concentration dependence of the 
in-plane lattice parameter a of the Mn-doped Bi,Y; layers from asym- 
metric reciprocal space maps recorded in the vicinity of the (101.20) 
reciprocal lattice point of the Bi,Y, structure. These results, as well as 
those for the average interplanar distance in the c axis direction, (a), 
are plotted in Extended Data Fig. 8e, f. In Mn-doped Bi,Te;, we observe 
a decrease in both lattice parameters with increasing Mn content. This 
can be explained by the fact that a higher concentration of septuple 
layers leads to a smaller average interplanar distance, while for Mn- 
doped Bi,Se, the Mn content has less influence on (d) owing to the 
smaller number of septuple layers formed. In fact, in Bi,Se, we do not 
observe any concentration dependence of the interplanar distanced) 
up to Mn concentrations of 8%. This is in agreement with the finding 
from X-ray diffraction that, for low Mn contents in Bi,Se;, only a very 
low number of septuples (Fig. 4) is present. Mn atoms also cause a small 
shrinking of the in-plane lattice parameter a for both Bi,Te, and Bi,Se, 
(Extended Data Fig. 8e, f). 


DFT calculation of magnetic anisotropy 

To get a reliable value for the magnetic anisotropy of Mn-doped Bi,Y, 
(Y=Se, Te) with septuple/quintuple layer structure, we carry out ab 
initio calculations using the well established full-potential linearized 
augmented plane wave (FLAPW) method, as implemented in the 
WIEN2k code*®. Our calculations are based on the local density approx- 
imation. Here we used experimental lattice parameters for the multi- 
layer system with alternating septuple/quintuple layers, which 
corresponds to an Mn concentration of 8%. One part of the magnetic 
anisotropy energy, known as magnetocrystalline anisotropy (MCA), 
arises from spin-orbit coupling; the other part, the so-called shape 
anisotropy, E.hape, comes from the magnetic dipole-dipole interaction 
of the individual magnetic moments. It is well known that a sufficiently 
dense mesh in the Brillouin zone is important for k-space integration. 


On the basis of this insight, we used a 45 x 45 x 7 Monkhorst-Pack grid 
in the full Brillouin zone”. In our benchmark calculation for FePt*? we 
showed that, in addition to the convergence of k-points, it is important 
to incorporate all FLAPW eigenfunctions when spin-orbit coupling is 
included as an additional term to the scalar-relativistic Hamiltonian, 
the so-called second variational step*’. This basis set is controlled by 
energy parameters (£,,;, and F,,,,). To achieve a high accuracy, we set 
E,,into be -10 Ry and £,,,, to be 5 Ry. To obtain a stable value for the MCA, 
the energy parameters, F,, used for calculating radial wavefunctions, 
u/(r, E,), are determined very precisely—thatis, to better than 0.1mRy. 

As the WIEN2k code solves the Dirac equation in an approximate way, 
it is necessary to check the reliability of these sensitive calculations. 
For cross-checking we used the multiple-scattering KKR Green function 
method as implemented in the SPRKKR code***. This scheme solves the 
proper Dirac equation; hence the relativistic effects are fully included 
in SPRKKR, unlike with the second variational step. 

Obtaining the MCA energy by subtracting the total energies is compu- 
tationally very costly. The need for self-consistent calculations for two 
magnetization directions can be avoided if one relies on the magnetic 
force theorem. In this approach the MCA energy is calculated using a 
frozen spin-dependent potential**. The MCA energy is then obtained 
by subtracting the band energies. Fy). is calculated using classical 
electromagnetic theory. Good agreement has been found between 
WIEN2k and SPRKKR codes for the MCA energy calculation. For the sake 
of simplicity we present only the WIEN2k results (Extended Data Fig. 3g). 


Ge-, Sn- and Pb-doped Bi,Te, and Mn-doped Sb,Te, 

Natural formation of quintuple/septuple layer heterostructures is a 
generic and universal feature in Bi- and Sb-based tetradymite chalco- 
genide topological insulators doped with elements that prefer a 2° 
state. This is demonstrated by a series of complementary thin film 
samples consisting of Bi,Te, doped with Ge, Sn, and Pb, as well as 
of Sb,Te, doped with Mn, using similar growth conditions to those 
described above. In all cases, two-dimensional growth was observed 
under the given growth conditions, as shown by the RHEED patterns 
recorded in situ during growth and depicted in Extended Data Fig. 9a-f. 
The structure of the films was analysed by X-ray diffraction, and the 
measured diffraction spectra were fitted with the same random stack- 
ing paracrystal model described in the section ‘X-ray diffraction and 
simulation with random stacking’, assuming that the additional doping 
element (X= Pb, Ge, Sn, Mn) induces the same type of septuple layer 
formation in which an additional XTe double layer is inserted. As shown 
in Fig. 4e, inall cases an excellent fit of the diffraction spectrais obtained 
with our paracrystal structure model. Moreover, for the same concen- 
tration of dopant elements, the average number of quintuple layers, 
{No,), between these additionally inserted septuple layers and its r.m.s. 
variation, 0g, derived from the model fits (see Extended Data Fig. 9g) 
turn out to be nearly the same for each dopant element. 


Data availability 


The data sets generated and analysed here are available from the 
corresponding authors on reasonable request. 


Code availability 


The code for the paracrystal model is available from the correspond- 
ing authors upon request. The electronic structure codes Wien2K and 


SPR-KKR and X-ray absorption fine structure codes FDMNES and FEFF9 
canbe downloaded after the corresponding licence requirements given 
on the respective webpages are fulfilled. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| ARPES measurements. a, Data for an additional Mn- of the upper Dirac cone and bulk valence band indicated with blue and orange 
doped Bi,Te, film with Mn concentration of 10%. The normal emission spectra lines, obtained from Lorentzian fits to energy-distribution curves. 
shown onthe left, recorded at 1K and 30K, showasubstantial redistributionof | c, Temperature dependence of the binding energies of the upper Dirac cone 
spectral weight around the binding energy of approximately 180 meV when minimum (blue circles), the bulk valence band atl (orange squares) and their 
crossing the ferromagnetic transition at 7.=12K. The shifts in the regions difference (black diamonds). The ferromagnetic Curie temperature is 6 K as 
marked S1land S82, shown onthe right ona magnified scale, are of similar obtained by SQUID. This analysis represents an alternative to that in Fig. 1g, 
magnitude to that seen for the 6% Mn-doped casein Fig.1. Theshiftsmarkedby — whichwas based onfits of the upper and lower Dirac cones. In both cases, the 
arrows are compatible with a100 meV gap opening at the Dirac point. ARPES data do not provide any indication ofa relative or absolute shift of the band 
was measured with p-polarized light and hv=50 eV. b,c, ARPES measurements, edges, or of agap of the order seenin Mn-doped Bi,Te; when crossing the 
showing that the gap in 6%-Mn-doped Bi,Se, is independent of temperature. ferromagnetic transition temperature. 


b, ARPES E(k) map recorded at 1K, with the angle-dependent binding energies 
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Extended Data Fig. 2| Spin-resolved ARPES of Mn-doped Bi,Te,. a, Geometry 
of the spin-resolved ARPES experiments, including the magnetization 
directions indicated by M* and M. Hor. Pol., horizontal light polarization. 

b, Plot of the fit results from spin-up and spin-down spectra of the topological 
surface state (TSS) at the Dirac point (£E,), and determination of the magnetic 
exchange splitting, A=56+4 meV, at 6.5K. c,d, Fit to the spin-resolved 

spectra at 6.5K, including a transition from the bulk conduction band (BCB). 

e, Demonstration that the spin polarization reverses when the magnetization, 
M, is reversed. This reversal was achieved by field cooling in an applied field of 
10 mT. f, Temperature-dependent magnetization, M(T), measured by SQUID on 
areference sample that was identical to that used to determine the magnetic 
field necessary for field cooling and magnetization reversal. g, h, Before the 
spin-resolved ARPES measurement, the reversible temperature-dependent 
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broadening in ARPES was verified by cooling from 14 K to 6.5 K and warming up 
again to 14K. Ata photon energy of 30 eV, most of the intensity near the Fermi 
energy stems from the bulk conduction band. i, Reversible broadening of the 
energy-dispersion curves upon cooling from above to below 7, and warming up 
again.j, TSS gap at the Dirac point A derived by ARPES and spin-resolved ARPES 
(red squares), plotted against temperature, together with the temperature- 
dependent out-of-plane magnetization (blue crosses), showing that the 
magnetic exchange splitting at the Dirac point A faithfully follows the 
magnetization perpendicular to the sample surface. Data at 1K and 20 Kare 
from Fig. Ic, d. Data from spin-resolved photoemission (at 6.5 K and 300 K) 
have the smallest error. Data for 14 K were derived fromi, taking the spin- 
resolved data from 6.5K asareference point. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Magnetic properties of Mn-doped Bi,Se, and Bi,Te3. 
a,d, Temperature-dependent magnetization, M(7), used to determine the 
ferromagnetic Curie temperature, 7, Mn-doped Bi,Se, (a) and Bi,Te; (d). The 
magnetization was measured after field cooling (FC) at10 mT. Asindicated, 
below 7, the magnetization of the samples rises steeply by more than two 
orders of magnitude. b, e, In-plane (ip) versus out-of-plane (oop) hysteresis 
loops at 300 K and 2K, showing the absence of ferromagnetism at room 
temperature. c, f, Magnetization versus applied field, M(H), for samples with 
different Mn concentrations, xy, as indicated. For all Mn-doped Bi,Se; films, 


the easy axis of magnetization is found to bein plane, whereas for all Mn-doped 
Bi,Te; films it is perpendicular to the surface. The insets show the Curie 
temperature, 7,, plotted against Mn concentration. For all measurements, the 
diamagnetic contribution of the substrate measured at 300 K was subtracted. 
g, Magnetocrystalline anisotropy energy, Eyc,, obtained through DFT for 
Bi,Se;/MnBi,Se, and Bi,Te;/MnBi,Te, by subtracting band energies for two 
orientations of the magnetization. Shown are magnetocrystalline anisotropy 
Exca=E™™ - E™', shape anisotropy E,hape and total magnetic anisotropy 

E aniso = Euca +E shapes 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | STEM of pure and Mn-doped Bi,Se, and EDX maps of Te and Mnatoms ofa Mn-doped Bi,Te; film (x), =10%) obtained by STEM-EDX 
Mn-doped Bi,Te,. a,b, Comparison of HR-STEM HAADF cross-sections of mapping. The Mnatomsare predominantly incorporated inthe centre of the 
Bi,Se, (a) and Mn-doped Bi,Se; (Xn = 6%) (b) films grown under identical septuple layers and toa lesser extent in the outer layers of the septuple units. 
growth conditions, showing the high structural perfection and that additional No Mnis seen in the van der Waals gaps. Note that in this sample, because of the 
septuple layers are formed only with Mn doping, whereas the pure Bi,Se; film higher Mn concentration, two subsequent septuples are observed in the STEM 
consists only of quintuple layers. These STEM cross-sections were recorded cross-section. 


along two different zone axes. c, Atomic-layer-resolved distribution of the Bi, 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Anomalous Hall effect. Data for Mn-doped Bi,Te, and 
Bi,Se, with respectively 6% and 8% Mn. a, b, Raw data for Hall resistance asa 
function of magnetic field applied perpendicularly to the surface, measured at 
different temperatures above and below 7, as indicated. c,d, Temperature 
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dependence of the carrier concentration and Hall mobility. Note that above 7, 
the contribution of the anomalous Hall effect to the Hall voltage is negligible 
and therefore does not affect the carrier concentration and mobility 
measurements. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Possible Mn-incorporation sites in Bi,Te, and Bi,Se,. (NN) distances of Mn atoms located in various positions as derived by EXAFS 
a, Structure models for, left to right: Mnin the centre of septuple layers; Mn analysis, including also possible Mn on Te (Se) antisites in the quintuples. Index 
substituting for Biin quintuple layers; and interstitial Mn inthe van der Waals ‘I refers to Te (Se) sites next to the van der Waals gaps, index ‘2’ to those inthe 


gaps on octrahedal sites and tetrahedral sites. b, Nominal nearest-neighbour centre of the quintuple. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Fits of EXAFS oscillations for different amounts of Mn 
doping.a, b, Bi,Te,; c,d, Bi,Se,. Experimental data points are represented by 
the red or blue circles; black lines denote fitted curves (unlike the simulations 
in Fig. 3).a, care plotted with respect to the wavevector k and the background- 


subtracted EXAFS absorption y(k) is k-weighted; b, d show the magnitude, that 
is, the absolute value of y(R) after Fourier transformation. e, EXAFS-fitted 
nearest-neighbour distances of Mn atoms in Bi,Te, and Bi,Se, as a function of 


Mnconcentration. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Simulated diffraction patterns. a—d, Varying 
paracrystal parameters of the septuple/quintuple heterostructures of: 

a,c, Mn-doped Bi,Te, and b, d, Mn-doped Bi,Se;. a, b depict the influence of 
different average numbers of quintuples, (Ng, ), between the septuples witha 
fixed relative r.m.s. deviation (r.m.s.d.) ofits distribution, set to 0.5. At high 
(Noi), the system approaches the pure Bi,Y; (Y= Te, Se) phase. c, dshow 
simulations for different r.m.s.d. of the statistical distribution of the number of 
quintuples between the septuples but constant average separation, (Ng )=5. 
The limit of r.m.s.d.=0 corresponds toa perfectly periodic multilayer of five 
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quintuples alternating with one septuple; the additional maxima are the 
resulting superlattice satellite peaks. A larger r.m.s.d. means a more disordered 
multilayer. Dashed lines are plotted at positions of the (000.2) peaks of the pure 
Bi,Y; structure. e shows the average vertical (0001) lattice plane spacing (d) asa 
function of Mnconcentration determined by the fit of the experimental 
diffraction spectra presented in Fig. 4a,b, and panel f the corresponding in- 
plane lattice constants determined from reciprocal space maps around the 
(101.20) reciprocal lattice point. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | RHEED. a-f, Comparison of RHEED patterns for: Fig. 4, and the values derived from the fits using the septuple/quintuple 
aMn-doped Bi,Te;; b, Mn-doped Bi,Se;; c, Mn-doped Sb,Te;; d, Pb-doped paracrystal stacking modelare listed in g. (Ng, ) is the average number of 
Bi,Te,;e, Sn-doped Bi,Te;; and f, Ge-doped Bi,Te;, recorded during epitaxial quintuples between consecutive XBi,Te, septuple layers; dy is the relative 
growth, showing perfect two-dimensional growth in all cases. The layer r.m.s.d. of the distribution; and %SL is the occupancy of Mnsites inthe septuple 
thickness was 200 nm and the dopant concentration was around 10% in all layers. 


cases. The corresponding X-ray diffraction curves of the samples are shown in 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Electronic and magnetic properties of Mn-doped 
Sb,Te,.a, Angle-resolved photoemission spectrum recorded at atemperature 
of 38 K anda photon energy of 23 eV photon energy, showing p-type behaviour 
and that the Fermi level, F;, is close to the Dirac point, the latter being only 
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slightly above the top of the valence band. b, In-plane and out-of-plane 
hysteresis curves, M(H), recorded through SQUID at 2 K (blue) and 300 K (red), 
showing the same perpendicular magnetic anisotropy with easy axis normal to 
the surface as for Mn-doped Bi,Te; (Fig. 2 and Extended Data Fig. 3). 
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Metal-to-insulator transitions’ driven by strong electronic correlations occur 
frequently in condensed matter systems, and are associated with remarkable 


collective phenomena in solids, including superconductivity and magnetism. Tuning 
and control of the transition holds the promise of low-power, ultrafast electronics’, 
but the relative roles of doping, chemistry, elastic strain and other applied fields have 
made systematic understanding of such transitions difficult. Here we show that 
existing data** on the tuning of metal-to-insulator transitions in perovskite 
transition-metal oxides through ionic size effects provides evidence of large 
systematic effects on the phase transition owing to dynamical fluctuations of the 
elastic strain, which have usually been neglected®. We illustrate this using a simple yet 
quantitative statistical mechanical calculation in a model that incorporates 
cooperative lattice distortions coupled to the electronic degrees of freedom. We 
reproduce the observed dependence of the transition temperature on the cation 
radius in the well studied manganite’ and nickelate® materials. Because elastic 
couplings are generally strong, we anticipate that these conclusions will generalize to 
all metal-to-insulator transitions that couple toa change in lattice symmetry. 


Metal-to-insulator transitions (MITs) driven by electronic correlations 
have energy scales of a few electronvolts, yet it is common to find that 
these phase transitions happen at temperatures corresponding to 
much lower energies‘. In the absence of a mechanism for fine-tuning 
the coupling constants, it is natural to look for entropic rather than 
enthalpic contributions with which to describe these transitions. 
Since all observed MITs couple to the lattice, one is then driven to look 
for phononic entropic contributions. As a hint at the origin of these 
interactions, alarge number of transition-metal oxides with the ABO, 
perovskite crystal structure allow tuning of the MIT by not only by the 
choice and average valence of the electronically active B ion (usually a 
3d transition metal) but also by the size of the electronically inactive A 
ion (usually a rare earth or alkaline earth ion)**”. This size effect can 
shift the transition temperature 7,,, by hundreds of kelvin, and the 
widely accepted explanation” is that the shift is due to a reduction 
in the electron bandwidth as the bond bending induced by ionic size 
changes the orbital overlap. However, the changes in bandwidth are not 
sufficiently large to explain such temperature variations!” °. Moreo- 
ver, itseems remarkable that a critical value of the ratio of interaction 
strength to bandwidth can be reached in every 3d transition-metal 
oxide, solely by varying the counterion”. 

Instead, we propose here that even when the transition is clearly 
driven by local electronic correlations, anisotropic long-range forces 
induced by elastic compatibility conditions produce enormous 
entropic contributions to the free energy, which we show to be essen- 
tial to a description of the variation of the MIT with cation size. We 
illustrate this with a model of highly fluctuating cooperative lattice 


distortions that competes with a low-temperature phase of constant 
free energy, that is, a ferromagnetic metal for the manganites and a 
paramagnetic insulator for the nickelates. We do not aim to capture 
the complex charge, orbital and magnetic orderings of these materials, 
but rather the details of their high-temperature melted phase, where 
the entropy is dominated by the cooperative distortions. Our view is 
that the experiments in the manganite and nickelate series broadly 
implicate elastic interactions as being important for a wide class of 
MITs, not only in the perovskites. 

In building our model, we account for the electronic degrees of 
freedom by assuming we can separate the energy into components 
that can be calculated locally while keeping the long-range physics 
explicit. At zero kelvin, state-of-the-art first-principles calculations can 
provide such local free energy, implicitly containing electron-phonon 
coupling ona unit cell as well as band structure energy and Coulomb 
correlation. We have not performed such calculations here. Instead, 
we have assumed that there is a simple functional outcome that can be 
parameterized, isthe same across each material series, and is independ- 
ent of the long-range energetic contribution. 

Our approach has limitations: not every transition-metal oxide is 
electronically the same, for example, the bandwidth is not the only indi- 
cator or key parameter of structural changes in the electronic structure 
when varying the rare earth ion, nor are the local electronic correlations 
independent of the tolerance factor®”’. These are idealizations which 
can describe real materials only approximately. Nonetheless, it allows 
us to illustrate that the non-trivial and subtle effects of long-range 
elastic interactions mediated between local degrees of freedom cannot 
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Fig.1|Perovskite lattices. a, Three-dimensional perovskite lattice showing 
the tilts of the BO, (B= Mn,Ni) octahedra. Ris arare earth element suchas La, Pr, 
Nd and Sm; and Mis analkaline earth metal suchas Ca, Sr and Ba. Ois oxygen. b, 
Two-dimensional representation of the tilts used in our model, where @p is an 
initial equilibrium antiferrodistortive rotation. 


beignored when it comes to determining the structural trends of MITs 
that couple to symmetry-breaking distortions. 

The crystal structure of a perovskite transition-metal oxide consists 
of corner-sharing oxygen octahedra surrounding the B transition-metal 
ion, as shown in Fig. la. In general, the octahedra are tilted relative to 
their neighbours in an alternating pattern, and the tilt angle @, increases 
with smaller A-site cation radius r,. The large changes in functional 
behaviour of perovskites when varying @, have led to proposals” to 
engineer material properties by using a combination of strain, dop- 
ing and pressure. In addition to variations of the atomic size, doping 
with A-site cations also introduces disorder in the cation size; careful 
distinction of the effects of doping and disorder for the manganites 
have demonstrated that disorder reduces the 7,,, as effectively as vary- 
ing r, (ref.>). 

Although purely electronic mechanisms to describe transition-metal 
oxides are appealing in their theoretical simplicity, it is known that the 
strong electron-phonon coupling means that the effects of lattice 
distortions cannot be neglected, and this is particularly well studied 
in manganites and nickelates*”. An electron that is localized by cor- 
relation effects ina unit cell will lower its energy further by the creation 
of alattice distortion, which may have different symmetry in different 
materials. Inthe nickelates this is a simple breathing distortion, andin 
the manganites it is a so-called Jahn-Teller distortion, which lowers the 
cubic symmetry of the octahedon, as shown in Fig. 2a. The competition 
between this potential energy gain and the kinetic energy gained by 
delocalization to forma metal gives rise to the complex MIT phenom- 
ena in these materials. 

The corner-sharing constraint on the octahedra introduces compat- 
ibility conditions between distortions at different lattice sites; when 
integrating out the phonon degrees of freedom these yield highly ani- 
sotropic, long-range interactions”°. Previous studies” of phonon 
cooperativity in the manganites have explained the complex charge- 
ordered phases and mesoscopic structures that have been observed 
in the manganites and studied some effects of cooperative coupling 
onthe transition”. However, these studies did not consider the effect 
of octahedral tilting on the long-range interaction of the distortions. 
The purpose of this work is to study such effects, and in doing so, to 
construct acomplete theory for cooperative elastic effects at a phase 
transition. 

For illustration, we use a two-dimensional model of a perovskite, 
where we replace the octahedra with squares, as shown in Fig. 1b. 
Although the physics of bulk perovskites is three-dimensional, two- 
dimensional models” of elastic interactions capture their anisotropy 
and long-range decay, which in turn have been shown to generate struc- 
tural inhomogeneity over a wide range of lengthscales, which has been 
experimentally seen in transition-metal oxides and is relevant to our 
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Fig. 2| Lattice distortions and strain responses. a, Lattice distortions 
considered in our model. b, Strain responses of a lattice to a local Jahn-Teller 
distortion as aresult of rotations. The colour of each square indicates the strain 
energy associated with the local distortions of that square. The grey 
parallelogram at the centre has aJahn-Teller distortion of fixed amplitude. The 
strain fields weaken by allowing the BO, to tilt, as the energy is more effectively 
absorbed locally. Additional distortions on this site, such as shear, are allowed. 
Top, lattice with @, = 0. Bottom, lattice with @)=15°. 


work. Ata lattice site r, the squares can undergo the distortions shown 
in Fig. 2a: deviatoric/Jahn-Teller modes 7,, dilatation/breathing modes 
D,, shear modes S,, and small rotations R, of the squares from an initial 
equilibrium antiferrodistortive rotation @p, that is, p, = (-1)'"@o + R,. 
Assuming a harmonic energy penalty for creating distortions from an 
equilibrium configuration: 


H=} ayTe+ apDy + asS¢ (1) 
r 


combined withthe corner-sharing constraint, we can find an effective 
interaction V,,(@o) between different types of distortion, which gives 
rise to lattice cooperativity (see Supplementary Note 1). a;, ap and a, 
are, respectively, the stiffness of the Jahn-Teller, breathing and shear 
distortions ina single, free octahedron and are independent ofr. 

Figure 3 shows that the interaction strength is reduced by anincrease 
tilt angle for Jahn-Teller distortions. This occurs because in the tilted 
configuration it is possible for the distortion to be accommodated by 
additional rotations to the neighbouring sites, rather than changes 
in the shape. Characteristic strain responses of the lattice to a local 
Jahn-Teller distortion with and without rotations are shown in Fig. 2b. 

Both manganites’ and nickelates® undergo first-order transitions 
froma characteristic low temperature phase to a high-temperature 
polaronic phase. This suggests that the motion of conduction electrons 
through the lattice is associated with the creation of local structural 
distortions that lead toa bad metal (highly resistive; >10°Qm)™. When 
the distortion interaction V,,.(@,) is reduced by changes in @o, the high- 
temperature phase is favoured by areduction inthe polaron formation 
energy”. To study this behaviour, we use V,,-(@,) to form a statistical 
mechanical model for the distortions in this high-temperature phase, 
with a Hamiltonian: 


H=) | sii 5 or+ Fat | Y Ver(Pp)Q,Qy- ¥ A, Q, (2) 


where Q, is aJahn-Teller (breathing) distortion for the manganites (nick- 
elates) and /7, its conjugate momentum. To model the compositional 
disorder that arises in the manganites from chemical substitution of 
the alkaline earth element at the A site of the perovskite structure, we 
consider a linear coupling of the lattice distortions Q, toalocal quenched 
random distortion h,. We choose the h, values to be normally distributed 


Fig. 3 | Effective elastic energy. a, b, Effective elastic energy for Jahn-Teller 
distortions in momentum space for @) = 0 (a) and @y) = 15° (b). Rotations of the 
BO, octahedron allowed by the reduction of the A-cation size decrease the 
elastic energy. The characteristic ‘butterfly’ pattern is aconsequence of the 
anisotropy and long-range nature of strain forces, whichin turn can generate 
the salient nano- and meso-scale structural inhomogeneities, similar to those 
that have been observed in the manganites”? such as domain patterns in the 
form of stripes and tweeds formed by interwoven incommensurate structures. 
c,d, Effective elastic energy for breathing distortions in momentum space for 
@o=0(c) and @)=15° (d). Tilts of the NiO, octahedron increase the effective 
elastic energy. The butterfly pattern is similar to that of the manganites, which 
produces structural inhomogeneity. (k,, k,) isa wavevector in the reciprocal 
space of the two-dimensional lattice of lattice constant a (shown in Fig. 1b). 


with meanf, = Oand varianceh,2 = A”. The negative sign of the Q? term 
describes the local tendency towards distortion due to the presence of 
electrons. 

As described inthe Methods and Supplementary Note 2, we use a vari- 
ational approach to calculate the temperature, tilt angle and disorder 


dependence of the free energy Frartice( 7, Po, 4) of Hamiltonian (2); and 
we identify the location of Ty, by comparing Frattice(T, Po, A) to a free 
energy F,,w, of the low-temperature ferromagnetic metal (paramag- 
netic insulator) phase of the manganites (nickelates). The results are 
shown in Fig. 4. Despite the over-simplicity of the model, the relation- 
ship between tilt angle, disorder and transition temperature is well 
reproduced. We do not attempt to describe the effects of the strain 
interactions onthe MIT of the nickelates at low temperatures (see green 
regionin Fig. 4a), because its magnetic ordering is different from that 
of the insulating phase above it. Similarly for the manganites, at low 
enough temperatures the polaronic, paramagnetic bad metal phase 
becomes either charge-ordered or glassy, beyond our approximations. 

Here we have outlined a systematic theory for the incorporation of 
long-range elastic couplings into a simplified statistical mechanical 
theory of Mott-like phase transitions, where the electronic contribu- 
tions to the free energy are incorporated at the level of Landau theory. 
That these elastic interactions are explicitly relevant for the mangan- 
ites and the nickelates is confirmed by the ability of such a theory to 
systematically explain size effects or tolerance factor variations that 
have already been documented. However, the couplings, including 
their rough order of magnitude, are generic, and the ideas presented 
here will surely be relevant to other classes of materials such as the 
titanates’, high-temperature superconductors”, ferroelectrics” and 
molecular fullerides”’. 

At low enough temperatures we also ought to consider other low- 
energy degrees of freedom such as spin fluctuations and electronic 
quantum fluctuations, which our model does not take into account. 
Doing so requires explicitly adding them to our model Hamiltonian 
and to our statistical mechanical solution through, for example, a 
variational scheme such as the Lang-Firsov transformation. None- 
theless, the model we employ does generate a quantum critical point 
attributable to elastic interactions alone. Moreover, the long range and 
anisotropy of these elastic couplings will modify the critical dynamics 
away from that arising from short-range models generated by purely 
electronic couplings. 

We also note that our simple model provides an explanation for 
the observed tuning of the MIT under applied pressures. In both the 
manganites” and nickelates”*, hydrostatic compression decreases @p. 
According to our model, this should result in an increase of 7,,, promoted 
by the enhancement of the elastic interaction in the manganites, and 
vice versa for the nickelates. These are indeed the trends that have been 
observed in these materials”*”’. We believe a similar mechanism is at play 
when the transition is tuned with tensile and compressive stresses””. 
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Fig. 4 | Comparison to experiments. a, Comparison of the nickelates for the 
transition temperature asa function of octahedral tilt angle. Filled and open 
circles are experimental transition temperatures® for the paramagnetic 
insulator (PMI) and antiferromagnetic insulator (AFI) phases respectively. The 
extension of the green shading beyond the blue dashed line is an extrapolation. 
The open square (lower left) denotes LaNiO;, whichis a polaronic, 
paramagnetic metal (PMM) at all temperatures. For the manganites, the 
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Disorder (10-3 A?) 


comparisonis made with results (red circles) that separate the effect of tilt 
angle (b) and compositional disorder (c) on the transition from the 
paramagnetic, polaronic bad metal phase (PMM) to the ferromagnetic metal 
(FM) phase. Model parameters are fitted as described inthe Methods. In 
Supplementary Note 3, we explore reasonable variations of the model 
parameters to demostrate its generality. 
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The idea that cooperative phonon-phonon couplings tune the MIT is 
supported bya recent ab initio calculation”. By using density functional 
theory, ithas been found that the tilts of the NiO, units in the nickelates 
destabilize their breathing distortions, which in turn are associated 
with the phase transition, thus providing a mechanism for tuning Ty. 
However, density functional theory treats the elastic interactions only 
on average and it cannot produce finite temperature properties; Ty, 
has previously” been obtained from fits to experiments with a Lan- 
dau theory that has multiple sets of values for the model parameters 
depending on the tolerance factor. By contrast, we have calculated 
Tw from a single set of model parameters, and the MIT is driven by 
entropic effects that result from elastic couplings, thus providing a 
physical interpretation of the ab initio results. 

We conclude by noting that the good agreement we found in these 
two systems suggests that our fundamental assumption that energy can 
be separated into a relatively simple local free energy plus a complex 
long-range energetic contribution could provide a basis for a fully 
computational methodology that could be applied relatively simply 
to very complex oxides in general. 
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Methods 


Statistical mechanical solution 

We use a variational pair-distribution function that incorporates mean- 
field behaviour, Gaussian corrections to the thermal and quantum 
fluctuations, and averaging over compositional disorder at the level 
of the replica method”. Details are provided in Supplementary Note 2. 


Model parameters 

Our model has six parameters (K, y, Ap, As, d; and F,,y7), which are reduced 
to five because a, (dp) is combined with x for the manganites (nickelates). 
We begin by choosing aset of of physically reasonable parameters that 
give phonon frequencies that are in order-of-magnitude agreement with 
the observed relevant modes”. We then take the resulting set of param- 
eters and fine-tune them to fit the observed dependence of 7,,, withthe 
tolerance factor and compositional disorder: F,,,is a parameter of the 
model assumed to be independent of T, @, and A, fixed by the observed 
onset of the MIT, thatis, Frarice(7= 0 K, @o = Donser- 4 = 0) =Fiowr, Where Ponset 
= 11.5° (12.5°) for the manganites (nickelates). The dependence of Ty, 
on @, shown in Fig. 4a, bis given by Fiattice( Tu Po» A = 0) = Fiowr, While the 
dependence of T,,,0n A shown in Fig. 4cis given by Fisttice( Mp Po = 80°, A) 
= F,,y7and by rescaling A by a constant factor (a) to match the units of 
cation variance. The resulting values are given in Extended Data Table 1. 
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Extended Data Table 1| Model parameters 


« [meV?] 7 [meV3] ap [meV?] ag [meV?] ar [meV?] Flow [meV] a [AmeV~}] 


(Ro.3Mo.7)MnO3 3.2 x 10? 1.8 x 10° 2.8 x 104 9.5 x 10° combined with « 38 4.71 
RNiO3 12.1 x 10° 13.3 x 10° combined with « 48.3x 10° 1.21 x 104 64 _ 


Ris arare earth element such as La, Pr, Nd, and Sm; and Mis an alkaline earth metal such as Ca, Sr and Ba. 
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With few exceptions! °, polydispersity or molecular heterogeneity in matter tends to 
impede self-assembly and state transformation. For example, shape transformations 
of liquid droplets with monodisperse ingredients have been reported in 
equilibrium*’ and non-equilibrium studies®’, and these transition phenomena were 
understood on the basis of homogeneous material responses. Here, by contrast, we 
study equilibrium suspensions of drops composed of polydisperse nematic liquid 
crystal oligomers (NLCOs). Surprisingly, molecular heterogeneity in the polydisperse 
drops promotes reversible shape transitions to a rich variety of non-spherical 
morphologies with unique internal structure. We find that variation of oligomer chain 
length distribution, temperature, and surfactant concentration alters the balance 
between NLCO elastic energy and interfacial energy, and drives formation of nematic 
structures that range from roughened spheres to ‘flower’ shapes to branched 
filamentous networks with controllable diameters. The branched structures with 
confined liquid crystal director fields can be produced reversibly over areas of at least 
one square centimetre and can be converted into liquid crystal elastomers by 
ultraviolet curing. Observations and modelling reveal that chain length polydispersity 
plays acrucial role in driving these morphogenic phenomena, via spatial segregation. 
This insight suggests new routes for encoding network structure and function in soft 


materials. 


We study NLCO drops, tens of micrometres in diameter, dispersed in 
water containing sodium dodecyl sulfate (SDS) surfactant. SDS creates 
a strong preference for homeotropic anchoring, wherein the nematic 
director (molecular orientation) is perpendicular to the drop surface 
(Fig. 1a). Each surfactant-stabilized NLCO emulsion drop contains a 
mixture of 1,4-bis-[4-(6-acryloyloxyhexyloxy)benzoyloxy]-2-methylb- 
enzene (RM82) monomers” and RM82 oligomers with variable chain 
lengths (Fig. la, details in Extended Data Fig. 1a). Importantly, compared 
to small-molecule liquid crystals, chain length polydispersity of the 
NLCOs offers new degrees of freedom which can profoundly affect 
drop morphology, and the NLCOs are readily crosslinked to lock-in 
nematic order and morphology. 

Essential features of the shape transitions are shown in Fig. 1. Ata 
high temperature (around 90 °C), while inthe nematic phase, the drop 
is spherical (Fig. 1a, c). Here, interfacial energy is large compared to 
bulk director elastic energy. On cooling, the surface tension and bulk 
elasticity vary, and excess interface is created. This interplay destabi- 
lizes the drop, facilitating spontaneous polymorphic transitions to 
non-spherical equilibrium structures (See exemplar images in Fig. 1c—h; 
director configurations in Fig. 1a, b; Supplementary Video 1). These 
polymorphic shape transitions are reversible and repeatable via tem- 
perature cycling (see Extended Data Fig. 2, Supplementary Video 2). 

Arguably, the major factor driving these shape transitions is the 
interfacial tension, y, which decreases with decreasing temperature. 
This trend was confirmed in pendant drop experiments using large, 


millimetre-size NLCO drops (Extended Data Fig. 3), and has been 
reported in other systems””. The decrease in y is believed to arise 
from greater molecular ordering at the interface””™”. In our case, sur- 
factant-induced anchoring and the stronger alignment of NLCOs at 
lower temperatures enhance interfacial ordering. Additionally, NLCO 
elastic constants increase with decreasing temperature”. Thus, with 
reduction of y, anisotropic bulk elasticity becomes more important 
for determining drop shape, increasing the potential for spontaneous 
shape transitions‘. 

To elucidate the consequences of these effects, we constructed a 
morphology ‘state’ diagram from samples that experienced the same 
heating-cooling cycles. Figure 2a—d exhibits the repeatable drop 
morphologies: smooth/roughened spheres, flowers, large- and small- 
diameter (d) filament networks. The state diagram (Fig. 2e) is shown 
as a function of surfactant concentration and mean oligomer chain 
length, <2), which increases with total oligomerization time. 

Consider the effects of NLCO average chain length. Though all sam- 
ples are polydisperse, samples prepared with longer oligomerization 
processing times contain a larger ratio of long-chain to short-chain 
oligomers and have longer <@) (Fig. 2f, Methods, Extended Data Fig. 4). 
Larger NLCO elastic constants are expected“ for longer <@). Addition- 
ally, interfacial oligomer assembly with longer <) tends to reduce y (see 
Extended Data Fig. 3); longer NLCOs increase oligomer chain hydro- 
phobicity, which induces more interfacial ordering’. As temperature 
is lowered, these trends favour drop morphologies with large surface 
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Fig. 1|Spontaneous shape transition of NLCO drops. a, b, Schematics 
depicting a surfactant-stabilized NLCO sphere (a) and filament (b) shownin 
purple ina background aqueous phase (orange). The red symbols inarepresent 
surfactant molecules. White lines represent the nematic director. The concept 
of spatial segregation by oligomer chain length is illustrated. The lower inset in 
ashows how, for simplicity, long-chain/short-chain species are represented by 
blue/pink solid curves representing hexamers and dimers, respectively (grey 
ellipses represent monomers). The inset in b shows a magnified view ofa 
filament cross-section. The zaxis in bis parallel to (and coincident with) the 
central filament axis. c—h, An NLCO drop spontaneously (and reversibly) 
evolves froma sphere to an extended and branched filamentous drop as 

the temperature is reduced from 90 °C (c) to 20 °C (h). Scale bar inh (for ch), 
20pm. 


area. More quantitatively, our measurements indicate a crossover 
transition to non-sphericity when ¢@) ~ 1.5 times the monomer length 
in 0.1 wt% SDS solutions. 

Other factors modify surface tension and affect the state diagram. 
In contrast to work on non-equilibrium liquid crystal filament for- 
mation®’, our experiments were largely carried out below the critical 
micelle concentration (CMC) of SDS wherein increasing SDS concentra- 
tion lowers y and helps facilitate interfacial roughening and filament 
formation (Fig. 2e). Additional experiments confirmed that primary 
phenomenaare not unique to SDS surfactant, nor limited to concentra- 
tions below the CMC (Extended Data Figs. 5, 6). 

Given this emerging qualitative picture, we sought a more quan- 
titative understanding. To this end, we determined NLCO director 
configurations using polarization optical microscopy (POM) witha full- 
wave retardation plate. We then applied simple models to determine 
their free energies. Here we focus on the two limiting morphologies: 
spherical versus filamentous drops. Spheres exhibit the classic POM 
texture corresponding to a radial ‘hedgehog’ director configuration 
with a central topological charge of +1 (that is, a point defect; Fig. 3a). 
Filaments exhibit an escaped-radial director configuration (Fig. 3b, c). 
For all geometries, the single point defect always remains at the drop 
centre (Fig. 3a, d, e). 

To predict shape transition phenomena, modelling must account 
for energetics associated with both interfacial tension and elastic bulk 
free energy of the confined NLCOs. The calculations require knowledge 
about the splay (K,,), twist (K,,), bend (K;3) and saddle-splay (K,,) NLCO 
elastic constants, as well as interface anchoring strength. We utilize well 
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Fig. 2 | Equilibrium NLCO drop morphologies as a function of mean oligomer 
chain length and surfactant concentration. a—d, Optical images of common 
NLCO drop morphologies at room temperature ina 0.1wt% SDS solution. With 
increasing mean oligomer chain length (¢), the morphologies shown are: 
a, roughened spheres (see also Fig. 4a); b, flower-shaped drops; andc,d, 
filamentous structures with decreasing filament diameter. e, Astate diagram, 
constructed from data, exhibits the equilibrium morphology (examples in a-d; 
key shows data symbols for each morphology) versus <€) and surfactant 
concentration. Increasing either parameter facilitates filament formation. 
The dashed curve separates spherical and non-spherical drop regimes. 
Experiments were carried out below the critical micelle concentration (CMC), 
approximately 0.236 wt% SDS. f, Size exclusion chromatography shows that <é) 
(in units of monomer length) increases with oligomerization processing time 
(horizontal axis of plots ine and f). Bars indicate the spread in <€), which mainly 
arises from our inability to detect the longer-chain components. Dotted curve 
is a guide for the eye. Scale bar in a-d, 20 pm. 


known models for the sphere with radial hedgehog director configura- 
tion” and for cylinders with escaped-radial director configuration®. 
Importantly, all models assume a homogeneous, monodisperse chain 
length distribution for the NLCOs. The models employ y from pendant 
drop experiments, measured drop dimensions, and estimates of elastic 
constants and interfacial anchoring strength based on small-molecule 
liquid crystals”. Calculations (see Methods, Extended Data Table 1) yield 
conditions for the sphere-filament free energy instability. 

Surprisingly, we found that free energy instabilities only occur ifour 
system has either an unphysically large saddle-splay elastic constant 
(K,,>30K,,), or a value of y that is much smaller (about one-tenth) than 
those obtained in the pendant drop experiments. Given this discrep- 
ancy, we were compelled to consider other effects. In the process, 
we uncovered the importance of NLCO chain length polydispersity 
(molecular heterogeneity), which can profoundly affect interface and 
core energetics. 

First, consider elastic free energy gradients in small (about 10-30 pm) 
drops versus the large (millimetre-size) drops used to obtain y. In small 
drops, the nematic adopts a single-domain configuration in which the 
director field experiences large splay distortion near drop centre for 
spheres, or large splay and bend distortion near the central axis for fila- 
ments (see Methods). The millimetre-size drops, by contrast, are com- 
posed of many nematic domains, each with different director orientation, 
and they are filled with many disclination lines. Although director fieldsin 
the large drops can be locally non-uniform, most microdomains remain 
uniformly aligned, and splay/bend elasticity gradients are not large. Thus, 
the overall elastic gradient effects in millimetre-size drops are small. 


Fig. 3 | Director configurations within NLCO structures. a, Bright-field image 
of aspherical NLCO drop witha single, central radial ‘hedgehog’ defect, shown 
schematically at bottom right. b, c, POM (b) coupled with a full-wave 
retardation plate (c) enables identification of nematic director configurations 
withina section of ay-branched NLCO filamentous structure. The crossed 
double-headed arrows represent the pass axes of the polarizer (P) and analyser 
(A), respectively; the diagonal double-headed arrow indicates an inserted full- 
wave retardation plate. Inc, yellow indicates northwest-southeast alignment; 
cyan indicates northeast-southwest alignment. Inset inb, 2D projected 
director field schematic. d, Bright-field image of a flower-shaped structure 
witha hedgehog defect, shown schematically at bottom right. Inset shows the 
corresponding POM image. e, The POM image of a filamentous structure witha 
hedgehog appearing as the cross-pattern. We note that the hedgehog defect 
always remains at the centre of the drop, no matter how complex the structure 
is. The structures shown ind and e were weakly confined ina quasi-2D chamber 
such that filaments tended to grow perpendicularly to the optical axis, 
providing easy observation of the point defect. Scale bar ina-e, 10 tm. 


In the micrometre-size drops and cylinders, however, oligomers 
experience strong chain-length-dependent driving forces. These forces 
are induced by elastic energy gradients of the director within the drop, 
that is, higher elastic energy density near the core. To reduce system 


Fig. 4 | SEMimages of self-assembled NLCEs. a-d, Crosslinked NLCEs: 

a, roughened sphere; b, flower; and c, d, filamentous structures with 
decreasing diameter. (See Fig. 2a—d for corresponding NLCO morphologies 
observed in bright-field microscopy.) The objects shown in a-c evolved froma 
single drop and are depicted schematically in the insets; d shows thin 
intertwined filamentous structures grown from several drops (inset shows 


elastic energy, short chains, which have smaller associated elastic con- 
stants, will migrate towards the core, and long chains, which have larger 
associated elastic constants, will migrate towards the drop surface 
(Fig. 1a, b). Asimple two-component macromer—monomer demixing 
model witha mean oligomer chain length of (@) ~ 1.7 for the outer shell 
anda mean oligomer chain lengthin the core of (f) ~1.39, for example, 
predicts around a 10% decrease in elastic free energy due to reduced 
average rod length in the core. 

Second, asa result of these elastic free energy gradients, interfacial 
tension in the small drops is lowered greatly and will differ from that 
in large drops. Stronger nematic ordering at the interface driven by 
the greater numbers of long-chain oligomers will decrease y by a fac- 
tor of 10 or more compared to drops with homogeneous oligomer 
distributions (see Extended Data Fig. 3). Thus, spatial redistribution of 
polydisperse oligomers inthe small drops resolves the issues raised by 
the original homogeneous model. A conservative reduction of yby ten 
times to approximately 0.1mN m ‘yields sphere-filament instabilities 
with reasonable saddle-splay moduli. Importantly, our experiments 
with bidisperse distributions of monomers and macromers, made 
by a different chemical procedure”, support this central new insight 
about the effects of NLCO polydispersity. (See Methods for these latter 
experiments.) Previously, shape transitions were observed in molecu- 
larly heterogeneous systems”, and the phenomenon of segregation 
by size, broadly defined, has been reported in lipid membrane sys- 
tems”, near topological defects in liquid crystal simulations”, and in 
liquid crystal polymer systems mediated by size-dependent nematic/ 
isotropic transition temperatures”. It is perhaps useful to reconsider 
these phenomena in light of our experiments. 

By contrast, as noted above, spatial redistribution of oligomers is not 
anticipated in millimetre-size drops. Segregation is driven largely by 
director distortion near uniformly distributed disclinations and domain 
walls and will not induce overall migration to the surface. Thus, the sur- 
face of the millimetre-size drop is likely to remain a uniform mixture of 
oligomers with mean chain length set by the initial NLCO distribution. 
The pendant millimetre-drop y therefore reflects ‘average behaviour’ 
of the mixture; it should be much larger than the y of micrometre-size 
drops. Possible curvature-induced forces driving segregation will also 
be less important in large versus small drops. 

To harvest these self-assembled morphologies for new functional 
materials, the NLCOs were ultraviolet-crosslinked into nematic liq- 
uid crystal elastomers (NLCEs). Representative scanning electron 


filaments with different colours grown from different drops). e, f, Partial view 
of acentimetre-wide free-standing NLCE fibrous mat (e) and its cross-section 
(f; cut by a focused Ga ion beam). See Extended Data Fig. 7 for amacroscopic 
image of the mat. g, h, Oriented NLCE fibre yarnat different magnifications. 
Scale bars: a-f, h, 5 um; g,100 pm. 
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microscopy (SEM) images of the NLCEs are in Fig. 4a—d. By comparing 
POM images of corresponding NLCE and NLCO structures, we con- 
firmed that director configurations are well-maintained. 

Last, we show that these NLCE fibres can be densely packed into centi- 
metre-wide and few-micrometres-thick, non-woven, free-standing NLCE 
mats (Fig. 4e, f) by sedimentation. These structures could find applica- 
tions in responsive filtration and smart fabrics. ANLCE yarn consisting 
of well-aligned fibres (Fig. 4g, h) was made by directly pulling fibres out 
of aqueous solution; these yarn-like objects could find use in artificial 
muscles” or tunable waveguides. Actuation with the current fibres is 
not yet apparent in our preliminary studies, probably because of high 
crosslinking density due to insufficient oligomerization. Variation of 
liquid crystal oligomer chemistry”° should address this issue; work is 
under way along these lines. Compared to electrospinning”, extrusion” 
and wet-spinning”, this new approach to making fibrous structures is 
simple and scalable without the need for sophisticated tools. 

Although polydispersity and molecular heterogeneity are often 
avoided in synthetic systems, here they facilitate equilibrium transi- 
tions among dramatically different morphological structures. This 
feature could be exploited to create soft materials—such as highly 
branched networks with uniform filament size—simply by tuning chain 
length distribution, temperature and surfactant concentration. Future 
studies of branching behaviours may provide new insights into drop 
assembly and stabilization, and, possibly, could reveal connections 
to molecular heterogeneity driven segregation and phase separation 
for function in biological matter”* °°. Moreover, the self-assembly pro- 
cesses are reversible, and the network structures can be permanently 
locked by ultraviolet crosslinking. The simple rules revealed by the 
experiments offer new concepts for creation of programmed spatio- 
temporal networks. 
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Methods 


Synthesis of NLCO drops 

The NLCO emulsions were made in three steps: (1) preparation of emul- 
sion drops containing monomer/chain-extender mixtures and sus- 
pended in an aqueous phase; (2) oligomerization within individual drops 
to link liquid crystal monomers together into liquid crystal oligomers 
(LCOs); and (3) creation of final NLCO drop suspensions in water, which 
are observed by video microscopy as a function of temperature. 


Step1 

A1:1 mixture of 1,4-bis-[4-(6-acryloyloxyhexyloxy)benzoyloxy]-2-meth- 
ylbenzene (monomer RM8z2, Wilshire Technologies) and n-butylamine 
(chain-extender, Sigma-Aldrich) was dissolved in chloroform (Fisher 
Scientific); weight of chloroform is 3x the weight of RM82. A 0.2 wt% 
(of RM82 concentration) antioxidant, butylated hydroxytoluene (BHT, 
Sigma-Aldrich), was also added. 

The resulting organic phase mixture was then made into a micro- 
droplet emulsion in an aqueous solution. This was achieved by adding 
surfactant to the mixture of water and organic phase and then shaking 
to create polydisperse drops with diameters ranging from 10 to 100 pm. 
Three different surfactants were employed: negatively charged sodium 
dodecyl sulfate (anionic surfactant SDS, Sigma-Aldrich), positively 
charged hexadecyltrimethylammonium bromide (cationic surfactant 
C,.TAB, Sigma-Aldrich), and neutral polyoxyethylene (20) sorbitan 
monolaurate (Tween 20, Fisher Scientific). Although phenomena 
with the SDS surfactant are reported in the main text, experiments 
using the other two surfactants exhibited similar behaviour; spontane- 
ous shape transitions are not restricted to a certain type of surfactant. 
However, in considering surfactants, it is important that homeotropic 
anchoring of NLCOs is favoured. All chemicals were used as received, 
without further purification/modification. At this stage, the suspended 
drops contain unchained monomers. 


Step2 
The RM82/butylamine (chain-extender)/chloroform -SDS/water drop- 
let suspensionis next placed ina water bath at 90 °C for oligomerization. 
During this process, the organic solvent (chloroform) evaporates com- 
pletely from each emulsion drop, and then the butylamine begins to link 
the diacrylate RM82 molecules in chains viaa self-catalysed ‘aza-Michael 
addition’ reaction. Afterwards, emulsion drops are composed of main- 
chain liquid crystal oligomers, LCOs. The degree of oligomerization, that 
is, the mean oligomer chain length, ¢@), is controlled by reaction time. 
We note that the NLCO chain length distribution is broad and has a 
shorter mean oligomer chain length, <@), compared to previous liquid 
crystal elastomer work”. 


Step3 

After the reaction, asmall volume of the suspension (that is, the NLCO 
emulsion) is pipetted into a pre-heated glass well, sealed with coverslip 
and glue, and then cooled to 20 °C ona hotplate at arate of -1°C min”. 
The suspension is then annealed (that is, quickly reheated to 90 °C 
and then slowly cooled to 20 °C again) before the drop morphology 
experiments are carried out. 

Note, compared to pure RM82 monomer, which forms a nematic 
only above 86 °C (it is nematic in the 86-116 °C temperature range), 
the present LCOs exhibit a wide nematic window that extends below 
room temperature (that is, at least between 20-90 °C). 


Drop morphology characterization 

Sample cells containing NLCO drops were observed with a Leica DMIR13 
inverted optical microscope in bright-field and polarization modes. Leica 
NPlan10x, Leica PL Fluotar L 63x, and Leica PL APO 100x objectives were 
used. Crossed-polarizers and full-wave retardation plates were deployed in 
the microscope to characterize director configurations within the drops. 


Molecular weight measurements of NLCOs 

To further characterize the LCO samples, most of the remaining emul- 
sion solution was centrifuged (2,000 relative centrifugal force, RCF) 
at 15 °C and washed with deionized water several times to remove sur- 
factant. It was then vacuum dried to remove water. 

Part of the resultant bulk sample was then dissolved in tetrahydro- 
furan (THF; stabilized with 250 p.p.m. BHT, Alfa Aesar) at a concentra- 
tion of 1.5 mg mI" for molecular weight analyses. The molecular weight 
analyses were performed using standard size exclusion chromatogra- 
phy (SEC, Tosoh Bioscience EcoSEC) with flow rate of 1.0 ml min“ and 
with three analytical columns in series: TSKgel GROOOHXL, TSKgel 
G2500HXL and TSKgel G3000HXL. A standard polystyrene sample 
(MW =48,100 Da, Sigma-Aldrich) was also added during the SEC meas- 
urements for calibration purposes. 


Macroscopic interfacial tension measurements 

The interfacial tension arising between NLCO drop surfaces and back- 
ground aqueous phase were measured macroscopically using the pen- 
dant drop method®”. The pendant drop technique works by analysing 
the shape of a large (millimetre-size) liquid drop hanging froma capil- 
lary tube (that is, a flat tip syringe needle), when it is about to detach 
from the capillary tube. The shape of the hanging drop depends on 
gravity, oncohesive forces of the drop within the background medium, 
and onthe interfacial tension. 

Our pendant drop tensiometry employs a custom-made temper- 
ature-regulated chamber, which enabled us to measure the system 
interfacial tension as a function of temperature. Each NLCO bulk sample 
was injected into a syringe coupled with a flat tip needle. The pendant 
NLCO drop was made ina 0.1 wt% SDS water solution in the temperature- 
regulated chamber. High contrast images of the drop contour were 
obtained while temperature was slowly decreased. The densities of the 
bulk NLCO were also measured at the different temperatures. Finally, 
using the methods and software created by Daerr et al.”, we fitted the 
drop contour for each sample at each temperature using the density of 
bulk NLCO and of the surrounding medium. With this information, the 
interfacial tension can be deduced (see measured interfacial tensions 
in Extended Data Fig. 3). 


Macromer-monomer mixing experiments 

These experiments were designed to confirm the influence of oligomer 
polydispersity onthe shape transition phenomenology of NLCO drops. 
Specifically, we investigated how the average chain length of the oli- 
gomers in the NLCO mixture affects the shape transitions. For this 
study, however, we employed a synthetic approach to making the NLCO 
drop mixtures that was different from the methods in the main text. 

We first synthesized a main-chain liquid crystal macromer witha 
number-average molecular weight of approximately 6,900 Da; follow- 
ing the work by Ware et al.”°, this macromer had a mean chain length, 
<£), of ~9, that is, amean chain length roughly 9 times the monomer 
length. This sample had a polydispersity index (PDI) of 1.3 (for com- 
parison with the NLCOs as described in the main text, see Extended 
Data Fig. 1). Note, PDI is defined as the ratio between weight-average 
molecular weight (M,,) and number-average molecular weight (M,). 
PDI =1implies uniform polymer chain length. 

The macromers thus obtained were then mixed with pure RM82 
monomer at different weight ratios in chloroform (chloroform:liquid 
crystal mixture =3:1 wt/wt). The mixture was then emulsified in 0.1 wt% 
SDS aqueous solution, and then the chloroform was evaporated ina 
90 °C water bath. No further chain growth occurred during this process 
(confirmed by'H-NMR) because the chain-extender, n-butylamine, was 
not added to the mixture. When all chloroform was removed, tempera- 
ture cycling was carried out following the same protocol described in 
step 3. The resulting drop shapes and micro-structures were observed 
in bright-field and polarization optical microscopy (POM). 
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Upon cooling, the macromer-monomer NLCO drops transitioned 
from smooth spheres to roughened spheres, flower-like structures, 
and filamentous structures (see Extended Data Fig. 4). These effects 
were dependent on the monomer:macromer weight ratio. Specifically, 
with increased mean oligomer chain length, <@), droplet structures with 
larger surface area are preferred (for example, longer, thinner filaments). 
The observed phenomenology agrees very well with the observations 
in the main text. We have argued that the increased bulk elasticity and 
decreased interfacial tension accompanying increased (2) promotes 
shape transitions. Quantitatively, as shown in Extended Data Fig. 4b, the 
droplet’s tendency towards non-sphericity commences when ¢@) ~ 1.4. 
This supplementary macromer-monomer mixing experiment thus 
exhibits the same tendency as the experiments that employed the syn- 
thesis-in-emulsion scheme. In the latter case, the droplet’s tendency 
towards non-sphericity commenced when <é) = 1.5. Note, the (2) at which 
non-sphericity commences can vary slightly with drop size. 

We also carried out experiments with monomers only. Pure RM82 
monomer (<@) =1) crystallizes during cooling; it is nematic only above 
86 °C. Thus, shape transitions are not seen with drops containing only 
monomer. Furthermore, experiments with drops containing only mac- 
romers (<£) = 9, see Extended Data Fig. 1) did not exhibit shape transi- 
tions. Evidently, the surface tension in drops with pure macromer is too 
large to permit shape transitions, presumably due to poor anchoring at 
the surface®. Moreover, the macromer-only system viscosity is much 
larger”? than the drops with smaller average chain length, making tex- 
ture formation/reformation kinetics very slow. 

By contrast, the NLCO mixtures we studied maintain good packing at 
the drop interface, probably because of different formation processes. 
The NLCOs were synthesized within each SDS stabilized drop. Thus, we 
expect that homeotropic director ‘pre-alignment’ could already exist at 
early stages of the oligomerization process in these drops, that is, when 
most of the oligomer chains are short and the surfactants can induce 
good anchoring. Thus, importantly, the monomers are approximately 
locked into their interfacial structure at the outset. Then as the chains 
grow longer throughout the drop, the longer oligomers spatially segre- 
gate to analready partially ordered surface at high coverage and can help 
increase order at the interface ina perturbative manner. This segregation 
and greater molecular packing/order reduces interfacial tension and 
ultimately induces shape transitions when interfacial tension becomes 
sufficiently small. In principle, the shape transformation process could 
still happen for amonodisperse system with very small surface tension. 
Our polydisperse NLCO mixtures, however, provide an easy segregation- 
driven route to lowering interfacial tension and elastic energy. 


Calculation of system free energy 
Here, we provide details of our model free energy calculations (see also 
the custom computer codes mentioned in the Code Availability section 
below). We employ equilibrium models because the effects were revers- 
ible with slow temperature cycling, and the structures were stable. 
Note, for rapid quenching (non-equilibrium) it is possible to generate 
atransient negative surface tension which could also drive the effect. 
The Frank free energy for a nematic liquid crystal is given below; it 
accounts for the elastic energy associated with spatial distortions of 
the director fin the liquid crystal*, that is: 


f= 5 J Prk av “f)? + Kool fa Vx fa)? + Kylix (V x és 
— Ky4V- lax (V xf) +A(V- A) 


Here K,,, Kz, and K;; are elastic constants for splay, twist and bend defor- 
mations, respectively. The final term, with the elastic constant K,,, is 
called the saddle-splay; it is absent from the corresponding Euler- 
Lagrange equation but contributes to the total free energy. Note, for 
simple solutions, the so-called splay-bend K,, elastic deformation and 
other second derivatives (or higher-order terms) of the director field*>° 


are usually not included—for example, inclusion of K,, without higher 
order terms can lead to paradoxes””**—nevertheless, interested read- 
ers can find free energy models which include K,, and discuss these 
issues*’. To simplify calculations even further, a one-constant limit of 
the Frank free energy” is often applied, that is, K,,, K.. and K,; are set 
equal and expressed as a single value, K. 

In addition to liquid crystal elastic free energy, our modelling 
includes interfacial free energy, 


F-tso=¥ | dS (2) 
and liquid crystal interface anchoring energy”, 


1 ‘ 
Fo-aniso= 5M, J dSsin?@ (3) 


Here yis the interfacial tension, W, is the anchoring energy coefficient 
at the interface, and @is the angle between the liquid crystal director 
at the interface and the interface normal. Both terms are integrated 
over the surface. 

Starting with these elastic energy expressions, and using well-estab- 
lished elastic models for a sphere (with radial director configuration)” 
and for acylindrical filament (with escaped-radial director configura- 
tion)'®*°*""8, one can derive expressions for total system free energy. 

For the sphere (one-constant approximation), 


f= sn(k - aku lR + pamtR? (4) 
Or, if Ky # Ky, 
1 2 
F,= 81) Ky- Kos IR+y4nR (5) 


For the filament (one-constant approximation), 
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Above, Kis the composite elastic constant (thatis, inthe one-constant 
approximation) of the NLCO mixture, R is the radius of the spherical 
NLCO drop, and rand _L are the radius and length of the NLCO cylindrical 
filament, respectively. The twist elasticity, K.,, makes no contribution 
to the free energy of either the sphere or the cylinder, and the anchor- 
ing energy term (equation (3)) arises for cylinders with an escaped- 
radial director configuration, but not for spheres with radial director 
configurations. Note that in equations (1), (4) and (6), the saddle-splay 
(K,,) term is sometimes ignored, but for our system K,, is essential. 


Ignoring saddle-splay would require a negative interfacial tension (y) 
for the spontaneous shape transitions, which is inconsistent with our 
measurements of y and with the reversible, equilibrium shape transi- 
tion phenomenology observed. 

Since we observed a spontaneous transition from spherical to fila- 
mentous drops during cooling, we anticipate that an energetically 
favourable spontaneous process must have F;<F,. We next examine the 
parameter values needed to favour this spontaneous process. 

Among these parameters, y was measured by the pendant drop 
technique using large (millimetre-size) drops. For example, the 
measured y is 4.64 mN m ‘at 80 °C and 2.36 mN m ‘at 30 °C for the 
sample NLCO#2 which had 7 h of oligomerization time (see Meth- 
ods and Extended Data Fig. 3; see refs. ”"""+ for details of this unu- 
sual temperature-dependent trend). In one (typical) sample, R and 
rwere measured by bright-field optical microscopy to be 13.0 pm 
and 0.65 pm, respectively. Because it is difficult to directly meas- 
ure the elastic constants and anchoring energy coefficients of our 
NLCOs, we estimate their values at room temperature: K~107°N and 
W,=10*J m*. These numbers are chosen based on the values, and 
on the relationships between parameters, in drops of monodisperse 
small molecule liquid crystals. When interfacial free energy is domi- 
nant (for example, at high temperature or with short <@)), we expect 
the NLCO droplets to remain spherical. Then, knowing the interfa- 
cial tension, we can compute an estimate for K. Similarly, since the 
droplet adopts a radial configuration with a hedgehog defect at its 
centre”, W, is estimated by assuming that the extrapolation length, 
€,=K/W, 1m, for the spherical drop is much smaller than the drop 
diameter. Note that W, typically ranges from 10 to 10 °J m7? for weak 
to strong anchoring. (For reader reference, we list experimental val- 
ues for important parameters. For thermotropic liquid crystals: (1) 
5CB has Ky = 6.2 x 10-2 N and K33 = 8.25 x 102 N (-25 °C); (2) 8CB has 
Ky, ~ 6.0 x10" N and K;; ~ 6.4 x 10°? N (-35 °C)**. For lyotropic liquid 
crystals: (1) DSCG has K,,~10.2 x 10°? Nand K;; ~ 24.9 x10? N (16 wt%, 
within ~4 °C of Ty,); (2) SSY has K,, = 4.3 x 10-2 N and Ky; = 6.1x 102 N 
(29 wt%, within ~2 °C of 7,,)*”. For liquid crystal monomers that are 
molecularly similar to RM82: K = 2.6 x 10°” N (-97 °C)’. For anchor- 
ing energy: (1) 5CB/SiO interfaces have W, = 4.0 x 10°°J m™ (-35 °C)”; 
liquid crystal mixture (Merck-BDH, MLC 6608)/lecithin interfaces have 
W,=4.6 x10 *)J m7? (23.1 °C)°°; 80CB/DMOAP-treated-glass interfaces 
have W, = 1.0 x 10*J m (~75 °C)°.) 

The models and criteria above, along with the experimental and 
estimated parameters, lead to well-defined constraints. Aspontaneous 
shape transition is only possible, for example, when K,, 232 x K,,, which 
is far too large for most liquid crystal materials. Note that abandoning 
the one-constant approximation does not affect this conclusion. In 
addition, varying K and W, over areasonable range—for example, from 
5x10™to10™ Nand 5 x10%to5 x10“) m”, respectively—does not 
affect the conclusion (see details in Extended Data Table 1). Revisiting 
the initial comparison between equations (4) and (6) suggests that a 
smaller ‘true’ yis needed to greatly increase the probability of ashape 
transition. We next consider how this situation can be realized through 
oligomer polydispersity and spatial segregation. 

In applying equations (4) and (6), our models treated the bulk NLCO 
as ahomogeneous material with monodisperse chain length. However, 
the NLCO mixture is polydisperse; it is composed of oligomers witha 
broad distribution of chain lengths. This new degree of freedom offers 
the possibility for spatial rearrangement of the oligomers within the 
drops, wherein the long-chain-length oligomers move preferentially to 
the interface and the short-chain-length oligomers move to be closer 
to the drop centre. For micrometre-size NLCO emulsion drops, mol- 
ecules can easily diffuse and segregate within the confining structure 
on experimental timescales. 

On the basis of simple energy considerations, spontaneous segrega- 
tion to producealong-chain-rich shell (near the surface or interface) and 
ashort-chain-rich core (for example, near the sphere centre, or central 


axis of a filament or cylinder) willlower the system free energy. Consider 
a quantitative example. For spherical drops of radius R, one can compute 
the elastic free energy density in the shell and core regions using the 
relation: Fojastic= STK), R. If we define the core as the central region witha 
radius ranging from 0 to R/2, and the shell as the remainder of the sphere, 
then the splay elastic energy density in the coreis about 7x greater than 
that in the shell. In our experiments, the bulk elastic energy is lowered 
because short-chain NLCOs, which have smaller elastic constants, pref- 
erentially occupy the core regions which have very substantial director 
distortions (that is, large splay or splay/bend elastic distortions). This 
phenomenon can be understood asa chain-length-dependent ‘driving 
force’ due to the elastic energy density gradient within the drop. This 
energy gradient between core and shell regions leads to spatial rear- 
rangement of oligomers with different chain lengths. 

Moreover, the segregation of long-chain oligomers to the drop sur- 
face will reduce the interfacial energy of the drop (compared toa drop 
containing a homogeneous mixture, as is the case for the millimetre-size 
drops). We thus expect Yrrue-micro-emulsion tO be less than the corresponding 
millimetre-size droplet interfacial tension, Yeasured;mm-drop Measured in 
the pendant drop experiments: Yyruemmicro-emulsion < Vmeasured:mm-drop: NLCO 
polydispersity, and its consequences for chain-length-dependent spa- 
tial segregation of oligomers within the drop, generates a critical new 
feature in the microemulsion that influences shape transitions and 
self-assembly. The resultant reduction of interfacial tension reduces the 
unphysically large K,, requirement (calculated above) and thus resolves 
concerns raised by the simple shape instability model calculations 
for homogeneous, monodisperse liquid crystals. For example, using 
the same parameters for K and W,, but with a reduction of y by 10x, we 
obtain the requirement K,, 2 5.5 x K,,, which is in an acceptable range 
for saddle-splay modulus. Of course, further reduction of y (as long as 
interfacial energy still dominates at high temperature) decreases the 
required K,, value even more and renders shape transitions to be even 
more likely. (Note also that the segregation-induced decrease in bulk 
elastic energy will further reduce the requirements for y reduction, 
because the decrease in elastic free energy in filaments is greater than 
in spherical drops.) 

We can estimate the reduction of y induced by oligomer segrega- 
tion using a simple bidisperse demixing model (alluded to elsewhere 
in Methods). In the model, one component of the mixture is a mono- 
mer (<f) = 1), and the other component is a macromer with <@) = 9. As 
shown in Extended Data Fig. 4c, fora monomer:macromer mixture 
weight ratio of 1:0.7, the overall mean chain length is (@),no1¢ © 1.53. 
This condition gives rise to filamentous drop structures. Taking this 
condition to be exemplary for filament formation, we next show how 
the macromers and monomers segregate into core and shell regions 
with uneven chain length distributions in order to lower overall system 
elastic energy. 

Because the total amount of monomer and macromer is conserved 
during segregation, we readily generate an equation relating the 
monomer:macromer weight ratio and ()noie of the initial homogene- 
ously distributed mixture to the final, segregated long-chain-rich shell 
with ¢@),,., and the short-chain-rich core with ¢@),,,.. The resulting rela- 
tionis: 

6,641((0) spelt a 1) 
6,641(()<pet a 1) + 673(9 a (0) shet)) 


: 6,641n 
6,641n + 673(1-n) 


Veore 


0.7 _ Vehett 
1+0.7 Viotal 


Viotal (8) 


Here nis the number fraction of macromer in the core region, and 
Vere and V.,,. are volume of shell and core regions, respectively: 
Venen + Veore = Veotae 1he mean chain length of the core can also be writ- 
teninasimple form: 


(core =1 x (1-1) +9n (9) 
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For simplicity, we assume that segregation leads to equal volumes 
of core and shell, and we set (@), he = 1.70. Equations (8) and (9) then 
given=4.9% and (€) core * 1.39. Note that it is straightforward to use this 
model with other assumptions about the volume segregation ratio and 
the mean oligomer chain length in the shell; the general qualitative 
conclusions about system free energy reduction (compared to the 
homogeneous drop) will be the same for sensible parameters. 

To quantify how the chain length redistribution within the structure 
affects the system’s overall bulk elastic energy, we take (2) .o,¢* 1.39 and 
(£)<nen = 1.70, and we compute the elastic free energy volume integrals 
over the target geometry (for example, radial/sphere and escaped- 
radial/filament) using the Frank free energy equation (equation (1)). 
We then compare the Frank free energy of the segregated system to 
that of the homogeneously distributed system with ()\,o1. = 1.53. For 
this calculation, we assume that the elastic constant is proportional 
to oligomer mean chain length’*”. The comparison reveals that this 
reduction in <@),,,. Will decrease bulk elastic energy by ~5% for the sphere 
and >8% for the filament (that is, compared to the homogeneously 
distributed systems). 

Most importantly, as a result of oligomer segregation (for example, 
an increase of local mean chain length near the interface from 1.53 to 
1.70, by ~0.17), the interfacial tension is lowered dramatically. To better 
appreciate this assertion, consider the homogeneous mixtures NLCO#2 
(7 holigomerization) and NLCO#S5 (24 h oligomerization) in Extended 
Data Fig. 3. For these samples, the interfacial tension (for example, at 
30 °C) of the drops made with NLCO#5 (0.12 mN m‘) is much smaller, 
by a factor of ~20x, compared to that of NLCO#2 (2.36 mN m), whereas 
the average chain length changed by only ~0.10. Indeed, from the pen- 
dant drop experiments, one would expect that along-chain-rich inter- 
face (with local increase of mean chain length of ~0.17) would reduce 
y substantially, that is, y would be reduced by at least a factor of 20x. 
Hence, our earlier statement in the text that a “conservative reduction 
of y by ten times to approximately 0.1 mN m ‘yields sphere-filament 
instabilities with reasonable saddle-splay moduli” is a conservative 
estimate of the expected change of interfacial tension. 

Last, we reiterate that in the millimetre-size drops measured by the 
pendant technique, we expect the chain-length-dependent segrega- 
tion to be insignificant. Macroscopically, the drop is approximately 
homogeneous because the millimetre-size drops have many nematic 
microdomains (each with a director oriented uniformly along a dif- 
ferent direction) and many randomly situated disclination lines. The 
larger drops have lower curvatures too, and therefore director dis- 
tortion is reduced near their surfaces. The largest distortions that 
could drive segregation should occur locally near disclinations and 
at domain walls distributed roughly uniformly throughout the drop; 
thus, they will not promote net migration to the surface. Moreover, 
the required molecular diffusion over long distances will be small 
because of extremely long diffusion times (domain walls would also act 
as barriers to oligomer diffusion, and so on). Thus, interfacial tension 
derived from the pendant drop experiments is set by the macroscopic 
‘average’ of the whole droplet, that is, (2) of the initial (source) NLCO 
distributions. 


Crosslinking NLCO structures into NLCEs 

To crosslink structural NLCOs into solid NLCE structures, 2 wt% (by 
RM82 concentration) of 2,2-dimethoxy-2-phenylacetophenone (radical 
photoinitiator, Sigma-Aldrich) was added into the initial RM82/buty- 
lamine/chloroform mixture. Then the same oligmerization-cooling 
method described above was performed. After the NLCO emulsions 
reached their final (desired) equilibrium morphologies, the NLCOs were 
radically crosslinked into elastomers by UV radiation (365 nm) fora few 
minutes. We then evaporated the background solution, sputter-coated 
thin metallic films (gold or iridium) onto the structures, and observed 
the resulting NLCEs via SEM (dual-beam FEI Strata DB235 Focused Ion 
Beam/SEM) using a5.00 kV electron beam. 


Data availability 


The authors declare that the data supporting the findings of this 
study are available within the text, including the Methods section, 
and Extended Data files. Raw data are available from the corresponding 
author upon reasonable request. 


Code availability 


Custom computer codes associated with modelling in this study are 
available on GitHub (https://github.com/wei-shao-wei/Molecular- 
heterogeneity-induces-reconfigurable-nematic-liquid-crystal-drops). 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Distribution of chain length and molecular weight of 
NLCO samples measured by size exclusion chromatography. a, The NLCO 
source samples are shown by size exclusion chromatography (SEC) tobea 
mixture of monomers, dimers, trimers, tetramers and other oligomers (blue 
solid line; peaks appearing at longer retention times represent shorter chain 
lengths). In step-polymerization processes, when the extent of reactionis less 
than 0.9, monomers dominate the overall molar fraction. For comparison, 
liquid crystal (LC) macromers (used in the supporting experiment in Methods) 
synthesized following the schemes of Ware etal.” are also included inthe plot; 
these show longer mean chain length and very few (if any) short-chain 
components (red dashed line). Furthermore, since our system is madeinan 
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aqueous solution, the polymerization rate is expected to be slower. For 
reference, the black dotted line shows the peak for pure RM82 monomer. 

b, Calculated from SEC data (example ina), the number-average molecular 
weight (M,, blue solid squares) and polydispersity index (PDI, red filled circles) 
of the NLCOs are shownas function of oligomerization time. Both M, and PDI 
increase with oligomerization time. The dotted (for M,,) and dashed (for PDI) 
curves are to guide the eye. (For comparison, the LC macromer synthesized 
following the schemes of Ware et al.’° and used in Methods section ‘Macromer- 
monomer mixing experiments’ has M,, ~ 6,900 Daand PDI ~1.3.) Bars indicate 
the spread in M,, which mainly arises from our inability to detect the longer- 
chain components. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Bright-field optical microscopy images showing microdroplets reversibly evolve back into filamentous structures. The drop 
reversible shape transitions of NLCO drops during temperature cycling. morphology can be transformed repeatedly, remaining quantitatively similar. 
a-c, When temperature is increased from room temperature (20°C)toahigher Here, multiple small drops evolve in the field of view; data shown earlier 

value (here 90 °C), the NLCO filamentous structures reversibly evolve into (Fig. 1c-h) showed only one large evolving drop. Scale bar ina (for all panels), 


spherical microdroplets. c-e, When cooled from 90 °C to 20 °C, the spherical 20pm. 


NLCO #1 (3.5 hr oligomerization) 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Macroscopic interfacial tension of NLCO pendant Fig. 2f for the relation between oligomerization processing time and ¢@)). Inset, 
dropsas function of temperature and NLCO oligomerization time. The optical image of a NLCO pendant drop hanging froma flat-tip syringe needle 
NLCO drop has homeotropic anchoring at the interface in an aqueous solution (1.26 mm outer diameter) ina 0.1 wt% SDS aqueous solution. The dashed curves 
consisting of 0.1 wt% SDS. The interfacial tension y decreases with decreasing are to guide the eye. 


temperature and increasing NLCO mean oligomer chain length <@) (consult 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Bright-field optical microscopy images of drop 
morphologies obtained from mixtures of macromers ((€) = 9) and monomers 
(RM82) at different weight ratios ina 0.1 wt% SDS aqueous solution after 
cooling. a—e, Images for monomer:macromer weight ratios of 1:0.3, 1:0.5, 1:0.7, 
1:0.9 and 1:1, respectively. With a fixed amount of RM82, increasing the 
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concentration of macromers inthe drop leads to longer ¢@), larger bulk 
elasticity and lower interfacial tension. The last two factors favour interfacial 
roughening and filament formation. Images are taken at room temperature 
after cooling. Scale bar ina (for all panels), 50 pm. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5| Bright-field optical microscopy images of NLCO 
structures in aqueous solutions of different surfactants as a function 

of the mean oligomer chain length, (€). a-f, NLCO drops in aqueous 

solutions with different surfactants, that is, with either cationic (a—c; 
hexadecyltrimethylammonium bromide, C,,TAB) or nonionic (d-f, Polysorbate 
20, Tween 20) surfactants. These systems exhibit a drop morphology evolution 
similar to that resulting from SDS, thatis, with respect to cooling and an 
increase of <). After cooling from 90 °C to 20 °C, arepresentative NLCO dropin 


4 hr oligomerization 


42 hr oligomerization 


a0.5mMC,.TAB aqueous solution (below the CMC; a-c) and arepresentative 
NLCO dropina0.03 mM Tween 20 aqueous solution (below the CMC; d-f). 
Both evolve with increasing ¢@) (left to right; consult Fig. 2f for the relation 
between the oligomerization time (shown at bottom left in all panels) and ¢)). 
For this behaviour to be shown, it is important that NLCOs should favour 
homeotropic anchoring at the drop interface. Images are taken at room 
temperature. Scale barsina-f, 20 pm. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Bright-field optical microscopy image of aggregated 
NLCO filamentous structures for an SDS concentration above the CMC. Ina 
1wt% SDS aqueous solution (shown here), the NLCO drops exhibit a similar but 
more complicated shape transition behaviour than that which occurs below 
the CMC, after cooling from 90 °C to 20 °C. For example, aggregated 


filamentous structures form and sometimes stick to the substrate due, in part, 
to micelle-induced depletion. (For comparison, expanded filamentous 
structures form in aqueous solutions below the CMC, see example in Fig. 1h.) 
Scale bar, 20 pm. 


Extended Data Fig. 7 | Self-assembled NLCE fibrous mat. NLCE fibres can be (mounted ona hollowed holder) witha diameter greater thanicm. 
densely packed into centimetre-wide and few-micrometres-thick, non-woven, Corresponding high-magnification SEM images of this mat are shown 
free-standing mats by sedimentation. Here we show an image of sucha mat in Fig. 4e, f. 
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Extended Data Table 1| Parameter values that permit shape transitions of NLCO drops 


Y measured; mm-drop K 


(mN/m) (N) 
2.36 5 x10" 
2.36 1070 

2.36 5 x10-° 


Wa 
(Jim?) 


5 x105~5 x104 
5 x105~5 x104 


5 x10% 


Required K24 
for shape transition 


60.2 x Ki1 
31.6 x Kis 


8.6 x Ki 


Reduction factor of Y measured; mm-drop 
QiVES Y true; micro-emulsion 


20x 
10x 


2x 


Required Kz, for shape transition 
with reduced y 


5.7 x Ki 
5.7 x Ki 


5.7 x Ki 


This table summarizes parameter values that permit shape transitions (with reasonable saddle-splay elastic constants, K,,) based on our model free energy calculations. The calculations fix 
the interfacial tension (Yimeasured;mm-dropi Column 1) at 30°C measured by the pendant drop technique. A fairly wide range of estimated elastic constants (K; column 2) and anchoring energy 
coefficients (W,; column 3) are employed in the calculations. In line with the criteria for a spontaneous shape transition, we require the required saddle-splay elastic constant (K,,; column 4) to 
be of the order of ~6 times the splay modulus K;; (or less). The calculations show that a smaller ‘true’ interfacial tension, Yerue-micro-emulsion (exPressed as a reduction factor Of Ymeasuredmm-drop? Column 
5), will relax the saddle-splay requirement (column 6). This reduction of y can be realized through oligomer polydispersity and the resultant oligomer spatial segregation in the elastic stress 
field. Note that a reasonable range for K is 5 x10 N to 10” N; a value of K=10™ N is probably too small, as it is the same order of magnitude as small molecule liquid crystals such as 5CB. 
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Water freezing is ubiquitous and affects areas as diverse as climate, the chemical 
industry, cryobiology and materials science. Ice nucleation is the controlling step in 
water freezing’ ° and has, for nearly acentury, been assumed to require the formation 
of acritical ice nucleus® °. But there has been no direct experimental evidence for the 
existence of such a nucleus, owing to its transient and nanoscale nature®’. Here we 
reportice nucleation in water droplets containing graphene oxide nanosheets of 
controlled sizes and show that they have a notable impact on ice nucleation only 
above a certain size that varies with the degree of supercooling of the droplets. We 
infer from our experimental data and theoretical calculations that the critical size of 
the graphene oxide reflects the size of the critical ice nucleus, which in the case of 
sufficiently large graphene oxides sits on their surface and gives rise to ice formation 
behaviour consistent with classical nucleation theory. By contrast, when the graphene 
oxide size is smaller than that of the critical ice nucleus, pinning at the periphery of 
the graphene oxide deforms the ice nucleus as it grows. This gives rise toa much 
higher free-energy barrier for nucleation and suppresses the promoting effect of the 
graphene oxide”. The results provide experimental information on the existence and 
temperature-dependent size of the critical ice nucleus, which has previously only 
been explored theoretically and through simulations” **. As pinning of a pre-critical 
nucleus at a nanoparticle edge is not specific to the ice nucleus on graphene oxides, 
we expect that our approach could be extended to probe the critical nuclei in other 
nucleation processes. 


Theory” and experiment!’ have shown that for radii ranging from 
around 10 Ato1,000A, size profoundly influences a particle’s ability 
to induce ice nucleation. Such a size effect is evident when we con- 
sider that antifreeze proteins (AFPs) suppress ice formation, whereas 
structurally similar but larger ice nucleation proteins (INPs) promote 
it (Fig. 1a, b)!? 71, Because graphene oxide (GO) nanosheets influence 
ice nucleation” ~ and can be prepared ina wide range of sizes, we used 
them to systematically explore the effect of nanoparticle size on ice 
nucleation. 

GOs with different sizes were prepared by fractionating commercial 
GO aqueous dispersions by consecutively filtering through ultrafiltra- 
tion membranes (Ultracel) with different molecular weight cut-offs 
(see Methods). Figure 1d-h shows transmission electron microscopy 
(TEM) images of GO fractions with average lateral sizes of 3nm, 8 nm, 
11nm, 21nmand50nm, respectively, along with the size distribution of 
each fraction. Atomic force microscopy (AFM) imaging indicates that 
the GOs have roughly the same thickness, irrespective of size (Extended 
Data Fig. 1a). Detailed characterizations of GOs with dynamic light scat- 
tering, X-ray photoelectron spectroscopy, Raman spectroscopy and 
nuclear magnetic resonance spectroscopy (see Extended Data Table1 


and Supplementary Figs. 1-5 for details) and cryo-TEM (Extended Data 
Fig. 1b) further consolidate that readily water-dispersible thin plate-like 
GOs with various sizes were obtained. 

Ice nucleation activities were then probed by using optical micros- 
copy to determine mean ice nucleation temperatures (7,,) of water 
droplets containing GOs of different sizes (Methods). The top and bot- 
tom rowimages in Fig. 2a illustrate typical freezing behaviours seenin 
water droplets containing GOs with an average lateral size of 8nm and 
11nm, respectively. Strikingly, the 7,, of the droplet containing 8-nm 
GOs is -27.6 °C (Supplementary Video 1), which is about 10 °C lower 
than that ofa droplet containing 11-nm GOs under otherwise identical 
experimental conditions (Supplementary Video 2). 

Figure 2b summarizes the results of our systematic exploration. 
We find that below 8 nm, 7, is about —27.5 °C and independent of GO 
size and concentration, and that it is equal to the 7,, measured under 
identical conditions for water droplets without added GOs. Because 
the homogeneous 7, is lower than the 7,, that we see in this regime”°”’, 
we infer that ice formation is triggered by interfaces other than those of 
GO, for example the water-substrate interface (Extended Data Fig. 2b). 
When moving from GOs witha size of 8 nm to GOs witha size of 11nm, 
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Fig.1|GOs of controlled sizes. a, Ribbon 
illustration of the antifreeze protein developed 
by the mealworm Tenebrio molitor (TmAFP). 

b, Schematic representation of monomer of ice 
nucleation proteininthe bacterium 

Pseudomonas syringae (PsINP). The central 
tandem repeats of PsINPs have almost the same 
B-solenoid structure as that of 7mAFP. Both 
proteins share a similar lattice feature with that of 
icecrystals’”°. The main difference is that the 
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Fig. 2 | Ice nucleation activities of GOs with different sizes and oxidation 
degrees. a, Optical microscopic images showing typical freezing processes of 
water droplets (0.2 pl) containing GOs with average lateral sizes of 8nm 
(upper row) and 11 nm (lower row) when the temperature was lowered at a 
cooling rate of 5 °C min”. The GO concentrations in the water droplets are the 
same (13 pmol I”). Scale bar, 200 pm. b, Ty, of water droplets (0.2 pl) 
containing GOs of controlled sizes, at three different concentrations. Cooling 
rate, 5°C min“. Data are the mean + the standard error on the mean (s.e.m.). 
For each mean, the total number of measurements is about 150. c, The 
relationship between 7,, and LAT (the supercooling scaled size of GOs, 
AT=T,, — Tix) for three different concentrations of GOs with six sizes and three 
oxidation extents. Data are means. The error bars for 7,, are s.e.m., and the 
error bars for LAT are calculated according to the s.e.m. of L and 7, based on 
the error propagation formulae. For each mean of 7,, or L, the total number of 
measurements is about 150. 
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central B-solenoid region of PsINPsis almost ten 
times as large as that of TmAFP.c, Illustration of 
GO nanosheets. Carbon, grey; oxygen, red; 
hydrogen, white. d-h, TEM images of various- 
sized GOs (see Methods). All the scale bars are 
20nm. Theinsets in d-hare the corresponding 
size distributions of the GOs. Each size 
distribution is obtained by analysing the lateral 
diameters of more than 100 GOs imaged by TEM. 
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we see an abrupt increase of about 10 °C in 7,,. The abrupt change per- 
sists when using different GO concentrations (Fig. 2b, and Extended 
Data Fig. 3), GOs with different degrees of oxidation (see Extended 
Data Table 2 and Supplementary Figs. 6-12 for details) and different 
cooling rates (Extended Data Fig. 4). Above 11 nm, further increases in 
GO size give rise to only slight further increases in Ty. 

The abrupt change in 7,, occurs atLAT=200 nmK (Fig. 2c); here Z is 
the average lateral size of GOs, and AT=T,, — Ty, with T,, being the equi- 
librium melting temperature of ice. WhenLAT<200 nmK, ice nuclea- 
tion occurs onthe water-substrate interface and is little influenced by 
the presence of GOs. WhenLAT>200 nmK, T,is almost independent 
of the value of LAT but varies with GO concentration and corresponds 
tothe normal heterogeneous ice nucleation temperature Tyy,..(C) asso- 
ciated with GOs large enough to induce ice nucleation. Note that we 
neglect the small changes in nucleation temperature associated with 
changes in the oxygen content of the investigated GOs. 

The ice nucleation activity of GO sheets itself thus exhibits a transi- 
tion whenLAT=200 nm K, which for GOs of any specific size L should 
occur at the supercooling temperature AT, = (200 nm/L)K. As the degree 
of supercooling reached before heterogeneous ice nucleation sets 
in depends on the number, n, of contained GO sheets, we verify the 
expected change in GO ice nucleation activity by measuring 7, for water 
droplets containing GOs from the same size fraction but in different 
numbers n (achieved by varying the concentration, the droplet volume 
or both). This largely excludes features unique to the differently sized 
GOs from influencing the ice nucleation trends that we see. As shown 
in Fig. 3a, we find for GOs with Z = 8 nm, 11nm and 21nm respectively 
that 7,, increases with the logarithm of n only when AT > AT,, revealing 
that at this temperature range, GO is active in facilitating ice nucleation; 
GO does not show an obvious effect on ice nucleation after AT< AT, as 
indicated by the fact that T,, remains almost constant as the logarithm 
of nincreases. The same behaviour is seen for GOs with three different 
oxygen contents (all with Z = 11 nm) (Extended Data Fig. 5a). 

We also measured ice nucleation delay times (t,) as a function of 
supercooling (Fig. 3b), again finding a distinct change in ¢, at the 
expected size-dependent supercooling AT, = (200 nm/L)K. This was 
seen with the 8-nm, 11-nm and 21-nm GO samples, which were each used 
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Fig. 3 | Transitions in the ice nucleation activity of nanosheets. a, The 
supercooling temperature of ice nucleation versus number of GOs in water 
droplet, n=CV, where Cis the concentration of the GO aqueous dispersion and 
Vis the volume of an individual droplet (datain Supplementary Table 1). Data 
are means +s.e.m. For each mean, the total number of measurements is about 
50. b, The ice nucleation delay time for water droplets versus the supercooling 
AT. Data are means; error bars are standard deviation estimated by the 
jackknife resampling technique. For each mean, the total number of 
measurements varies from 20 to 150 to ensure that the nucleation event 
number mis typically not less than 10 (see Methods). c, The obtained LAT, for 


with three different values of n, giving T(7) = nt,(T; n). The obtained 
1(T) is independent of the number of GOs in aqueous dispersion within 
experimental error (Extended Data Fig. 5b), which agrees with the theo- 
retical analysis (see Methods). 

Figure 3c summarizes our experimental findings, illustrating that 
allinvestigated nanosheets exhibit an abrupt change in their ability to 
facilitate ice nucleation at AT,, with a small deviation of only about 10%. 
This holds for AT, inferred from different measurements (7,, and tp), 
different kinds of materials (GOs and laponite nanosheets, Extended 
Data Fig. 6) and different exposure of the nanosheets (either dispersed 
in water or anchored ona substrate, Extended Data Fig. 7). Note that 
measurements on the GO nanosheets anchored on solid surfaces 
exclude the possible influence on ice nucleation due to diffusion of 
GOs and the interplay among GO nanosheets when dispersed in water. 

We can infer the free-energy barrier of ice nucleation (AG*) from 
bothn(7) and r(7) (see Methods), with Fig. 4a showing that the values 
collapse into the same line, that is, AG* « AT, over asmall temperature 
range when AT> AT,, consistent with classical nucleation theory (CNT). 
Importantly, AG* shows an abrupt change at A7, inall cases, revealing 
that the source of the abrupt change in ice nucleation activity of GOs 
is the change in the free-energy barrier for ice nucleation. The depend- 
ence of the free-energy barrier onthe size of nanosheets is known to be 
based on the dimensionless variable, /=1/(2R.), that is, the relative size 
of the nanosheets to the radius R, of the critical ice nucleus. Therefore, 
the transition of AG* found experimentally to occur at the specific value 
of the dimensionless size of GO, L,/(2R,) =1., corresponds toL.AT=200 
nmK;as such, we have R.= (100 nmK)/(L.AT) « AT“, consistent with CNT. 

We explore this further by using CNT to calculate the free-energy 
barrier of ice nucleation on finite-sized GO nanosheets, consolidat- 
ing that AG* is a function of the dimensionless size of nanosheets and 
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anisotropic nanosheets. Here A7, is the supercooling temperature at which the 
transition happens. Insets show schematic diagrams of water droplets 
containing GO nanosheets or water droplets deposited on the substrate 
anchored with GO nanosheets as well as the corresponding AFM images of GOs 
(see Methods), together with heights through the cross-section (obtained by 
AFM). Data are means; error bars of LAT, are calculated according tothes.e.m. 
of AT, or L based onthe error propagation formulae. For each mean of J,yandL, 
the total number of measurements is about 50 and 100, respectively. Here the 
cooling rate is always 5 °C min’. 


has atransition at /, ~ 1 almost regardless of the detailed features of 
nanosheets such as the shape and the interaction with ice (Fig. 4b; 
see Methods for more details). As sketched in Fig. 4c (and Extended 
Data Fig. 8), whenL = 2R,, two critical ice nuclei need to form in succes- 
sion, and two corresponding free-energy barriers must be overcome. 
When /[>1,, the first free-energy barrier is the major one: the corre- 
sponding critical ice nucleus is a spherical cap with a small contact 
angle sitting on the surface of GO, the same as the heterogeneous ice 
nucleation atop GOs of sufficiently large size. By contrast, when /<l., 
the growing ice nucleus changes its shape after meeting the edge of 
GO and leads the second free-energy barrier to be the greater one. 
The corresponding critical ice nucleus is a spherical cap with a large 
contact angle due tothe pinning at the edge of GO. Here the pinning is 
not due to any specific interaction of the edge of the GO with the water 
orice, but is the requirement for minimizing the total interfacial free 
energy of the ice nucleus (see Methods); thus it is general. Therefore, 
the transition occurs when the major free-energy barrier alters from 
one to the other as / varies across the /, at which the two free-energy 
barriers are equal. 

Since L,/(2R,) =1.=1from the theoretical calculation, we conclude 
that the critical size of GO, L., is approximately equal to the diameter 
of the critical ice nucleus, thus R, = (100/AT) nm (where AT is in kel- 
vin). According to CNT, R, = 2y/|Ay|, and we can obtain the interfacial 
energy between ice and water to be y ~ 45 mJ m”, if using a typical 
value of the chemical potential difference between ice and water, 
Ap~-893 ATmJ cm. Note that the value of y cannot be directly meas- 
ured experimentally, and the reported y has alarge range from 23 mJ m~ 
to54 mJ m “inthe literature’”®”. The current method provides a way 
to measure the value of y. Our results also show that surfaces with a 
pattern size comparable to that of the critical ice nucleus (for example, 
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Fig. 4 | Abrupt change in the free-energy barrier of ice nucleationonGO 
nanosheets. a, The free-energy barrier AG* (with units of k,7) is obtained from 
the curves of n(T) and r(T), respectively (see Methods). The 7,, data for n(T) 
here are medians + the standard error of the median (estimated as 1.2533 
s.e.m.). For each median, the total number of measurements is about 50. The 
data for r(7) are from Fig. 3b, including the data for all three different numbers 
of GOs (indicated by three different transparencies). The dashed line gives 
AGhep the free-energy barrier of the normal heterogeneous nucleation on 
sufficiently large GOs. b, The free-energy barrier obtained from the datain 
Fig. 2cis compared with the one obtained from the CNT calculation (orange 


surfaces anchored with nanosized GOs) can alter a surface’s ability 
to control ice formation, which provides a strategy for the design of 
anti-icing surface materials’. 
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Methods 


Preparation of GOs of controlled sizes 

The aqueous dispersion of GOs witha broad size distribution was pro- 
cured from XFNANO Materials Tech (Nanjing). It was size-fractionated 
using a stirred cell (Millipore Amicon) with an Ultracel membrane 
inside it under a pressure of about 0.4 MPa. GOs of various sizes can 
be obtained by using Ultracel membranes with molecular weight cut- 
offs of 1 kDa, 50 kDa, 100 kDa, 300 kDa and 500 kDa, and the 0.1-tum 
microfiltration membrane. Specifically, six GO fractions were obtained. 
The first fraction (<1 kDa) is the filtrate of the 1 kDa membrane (not 
shown). The other fractions were obtained by (for example) filtering 
commercial GOs through a membrane witha 50 kDa cut-off, and then 
removing small GOs in the filtrate by allowing them to pass through a 
membrane with a1 kDa cut-off, retaining only the larger ones (Fig. 1d); 
and similarly obtaining filtered products of the 50 kDa and 100 kDa 
membranes (Fig. le); 100 kDaand 300 kDa membranes (Fig. 1f);300 kDa 
and 500 kDa membranes (Fig. 1g); and 500 kDa and 0.1 1m membranes 
(Fig. 1h), respectively. The GO fraction obtained was kept in water and 
stored at 4 °C ina refrigerator when not in use. 

The mass concentrations of these GO aqueous dispersions were 
measured by weighing the solid content of GO ina fixed volume of the 
dispersion. Specifically, a coverslip was first weighed by an analytical 
balance (with the accuracy of 0.01 mg); then a fixed volume (such as 
500 pl) of dispersion was carefully dripped on the coverslip and was 
dried inanoven. The coverslip with the dried GO was further weighed 
after it was cooled to room temperature, and the dry GO mass was 
obtained from the mass difference. Every concentration was meas- 
ured at least three times for the mean. Afterwards, GO dispersions 
with desired concentrations were prepared by diluting these mother 
dispersions with ultrapure water (18.2 MO cm) provided by Millipore 
Milli-Q apparatus and filtered through the 0.22-um membrane. 


Estimation of GO molar concentrations 

Molar concentrations of GO aqueous dispersions were estimated 
from their mass concentrations and the molar mass of GOs. First, the 
molecular weight of GOs of different sizes was estimated based ona 
previous well-accepted structural model of GO”; that is, GO witha size 
of 2.13nm x 2.46nm hasa chemical formula of C,,.0,,(OH)4(COOH),). 
Therefore, the molar mass ofa GO nanosheet of unit size Mgo,, was cal- 
culated as Mgo,,=M[GO model]/A[GO model]. Here M[GO model] and 
A[GO model] are the molar mass and area (in nm7?’) of 
C549024(OH)>,(COOH),,, respectively. As revealed by the TEM imag- 
ing, the shape of the GOs is nearly circular. The average molar mass 
of GOs with a certain average lateral size Mo, was then calculated as 
Moo. = WL/2)? x Meo 4, Here L is the average lateral dimension of GO 
measured from TEM images. Based on the average molar mass, the 
molar concentration of GO aqueous dispersion with a known mass 
concentration was estimated. 


Preparation of GO samples with decreasing degree of oxidation 

To obtain GOs with the same size but decreasing degrees of oxidation, 
the prepared GOs of controlled sizes were deoxidated by the facile alkali 
treatment method®™. Specifically, the GO aqueous dispersion (typi- 
cally 0.2 mg ml and 20 ml) with GOs within a specific size range was 
placed into vials in triplicate. The pH values of two of these dispersions 
were adjusted to 10 and 12 with 1 moll NaOH solution, respectively. The 
third dispersion was untreated. Then the three dispersions were stirred 
for 12 h. Subsequently, these three samples were purified to remove 
NaOH and other small molecules using Millipore Amicon stirred cell 
with an Ultracel membrane (molecular weight cut-off, 1 kDa) inside it. 
The purification processes were repeated three times to ensure that 
allimpurities were removed. Finally, we added the required amount of 
ultrapure water according to the desired concentration into the Mil- 
lipore Amicon stirred cell, to obtain GO aqueous dispersions with the 


same size range but different degrees of oxidation. The GOs without 
alkali treatment and with the alkali treatments at pH = 10 and 12 were 
named RO, Rl and R2, respectively. See Supplementary Figs. 6, 7,8 and 
9 for the elemental content, hydrodynamic diameter, zeta potential 
and dispersibility characterizations. 


Anchoring of GOs on silicon wafer surfaces 

GOs were anchored on the Si wafer surface via the electrostatic adsorp- 
tion between the amino groups of aminopropyltriethoxysilane (APTES) 
onthe substrate and carboxyl groups of GOs. First, the Si wafer surface 
was modified with APTES™. The Si wafer surface covered with APTES 
was soaked in the GO aqueous dispersion (2 pmol I") for 12h, and then 
ultrasonically cleaned in ethanol (5s, 100 W, 40 kHz) and rinsed with 
ultrapure water, followed by flushing with nitrogen gas. The obtained 
sample was denoted Si-APTES-GO. 


Preparation of laponite aqueous dispersion 

Laponite RD (chemical formula Na‘, 7[(SisMg, ;Lig;)O.9(OH),] °”) witha 
purity over 99% was a gift from Huizhi Fine Chemical (Sihong). Laponite 
powder (total 2.25 g) was added stepwise into 225 ml ultrapure water 
at 65 °C under vigorous stirring. The amount each time added was 
about 0.2 g. Note that no additional laponite powder was added to 
the water until the dispersion turned clear. The entire addition period 
was about Lh. 

The preliminarily dispersed laponite was then filtered througha 
membrane filter with a pore diameter of 1 pm. The filtrate was then 
treated with ultrasonication for 3 h (40 kHz, 300 W, KQ-300DE ultra- 
sonic cleaner, Kunshan Ultrasonic Instruments). After this, the laponite 
aqueous dispersion was poured into a stirred cell (Millipore Amicon) 
with an Ultracel membrane with 100-kDa cut-off inside it and filtrated 
under a pressure of about 0.4 MPa to remove the smaller nanosheets 
and other small molecules. Finally, ultrapure water was added to obtain 
140 ml laponite aqueous dispersion. The mass concentration was meas- 
ured by weighing the dry laponite mass in the dispersion of a fixed 
volume, and the molar concentration was then estimated based on 
the density (2.5 g cm) and size (obtained by analysing AFM images, 
Extended Data Fig. 6) of laponite. The newly prepared laponite aqueous 
dispersion was used for ice nucleation measurements within 2 days to 
avoid the formation of possible aggregates. 


Characterizations of GOs 

The sizes of various GO samples were measured based on the images 
taken with the transmission electron microscopy (TEM, JEM-2100F, 
JEOL). AFM (Multimode 8, Bruker) was also used to investigate the 
morphology and thickness of GOs. The morphology of GOs in water 
was further examined by cryo-TEM (Tecnai Arctica, FEI). Specifically, 
the vitrified specimen was prepared in a closed chamber with 100% 
relative humidity and fixed temperature of 4 °C. First, a3-pl droplet of 
GO aqueous dispersion (0.4 mg ml”) was dripped onto a perforated 
carbon film-supported grid held by tweezers and pre-equilibrated in 
the chamber. Excess dispersion was removed by blotting with a piece 
of filter paper for 4s, producing a thin liquid film spanning the holes of 
the grid. The grid was then plunged into the liquid nitrogen to create 
the vitrified sample. Micrographs were recorded by aK2 Summit direct 
electron detector (Gatan) at a nominal magnification of 120,000x. 
Raman spectra were taken on a Raman spectrometer equipped with 
a 532-nm laser (LabRAM HR Evolution, HORIBA). The elemental con- 
tent and chemical bonding were determined by X-ray photoelectron 
spectroscopy (XPS, ESCALab220i-XL, Thermo Fisher Scientific). Peak 
deconvolution with Gaussian curves of elements was accomplished by 
XPSPEAK 4.1 software. Zeta potentials of GO aqueous dispersions were 
measured by a Malvern Zetasizer (Nano ZS90, Malvern). Hydrodynamic 
diameters of various GO samples were measured by dynamic light scat- 
tering spectrometer (ALV/SP-125, ALV) equipped witha multi-t digital 
time correlator (ALV-5000) and a He-Ne laser (22 mW, A = 632.8 nm). 


The measurements were conducted at a scattering angle of 90°. All dis- 
persions were filtrated through syringe filters with pore size of 0.45 um 
before the measurements. All the measurements were performed at 
25.00 + 0.01 °C. The data obtained by dynamic light scattering reflect 
the size change of different GO fractions. Solid-state °C high-power 
proton decoupling NMR spectra were acquired on a Bruker Avance 
III-400 spectrometer (100.38 MHz "°C, 399.16 MHz 'H) after excita- 
tion with a 30° pulse and with a recycle delay of 15 s. A total of 15,360 
scans were accumulated to obtain good signal-to-noise ratio. A4-mm 
rotor and a spinning rate of 12 kHz were used. Peak deconvolution 
was accomplished by MestReNova software to separate the crowded 
peak. 


Ice nucleation measurement 

The ice nucleation temperature 7,, and delay time were measured ina 
closed cell consisting of arubber O-ring (height 2.0 mm, inner diameter 
15 mm) sandwiched between two optical microscope cover glasses. 
Inside the closed cell, about 10 droplets of water or GO aqueous dis- 
persions were placed atop a circular cover glass (Linkam 3930) using 
transferpettes. To minimize the influence of the substrate on the ice 
nucleation and to ensure that the freezing events of each water drop- 
let are independent (Extended Data Fig. 2a), the circular cover glass 
was coated in advance with a silicone oil thin film about 40 pm thick 
(AR 1000 from Aldrich, which has a higher density than that of water, 
1.09 g mI‘ at 20 °C)**. The entire preparation of the sample cell was car- 
ried out ina Class II Type A2 biosafety cabinet to avoid contamination. 
All the water used in the experiments was ultrapure water. The closed 
cell is small enough (0.35 cm*) that the water vapour in the closed cell 
can be approximated to be 100% relative humidity. Then the closed 
cell was placed atop acryostage (Linkam LTS420) and cooled at arate 
of 1,5,10 or 15°C min”. 

The formation of ice was observed through an optical microscope 
(Nikon AZ100) equipped with a digital camera (Nikon DS-Ril). The 
temperature at which a sudden change in the opacity of water droplets 
was first observed was identified as 7,,. One-way analysis of variance 
(ANOVA) was also performed on the 7; data of water droplets contain- 
ing GOs with a series of sizes for statistical significance (significance 
level of difference of the mean is 0.05; see Supplementary Section PS2). 

For GOs anchored on Si wafer surfaces, 7, was measured ina similar 
way. The difference was that we replaced the silicone oil coated cover 
glass with the sample to be tested and then pure water droplets were 
placed atop the Si wafer surfaces anchored with GOs. The number of 
nucleation sites was tuned by the contact area of the water droplets 
with the substrate, achieved by changing the volumes of the water 
droplets. Every sample with water droplets atop was photographed 
by an optical microscope equipped witha digital camera, and thenthe 
images were analysed by the NIS-Elements BR software to obtain the 
contact area of the water droplet with the substrate. 

The delay time of ice nucleation at a certain temperature was meas- 
ured as the time elapsed from the time when the substrate was cooled 
to a target temperature to the time when the ice nucleation occurred. 
Estimate of mean delay time of ice nucleation was as follows. We inde- 
pendently measured the ice nucleation delay time N times in our 
experiments, and the longest waiting time was ¢, = 9,000 s. Within 
9,000s, we found m nucleation events at ;, ts, ..., tm, respectively, and 
the remaining N- m measurements did not have nucleation events (NV 
varies from 20 to 150 to ensure that mis typically not less than 10). We 
have an estimator of the delay time (the mean waiting time), 
tp=(/m) D2, G+ aN to]. We applied the jackknife resampling tech- 
nique to obtain the error of the estimator of the delay time. 


The free-energy barrier from the ice nucleation temperature 
and the mean delay time 

Generally, the ice nucleation rate, /(7) = nK(T)exp[-AG*/(k, 1], 
determines the temperature of ice nucleation in the cooling 


experiments and the mean delay time of ice nucleation ¢, at each 
specific temperature. Here n is the number of ice nucleation active 
sites (GOs) in water droplets; K(7) is the kinetic prefactor; AG* is the 
major (highest) free-energy barrier of ice nucleation (if multiple 
barriers exist); k, is the Boltzmann constant. 


The ice nucleation temperature. When water droplets are slowly 
cooled, the probability that an ice nucleation event happens for 
the first time at temperature Tis P(7) = (1/a)/(T)exp[(1/a) f7(7)d71. 
Here a= |d7/dt| is the cooling rate. When T decreases, the ice nu- 
cleation rate/(7) quickly increases; but the exponential term quick- 
ly decreases; thus P(7) is significantly non-zero only in a small 
supercooling temperature range, corresponding to the detected 
nucleation temperature. Within a small temperature range, we ap- 
proximately have J(T) = nKexp(- AG*) , where K is constant, and 
AG*=AG*/(kT). 

We can define the mean temperature T = fPc T)dT , and the tem- 
perature 77 i: at which the cumulative probability of ice nucleation is 
x; satisfies [’' ((T)/a)dT= In(1 - x). Usually we set x= 0.5, then Tis 
the median temperature of ice nucleation. The mean temperature and 
the median temperature 7” do not equal each other, but their differ- 
ence is found to be very small in the current experiments (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 13). Thus, we usually do not distinguish them if not explicitly 
mentioned. 

The relationship between T° and n satisfies the equation 
I(T?) = a(In2) 5 ae . Since 5 “Inn(T) usually varies much more slowly 
with Tin compérfson withJ(7), we approximate it as a constant; thus 
we have J(T?°) being a constant when ais fixed. We can then determine 
the dependence of T?° onn. 

Therefore, we have Inn(T) = AG*(T) +c’. Here c’ is almost a con- 
stant when AT > AT,, but changes with 7 when AT < AT, since 

Ainn(T) is aconstant when AT > AT,, but changes rapidly with T 
whee AT<AT,. 


The delay time of ice nucleation. The distribution of the delay times 
of ice nucleation at a fixed temperature is P(t) =/(Texp[-f/(7)]. Thus, 
the mean delay time is tp=/(T) 1=n 1K ‘exp(AG*where Kis the prefac- 
tor of the nucleation rate. Then we have Int(T) = AG*(T) + c with con- 
stant c. Here t(7) = nt,(7; n) is independent of the number of GOs, n, 
since ¢, is inversely proportional ton. 

When AT> AT, and within a small range of temperature, we found 
that both Inn(7) and Int(7) are linearly related to 1/A7? with different 
additional constants, consistent with CNT. Thus we fitted the free- 
energy barrier by AG* « 1/AT? from the curves In n(7) and In (7), as 
shown in Fig. 4a. 


Ice nucleation on gold nanoparticles 

We also investigate the ice nucleation of water droplets containing 
gold nanoparticles of controlled size and show the results in Sup- 
plementary Section PSS. Abrupt transition in the activity of the nano- 
particles in facilitating ice nucleation occurs at a critical size of gold 
nanoparticle. 


Theoretical calculation of free-energy barrier of ice nucleation 
on finite-sized GOs 


Based on CNT, on sufficiently large GO surfaces, the free-energy barrier 


AG = AG = G/AT”, where d= ae -f(6)isapproximately constant 


ifthe temperature is limited within a small range. Here yis the surface 
tension of the ice-water interface, AS is the entropy difference between 
ice and water at the equilibrium melting temperature, and f(@) describes 
the capability of sufficiently large GOs in facilitating ice nucleation. 
When the size of GOs is comparable with that of the critical 
ice nucleus, the free-energy barrier AG (L; AT) = AGpe (ATED : 
Here g(J) is a function of the dimensionless size of GOs, 
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1=L/(2R,) (=LAT/x,=AT/AT,) , and R,=2y/(|AS|AT) is the radius of 
the critical ice nucleus. x, =4y/|AS| is approximately constant, and 
AT, =x,/L. 

The function g(J can be calculated by modelling the shape of GOs 
(see Supplementary Section PS6). Here we suppose that the GO is a 
thin flat disk with asmooth semi-circular edge. As shown in Extended 
Data Fig. 8a, (J) has an abrupt transition at /=/,=1. The result is not 
sensitive to the detailed shape of nanosheet as discussed below. The 
free-energy barrier is determined by the shape of critical ice nucleus 
under the requirement of minimizing its total interfacial free energy, 
involving that of its GO-covered surface and that of the GO-uncovered 
surface (that is, the interface between water and ice). For large GOs, it 
results ina critical ice nucleus in the shape of asphere-cap atop the flat 
surface of GO, with radius R, regardless of GO, and the contact angle 8 
determined by the Young’s equation, ycos@ = pwe- Vig. Here Pwo and ig 
are the surface energy of the water-GO and ice-GO interfaces, respec- 
tively. For small GOs, it forces a complete covering of the ice nucleus 
on the flat surface of GO to minimize the interfacial free energy 
of the GO-covered surface of ice nucleus, (Vig — Ywo) Sic = (-VCOSO) Sig 
with S,, = (1t/4)L’, and a partial spherical surface of the GO-uncovered 
water/ice surface of the ice nucleus. Thus, the critical ice nucleus 
is a sphere-cap pinned at the edge of GO, with approximately the 
same radius R,, anda large contact angle y, with cos = - V1- almost 
regardless of the details of the edge of the GO nanosheets. Therefore, 
the free-energy barrier is AG* = ySy,— (ycosO)5S,,— |Au|V. Here Sy,and V 
are the area of the water-ice interface and the volume of the critical 
ice nucleus, respectively; Sy, = 2mR2(1 —cosw) andV= (41/3) R2f (yp). 
Then £(d) = [1/f(O)][f() - (3/4) cos -—cos6|] hasa similar abrupt 
change when /=[.~1. 

We illustrate the change in shape of the ice nucleus during its growth 
onGO nanosheet. As shown in Extended Data Fig. 8b, whenL = 2R,, the 
first critical ice nucleus with radius R, forms on the nanosheet surface 
because of thermodynamic fluctuation; and then the ice nucleus spon- 
taneously grows until it meets the edge of the nanosheet. After that, the 
growing ice nucleus increases its contact angle and first decreases, then 
increases its radius because it is pinned at the edge of the nanosheet. 
This leads to the second critical ice nucleus which has almost the same 
radius R,, but a larger contact angle. Extended Data Fig. 8c shows the 
changes of the free energy, contact angle and radius of ice nucleus 
with volume. 


Comparison between the experimental and theoretical free- 
energy barriers 

From the data shown in Fig. 2c, we calculate g(/) = AT*(LAT; C)/AT2(C), 
where /=LAT/x, with x,=200 nmK, and AT..(C) = T,, - Thy,..(C) for each 
concentration of GO, C. From the data in Fig. 4a, we get 
& (1) = AG*(AT)/AG;,.,(AT) (where the subscript ‘het’ means heteroge- 
neous nucleation), with/=A7/AT, for GOs of various sizes by using the 
experimental value of their AT,, respectively, and the free-energy bar- 
rier of the normal heterogeneous nucleation on an infinite plane sub- 
strate, AG (AT) < 1/A T2when ATisnear AT,. The comparison is shown 
in Fig. 4b of the main text. 


Data availability 


The data that support the findings of this study are available from the 
corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Characterizations of GOs of controlled sizes. a, AFM 
images of GOs of five controlled sizes and the corresponding height profiles 
along the lines marked. b, Cryo-TEM images of GOs of various sizes before size 
fractionation, showing the shape of the GOs in water. The upper image is the 
original; the lower panel is the image with enhanced contrast by colouring the 
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Section (nm) 


GO domains to help the visibility. Scale bar, 10 nm. c, Photographs of 

0.04 mg mI GO aqueous dispersions. From left to right, the average lateral 
sizes of GO are<1kDa,3nm, 8nm, 11nm,21nmand50nm, respectively. All the 
GO aqueous dispersions are clear and transparent, indicating the good 
dispersibility of various-sized GOs in water. 
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Glass coated oil Glass Si/SiO, HOPG 


Substrate 
Extended Data Fig. 2 | Influence of the substrate on the ice nucleation are not independent. b, Ice nucleation temperatures of water droplets on glass 
measurement. a, Optical microscopic images of frozen water dropletsonglass coated withsilicone oil, glass without oil, silicon wafer and highly oriented 
coverslip coated witha thin layer of silicone oil (left) and without silicone oil pyrolytic graphite (HOPG). Data are means +s.e.m. For each mean, the total 
(right) during the ice nucleation assays. The other experimental conditions for number of the measurements is not less than 50. The volume of the water 
these two images are identical (see Methods). The frozen water droplets ona dropletis 0.2 pl. Cooling rate, 5 °C min”. 7, of water droplets on different 
glass coverslip coated witha thin oil film are independent. In contrast, onthe substrates shows different values, suggesting that the ice nucleation is 


glass coverslip without a thin oil film, the freezing events of the water droplets initiated at the water/substrate interface. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Ice nucleation probability distribution of water The results show that the change in concentration (from 0.52 to 13 pmol 1”) of 

droplets containing GOs of controlled sizes at three different GOs with sizes smaller than 8 nm does not affect the 7,y of water droplets; 

concentrations. The distributions are fitted by Gaussian functions. For each however, 7,, increases with the concentration of GOs when the GO size is above 

distribution, the total number of ice nucleation measurements is about 150. 1lnm. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Ice nucleation temperatures of droplets of GO 


aqueous dispersions at cooling rates ranging from1 °Cmin™to15 °Cmin"™. 
a, Cooling rate dependence of 7,, of water droplets containing GO samples of 
controlled sizes. Data are means +s.e.m. For each mean, the total number of 
measurements is about 150. b, Ice nucleation probability distribution of the 
blank control (water droplets) at various cooling rates with Gaussian fitting. 
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c, Ice nucleation probability distribution (Gaussian fitting) of water droplets 


containing GOs witha series of average lateral sizes at various cooling rates. 
For each distribution, the total number of measurements is about 150. The 


concentration of GO aqueous dispersion is 5.2 umol I“. All the volumes of water 


droplets are 0.2 pl. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | The transitions of the ice nucleation activity of GOs. 

a, The meanice nucleation (supercooling) temperature -AT= Ty — T,, versus 
the number of GOs in the water droplet, n=CV (for concentration, Cand 
volume, V), for three degrees of oxidation of GOs with the same lateral size of 
11nm. Here the cooling rate is always 5 °C min”. Dataare means +s.e.m. For each 
mean, the total number of the measurements is about 50. b, The scaled delay 
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time of ice nucleation of water droplets containing GOs, t=nt,(T7;n), versus AT. 
The three curves for each GO size come from different n (the same as Fig. 3bin 
the main text) and collapse into the same curve. Data are means; error bars are 
standard deviation estimated by the jackknife resampling technique. For each 
mean, the total number of measurements varies from 20 to 150 to ensure that 
the nucleation event number mis typically not less than 10 (see Methods). 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Characterization and ice nucleation activity of 
laponite. a, AFM characterization of the prepared laponite. The insets show 
the lateral size distribution, the thickness and the hydrodynamic diameter of 
laponite. The size distribution is obtained by averaging the lateral sizes of more 
than 100 laponite nanosheets imaged by AFM. The hydrodynamic diameter of 


laponite nanosheets is measured by a Malvern Zetasizer. b, Theice nucleation 
(supercooling) temperature -AT= 7, — 7,, versus the number of laponites 
contained in the water droplet (for concentration, Cand volume, V). Here the 
cooling rate is always 5 °C min“. Data are means +s.e.m. For each mean, the 
total number of the measurements is about 50. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Characterization and ice nucleation temperature 
investigations of GOs anchored on silicon water surface. a, Schematic 
illustration showing the preparation process of the anchored GOs on Si wafer 
surfaces. b, AFM characterizations of the prepared surfaces without GOs and 
with GOs of controlled sizes. c, The ice nucleation (supercooling) temperature 


-AT=T,y—- T, versus the contact area between the water droplets and the 
surface to which the GOs are anchored. The contact area, measured by optical 
microscopy, is proportional to the number of nucleation active sites 

(see Methods). Here the cooling rate is always 5 °C min”. Data are means +s.e.m. 
For each mean, the total number of measurements is about 50. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Theoretical analysis of ice nucleation on finite-sized 
nanosheet. a, Free-energy barrier of ice nucleation ona thin-disk GO versus the 
normalized size of GOs. The inset shows the schematic illustration of thin-disk- 
shaped GOs with a smooth hemispherical edge. Its major diameter (lateral size) 
isL, and the thickness is H.b, Schematic diagram showing three typical shapes 
ofice nucleus on GO when = 2R.. The first and the third are the critical ice 
nuclei corresponding to two different free-energy barriers (see Methods). 
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c, The calculated dimensionless free energy, radius of ice nucleus (in units of R,) 
and the apparent contact angle J versus the volume of ice nucleus (in units of 
(411/3)R.?) onthe thin-disk GO nanosheet when L = 2R,. Here the dimensionless 
thickness of GO disk h=H/2R.=0.1, and 6 (=30°) is the intrinsic contact angle 
between ice nucleus and the GO. The obtained results are not sensitive to these 
details of GO and the applied parameters (see Methods and Supplementary 
Section PS6). 


Extended Data Table 1| Summary of characterization of GOs of controlled sizes 


Sample <1kDa 1-50 kDa 50-100 kDa 100-300 kDa 300-500 kDa 500 kDa—0.1 um 
TEM diameter 
(mean + s.d.) N/A 2.63 + 0.46 7.63 + 1.54 10.91 + 2.2 20.91 + 4.41 49.75 + 12.11 
(nm) 
Hydrodynamic 
diameter (mean + 0.62 + 0.05 2.80 + 0.58 7.73 + 1.15 14.36 + 0.84 29.69 + 6.49 68.34 + 10.12 
s.d.) (nm) 
Zeta potential 
(mean + s.d.) N/A - 24.0 + 1.0 - 24.6 + 2.0 -240+05 -23.3 + 2.7 -21.5 42.2 
(mV) 
C/O atomic ratio 1.35 2.45 2.58 2.60 3.13 3.14 
Graphitic 
Cloxidized C 1.48 1.54 1.57 1.67 1.85 2.01 
aes Crome 59.6 60.7 611 62.8 64.9 66.8 
C-O (Atomic %) 21.8 20.6 21.8 23.0 26.5 24.5 
C=O0/COOH 
(Atomic %) 18.6 18.7 17.1 14.2 8.6 8.7 
LS 1.19 + 0.07 1.12 + 0.01 1.05 + 0.02 1.02 + 0.01 1.01 + 0.02 1.01 + 0.03 


The TEM diameter of each sample is obtained by averaging the lateral sizes of more than 100 GOs imaged by TEM. Hydrodynamic diameter and zeta potential for each sample are obtained by 
averaging three measurements. Hydrodynamic diameter and zeta potential distributions of GOs are shown in Supplementary Figs. 1 and 2. The carbon (C) content in different chemical 

states can be obtained from the area ratio of the sub-peaks in the C 1s core-level XPS spectra (Supplementary Fig. 3). !p/I, represents the intensity ratio of the D band to G band obtained from 
Raman spectroscopy (Supplementary Fig. 5) and is obtained by averaging three measurements. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Ice nucleation temperatures of water droplets containing GOs of controlled sizes and decreasing 
degrees of oxidation 


3nm 8nm 11nm 21nm 50nm 
i Tn Cc vA Tn Cc a Tn © ie Tn? Cc ae Tn C 
voi | Geanlg® imam | Getic means | Saphltc® en | Sueie® ins) | Euan 
60.7 -27.440.2 61.1 -27.5+0.1 63.5 -23.8+0.2 66.1 -22.7+0.2 69.4 -21.8+0.1 
13 65.3 -27.140.2 69.7 -25.8+0.2 67.0 -22.6+0.1 68.7 -20.240.2 80.1 -17.2+0.2 
68.8 -27.8+0.1 75.3 -25.2+40.2 69.7 -21.7+0.2 71.0 -18.640.2 83.9 -14.3+0.2 
60.7 -27.2+0.1 61.5 -27.1+0.2 63.5 -20.0+0.2 66.1 -19.340.1 69.4 -17.4+0.2 
5.2 65.3 -27.7+£0.2 69.7 -24.1+0.1 67.0 -19.340.3 68.7 -15.8+0.2 80.1 -13.5+0.2 
68.8 -26.9+0.2 75.3 -21.9+0.2 69.7 -18.7+0.2 71.0 -13.5+0.2 83.9 -12.4+0.2 
60.7 -27.2+0.2 61.5 -27.440.2 63.5 -17.9+0.2 66.1 -16.9+0.1 69.4 -15.7+0.1 
0.52 65.3 -27.4+0.1 69.7 -23.240.2 67.0 -17.6+0.2 68.7 -14.040.2 80.1 -11.1+0.1 
68.8 -27.0+0.2 75.3 -20.140.2 69.7 -16.9+0.2 71.0 -11.740.2 83.9 -10.0+0.2 
The volume of the water droplet is 0.2 ul; cooling rate, 5°C min”. For each mean, the total number of measurements is about 150. Ice nucleation probability distributions (Gaussian fitting) for 
each mean T,, are shown in Supplementary Figs. 10, 11 and 12. The content of graphitic C is obtained from the area ratio of the graphitic C sub-peak in the C 1s core-level XPS spectra 


(Supplementary Fig. 6). The sum of the content of graphitic and oxidative carbon is a unit, so higher content of graphitic carbon represents a lower degree of oxidation. 
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Humans seem to have an adaptive predisposition for inventing, telling and consuming 
stories’. Prehistoric cave art provides the most direct insight that we have into the 
earliest storytelling” ®, in the form of narrative compositions or ‘scenes”” that feature 
clear figurative depictions of sets of figures in spatial proximity to each other, and 
from which one can infer actions taking place among the figures’. The Upper 
Palaeolithic cave art of Europe hosts the oldest previously known images of humans 
and animals interacting in recognizable scenes», and of therianthropes®’—abstract 
beings that combine qualities of both people and animals, and which arguably 
communicated narrative fiction of some kind (folklore, religious myths, spiritual 
beliefs and so on). In this record of creative expression (spanning from about 

40 thousand years ago (ka) until the beginning of the Holocene epoch at around 

10 ka), scenes in cave art are generally rare and chronologically late (dating to about 
21-14 ka)’, and clear representations of therianthropes are un>common’®—the oldest 
such image is a carved figurine from Germany of a human with a feline head (dated to 
about 40-39 ka)®. Here we describe an elaborate rock art panel from the limestone 
cave of Leang Bulu’ Sipong 4 (Sulawesi, Indonesia) that portrays several figures that 
appear to represent therianthropes hunting wild pigs and dwarf bovids; this painting 
has been dated to at least 43.9 ka on the basis of uranium-series analysis of overlying 
speleothems. This hunting scene is—to our knowledge—currently the oldest pictorial 


record of storytelling and the earliest figurative artwork in the world. 


Previous uranium-series (U-series) dating has suggested that the oldest 
known figurative cave art is found in Indonesia’. Up until now, the 
earliest minimum U-series ages for representative artworks reflect 
dates of 40 ka for anaturalistic painting of a wild bovidin Kalimantan” 
and, from south Sulawesi, 35.4 ka for a painting of a pig—possibly a 
female babirusa’ or young Sulawesi warty pig (Sus celebensis)”. Non- 
figurative rock art dated to 65 ka in Spain” has been attributed to Nean- 
derthals, but this claim has been questioned on various grounds **. 
With a minimum age of 40.8 ka, the earliest dated art that is generally 
attributed to modern humans in Europeis an abstract ‘disc’ sign from 
the rock art site of El Castillo in Spain”. Although animal motifs are 
abundant in the Pleistocene cave art of Indonesia’ “ and Europe”, in 
both regions humans hunting fauna are very seldom depicted; com- 
posite human-animal figures are also uncommon. In Europe, images 
of lone animals that are seemingly impaled by projectiles are docu- 
mented in art of Magdalenian cultures (dating to about 21-14 ka)’; 
however, the motifs that are regarded by someas spears or arrows are 
subject to varying interpretations’. In terms of parietal imagery, one 
of very few obvious narrative compositions’ is the famous scene from 
the shaft (or ‘well’) at Lascaux (France)!”° (Extended Data Fig. 1). This 
Magdalenian rock art panel apparently depicts a bird-headed man 
being charged by a wounded bison’*”®. The shaft scene is the subject 
of considerable speculation”’, but some scholars believe it represents 
areal hunt’; if this is the case, so far as we can ascertain this would be 


the oldest narrative composition that portrays a hunting scene in Euro- 
pean art. The earliest image that is generally accepted to represent a 
therianthrope is the Lowenmensch (‘lion-man’) figurine, a31.1-cm-tall 
mammoth-ivory statuette of an apparently part-human, part-lion 


Sulawesi 


Cy 


Fig. 1| Site location in Sulawesi, Indonesia. The limestone cave of Leang Bulu’ 
Sipong 4 is arock art site in the tower karst region of Pangkep. Map data: STRM1 
Arc-Second Global by NASA/NGS/USGS and GEBCO_2014 Grid version 
20150318 (http://gebco.net). Base map created by M. Kottermair and 

A. Jalandoni. 
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creature from Hohlenstein-Stadel (Germany)* (Extended Data Fig. 1). 
This artefact, which belongs to the early Aurignacian tradition (dating 
to about 40-39 ka), is regarded by some as the earliest evidence for 
the capacity to link the concepts of ‘animal’ and ‘person’ into a single 
abstract category*. The Hohlenstein-Stadel figure also has a prominent 
role in scientific debates about the origins of religion’, as it has been 
argued that the ability to imagine the existence of things that do not 
exist—including therianthropes—forms the basis for religious thought’. 
In Kalimantan, U-series dating” has shown that people began painting 
small anthropomorphic figures inside caves at least 14 ka, and perhaps 
as early as 21-20 ka—these figures are sometimes shown pursuing deer, 
but dates are not available for any of these scenes”. To our knowledge, 
no unambiguous depictions of therianthropes have previously been 
identified in the early cave art of Kalimantan or Sulawesi. 

The oldest rock art on Sulawesi is found in Maros-Pangkep (Fig. 1), 
an approximately 450-km’ area of limestone karst in the south of the 
island”, where excavations have revealed archaeological evidence for 
human habitation by at least 50-40 ka”. Cave art was first reported in 
this near-coastal lowland region in the 1950s”, and at least 242 caves 
and shelters that contain parietal imagery have thus far been docu- 
mented” ”*; new sites are found each year. In December 2017, we dis- 
covered Leang Bulu’ Sipong 4, a rock art site in a high-level limestone 
cave in Pangkep (Fig. 1, Extended Data Fig. 2). The rear cave wall features 
a4.5-m-wide rock art panel with monochrome paintings of what we 
interpret as therianthropic figures hunting endemic mammals (Fig. 2, 
Extended Data Figs. 3-6, Supplementary Fig. 1). Concerning the lat- 
ter, six individual animal motifs are identifiable: two suids (denoted 
pig 1 and pig 2)—most probably S. celebensis—and four dwarf buffa- 
loes (anoas, Bubalus sp.)”’ (denoted anoa 1 to anoa 4) (Extended Data 
Figs. 3, 5, 6). Associated with these suids and bovids are at least eight 
small figures that are human-like in form but have animal character- 
istics (denoted therianthrope 1 to therianthrope 8), several of which 
appear to be holding long thin objects that we interpret as spears and/ 
or ropes. There are no indications that these figures were added ata 
later period of time to a panel that previously contained only animal 
motifs. Both motif types (animals and therianthropic figures) were 
produced in broadly the same artistic style associated with early figu- 
rative painting in Maros-Pangkep’ and using the same technique and 
dark red pigment; moreover, these figures all exhibit comparable 
states of weathering, suggesting contemporaneity. Furthermore, the 
juxtaposition of the figurative animal motifs and therianthropes 1-8 
in this rock art panel is in our view indicative of ascene in the modern, 
Western sense of the term’. 

Therianthropes 1-8 are simplified and highly stylized forms that 
in some instances exhibit elongated lower faces, which we regard as 
resembling muzzles or snouts (for example, therianthrope 1), along 
with other animal-like morphological characters. This manner of depic- 
tionis superficially similar to a stylistic convention that is believed by 
some to have been used to represent the rare humans in early European 
cave art”®. However, we consider it unlikely that the Leang Bulu’ Sipong 4 
figures explicitly depict human beings: at least one of them is appar- 
ently portrayed with a tail (therianthrope 1) and another appears to 


have a beak (therianthrope 4) (Fig. 2). It is possible that these figures 
portray human hunters wearing skins, masks or other animal body parts 
as camouflage’; however, this would have the improbable implication 
that hunters were disguising themselves as small animals suchas birds. 
Because therianthropes 1-8 appear to display characteristics of both 
people and animals (albeit of indeterminate species), it is reasonable 
in our estimation to interpret these motifs as intentional representa- 
tions of therianthropes. 

The apparent depiction of therianthropes could imply that some, or 
all, aspects of this imagery may not pertain to human experiences inthe 
real world®. Further support for this is provided by the notably small 
size of the therianthropic figures in relation to the animals, given that 
the pig species represented (S. celebensis) reaches a maximum body 
height of only 60 cm” and anoas (about 100 cm in height) are the most 
diminutive taxon of wild cattle”. Therianthropes in prehistoric art are 
often attributed—though not uncontroversially—to shamanic beliefs 
and visions, such as representing ‘animal spirit helpers®”’. Whether 
such interpretations are appropriate in the case of Leang Bulu’ Sipong 4, 
or whether the apparent portrayal of therianthropes suggests that 
the image-makers perceived themselves as an indivisible part of the 
animal world, is uncertain. Whatever the case, it seems evident that 
this complex scene, with its multiple interacting subjects, is rich in 
narrative content. 

To date this multi-figured artwork, we conducted U-series analysis 
on four coralloid speleothems that are directly associated with three 
of the animal motifs (Table 1, Extended Data Figs. 7-10, Supplementary 
Table 1). Samples BSP4.2 and BSP4.3 were overlying the hindquarter of 
pig1(Fig. 2, Extended Data Figs. 7,8). Sample BSP4.4 overlays one of the 
horns of anoa 2 (Fig. 2, Extended Data Fig. 9) and sample BSP4.5 formed 
ontop of the hindquarter of anoa 3 (Fig. 2, Extended Data Fig. 10). Pig 1, 
anoa 2 and anoa 3 are associated with therianthrope 1, therianthrope 2, 
and therianthropes 3-8, respectively. Individual samples were each 
divided into aseries of 5 aliquots (except for sample BSP4.4, which was 
divided into 3 aliquots), giving a total of 18 U-series age determinations 
(Table 1, Methods, Supplementary Table 1). The resultant dates for 
samples BSP4.2 and BSP4.3 are in stratigraphic order or yielded indis- 
tinguishable ages within uncertainties, demonstrating closed-system 
conditions for uranium and thorium. Samples BSP4.4 and BSP4.5 each 
display a slight age reversal, which we attribute to individual aliquots 
sampling a series of concentric growth layers and/or ‘mounds’ of widely 
varying ages (Methods). The oldest minimum U-series age is for pig 1, 
for which we obtained a date of 43.9 ka (BSP4.3). This is supported by 
another sample (BSP4.2) over the same figure that has aminimum date 
of 35.1 ka. Additionally, we obtained minimum dates of 41 and 40.9 ka 
for anoa 2 (BSP4.4) and anoa 3 (BSP4.5), respectively. 

U-series dating demonstrates that the rock art scene at Leang Bulu’ 
Sipong 4 is the oldest known parietal art created by modern humans. 
The portrayal of multiple hunters confronting at least two separate 
prey species possibly suggests a game drive, acommunal hunt in 
which animals are indiscriminately flushed from cover and directed 
towards waiting hunters-—if this is the case, this scene would be the 
oldest known visual record of a hunting strategy. Of further note is 


Table 1| U-series dating results for coralloid speleothems from Leang Bulu’ Sipong 4 


Sample _ Description Sample 238 98°TH/?*Th 230TH /238U 2341 238 Uncorrected Corrected Corrected initial 
weight(mg) (ppm) date + 20 (ka) date + 20 (ka) 234/238 
BSP4.2.5 Overlies pig1 3.1 24 29 0.2278 + 0.0014 0.8084 + 0.0013 36.62 + 0.28 35.70 + 0.57 0.7867 + 0.0017 
BSP4.3.5 Overlies pig1 2.9 2.2 75 0.2744 + 0.0020 0.8248 + 0.0017 44.83+0.44 44.41+0.49 0.8008 + 0.0020 
BSP4.4.1 Overlies anoa 2 9.1 2.2 246 0.2970 + 0.0013 0.9438 + 0.0010 41.38 + 0.23 41.26 + 0.24 0.9368 + 0.0011 
BSP4.5.5 Overlies anoa3 3.6 21 92 0.3060+0.0020 0.9660+0.0018 41.63 + 0.34 41.32 + 0.38 0.9617 + 0.0020 


n=4coralloid speleothems. The table reports only the oldest minimum age for individual coralloid samples. For full dating results, see Supplementary Table 1. Ratios are activity ratios 
calculated from the atomic ratios; errors are at 20 level. The dates are calculated using Isoplot 3.75 Program®, with previously published decay constants”. Corrected dates were calculated 
assuming an initial/detrital °°Th/?"Th activity ratio equal to 0.825 (+50%) (the bulk-Earth value, which is most commonly used for initial/detrital “°Th corrections). 
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Fig. 2| Dated rock art panel at Leang Bulw’ Sipong 4. a, Photostitched 
panorama of the rock art panel (using photographs enhanced with DStretch). 
Ther, therianthrope. b, Tracing of rock art panel showing results of U-series 
dating. Scale bar, 20 cm. c,d, Detail of a group of therianthropic (part-human, 
part-animal) figures confronting an anoa. As evidentina, c,d, the surface of the 
cave wallis extensively exfoliated, erasing some of the art. However, the 
following elements (from left to right; see a, b) are clearly discernible: a hunter 
(therianthrope 1; 26 x 12cm) apparently spearing or roping a pig (pig 1;123 x 58 
cm), in which the body of the hunter appears to be human-like in form but has a 
tail (Extended Data Figs. 3, 4); alone pig (pig 2; 84 x 42 cm) (Extended Data 

Fig. 3); a small anoa (anoa1; 51x 24cm) with an unidentified (possibly human) 
figure beside it (Extended Data Fig. 5); a small figure (therianthrope 2), the head 
of which is missing and whichis positioned above an anoa (anoa 2; 74 x 29 cm) 
that itis possibly spearing or roping—the figure appears to bea fully composite 
being that apparently combines the characteristics of ahuman and two kinds 
of non-human animals (an anoa and a reptile) (Extended Data Fig. 5); a group of 
six very small figures (about 4-8 cm tall) (therianthropes 3-8) confronting an 
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anoa (anoa 3) with ropes or spears—these tiny figures generally have 
anthropomorphic bodies, but heads and/or other body parts that are animal- 
like in form (for close-up images of each of the figures, see Extended Data 

Fig. 6). Another anoa (anoa 4) is positioned behind anoa3, but only its head and 
back line are complete. The locations of four coralloid speleothems (samples 
BSP4.2 to BSP4.5) collected in association with three animal figures, and which 
yielded minimum U-series ages for the rock art panel, are indicatedin the 
central tracing (b). The earliest minimum date for each sample is provided. The 
only elements that are evidently not coeval in time with the therianthropes and 
animals are two separate clusters of hand stencils”; these motifs were created 
using a lighter shade of red pigment and are differentially weathered, and one 
group of stencils was clearly superimposed onto pig 1 following a period of 
weathering of the cave wall surface, indicating a considerable time lapse 
between these two phases of art production (Extended Data Fig. 3). In Maros- 
Pangkep, the oldest dated hand stencil of the distinctive narrow-fingered 
style” has a minimum U-series age of 17.8 thousand years’. 


the possible depiction of ropes in this artwork, which perhaps implies 
that Late Pleistocene hunters in Sulawesi engaged in the dangerous 
activity of capturing live adult pigs and anoas. Although the mean- 
ings of the imagery are uncertain and likely to remain so, this rock art 
scene may be regarded not only as the earliest dated figurative art in 
the world but also as the oldest evidence for the communication of a 
narrative in Palaeolithic art. This is noteworthy, given that the ability 
to invent fictional stories may have been the last and most crucial stage 
in the evolutionary history of human language and the development 
of modern-like patterns of cognition’. The figures that we interpret as 
therianthropes are also the earliest images of this kind yet discovered. 
These figures are perhaps twice as old as the ‘birdman’ in the much- 
discussed shaft scene at Lascaux””, and at least several millennia older 
than the iconic lion-headed figurine from Aurignacian Germany’. Our 
findings therefore further suggest that the first known indication of 
religious-like thinking—the ability to conceive of non-real entities 
such as therianthropes?—comes not from Europe as has long been 
assumed**, but occurs at least 43.9 kain Sulawesi. The conspicuousness 
of therianthropes in the oldest recorded hunting scenes also offers 
hints at the deeply rooted symbolism of the human-animal bond and 
predator-prey relationships in the spiritual beliefs, narrative traditions 
and image-making practices!“ of our species. 
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Methods 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized and investigators were not blinded 
to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 


U-series dating 

Asmall segment (about 25-150 mm”) of each coralloid speleothem 
(n=4) was removed from the rock art panel at Leang Bulu’ Sipong 4 
using a battery-operated rotary tool equipped with a diamond saw 
blade. Each speleothem sample was sawn in situ so as to produce acon- 
tinuous microstratigraphic profile that extends from the outer surface 
of the speleothem through the pigment layer and into the underly- 
ing rock face. In the laboratory, the samples were micro-excavated in 
arbitrary ‘spits’ over the entire surface of each speleothem, creating a 
series of five aliquots per sample (except for sample BSP4, which has 
three aliquots) measuring less than 1mm in thickness. The red pigment 
layer corresponding to the artwork was visible across the entire length 
of each sample. In total, we obtained 18 U-series age determinations 
(Table 1 and Supplementary Table 1). 

The coralloid speleothem samples collected in this study formed 
from thin films of water on cave surfaces over a long period of time. 
When precipitated from saturated solutions and under ideal condi- 
tions, calcium carbonate usually contains small amounts of soluble 
uranium (78U and ***U), which eventually decay to *°Th. The latter is 
essentially insoluble in cave waters and will not precipitate with the 
calcium carbonate. This produces disequilibrium in the decay chain, 
in which not all isotopes in the series are decaying at the same rate. 
Subsequently, 7°U and *“U decay to*°Th until secular equilibrium is 
reached. Because the decay rates are known, the precise measurement 
of these isotopes enables the calculation of the age of the carbonate 
formation”. 

U-series dating was carried out using a Nu Plasma multi-collector 
inductively-coupled plasma mass spectrometer (MC-ICP-MS) in the 
Radiogenic Isotope Facility at the School of Earth and Environmental 
Sciences, University of Queensland, following chemical treatment 
procedures and MC-ICP-MS analytical protocols that have previously 
been described** **. Powdered subsamples weighing 3-13 mg were 
spiked with a mixed ?”Th-*U tracer and then completely dissolved 
in concentrated HNO,. After digestion, each sample was treated with 
H,O, to decompose trace amounts of organic matter (if any) and to 
facilitate complete sample-tracer homogenization. Uranium and 
thorium were separated using conventional anion-exchange column 
chemistry using Bio-Rad AG 1-X8 resin. After stripping off the matrix 
from the column using double-distilled 7 N HNO, as eluent, 3 ml ofa 
2% HNO, solution mixed with trace amount of HF was used to elute 
both uranium and thorium into a 3.5-ml pre-cleaned test tube, ready 
for MC-ICP-MS analyses, without the need for further drying down 
and re-mixing. After column chemistry, the U-Th mixed solution was 
injected into the MC-ICP-MS through a DSN-100 desolvation nebulizer 
system with an uptake rate of around 0.06 mI min“. U-Th isotopic ratio 
measurement was performed onthe MC-ICP-MS using a detector con- 
figuration to allow simultaneous measurements of both uranium and 
thorium®*””. The ?°Th/U and 74U/7U activity ratios of the samples 
were calculated using previously published decay constants*. Insome 
instances, there was enough solution leftover to run the sample another 
time, producing a ‘repeat’ (Table 1). U-Th dates were calculated using 
the Isoplot/Ex 3.75 Program””. In the text, minimum dates are quoted 
as measured age minus 20, rounded to one decimal place. 

Itis common for secondary calcium carbonate to be contaminated 
by detrital materials, such as wind-blown or waterborne sediments, a 
process that can lead to U-series ages that are erroneously older than 
the true age of the sample. This is due to the pre-existing ”°Th present 
in the detrital components, which is in some ways analogous to the 
radiocarbon marine reservoir effect. As the detrital/initial°Th cannot 


be physically separated from the radiogenic °Th for measurement, its 
contribution to the calculated**°Th age of the sample is often corrected 
for using an assumed 7°Th/?”Th activity ratio in the detrital compo- 
nent. Given the detrital component within a cave is often composed 
of wind-blown or waterborne sediments that chemically approach the 
average continental crust, the mean bulk-Earth or upper continental 
crustal value of ?”Th/*8U = 3.8, corresponding to an”°Th/?”Th activ- 
ity ratio of 0.825—with an arbitrarily assigned uncertainty of 5|0%—has 
commonly been assumed for detrital/initial °°Th corrections™. In this 
regard, the degree of detrital contamination may be reflected by the 
measured *°Th/*”Th activity ratio in a sample, with a higher value 
(suchas >20) indicating a relatively small or insignificant effect onthe 
calculated age and a lower value (<20) indicating that the correction 
onthe age will be considerable. Because’ Th in the sample is largely 
present in the detrital fraction and plays no part in the decay chain of 
uranium, the detrital 7°Th in a sample with a measured 7°Th/??”Th 
activity ratio >20 would make up only <0.825/20 (about 4.1% of the 
total °°Th inthe sample). 

Sometimes, the assumed *°Th/”Th activity ratio of 0.825 (+50%) 
for the detrital component may not cover all situations. If the actual 
230Th/”Th activity ratio in the detrital component substantially devi- 
ates from this assumed range, the detrital correction scheme may 
introduce considerable bias, especially to samples with a7°Th/?Th 
activity ratio <20. In such situations, the *°Th/*”Th activity ratio in 
the detrital component can be obtained through direct measurement 
of sediments associated with speleothems”**””, or computed using 
isochron methods or stratigraphic constraints”. In our case, our sam- 
ples were relatively pure: the “°Th/Th activity ratio of individual 
aliquots ranged from 29 to 369. Corrections for detrital components 
were therefore calculated assuming the bulk-Earth values. 

Aconceivable problem with the U-series dating method is that cal- 
cium carbonate accretions can behave as an open system for uranium, 
in which the element can be leached out of the accretions or remobi- 
lized“. In such instances, the calculated ages will be too old because 
the dating method relies on the accurate measurement of uranium 
versus its decay product **°Th. In this study, this problem was tackled 
by avoiding porous samples and by measuring five aliquots from every 
sample (except for sample BSP4, which had three aliquots). The ages 
of these subsamples were mostly in chronological order, confirming 
the integrity of the dated coralloids. If uranium had leached out of 
the samples, a reverse age profile would have been evident (the ages 
would have gotten older towards the surface). Samples BSP4 and BSP5 
each display a single data point with a slightly younger age (on the 
order of a few hundred years) (Table 1). We attribute these inversions 
to the calcite deposits having accumulated in ring-like formations 
rather than roughly flat and parallel to the pigment layer (as in typical 
flowstones)*. Alternatively, some coralloid speleothems have com- 
plex internal morphologies that reflect their origin as aggregates of 
a cluster of cylindrical, mound-like calcite structures”, leaving over- 
hanging features with gaps between older material that are infilled 
by carbonate materials of younger age. Because the microsampling 
procedure involves collecting material from an arbitrary depth above 
the pigment layer, as opposed to sampling individual laminae, the 
resultant U-series age could—in some instances—be an average of the 
older mound material and the younger infill. Whichever is the case, it 
would not be possible to estimate the proportion of each carbonate 
component that contributes to the calculated age. In summary, owing 
tothe small size of the dated coralloids BSP4 and BSPS, and the arbitrary 
nature of the micro-excavated spits, itis likely that individual aliquots 
average out a series of concentric growth layers and/or mounds of 
widely varying ages, thus explaining the presence of minor outliersin 
the dating sequence. Because the individual age estimates presented 
inthis study all represent an average of multiple layers of varying ages, 
the true minimum age of the underlying artwork is possibly older than 
that reported here. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 
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All relevant data are available from the corresponding author upon 
reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| The oldest hunting scene and therianthrope images 
known from Europe. a, b, The shaft scene from Lascaux (about 21-14 ka) (a). 
This rock art panel is widely interpreted as depicting a bird-headed human 
figure (b) being charged by a bison that it has wounded witha spear; ina, the 
latter object is visible below the partly disembowelled bison. Another object 
depicted in this scene possibly represents a spearthrower witha sculpted 


representation of a bird at the proximal end’*”°. c, d, The lion-man figurine 
from Hohlenstein-Stadel®. Carved in mammoth ivory, this 31.1-cm-tall image of 
Aurignacian age (about 40-39 ka) appears to represent a male human figure 
with the head of acave lion’. The image in bis a digital tracing of the relevant 
sectionina. Sources: Alamy, used under licence (a, c); Shutterstock, used under 
licence (d). 
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Extended Data Fig. 2|Leang Bulu’ Sipong 4 rock art site. a, b, Thesiteis 
located onthe east side of anisolated limestone karst tower. c, Cross-section 
and plan view of the cave site. The cave with the dated rock art panel is 
positioned ina limestone cliff face and forms the upper level or ‘annex’, above a 
valley-floor entrance cave and shelter complex (a, c). The entrance to Leang 
Bulu’ Sipong 4 is asmall opening about 7.5 m above the ground floor of the 
lower cave (a). The cave is lit by a natural opening on the northeast face (c). 


To lower level 


PLAN VIEW 


<zZz 


3m 


Thecaveitselfis formed ina sharply curved phreatic passage measuring 4 min 
maximum width, and whichis 5.9 m high at the entrance and 5.6 m high at the 
deepest point inside. The main rock art panel is situated in the light zone on the 
western wall of the cave, about 3 m above the ground floor surface (b). Other 
rock art inside the cave includes poorly preserved hand stencils and animal 
paintings. Aside from art, no other evidence for human occupation was 
observed inthe cave. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Details of pig 1 and pig 2. a, b, Pig 1shownina digital 
tracing (a) anda photograph enhanced using DStretch (b).c, Photograph of 
pig 2 enhanced using DStretch. Pig 1 measures 123 x 58cm. The painting is 
badly weathered. Much of the body area, and some of the head and mouth, are 
missing owing to at least two temporally distinct phases of erosion and flaking 
of the cave-wall surface. In the time that separated these periods of weathering, 
three narrow-fingered hand stencils” were created in the upper body area of 
the pig. No canine tusks are evident, but the animal is apparently portrayed 
with arow of premolars and molars in the maxilla and mandible; the teeth are 


ers» Animal 
Zen" figure? 


sharp and thus possibly relatively unworn—perhaps indicating that the pig was 
arelatively young adult. No sexual characteristics are evident. Pig 2 measures 
84 x 42 cmandis also substantially deteriorated: most of the head area, and 
considerable portions of the body, are missing. This pig is positioned to the 
rear of pig1and facesin the same direction as this larger suid. It appears as 
though it is following behind it. A prominent crest or tuft of head hair, 
represented by arowof short vertical lines on the crown, is evident inthe 
surviving part of the head area; this is a diagnostic morphological trait ofthe 
endemic Sulawesi warty pig (S. celebensis)”. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Details of therianthrope1.a, b, Therianthrope1shown appears to be pointed directly at the head area of this animal, and may once 


ina photograph enhanced using DStretch (a) and ina digital tracing (b). have connected with it; it is not possible to be certain because this part of the 
c, Photograph of therianthrope 1, enhanced using DStretch, positioned panelis missing owing to exfoliation. Therianthrope Lis depicted witha short, 
adjacent to the head area of pig1. On the leftmost side of the panel, curved mammal-like tail (d, highlighted with red arrow). Although the head 
therianthrope 1 (26 x 12cm) is facing towards pig 1andis possibly crouched area of therianthrope lis incomplete because of the deterioration of the cave 


downin an active position. Inits left hand it is holding along spear or rope that wall, a muzzle or beak-like face is also evident. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Details of therianthrope 2, anoaland anoa2. 

a, b, Therianthrope 2 and anoa2 shown ina digital tracing (a) and 

photograph (b). c, Photograph of therianthrope 2, enhancing using DStretch. 
d, Photograph, enhancing using DStretch, of the unidentified, possible human 
figure to the left ofanoa 1. Anoa2 measures 74 x 29 cm. Although deteriorated, 
anoa 2 is clearly a dwarf bovid based on the overall body form, long tapering 
neck and the two straight horns visible in the head area. Therianthrope 2is 
much smaller in size than anoa 2, and is positioned directly above it; 
therianthrope 2 appears to be holding a spear or rope that is entering (or 
attached to) the back of anoa 2. The area in which the head of therianthrope 2 
would have been has been obliterated by exfoliation of the cave-wall surface, 
but although both ofits arms are definitely human-like and it is evidently 


| Thers 3-8 
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grasping a spear or rope, the line of the back and the shape of the neck seem to 
be notably similar to that ofan anoa. Moreover, the bottom half of the figure is 
distinct from that of the top half, witha tapering profile that possibly merges 
into the base of a thick tail and with short, curved limbs splayed out to the side. 
In our opinion, this part of the body resembles the lower half of a lizard or 
crocodile. Itis thus possible that therianthrope 2 represents a composite of at 
least three different kinds of animals: a human, an anoa anda quadrupedal 
reptile. Anoa1, asmall and incomplete animal figure (51 x 24 cm) is also visible 
inthis part of the rock art panel. The head is missing but the overall form of the 
surviving portions of the body (which includes a tail) implies that it isan anoa. 
A possible human figure adjacent to anoa1, and another motif above and tothe 
left of it, are too poorly preserved for identification. 


Extended Data Fig. 6 | Details of therianthropes 3-8. All photographs have 
been enhanced using DStretch. a, Therianthrope 3 (5 x 3.cm) isa stick-like figure 
with upraised arms anda projecting muzzle-like face. Therianthrope 3 is the 
only one of the therianthropes at Leang Bulu’ Sipong 4 not depicted witha 
spear or rope. b, Therianthrope 4 (6.5 x 1cm) is an apparently bird-headed 
human figure holding a spear or rope.c, Therianthrope 5 (8 x 2cm) is poorly 
preserved, but seems to be a human figure witha face similar to that of 
therianthrope 1. The figure is positioned near an object that may bea spear or 
rope. d, Therianthrope 6 (5 x lcm) has a sinuous reptilian body and a bird-like 
face. Aspear or ropeis lying below this figure. e, Therianthrope 7 (6 x 2cm) 


apparently has a human body and upper arms (the legs are too poorly 
preserved for analysis), but has a pointy head and face that are not human-like 
in form. This figure is seemingly holding a very long spear or rope that is 
trailing from the chest area of anoa 3, just below the throat (Fig. 2c, d). 

f, Therianthrope 8 (4 x 1.7 cm) is also grasping an extremely long spear or rope 
using two human-like arms, but the shape of the body, neck and head of this 
figure—especially the elongate, projecting face—are not human-like. The 
object held by therianthrope 8 appears to trail from the lower neck or upper 
shoulder of anoa 3 (Fig. 2c, d). 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Coralloid speleothem sample BSP4.2, and U-series (n=5) (BSP4.2.1to BSP4.2.5) are indicated. The dotted lines represent 
dates. a, b, Location of the in situ speleothem overlying part of pig1.c, Cross- schematically the micromilling spits used during the subsampling procedure. 
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wall surface and layers of calcite comprising the speleothem that formed over decimal places. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Coralloid speleothem sample BSP4.3, and U-series (n=5) (BSP4.3.1to BSP4.3.5) are indicated. The dotted lines represent 
dates. a, b, Location of the in situ speleothem overlying part of pig1.c, Cross- schematically the micromilling spits used during the subsampling procedure. 
section of BSP4.3 showing the pigment layer sandwiched between the cave- 
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wall surface and layers of calcite comprising the speleothem that formed over places. 
the artwork. Solution U-series dates for a total of five micromilled subsamples 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Coralloid speleothem sample BSP4.4, and U-series subsamples (BSP4.4.1 to BSP4.4.3) are indicated. The dotted lines represent 
dates. a, Location of the in situ speleothem overlying part of anoa 2. b, Cross- schematically the micromilling spits used during the subsampling procedure. 
section of BSP4.4 showing the pigment layer sandwiched between the cave- Minimum dates are quoted as measured age minus 20, rounded to two decimal 
wall surface and layers of calcite comprising the speleothem that formed over places. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Coralloid speleothem sample BSP4.5, and U-series 
dates. a, Location of the in situ speleothem overlying part of anoa 3. b, Cross- 
section of BSP4.5 showing the pigment layer sandwiched between the cave-wall 
surface and layers of calcite comprising the speleothem that formed over the 
artwork. Solution U-series dates for a total of five (n=5) micromilled 
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subsamples (BSP4.5.1to BSP4.5.5) are indicated. The dotted lines represent 
schematically the micromilling spits used during the subsampling procedure. 
Minimum dates are quoted as measured age minus 20, rounded to two decimal 
places. 
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A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 
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For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 
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Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 
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Ecological, evolutionary & environmental sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Study description 


Research sample 


Sampling strategy 


Data collection 


Timing and spatial scale 


The study is a multidisciplinary research effort involving analysis and interpretation of prehistoric rock art in southern Sulawesi, 
Indonesia, as well as its direct-dating using Uranium-series analysis of overlying calcium carbonate materials (coralloid speleothem). 


The research sample comprises a total of four coralloid speleothem deposits directly associated with three animal motifs from a 
single rock art panel at a limestone cave (Leang Bulu' Sipong 4) in the Maros-Pangkep karst region of southwestern Sulawesi. 


Opportunistic - when coralloid speleothems or other calcite deposits deemed to be of sufficient quality for Uranium-series dating 
were found in direct association with rock art motifs relevant to the study topic we collected them as dating samples. 


Maxime Aubert collected the coralloid speleothems following procedures outlined in detail in the Methods section of the paper. 


The cave art site under study was discovered and recorded by our team in December 2017. The coralloid speleothem samples were 
collected by Maxime Aubert in February 2018. 
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Data exclusions n/a 
Reproducibility n/a 
Randomization n/a 
Blinding n/a 
Did the study involve field work? Yes No 


Field work, collection and transport 


Field conditions Leang Bulu' Sipong 4 is located in a near-coastal lowland tower karst region (Maros-Pangkep). The field area is near-equatorial 
and thus hot and humid for most of the year. Our field research was conducted during the driest part of the year (June to 
September), with the exception of the February 2018 sample collection trip which was conducted during the monsoonal wet 


season. 
Location The general location of the site is indicated in Figure 1 in the paper but specific co-ordinates are not provided to protect it from 
unauthorised visits, vandalism, etc. 

Access and import/export Samples were exported to Australia for dating under the material transfer agreement of the Memorandum of Understanding 
between the Indonesian scientific counterpart (ARKENAS) and Griffith University, and also following collaborative arrangements 
with other local stakeholders. 


Disturbance We removed small calcium carbonate deposits that had formed over the top of, and thus partially obscured, rock art motifs 
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Individual neurons in many cortical regions have been found to encode specific, 
identifiable features of the environment or body that pertain to the function of the 


region’ *. However, in frontal cortex, whichis involved in cognition, neural responses 
display baffling complexity, carrying seemingly disordered mixtures of sensory, 
motor and other task-related variables* ’. This complexity has led to the suggestion 
that representations in individual frontal neurons are randomly mixed and can only 
be understood at the neural population level*’. Here we show that neural activity in 
rat orbitofrontal cortex (OFC) is instead highly structured: single neuron activity 
co-varies with individual variables in computational models that explain choice 
behaviour. To characterize neural responses across a large behavioural space, we 
trained rats ona behavioural task that combines perceptual and value-guided 
decisions. An unbiased, model-free clustering analysis identified distinct groups of 
OFC neurons, each witha particular response profile in task-variable space. Applying a 
simple model of choice behaviour to these categorical response profiles revealed that 
each profile quantitatively corresponds to a specific decision variable, such as 
decision confidence. Additionally, we demonstrate that a connectivity-defined cell 
type, orbitofrontal neurons projecting to the striatum, carries a selective and 
temporally sustained representation of a single decision variable: integrated value. 
We propose that neurons in frontal cortex, as in other cortical regions, forma sparse 
and overcomplete representation of features relevant to the region’s function, and 
that they distribute this information selectively to downstream regions to support 


behaviour. 


The brain represents the external world in patterns of neural activity 
that guide adaptive behaviour. In many regions, individual cortical 
neurons respond to features, such as visual edges’, objects’ or spa- 
tial locations’, that reflect regional function. When examining frontal 
areas engaged in decision making, however, one is struck most of all by 
the complexity and diversity of their neuronal responses* “*"®, The 
difficulty in identifying structure in frontal cortical representations 
probably reflects the fact that cognitive variables are more challenging 
to define than simpler features such as visual edges. It is further chal- 
lenging to design behavioural tasks that engage the specific cognitive 
functions of frontal cortical neurons to sufficiently probe the relevant 
feature space. Asa result, itis unclear whether frontal cortex represen- 
tations are comprehensible in single neurons or instead require neural 
population analysis (for example, ‘random mixed selectivity”*”’, but 
see ref. '’). 


Behavioural task engaging orbitofrontal cortex 


We trained Long Evans rats on a complex reward-biased psychomet- 
ric olfactory discrimination task (Fig. 1a) that requires integration 


of decision confidence and reward value. This task separately varies 
perceptual uncertainty across trials and reward expectations across 
blocks. Choice accuracy varied systematically with stimulus difficulty; 
changing reward size induced rapid and sustained changes in choice 
biases and reaction times” (Fig. 1b, c and Extended Data Fig. la-e; 
see Methods), confirming that animals’ strategy maximized total 
reward (Extended Data Fig. 1f, g; see Methods). A model encoding key 
decision variables accounts for overall choice strategy (Fig. 1d, e) and 
trial-by-trial biases arising from previous outcomes (Extended Data 
Fig. 1h-l). 

We recorded 485 neurons from lateral orbitofrontal cortex (OFC) in 
three rats (Extended Data Fig. 2) and analysed the post-choice epoch 
when rats await an uncertain reward (‘reward anticipation’, Fig. 1a). We 
identified OFC neurons that encode canonical variables in our model, 
including decision confidence, with activity proportional to the evi- 
dence supporting the choice, but not influenced by expected reward 
size®”! (Fig. 2a, b). We also observed representations of other canoni- 
cal decision variables, including anticipated reward size (assuming 
a correct choice) and integrated value (that is, probability of reward 
for a given choice multiplied by reward size; Extended Data Fig. 3a). 
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Fig.1| Reward-biased psychometric odour discrimination task to probe 
decision-variable integration. a, Task design, single trial. We primarily 
analysed the 1s reward anticipation window. b, Behavioural performance is 
modified by block-wise changes in reward size. Choice biases emerged rapidly 
across blocks (5.45 + 0.48 trials to bias shift, mean +s.e.m., n= 67 sessions from 
3 rats).c, Average psychometric functions in unbiased, left- and right-bias 
blocks reveal systematic bias (30 sessions from one rat (C068)). d, Decision- 
variable model of choice behaviour in this task integrates variables from 
reward context (choice, size of potential reward, presence of reward) and 
sensory evidence to generate internal variables representing expected reward 
value and decision confidence. These combine to estimate integrated value, 
which determines choice probability. e, The relative value derived fromthe 
model explains choice behaviour (mean +s.e.m.,n=67 sessions from 3 rats). 


Clustered single neuron representations 


We next considered whether these OFC neurons were representative or 
outliers from a diverse population (Fig. 2b-g). We generated response 
profiles for each neuron across 42 task contingencies combining odour 
stimulus, reward size, behavioural choice, and previous trial outcome 
(Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 3b-d). We developed two improved 
statistical tests to examine deviations from random mixed selectivity 
(ePAIRS and eRP) and showed that OFC neurons do not encode ran- 
dom mixtures of available information””” (Extended Data Fig. 4a-l; 
see Methods). Instead, similarly tuned neurons are more common 
than expected (Fig. 2d, e and Extended Data Fig. 4e-m), and neuronal 
activity does not uniformly fill the space of available representations 
(Extended Data Fig. 3e, f). 

We used a model-free approach to identify clusters of OFC neurons 
with similar response profiles. To alleviate the challenges of a high- 
dimensional response space, we used nonlinear spectral clustering 
with bootstrap validation to identify clusters as strongly connected 
subcomponents of a neighbourhood graph (Fig. 2c; Methods). This 
analysis identified ~9 robust clusters (Fig. 2f), each encoding one ‘cat- 
egorical’ representation (Fig. 2g). 

As controls, we confirmed that clustering did not arise from segrega- 
tion ofneurons from different rats (Extended Data Fig. 5a, b), spatial pat- 
terning in the OFC (Supplementary Note 1 and Extended Data Fig. 5c-h), 
or data pre-processing (Extended Data Fig. Si, j; see Methods). Addition- 
ally, our approach was biased against finding such clusters in several 
ways (see Supplementary Discussion). 
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Fig.2|OFC neurons form nine discrete clusters. a, b, Response during reward 
anticipation for one neuron (unit 521). Activity in the unbiased block reflected 
evidence supporting animal’s choice (a), and matched expected response profile 
of representation of decision confidence (varying with choice evidence, but not 
reward size) (b).c, Analysis pipeline for cluster analysis. d, e, Distribution of 
nearest-neighbour angles (d) and projection angles (e) reveal non-random 
distribution in OFC population with angle magnitudes suggesting clustering 
(***P< 0.001 for both tests; Methods, Extended Data Fig. 4). f, Spectral clustering 
reveals nine robust groups of neurons, with high cluster stability across a range of 
hyperparameters (dashed box; adjusted rand index, ARI; see Methods for details 
of cross-validation). g, Sorted adjacency and correlation matrices reveal strong 
within-cluster similarity and between-cluster antagonism. CDF, cumulative 
distribution function; K-S, Kolmogorov-Smirnov; KNN, K nearest neighbours. 


Toconfirm reproducibility, we repeated our complete analysis onan 
independent cohort of four rats, and observed categorical selectivity 
in OFC neurons with only minor differences (639 neurons; Extended 
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Fig. 3 |OFC neuron clusters represent putative decision variables. Average 
response profiles for 4 out of 9 clusters (see Extended Data Fig. 7e for others). 
Each rowrepresents a cluster, with average normalized firing rate plotted 
across behavioural conditions. The first three conditions represent 
combinations of stimulus and choice in different reward blocks (unbiased, left, 
right bias). Reward size column represents tuning as a function of choice 
evidence and reward size blocks (left and right bias). Previous outcome column 


Data Fig. 4m, Extended Data Fig. 6 and Supplementary Note 2 ‘Cohort 
analysis’). 


Decision variable coding 


Although clusters were identified without model input, the average 
response profile of each cluster resembles a putative decision vari- 
able in the behavioural model (Fig. 3), including decision confidence 
(confidence™, cluster 2), integrated value (value, cluster 3), previous 
trial outcomes (previous outcome”, cluster 6), reward size (cluster 8), 
and others (Extended Data Fig. 7). 

We confirmed this correspondence by analysing three clusters— 
confidence™, confidence” and integrated value“—for which we had 
quantitative predictions. Confidence neuron (cluster 2) responses 
matched key expectations of statistical decision confidence®”" (Fig. 4a 
and Extended Data Fig. 8a). Neural activity increased with stimulus 
contrast for correct choices but decreased for errors (Fig. 4a, bottom 
left), and firing rates predicted choice accuracy regardless of stimulus 
identity (Fig. 4a, bottom right). The confidence” cluster showed the 
same characteristics, sign-reversed (Extended Data Fig. 8b). Integrated 
value” neurons (cluster 3, Fig. 4b) also matched predictions, repre- 
senting confidence and reward size in population averages (Fig. 4b, 
bottom left and Extended Data Fig. 8c) and correlates strongly with 
model estimates in individual neurons (Extended Data Fig. 8c (panels 
ii and vi)). Critically, firing rate tracked behavioural accuracy below 
50%, reflecting outcome probability for decisions made under reward 
bias (Fig. 4b, bottom right). 

We next considered how well the OFC population reflects deci- 
sion variables without specifying a particular model. We generated 
acanonical regression model of elementary task variables (for exam- 
ple, odour stimulus, choice side, expected reward) that combine to 
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represents tuning asa function of choice evidence and previous trial outcome 
(correct rewarded, error not rewarded). Tuning profiles suggest specific 
decision variables represented. For each cluster, we highlight the expected 
shape of response profile that indicates which putative decision variable is 
represented, including potential reward-size biases that differ from the non- 
biased condition (dashed line). Error bars shows.e.m. *P< 0.01, t-test. 


produce decision variables (for example, confidence, integrated value; 
Fig. 4c, Methods and Extended Data Fig. 8e). Individual OFC neurons 
and cluster-averaged responses were well fit by this elementary model 
(clusters, P< 1x10; neurons, P<1x10°; t-test, Fig. 4d), revealing that 
each neuron can be represented in a space spanned by task-relevant 
variables. 

Nevertheless, responses in this linear model may still represent 
arbitrary mixtures of task variables, rather than identifiable decision 
variables. As OFC neurons tend to represent coherent variables like inte- 
grated value“ (combining confidence™ and reward size; Extended 
Data Fig. 8d) rather than incoherent combinations (for example, con- 
fidence” and reward size™), we tested whether representations of 
canonical decision variables were enriched in OFC. To do so, we com- 
pared regressions of OFC responses using the canonical model against 
alibrary of models containing the same variables randomly mixed by 
basis set rotation (Fig. 4e; see Methods). Although both models can 
represent any combination of variables, only the canonical model rep- 
resents model-based decision variables sparsely. As expected, LASSO 
regression of cluster-averaged response profiles using the canoni- 
cal model had higher sparsity (smaller L1 penalty, P< 0.00042) with- 
out penalizing fit (P > 0.05; Fig. 4f-g and Extended Data Fig. 8f). We 
observed similar results for individual neurons (Fig. 4h and Extended 
Data Fig. 8g). Thus, OFC representations identified by model-free clus- 
tering correspond to the canonical elements of a decision-variable 
model. 

We observed similarly robust clustering in other epochs of the 
behavioural task, albeit with fewer clusters arising from the smaller 
number of behavioural variables in the stimulus and feedback epochs 
(Extended Data Fig. 7). Additionally, we observed structured transitions 
in decision-variable coding across epochs: neurons within a cluster 
were likely to co-cluster also in other epochs (Fig. 5a, Extended Data 
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Fig. 4| OFC clusters quantitatively encode the full decision-variable 
model. a, Response profile of neurons in cluster 2 correspond to decision 
variable confidence. Top panel shows peri-stimulus time histogram of 
normalized firing rate, grouped by evidence supporting choice. Bottom left 
panel shows firing rate as a function of stimulus difficulty and choice. 
Bottom right panel shows choice accuracy as a function of firing rate. b, 
Same convention as panel a for cluster 3, corresponding to decision variable 
integrated value”. c, Cartoon of decision-variable model regression fit. d, 
Mean response profiles of single neurons and averaged clusters were fit: 
error was lower for actual neurons than for trial-shuffled control, and 
dramatically lower for fits of cluster averages than for single neurons, 
clusters of trial-shuffled neurons, or random clusters. Error distributions 
were compared under cross-validation by bootstrap test. Error bars show 
s.e.m., with horizontal links showing significant differences. ***P< 0.001. e, 
Least absolute shrinkage and selection operator (LASSO) regression analysis 
of individual clusters. We used two sets of decision-variable models to fit 
average cluster response profile: canonical model using elementary task 
variable such as stimulus and choice side, and alternate models in which 
these elementary task variables are randomly mixed (for example, choice 
side + reward block type — stimulus evidence). f, g, Fits of canonical decision- 
variable model (DV model) to clusters required smaller mixture penalty (L1, 
***P < 0.001, sign rank test) than rotated variables (that is, mixtures of 
decision variables), with similar fitting error. NS, not significant; horizontal 
lines show tested comparisons across groups. h, Individual neurons are also 
better fit to canonical decision variables than their rotated versions: 
distribution of regression coefficients derived from fitting individual 
neuronal responses has higher kurtosis when fit with the canonical decision- 
variable model than with rotated models (P< 0.001; bootstrap test). 


Fig. 7 and Supplementary Note 3). An analogous clustering procedure 
focused on temporal features of neural activity revealed robust struc- 
ture in neuronal dynamics, with most neurons sparsely activated ina 
few task epochs and clustering into ~8 temporal profiles (Fig. 5b and 
Extended Data Fig. 9a-e). 


Cell-type-specific coding 

Seeking an anatomical substrate for these response profiles, we 
examined OFC neurons projecting to striatum (OFC-STR), a pathway 
important for reversal learning and choice value updating”*”®. We used 
retrograde viruses to target ChR2 to OFC-STR neurons and identified 
24 photo-tagged neurons based on signatures of direct light activation 
(Fig. Sc-e and Extended Data Fig. 10). Notably, their behavioural tuning 
and time course matched specific representations identified by model- 
free clustering (Fig. 5b). OFC-STR neurons significantly encoded trial 
outcome (23 out of 24, 5 positive, 18 negative), with activity sustained 
beyond the feedback period until the next trial. Negatively tuned 
OFC-STR neurons reduced their activity during the anticipation period 
(Fig. 5f, g), encoding negative integrated value. They increased their 
firing after negative outcomes during the feedback epoch, and sus- 
tained firing throughout the self-paced inter-trial interval, often for 
many seconds. This neuronal profile matched the dynamics of one 
temporal cluster, with the same transition from negative integrated 
value to sustained negative outcome coding (Fig. 5h, n= 96 neurons, 
cluster Bin Fig. 5b). These results, including a similar pattern for posi- 
tively tuned OFC-STR neurons (Extended Data Fig. 9f, g), suggest that 
the temporally structured and decision-variable-specific representa- 
tions in OFC are supported, at least in part, by cell-type-specific circuit 
organization. 


Representational logic of frontal cortex 


We used a behavioural task that combines perceptual and value- 
guided decision making to demonstrate that OFC representations 
are highly structured: encoding a small set of categorical represen- 
tations that correspond to coherent decision variables in specific 
task epochs. The functionally homogeneous encoding of decision 
variables by OFC-STR neurons further suggests that OFC response 
diversity is partly due to cell-type-specific organization. Sustained 
firing of OFC-STR neurons across trials encoded value, potentially a 
neural correlate of atemporal credit assignment mechanism. Along- 
side neuron-type-specific recordings in cortical and subcortical areas 
during behaviour” ”’, this result exposes an intimate connection 
between the functional and anatomical organization of cortex sup- 
porting computation. 

The internal decision variables guiding behaviour (for example, value) 
can only be indirectly determined, like identifying an object from its 
shadow, by conditioning neural activity on measurable task variables 
(for example, stimulus, choice). Consequently, categorical representa- 
tions of internal variables like decision confidence can appear mixed 
when examined as a function of external variables (Fig. 3). Our unbi- 
ased, model-free approach revealed that many hypothesized decision 
variables have a privileged but possibly task-dependent representation, 
constraining models of OFC function and clarifying its representational 
logic. 

This structured representation of decision variables has strong analo- 
gies to the framework of sparse and overcomplete representations 
providing efficient sensory encoding®’. OFC shares many similarities 
with these regions: sparse activation (Extended Data Fig. 3e, f), redun- 
dant encoding (Figs. 2 and 3) and representational sparsity (Fig. 4). We 
propose that this architecture is a fundamental feature of frontal cortex, 
with distinct cell types in OFC specializing in different computational 
functions to support adaptive behaviour. 
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Fig. 5| OFC-to-striatum projection neurons encode integrated value across 
task epochs. a, Cluster transitions across epochs: each box represents a 
neuroncluster in one epoch; lines between them represent neurons that belong 
tothe same cluster intwo epochs. Transitions in cluster identities across trial 
epochsare highly structured, with two neurons ina given cluster likely to 
remain inthe same clusters over time. b, Dynamics of response time course for 
eight temporal clusters (unrewarded trials, see Extended Data Fig. 9d).c, 
Retrograde targeting of channelrhodopsin-2 (ChR2) to striatum-projecting 
neurons in lateral OFC for optogenetic identification (white dashed lines 
indicate approximate border for lateral OFC), scale 500 xm. d, Laser pulse (blue 
band) aligned responses of an optogenetically identified neuron. e, Latency 
and timing jitter of spikes from laser pulse onset for identified OFC-STR 
neurons was short and low (horizontal bars show averages). f, Spike raster and 
average activity in single striatum-projecting neuron aligned to outcome 
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Methods 


Rats 

Nine male Long Evans rats (~300 g) were used for the study. Seven rats 
were purchased from Taconic Biosciences (NY, USA) and two rats were 
obtained from Shimizu Laboratory Supplies (Kyoto, Japan). The rats 
were pair-housed and maintained on a reverse 12 h light/dark cycle 
and tested during their dark period. Food was available ad libitum, and 
rats had scheduled access to water with daily body weight monitoring 
to ensure that body mass remained above 85% of initial weight. Rats 
received water during behavioural sessions, and ad libitum in the fol- 
lowing 30 min in their home cage. All procedures involving animals were 
carried out in accordance with National Institutes of Health standards 
and were approved by the Cold Spring Harbour Laboratory Institutional 
Animal Care and Use Committee and by the Animal Research Commit- 
tee of Doshisha University. 


Behavioural apparatus 

The behavioural setup consisted of three ports equipped with infra- 
red photodiodes; interruption of the infrared beam signalled port 
entry’. Odours were mixed with pure air to producea 1:10 dilution ata 
flow rate of 1 min“ using a custom-built olfactometer (Island Motion; 
AALBORG). Delivery of odours and water reinforcement was controlled 
using Pulse Pal* and Bpod (J. Sanders and A.K.) with custom software 
written in MATLAB. Water rewards were delivered from gravity-fed 
reservoirs regulated by solenoid valves 1s after the subject entered 
the choice port. 


Reward biased odour discrimination task 

Rats were trained and tested on areward-biased two-alternative forced 
choice (2AFC) odour discrimination task as follows. Rats self-initiated 
each trial with a nose-poke into the central port to receive the odour 
stimulus. After a variable delay (uniform distribution of 0.2-0.6s),a 
binary mixture of two pure odorants (S(+)-2-octanol and R(-)-2-octanol) 
was delivered at one of six concentration ratios ranging from 5% to 95% 
in pseudorandom order within a session. The specific odour ratios 
delivered were varied during training to produce graded accuracy 
levels from chance to near perfect performance. 

After a variable odour sampling time, rats responded by withdrawing 
from the central port, thus terminating odour delivery, and moved to 
the left or right choice ports. Choices were rewarded according to the 
dominant component of the mixture, thatis, at the left port for mixtures 
A/B> 50/50 and at the right port for A/B < 50/50. Reward amount was 
set to 0.025 ml inthe control blocks and was reduced to 0.3-0.5 of the 
original amount for either right or left in left-biased reward block or 
right-biased reward block, respectively. The specific reward bias was 
determined to encourage graded responses to the reduced reward- 
size side and avoid excessive bias towards the larger reward side. Error 
choices resulted in water omission and were signalled by white noise 
(Fig. 1a, b; except for cohort 2 rats, see Supplementary Note 2 ‘Cohort 
analysis’). Two additional rats (cohort 3) were tested ina version of the 
task without reward size manipulation. In each cohort, randomization 
was not required as all rats were treated similarly. 

In order to maximally utilize the psychometric response space, 
however, we intentionally modified the set of odour concentrations 
used in each session to generate a linearized set of choice probabilities 
(approximately [0, 0.2, 0.4, 0.6, 0.8, 1.0]) in the control block (that is, 
when reward sizes are equal; Fig. Ic). This linearized odour representa- 
tion is reported using the axis legend ‘% odour A’ in relevant figures. 


Training 

Rats were trained over the course of 4-6 weeks, with progressive intro- 
duction of each aspect of the task: imperative trials (not conditional 
on stimulus) followed by choice trials (conditional on the stimulus). 
Both trial difficulty and the delay before reward delivery were gradually 


increased until behaviour was stable; subsequently, reward bias was 
gradually introduced by expanding reward amount differences from 
baseline. 


Surgery 

Anaesthesia was induced with inhalation of 2.5% isoflurane and retained 
with intraperitoneal injections of ketamine (50 mg kg“) and medetomi- 
dine (0.4 mg kg“) at the onset of the surgery and supplemented as nec- 
essary based on the hind leg reflex. Body temperature was maintained 
using a heating pad (HoMedics). Rats were stereotactically implanted 
with custom-made microdrives in the left orbitofrontal cortex (targeted 
1.5mm above OFC (AP +3.7, ML +3.2, DV +3.0; AP, anterior—posterior; 
ML, medial-lateral; DV, dorsal—ventral). Following surgery, rats were 
administered ketoprofen (Fort Dodge Animal Health) as an analgesic 
(5 mg kg”). Rats were monitored during their recovery from surgery 
at least 7 days before recordings began. 


Electrophysiological recordings 

Custom-built light-weight microdrives were constructed for deep brain 
recording and optogenetic stimulation with an optic fibre and 8 tet- 
rodes. 3D printed microdrive bodies housed moveable shuttles that 
converted screw rotation into vertical motion advancing the shuttle 
and with it the attached tetrode and/or optical fibre. Individual tetrodes 
consisted of four twisted polyimide-coated nichrome wires (Precision 
Fine Tetrode Wire, Sandvik; single wire diameter 12 1m, gold plated to 
0.25-0.5 MO impedance). Extracellular recordings were acquired ona 
DigitalLynx data acquisition system (Neuralynx) with a sampling rate 
of 31.25 kHz. Tetrodes were advanced daily (approximately 90 im) 
after recording sessions so as to sample an independent population of 
cells across sessions and all the recorded neurons were analysed. For 
cohort 3 (2 rats, HA56 and HASS8), the OpenEphys system was used for 
recording with a sampling rate of 30 kHz. 


Histology 

Rats were anaesthetized (sodium pentobarbital; overdose) and then 
transcardially perfused with saline and 4% paraformaldehyde. The 
brains were removed and 100 pm serial coronal sections were prepared 
with a vibratome. Recording sites were marked by coating electrodes 
with fluorescent dye (Vybrant Dil, Invitrogen) or by electrolytic lesions. 


Viral injection 

To target striatum-projecting OFC neurons we used a retrograde 
labelling approach. For rats CO91, S11 and HAS6, we used adeno- 
associated virus (AAV) 2/9 serotype (5E12 pp ml (physical particle 
ml”) UNC Vector Core Facility) carrying EFla-DIO-ChR2-EYFP* or 
hSyn-DIO-{mCAR},,-{ChR2},,,(ref. °°) and CAV2-Cre 4.1E12 pp mI 
(ref. +) (Montpellier vectorology platform), injected on the same 
day into 4-week-old rats in OFC and striatum, respectively. For 
rat HA58 AAV retro®, AAV-Syn-ChR2(H134R)-GFP (AddGene) was 
injected in the striatum. Rats were anaesthetized using 2.5% isoflu- 
rane and their eyes were protected with ophthalmic lubricant (Pura- 
lube Vet Ointment, Dechra Pharmaceuticals). Rats were placed ina 
stereotaxic apparatus (David Kopf Instruments, or Narishige) and 
the skull was levelled along both the antero-posterior and medio- 
lateral axis to allow the target coordinates: OFC (AP, +3.7 mm; ML, 
3.2 mm; DV, 3.0 and 2.7 mm) and striatum (AP, +1.2 mm; ML, 2.3 mm; 
DV, 6.3 and 6.0 mm). At each dorso-ventral level, 150 nl virus was 
injected slowly for 4 min via a glass pipette pulled (P-97 Flaming/ 
Brown Micropipette Puller, Sutter Instruments) from borosilicate 
capillaries (5 pl; tip diameter 20 pm). Injections were carried out by 
delivering brief pulses of pressure using Picospritzer II (Parker) ora 
micropump (UltraMicroPump III, WPI). After injections, the pipette 
was Slowly pulled out after a5 min waiting time. Rats were housed 
in their home cage and training commenced once they reached 
14 weeks of age. 


Optical stimulation 

Optical stimulation was performed as previously described”. In brief, 
amultimode optical fibre (55 pm diameter NA = 0.22, Polymicro Tech- 
nologies) was coupled via a modified LC-LC type connector toa multi- 
mode fibre (126 pm diameter NA = 0.27, CablesPlus), which collected 
light from a blue laser (473 nm; 50 mW; Ultralasers). Maximal power 
at the tip of the fibre ranged from 6 to 15 mW of total output. The light 
stimulation protocol (15-30 min) for optogenetic tagging was per- 
formed at the end of each recording session consisting of varying fre- 
quencies (10, 20 and 40 Hz with1 ms or3 ms light pulses) and intensities 
(0.1-10 mW) to enable reliable identification of directly light-activated 
neurons (Extended Data Fig. 10). 


Behavioural data analysis 

Each trial was defined by the stimulus presented, the animal’s choice, 
and the reward associated with each choice. We calculated the odour 
sampling duration (OSD) as the difference between odour valve actua- 
tion and the odour port exit, with 100 ms subtracted to account for 
the delay from valve opening to odour reaching the nose (Fig. la and 
Extended Data Fig. 1e, 1). 

Daily behavioural sessions consisted of 821+ 11 (mean +s.e.m.) tri- 
als for cohort 1 (67 sessions), 893 + 33 for cohort 2 (42 sessions) and 
683 +19 for cohort 3 (photo-tagged rats, 47 sessions). For each ses- 
sion, we calculated behavioural accuracy as the fraction of correct 
choices, excluding trials in which OSD was less than 100 ms (0.47% of 
all trials) and trials in which no choice was made before the trial was 
terminated (0.82% of trials). Error bars are mean +s.e.m. (nacross rats) 
or mean +s.d. (n across sessions). 

The effect of odour contrast on accuracy or OSD was tested using 
one-way ANOVA with pairwise comparisons between different mixture 
contrast ratios at a significance level of P< 0.0125 (that is, adjusted for 
multiple comparisons). 


Behavioural choice model 
We developed a computational model for our behavioural task to 
describe the integration of sensory and reward information by the 
animal. In doing so, we aimed to predict choice behaviour for both 
biased and unbiased blocks, under four assumptions: (1) we assumed 
that animals rapidly learned and maintained a constant reward size 
estimate for each choice option within a given reward block. This is 
justified by the observation that animals adapted to new bias blocks 
within ~5 trials (Fig. 1b). (2) We assumed that animals engaged in our 
sensory discrimination task exploited the odour mixture to generatea 
choice (estimating the dominant mixture) but also to generate an inter- 
nal estimate of outcome likelihood (correct or error) for each choice 
option (left or right)®. (3) We assumed that relative reward estimates, 
R,and outcome likelihood, L =P(correct | percept, choice), associated 
with each choice are integrated multiplicatively to generate an estimate 
of integrated value, V=R x L. (4) Rats chose the option with the larger 
value. Under this assumption, the choice probability of each optionis 
proportional to the relative value of the available choices. 

Reward size: to formalize this variable, we defined the expected 
relative reward size, R,, for each option in a particular block as 
follows: 


Ry= sR 
Weontrol 
where W, is water reward amount for choice option A (that is, left or 
right) in reward-biased blocks and W, is water reward amount in control 
block (W,ontro.)- Animals showed approximately linear dependence on 
relative reward size during the task. 

Outcome likelihood: animals typically showed a sigmoid psycho- 
metric response profile across a range of odour cues. We estimated the 


subjective likelihood, L,, of outcome for the left choice for a particular 
stimulus based onthe psychometric function itself. For example, ifan 
animal responded to odour pair A/B = (55%/45%) by choosing the left 
port on 60% of trials, then the animal’s estimated probability of success 
(L,) on that odour pair would be 0.6. Note that we used the estimated 
outcome likelihood to explain choice probability under reward size 
manipulation (or previous outcome effect). 

Choice value: the value of each choice was estimated as a product 
of outcome likelihood and relative reward size: 


Vy =Ly (Ryw) 


where wis the weighting coefficient that determines reward size sen- 
sitivity and X denotes the choice side (that is, left or right). 

Choice probability: Choice probability for choosing left was propor- 
tional to the relative reward value: 


y 
\W.+ VR 


and was matched to the actual behavioural choice probability function 
(Fig. 1d) by fitting one free parameter, w. Note that w was set to 1 forthe 
choices associated with normal reward size (so w does not cancel out in 
the function above) and therefore values for left and right choices are 
always asymmetric in the bias block. The coefficient of determination 
R? was calculated by squaring the correlation between the model- 
derived estimate of P, and actual choice data. 

Previous outcome bias: we extended this model to explain choice bias 
following correct or error trials in the control block. Since rats could 
differentially weigh the value of previously rewarded and unrewarded 
trials (beyond the sign difference), we independently estimated subjec- 
tive values after previous correct and error choices. To estimate sub- 
jective value for previously correct and error trials, we used Vy=L,W¢, 
for previously correct and V,=L,w,, for previously error trials. For the 
unchosen side, we set V,=L,as a reference. L, represents the outcome 
likelihood and X denotes the choice side (that is, left or right). Then, 
we fit the choice probability as a function of relative integrated value 
as described above to find the w, and w, that minimized the squared 
error. See Extended Data Fig. 1h-I. 

As noted above, the linearized odour stimulus representation is 
reported using the axis legend ‘% odour A’. 


Behavioural strategies 

In the reward-biased psychometric task used here, animals’ perfor- 
mance is limited by two factors: (1) the difficulty of the psychometric 
task, which produces probabilistic rewards on many trials; and (2) the 
reward bias across trials, which provides inferior rewards in response 
to some choices. Within the limits of an animal’s psychometric per- 
formance, the optimal reward-maximization strategy is to generate 
choices bases on an integrated estimate of choice value—estimated 
hereasa multiplicative integration of outcome likelihood (confidence) 
and reward size associated with each choice. 

To demonstrate that rats do indeed perform such optimal integra- 
tion, we first modelled several inferior strategies (Extended Data 
Fig. 1f, g). Psychometric-only model: we modelled a strategy that 
relies on baseline psychometric performance to generate an estimate 
of the total reward available if an animal’s choices only depended on 
outcome likelihood (ignoring reward size information). Reward-only 
model: we generated a model in which animals always choose the 
port associated with the larger reward (ignoring sensory evidence). 
Integrative model: for each session, expected reward amount was 
calculated as: 


; 
Expected reward amount = YR) 


n=1 
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where L, is reward likelihood for trial n,R,,is reward size in trial n. Reward 
likelihood was approximated based on the psychometric function 
across sessions, and 7 is total number of trials in a session. For psy- 
chometric-only and reward-only models, either R,, or L, was fixed to 
the average values for appropriate to any given block. 

Extended Data Fig. If, g shows that animals outperformed either 
the psychometric-only or the reward-only model. In addition, they 
showed hallmarks of reward-biases psychometric performance as 
described above, including the observations that the magnitude of 
reward bias is highest under maximal uncertainty (Fig. 1c), and that the 
choice probability is strongly correlated with the model (Fig. le). On 
the basis of this we infer that rats are performing a reward-maximizing 
integration of sensory evidence and reward contingencies, with their 
overall performance limited by the available sensory evidence within 
the difficult psychometric task. 


Spike detection and sorting 

Spikes were manually sorted into single-unit clusters (presumptive 
single neurons) off-line based on peak amplitude and waveform energy 
using the MClust software (A. D. Redish). Clusters were considered as 
single units only when the following criteria were met: (1) refractory 
period violations were less than 1% of all spikes; and (2) the isolation dis- 
tance, which was estimated as the distance from the centre of identified 
cluster to the nearest cluster on the basis of the Mahalanobis distance, 
was greater than 20*. Units were sorted blind to any other criteria. 


Optogenetic identification of tagged units 

To identify photo-tagged neurons we used the Stimulus-Associated 
spike Latency Test (SALT; see supplementary note 1 of ref. *8 fora 
detailed description). SALT is a statistical test to determine whether 
optogenetic activation caused a significant change in the timing of 
spikes after stimulation onset. Specifically, the distribution of first 
spike latencies relative to the light pulse, assessed in a10 ms window 
after light stimulation, was compared to epochs of the same duration 
in the stimulus-free baseline period. The choice of 10 ms window size 
provided sufficient statistical power without limiting the number of 
detected neurons. 

Light-evoked spikes were defined based on the peak of PSTH during 
the 10 ms after light onset. Well-isolated single units (see above for the 
criterion) with significant correlation of average waveforms between 
spontaneous and the light-evoked spikes (Pearson’s r> 0.85) as well as 
reliable spike generation (probability >0.4, P< 0.01, SALT) were identi- 
fied as striatal projecting neurons. The activated neurons formed a dis- 
tinct cluster in the space defined by spike latency, jitter and probability 
of the first spike (Extended Data Fig. 10g). Identified neurons showed 
strong correlation of the light-evoked and spontaneous spike wave- 
forms (median correlation coefficient, 0.99; s.e., 0.0068; range, 0.89 
to 1.0; Extended Data Fig. 10f). The median reliability of light-evoked 
responses was 0.61 (s.e., 0.036; range, 0.1 to 0.9) for low-frequency 
stimulation (10 Hz for n= 22 neurons; 20 Hz for n=2 neurons). 


Spike train analysis 

We analysed single unit data from 146 behavioural sessions from 9 rats. 
Unless otherwise stated, spike trains were smoothed by convolution 
with a Gaussian kernel (0 = 15 ms) to obtain a spike density function 
(SDF) for the analysis of the temporal profile of neuronal activity. For 
most analyses, we focused our analysis on the ‘reward anticipation 
period’ while rats remained at one of the choice ports. 

For cohort 1 (rats CO51, CO52 and C068), neuronal responses were 
analysed for 485 well-isolated neurons that had a non-zero firing rate 
during the anticipation window. For cohort 2 (rats CO91, S11, VO3 and 
VO5), neuronal responses were analysed for 639 well-isolated neurons 
that had a non-zero firing rate during the anticipation window. For 
cohort 3 (rats HA5S6 and HAS58), neuronal responses were analysed 
for 383 well-isolated neurons. This cohort was used only for OFC to 


striatum projection neurons and because the rats were tested with- 
out reward size manipulation these were not included in any of the 
clustering analyses. 

For cohort 1and 2, response profiles were generated across 48 con- 
ditions (Fig. 2b) with six conditions dropped due to frequent miss- 
ing values (Extended Data Fig. 5i, j). The matrix of response profiles 
was subject to de-noising and imputation of sparse missing values 
using probabilistic principal components analysis (pPCA). To retain 
full population diversity in downstream analyses, coefficients were 
truncated to retain 90% of between-neuron variance, resulting ina 
set of coefficients for each neuron ina 21-dimensional response space 
(Extended Data Fig. 3b). 

Although PCA is notoriously susceptible to over-interpretation, 
we note that approximately the first seven (accounting for ~60% of 
observed variance) resemble somewhat distorted mixtures of common 
decision variables (the first three are shown as Extended Data Fig. 3d). 
The interpretability of such eigenvectors as dominant neuronal tuning 
curves is limited by the assumption that the data are distributed asa 
multivariate Gaussian, andthe number of eigenvectors resembling deci- 
sion variables can be smaller than the actual number of unique decision 
variables if those decision variables are not linearly independent. For 
example, a 2D space for which the basis vectors represent confidence 
and reward size could contain representations of three distinct deci- 
sion variables (confidence, reward size and choice value). We therefore 
sought to understand whether neurons in sucha space show random 
mixed selectivity, or instead form categorical representations that align 
to putative decision variables using more detailed analyses. 


Tests for random mixed selectivity 

The assumption of random mixed selectivity is pervasive in the interpre- 
tation of cortical areas, but is rarely quantified directly. Here, we outline 
an improved set of tests that are appropriate for multi-dimensional 
neuronal data, drawing on the idea that random mixed selectivity is 
observed when neuronal responses can be represented as a multiple 
Gaussian (or similar) distribution. 

Random mixed selectivity in this population was assessed using 
two novels methods: the ‘elliptical projection angle index of response 
similarity’ test (ePAIRS) and the ‘elliptical random projection’ test (eRP). 
In brief, these non-parametric tests assess whether the set of neuronal 
response profile are evenly distributed throughout the representational 
space, while accounting for differences in dimension size and tolerating 
changes in the magnitude of each response. 

We formulate our approach as follows. We will first recapitulate a 
fairly standard approach to analysis of neuronal populations, and then 
discuss a deviation from some of its assumptions. We assume that we 
have recorded a set of n g-dimensional response profiles X”’. Each 
column of X corresponds to a single stimulus or task condition, and 
each rowcorresponds toa single neuron. This set of response profiles 
is usually z-scored, and de-noised to d dimensions using principal com- 
ponents analysis, retaining only atruncated set of d-dimensional coef- 
ficients for each neuron, along witha set of dg-dimensional orthogonal 
loading vectors. 

For a set of z-scored response profiles as a row of X, PCA follows as 
X’X= UU where columns of Uencode the set of n loading vectors, and 
scores or coefficients are recovered as S = XU. The loading vectors are 
ranked by their contribution to the overall between-neuron variance 
of the neuronal population, represented by an associated eigenvalue 
on the diagonal of 2. For the truncated decomposition using only the 
first dcolumns of U, S can be considered a de-noised rotation of X. 
As such, the first columns of B represent the axes of maximum popula- 
tion variance. 

PCA has an intrinsic assumption of normality, and a stronger assump- 
tion that each dimension of X is independent. If this is met, loadings of S 
followa multivariate Gaussian distribution, with the size of each dimension 
representing the between-neuron variance in the underlying variation. 


Under the assumption of normality, the coefficients in S for each neu- 
ron are drawn independently for each neuron—f (and only if) this is true 
of the population as a whole, it can be said to show random mixed 
selectivity. 

As an example, we present the population of synthetic neurons in 
Extended Data Fig. 4a—d. In each panel we show the coefficients of 
neurons in two dimensions; these neurons are also split into two sub- 
populations (blue and red). The populationin the top panels (Extended 
Data Fig. 4a, b) have equal variance in each dimension, where those in 
the bottom panels (Extended Data Fig. 4c, d) have unequal variance. All 
of these populations may show simple mixed selectivity as long as the 
dimensions of variance (that is, loading vectors contained in columns 
of U) arise as combinations of relevant task variables (labelled here as 
Dimension 1and Dimension 2). 

However, this is not equivalent to random mixed selectivity, which 
is astatement of how the representation of each dimension is distrib- 
uted across the population. The populations shown in the left panels 
(Extended Data Fig. 4a, c) show independent coefficients for each 
dimension, and thus show random mixed selectivity. 

Neurons in the right panels (Extended Data Fig. 4b, d) have the same 
overall variance structure across the entire population: that is, the 
size of each dimension in the right panels matches the size of each 
dimension inthe left panels. However, they do not show random mixed 
selectivity, because each neuron belongs to a subpopulation in which 
the coefficients in each dimension are no longer independent. 

Many tests of random mixed selectivity begin from the intuition 
of symmetry: if the coefficients of a distribution are drawn indepen- 
dently and identically distributed (i.i.d), then the overall distribution 
should be rotation invariant, and show spherical symmetry”. This intui- 
tion is correct in the case where dimensions are of equal size (that is, 
spherical distributions; Extended Data Fig. 4a, b), but not where dimen- 
sions are of unequal size (that is, elliptical distributions; Extended 
Data Fig. 4c, d). Notably, essentially all neuronal datasets are elliptical 
for the simple reason that some representations are more prevalent 
than others. 

Here we adapt and validate two tests for spherical symmetry that 
can beused for elliptical distributions. We define these tests based on 
two recently reported non-parametric tests for rotational invariance 
that are applicable to spherical distributions: the projection angle 
index of response similarity test (PAIRS”), and a modified random 
projection test (RP”). 

The PAIRS test was first presented by ref.”. PAIRS approaches the prob- 
lem as follows. (1) Given a d-dimensional dataset X(n x d), calculate for 
each rowin X the cosine distance to its nearest neighbour. Calculate the 
empirical median of these nearest-neighbour distances as é . (2) Generate 
aset of mbootstrap distributions Y(Y,...Y,,,), aS spherical d-dimensional 
Gaussians. For each Y*, calculate the distribution of nearest-neighbour 
angles, and pool these measurements to generate a bootstrap distribu- 
tion B(b,...5,,). (3) Calculate the likelihood that the dataset X shows sig- 
nificant clustering as the empirical expectation P=E(é <8). 

The intuition here is that, for any plausible form of clustered data, 
median nearest neighbour distances are likely to be smaller than those 
for uniformly distributed data. This assumption does not hold under 
some pathological but non-random distributions (for example, points 
that are regularly spaced). 

The RP test was first presented by ref. ? as the RPk test, with our 
implementation based on that of B. Lau (https://github.com/brian-lau/ 
highdim). The RP test is similar to PAIRS in that it derives from a com- 
parison of angle distributions. Specifically, for a spherical d-dimen- 
sional dataset X, we (1) generate a set of krandom vectors as rows of a 
matrix Z(k x d), drawn uniformly across d dimensions. By default, the 
dimensions are of equal size (but see below). (2) Calculate the distribu- 
tion of projection angles for each row in Z onto each row in X. Each of 
these k distributions is notated as a vector e,. (3) Generate a set of m 
bootstrap distributions Y(y,...y,,), as spherical d-dimensional 


Gaussians. Calculate the distribution of projection angles for each 
point in each distribution Y* onto each vector in Z. Each such distribu- 
tionis notated as B,,,.. (4) For eachk, calculate the Kolmogorov-Smirnov 
statistic between the empirical distribution e, and each bootstrap 
sample B*,.. The median Kolmogorov-Smirnov statistic is designated 
as the empirical observation é. (5) For each k, calculate Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov statistics between all m(m — 1) pairs B,,,. Pool all such Kol- 
mogorov-Smirnov statistics as the bootstrap distribution b. (6) 
Compare the median empirical-versus-bootstrap observation é to the 
bootstrap-versus-bootstrap distribution b. As larger Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov statistics reflect larger deviations between distributions, we 
define the probability that X is spherically uniform as P=E(é <=b). 

We note that this formulation is distinct from the RPk test proposed 
by Cuesta-Albertos and colleagues”, who suggested a direct com- 
parison of Kolmogorov-Smirnov P values with Bonferroni correction. 
We find that method to have low specificity and to be unstable under 
minor noise levels, and suggest the Monte Carlo procedure used here 
as amore reliable alternative. 

As validation of our concern about sphericity, we note that both 
PAIRS and RP will correctly categorize the spherical uniformity of 
Extended Data Fig. 4a, and correctly detect the deviation from spheri- 
cal uniformity in Extended Data Fig. 4b, d. However, both tests will also 
report that the distribution in Extended Data Fig. 4c is not spherically 
uniform (Extended Data Fig. 4e, i). This is at odds with the intuition that 
the elliptical distribution in Extended Data Fig. 4c still shows random 
mixed selectivity. 

Asacompensation for this effect, we can simply alter both the RP test 
and PAIRS test to use elliptical bootstrap distributions that match the 
variance structure of the test data. This is done by drawing bootstrap 
distributions Y from elliptical normal distributions that match the 
distribution sizes A, observed in X. 


Y=N(0,1, D) 
Y={y, xAj} for each dimension size A 


The resulting set of vectors can be used to generate a bootstrap dis- 
tribution, because although it is not uniform onthe unit hypersphere, 
it does arise from a matching spherically uniform Gaussian distribu- 
tion. We refer to the resulting tests as ‘elliptical’ tests: ePAIRS and eRP. 

To validate our approach, we conducted simulations using a set of 
point distributions that matched the variance structure observed in 
our OFC data (Extended Data Fig. 3c), but were otherwise either dis- 
tributed uniformly or contained synthetic clusters generated as von 
Mises distributions (Extended Data Fig. 4e, f) and eRP (Extended Data 
Fig. 4i,j). PAIRS and ePAIRS tests were conducted with 1,000 bootstrap 
samples, across 30 replicates. The RP and eRP tests were conducted 
with 20 bootstrap distributions and 500 samples in each bootstrap 
distribution. 

As expected, we observed that both the spherical PAIRS and RP tests 
produced frequent false-positive results for data that were known to 
be drawn froma uniform elliptical distribution (Extended Data Fig. 4e, 
i). The improved eRP and ePAIRS tests, however, generally correctly 
distinguish between clustered and un-clustered data (Extended Data 
Fig. 4f, j). Generally, the eRP test appears to have better sensitivity in 
identifying non-uniformity in the form of von Mises distributions, 
but we have not attempted to generalize this result to other models 
of non-uniformity. 

This approach gives rise to several empirical results. First, we observe 
that the spherical RP and PAIRS tests are subject to extremely high type 1 
(false positive) errors when presented with data from an elliptical Gauss- 
ian distribution. Nevertheless, this result does not necessarily invalidate 
the approach of ref. ”, for which the non-corrected test is simply the 
most conservative case for the result they ultimately observed (that 
is, apparent uniformity and random mixed selectivity). 
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After correction, we observe that the elliptical random projection 
(eRP) and elliptical PAIRS (ePAIRS) tests correctly fail to reject the 
hypothesis of spherical uniformity for the uniform Gaussian distri- 
bution, but correctly detect the deviation for the clustered von Mises 
distributions. In general, the eRP test appears to have greater sensitivity 
for weakly clustered von Mises distributions. 

Animplicit variable in much of this analysis is the dimensionality of 
the observed dataset d. Our approach throughout this paper has been 
to only minimally de-noise our dataset and retain 21 dimensions that 
account for 90% of population variance. However, analyses presented 
in Extended Data Fig. 4e, f, i,j account for variations ind and show that 
our main result is invariant across d. 


Spectral clustering 

Spectral clustering was performed using standard techniques ona 
binary adjacency matrix*”*’, including Shi and Malik normalization of 
the Laplacian followed by k-means clustering of the small eigenvectors 
(Extended Data Fig. 3f). 

The adjacency matrix was generated by identifying the k-nearest 
neighbours under a cosine or correlation distance metric. Hyperpa- 
rameters, including number of nearest neighbours (k), the number 
of clusters (c), were selected by maximizing the adjusted Rand Index 
(ARI). For ARI analysis, 100 bootstrap samples were generated for each 
hyperparameter combination, with a sub-sampling fraction of 0.9. 
Similar results were observed for both cosine and correlation distance 
metrics; the results of a correlation metric are shown in Fig. 2e, f. Peak 
ARI in this dataset (ARI ~ 0.65) was significantly higher than expected 
from trial-shuffled datasets (ARI ~ 0; P< 0.01; t-test), or from datasets 
in which each dimension of the response profile was independently 
shuffled (ARI ~ 0; P< 0.01; t-test). 


Regression analysis 

For the decision-variable model, we first defined a set of five putative 
decision variables: (1) the choice that the rat just made (left or right); 
(2) stimulus uncertainty (that is, stimulus difficulty conditional on 
choice); (3) expected reward size for each trial; (4) outcome of the 
previous trial; and (5) overall block type (biased or unbiased). Each 
variable was parameterized as az-scored vector corresponding to the 
conditions in which it was relevant, with irrelevant conditions masked 
by setting them to zero. This set of vectors—appropriately masked and 
z-scored—was used as the model or design matrix for the regressions 
that follow. 

Using this design matrix, we fit the z-scored response profile of each 
neuron, or thez-scored average response profile arising from each cluster 
of neurons. Because some conditions may be missing for each neuron, 
these were imputed using probabilistic PCA (see ‘Spike train analysis’). 

For the regression in Fig. 4c, d, these variables were used in a non- 
penalized linear regression. For the penalized regression in Fig. 4e-h, 
these variables were used in a LASSO regression using the glmnet pack- 
age. We used the traditional LASSO representation 


| 
min5|y— (Ax + Xo)|| +All) 
x 


where y is the response profile of a neuron or cluster, A is the design 
matrix, and xis the set of recovered coefficients. 

The regularization parameter A was selected to minimize the error 
of tenfold cross-validation. The overall error of each fit was measured 
as root-mean square error (RMSE). 

To generate each of the null models, we applied a random rotation 
of the design matrix, equivalent to rotating the axes of the LASSO 
cartoon depicted in Fig. 4e. In anon-penalized regression, this rota- 
tion results in no change in overall fitting error. In an L1-penalized 
regression, however, the L1 penalty will rise, but only if the output 


variable (that is, the neuronal response profile) does in fact represent 
a sparse combination of the elements of the design matrix (that is, the 
decision variables). 

For each regression, we computed the reconstruction error and mix- 
ture penalty (L1 penalty, or sum of absolute value of all coefficients). We 
observed significant increase in the mixture penalty when the regres- 
sion was performed with the non-canonical null models. The average 
values for RMSE and L1 penalty are shown in Extended Data Fig. 8g. 

Note that in Fig. 4f, g we omitted the cluster corresponding to ‘con- 
ditional updating’ for this analysis, because all of the neurons in this 
cluster arose from a single rat and because the response profile of this 
cluster was a poor fit to any hypothesized set of decision variables. 

We performed thesame regression onthe response profiles of individual 
neurons. For some conditions, we had relatively few trials to enter into the 
average response (<5); therefore, we limited our approach to a twofold 
cross-validation, repeated 20 times. We examined the RMSE and L1 penalty 
of fits using the canonical decision variable model as well as a set of 20 
random rotations of that model. In total, we performed 400 regressions 
for each of 485 neurons, scanning across a set of 10,000 lambda values. We 
observed that the L1 penalty was significantly lower for regressions using 
the canonical model as opposed to rotated models (P= 0.002; sign rank 
test; Extended Data Fig. 8f) with no difference in overall error. 

In addition, we repeated this analysis after removing neurons that 
were poorly fit by the regression (that is, lacking a local minimum in 
reconstruction error, or for which all regression coefficients were less 
than1x 107°) and observed similar results (retained 319 cells; P=0.01, 
sign rank test). 

To provide acomplementary analysis that did not rely on cross- 
validation, we performed a similar regression in which the neuronal 
response profile of all neurons was fit via a multi-response Gaussian 
with no penalization. This approach minimizes the Frobenius norm 
of the full error matrix: 


A 2 
min; > Iy- (Ax+Xo) ||, 
x 


which has the convenient property that it is invariant under rotation 
(that is, simultaneous rotation of the neuronal response matrix and 
the design matrix). 

This analysis produces 2,425 coefficients total (arising from 485 
neurons and 5 coefficients per neuron). We treated this as a single dis- 
tribution, and considered that the kurtosis of this distribution would 
be highest when the decision variables contained in the design matrix 
were maximally aligned with individual neuronal responses (Fig. 4g). 
This intuition is analogous to that underpinning independent com- 
ponents analysis, which directly seeks the axes on which data deviate 
froma Gaussian distribution”. 

We therefore compared the kurtosis of the coefficients distribution 
under the canonical decision variable model to that observed for fits 
under a set of random rotations (Fig. 4h). As expected, we observed 
significantly higher kurtosis under the canonical model than expected 
from random rotations (P= 0.000266, sign rank test; P< 0.002, boot- 
strap test). Together with the results of the standard LASSO analysis, 
these results demonstrate that individual neuronal response profiles 
are sparsely loaded onto the decision variable model. 


Epoch analysis 

We repeated the same clustering procedure as described above for two 
additional task epochs (the stimulus epoch and the feedback epoch). 
For the stimulus epoch, we included all spikes from the start of odour 
delivery until the rat left the centre port. For the feedback epoch, 
we included all spikes in the 500 ms following the revelation of the 
outcome. See Supplementary Note 3 ‘Epoch analysis’ for further 
details. 


Temporal dynamics clustering 

For temporal clustering, we first constructed a feature vector for 
each neuron by calculating the average firing rate in 10 ms consecu- 
tive, non-overlapping time bins smoothed with a Gaussian kernel 
(sigma =50 ms) and aligned to several task events (that is, centre poke, 
stimulus delivery, side poke, outcome). To allow for averaging firing 
rates across trials despite variable task epochs, we divided each task 
epoch into a fixed number of bins (one bin on average corresponds 
to 10 ms) and calculated the firing rate for each bin (pre-poke epoch, 
50 bins; pre-stimulus epoch, 45 bins; stimulus epoch, 50 bins; move- 
ment epoch, 30 bins; anticipation epoch, 100 bins; feedback epoch, 
150 bins; see figure 10 in ref. *°). We then averaged the firing rate for 
each bin across trials to construct a trial-averaged, time-normalized 
feature vector separately for all correct and all error trials. Next we 
generated the full feature matrix by aligning the z-scored firing rates 
of all recorded neurons (cohort land Cohort 2 with at least 1 Hz firing 
rate and sufficiently long pre-stimulus period), concatenating correct 
and error trial averages to yield a 850-dimensional feature matrix with 
n=679 neurons. We reduced the number of feature dimensions (that 
is, time points) using PCA retaining 90% of variance (14 PCs). This fea- 
ture space was used for spectral clustering following the same proce- 
dure as above. Spectral clustering yielded robust clusters validated by 
bootstrap stability using the adjusted rand index and the most stable 
clustering was obtained for hyperparameters n= 8 clusters and k=13 
nearest neighbours. 

No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 

The datasets generated during and/or analysed during the 
current study are available from the corresponding author upon 
request. 


Code availability 


Software for ePAIRS and eRPis available at https://github.com/Kepec- 
sLab/EllipticalClustering. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Rat behaviour reflects an integration of evidence and 
reward-size. a—e, Average psychometric functions in unbiased, left and right 
bias blocks as a function of the odour percept (n= 67 sessions). The decision- 
variable model (a) and actual data from the same data (b) (replication of Fig. 1c) 
are shown. c, Odour sampling time was larger for small rewards than for large 
rewards. Errors are shown as mean +S.e.m. (n=3 rats). d, The model provides an 
excellent fit of choice patterns for each session. e, Choice driven by the relative 
value of left choice (replication of Fig. le). f, Histogram across sessions, 
comparing the ratio of actual reward obtained toa model relying on odour 
stimuli but ignoring reward size. g, Histogram across sessions, comparing the 
ratio of actual reward obtained to a model relying on reward size but ignoring 
odour stimuli. h-I, Same convention as a-e but reporting the bias arising from 


the outcome of the previous trial during the control block without reward bias 
(n= 67 sessions).h, i, The probability for left choice as a function of odour 
percept for all trials or separated by which choice (left/right) was rewarded in 
the previous trial. ‘Left reinforced’ indicates that rats are rewarded (correct) on 
the left side in the previous trial or not rewarded (error) onthe right side, 
regardless of the stimulus conditions used in previous trials. The decision- 
variable model accurately predicts changes in choice probability (h, i) arising 
due to previous outcome. j, Odour sampling time was larger after a previously 
unrewarded choice than for a previously rewarded choice. Errors are shownas 
mean +s.e.m. (n=3 rats). The model provides an accurate fit across sessions 
(k) driven by the relative value of the left choice (I). 
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Extended Data Fig. 2| Recording sites in lateral OFC and functional clustering across rats. Recording sites in lateral OFC for all seven rats from cohort land 
cohort 2 are shown. Histological section shown in left (rat C068), in which the red arrow indicates the tip of the tetrode bundle. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Profiles of individual neuron responses and 
population profiles in OFC. a, Example response profiles are shown for several 
individual neurons. In each case, aschematic tuning curve representing a 
plausible decision variable is shown in left panels, while a matching neuronal 
response profile is shown in right panels. b, PCA decomposition of the OFC 
dataset reveals high dimensionality, with 21 principal components required to 
retain 90% of response profile variability. c, Diversity of tuning vectors for 
several example neurons in the space of the first three principal components. 
d, The three dominant principal components arising froma probabilistic PCA 


decomposition of 485 OFC response profiles, which account for ~40% of 
population variance. e, Distribution of firing rates for all neurons across all 
conditions. Firing rates for observed data (red dots) show aright-tailed 
distribution, with strong activation of most neurons for only asmall subset of 
conditions. This pattern of activation is significantly sparser than expected 
from anormal distribution (black line) or trial-shuffled data (grey dots). 

f, Coefficients arising from PCA analysis show a similar long-tailed distribution 
compared to anormal distribution (blue line) or trail-shuffled data (grey dots). 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Testing for random mixed selectivity. a—d, Exemplar 
distributions of toy model neurons showing mixed selectivity, presented using 
the coefficients for two dominant eigenvectors (dimension 1and dimension 2). 
Two neuronal subpopulations are shown in red and blue. Populations inthe top 
panels (a, b) have equal variance in both dimensions, whereas populations in 
the bottom panels (c, d) donot. Populations in the left panels (a,c) canbe said 
toshowrandom mixed selectivity, whereas distributions in the right panels 

(b, d) do not. Only the distribution shown in panel acan be said to show 
spherical symmetry, necessitating the development of modified tests. e-h, 
Comparison of the PAIRS to the modified ePAIRS test, which accounts for 
elliptical distributions. e, f, Sensitivity analysis of PAIRS and ePAIRS, tested 
across several datasets whose variance structure matched the OFC data 
(green), including a spherically uniform Gaussian (blue) and collections of five 
randomly oriented von Mises distributions with varying x; blue, orange, 
yellow). Datasets were truncated at a given dimensionality, and mean Pvalues 
are reported across 30 replicates. Results show that spherical PAIRS generates 
false-positive results when tested on non-spherical but otherwise i.i.d Gaussian 
data. The modified ePAIRS test successfully identifies the non-uniformity of 
strongly clustered data (x =10) but not weaker clustering. The dimensionality 
required to reconstruct 70% and 90% of the variance in the full dataset is shown 
(grey lines). g, h, The ePAIRS measure, nearest-neighbour angles, is shown for 
OFC data (green) and bootstrap distributions (black). OFC data showed smaller 
angles than expected for both1and 10 nearest neighbours, suggesting strong 
clustering. i-I, Comparison of the random projection (RP) test to the elliptical 
random projection (eRP) test (eRP).i,j, We compared the RP andeRP tests on 
several datasets including an elliptical Gaussian distribution (dark blue) and 


collections of five randomly oriented von Mises distributions with x =3 (light 
blue), and observed OFC data (green). Other parameters matched panelse, f. 
Results show that spherical RP generates false-positive results when tested on 
non-spherical but otherwise i.i.d Gaussian data (dark blue). The modified eRP 
test successfully identifies the non-uniformity of von Mises clusters, as well as 
OFC data, while rejecting spherically uniform Gaussian data. k, I, Cumulative 
distribution function (CDF) of Kolmogorov-Smirnov statistics arising in the 
eRP test. Results are shown for test distributions that are spherically uniform 
Gaussians (k), as well as for OFC data (I). m, Analysis of individual rats from 
cohort land cohort 2. All rats showed significant deviation from uniformity for 
both ePAIRS and eRP tests. Top, histogram of nearest-neighbour angles for 
observed data (green) and bootstrap samples with similar elliptical 
distribution (black). All animals showed significant differences, assessed using 
arank sum test. Middle, cumulative distribution of Kolmogorov-Smirnov test 
statistics from eRP for bootstrap samples and observed data. Here each 
observation is the K-S statistic derived from comparing the distribution of 
projected angles onto a single random vector between observed data anda 
matching elliptical Gaussian distribution. This procedure is repeated for aset 
of krandom vectors to generate the plotted distribution. This calculation is 
performed both for observed data (green) and for a simulated spherically 
uniform bootstrap distribution with matching samples size and ellipticity 
(black). Bottom, comparison of the observed median K-S statistic from 
observed data (green), to the distribution of medians observed across several 
realizations of a bootstrap distribution (grey). For all eRP estimates, higher K-S 
statistics denote greater deviation from uniform distribution, and all rats 
showed significant differences using a bootstrap test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5| Stability of cluster identification. a, Clusters are well 
distributed across animals from cohort 1. Cells in each cluster were generally 
drawn fromall three animals, and rarely showed significant animal-specific 
bias. b, Table of the distribution of the neurons across rats from cohort land 
across clusters identified through spectral clustering (see Fig. 2).c, Neuronsin 
each cluster were plotted against the relative recording depths (normalized to 
0-1 from recording starting point to end point shown in Extended Data Fig. 2) 
for each animal. d-h, Null relationships between spatial proximity and 
response correlation. d, For each pair of cells between all pairs of rats, we 
compared the pairwise mediolateral distances (x axis) to the pairwise 
correlations in response profiles (y axis). There is no significant relationship 
between mediolateral distance and magnitude of response correlation. e, This 
plot isidentical to that in panel d, except that correlations are normalized for 
sign. f, Average magnitude of correlation between pairs of cells, analysed for all 
pairs of rats. Rats are ordered by electrode position, from medial to lateral. 


Conditions 


Conditions 


There is no obvious relationship between ML position order and average pair- 
wise correlation of neuronal response profiles. g, Panel gis the same as panel f 
but normalized for each rat (that is, relative to within-rat response variability). 
h, Average magnitude of correlation between a given rat, and all other rats, with 
error bars representing s.e.m. This is equivalent to the row average of panel f.i, 
Missing values are shown for all 485 neuronsin cohort 1. Top, missing values are 
common for some conditions, because animals rarely make errors against 
high-reliability cues, and are further biased against certain errors during bias 
blocks. Six such conditions are dropped due to excessive missing data (black 
dots). Bottom, after removing these conditions, 42 conditions remain for 
analysis, with sporadic missing values. j, Missing values are imputed during 
preprocessing using probabilistic PCA. If these missing values influence 
clustering, we expect to see a consistent pattern of missing values in certain 
clusters. Although there is variation in missing values across clusters, there is 
no obvious pattern of missing data. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Response profiles of OFC neurons from cohort 2 
replicate the results of cohort 1.a, Distribution of variance across the first 29 
eigenvectors for cohort 2, see Extended Data Fig. 3b for corresponding panel 
for cohort 1.b, Average correlations of individual cell response profiles witha 
set of canonical response profiles corresponding to decision variables side 
choice, confidence, reward size (trial-by-trial), previous outcome, and reward 
size (block average). The sign of the correlation was discarded and normalized 
across cells by the strongest correlation (that is, side choice). Two 
representations (previous outcome and block-wise reward size) showed 
reduced representation in animals from cohort 2.c, ePAIRS test, showing the 
distribution of nearest-neighbour distances between observed data in cohort 2 
(green) anda bootstrap distribution derived from simulated data witha 
matching elliptical Gaussian (black). P< 0.001, Rank sum test. d, Cumulative 
distribution function (CDF) for observed data (green) and abootstrap 


distribution (black). Median values are shown with vertical lines. e, Distribution 
of median values for the K-S statistic across a set of bootstrap distributions 
(grey), compared to the median value for observed data (green). P< 0.001, 
bootstrap test. f, ARI for spectral clustering across k (k-nearest neighbours 
used to generate the adjacency matrix) and number of clusters, showing 
marked clustering around 11 clusters. g, Proportion of cells from each animal 
associated with each cluster. h, Left, dendrogram of inter-cluster distances. 
Middle, adjacency matrix, derived from k=21 using a correlation distance. 
Right, between- and within-cluster correlations. i, Average response profiles 
for each cluster in cohort 2. The format of this figure matches Fig. 3 inthe main 
text. Overall, we identified 11 clusters, of which the top 7 (each containing >5% 
of the cells in the dataset) correspond to separable representations of choice, 
confidence and value. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Analysis of OFC response structure across behavioural 
epochs (cohort 1). a, Clustering results and hyperparameter selection for 
responses inthe stimulus epoch (most stable configuration: c=5 clusters and 
k=16 nearest neighbours). Each combination of parameters is evaluated for 
stability using the adjusted rand index (ARI) (see Methods and Fig. 2). b, 
Clustering results for the stimulus epoch. The relationship between the five 
clusters can be examined visually by observation of the nearest-neighbour 
graph (top) and the within-cluster and between-cluster correlation coefficient 
(bottom). c, Clustering results and hyperparameter selection for responses in 
the feedback epoch (most stable configuration: c=5 clusters and k=16 nearest 
neighbours). Each combination of parameters is evaluated for stability using 
the adjusted rand index (ARI) (see Methods and Fig. 2). d, Clustering results for 
the feedback epoch. The relationship between the five clusters can be 
examined visually by observation of the nearest-neighbour graph (top) and the 
within-cluster and between-cluster correlation coefficient (bottom). e-g, Full 
cluster response profiles for all three epochs. e, Average response profiles of 
each of the 9 identified response clusters in the anticipation epoch (compare to 
Fig. 2). For each cluster, the normalized firing rate is shown for all 42 
behavioural conditions used to generate the clustering results (responses 
conditioned on stimulus and choice, unbiased, left bias, and right bias blocks; 
conditioned on outcome of the previous choice and the evidence supporting 
the current choice, previous outcome). In addition, normalized firing rates are 


shown conditioned on the size of the reward associated with the choice port 
(reward size). For each cluster, we also note the corresponding putative 
decision variable. f, Average response profiles of each of the five identified 
response clusters in the stimulus epoch. Conventions are the same asine. Two 
of the clusters did not obviously map ona putative decision variable. g, Average 
response profiles of each of the five identified response clusters inthe 
feedback epoch. Conventions are the sameas in panel e. Two of the clusters did 
not map ona putative decision variable. h, i, Transition probabilities for 
neurons ina given cluster across subsequent epochs (compare to Fig. Sa).h, 
Transition probability for neurons belonging toa given cluster inthe stimulus 
epochto belong toa given cluster in the anticipation epoch (normalized per 
row).i, Transition probability between anticipation and feedback epochs 
(normalized per row).j, Neuron-based similarity measures across epochs. 
Neuronal response profiles are more similar across epochs for paired 
responses from the same neuron (red) compared to responses of two different 
neurons (black). Left, comparison of stimulus and anticipation epochs; right, 
comparison of anticipation and feedback epochs. Two-sample Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov test. k, Cluster-based similarity measures across epochs. Clusters 
derived from different epochs are more likely to share members if the average 
response profiles of each cluster are similar. Left, comparison of stimulus and 
anticipation epochs; right, comparison of anticipation and feedback epochs. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Negative confidence is quantitatively representedina 
cluster of OFC neurons. a, Response profile of neurons in cluster 2 correspond 
to the decision-variable confidence™. Panel (i): peri-stimulus time histogram of 
normalized firing rate, grouped based on the degree of evidence supporting 
choice. Panel (ii): trial-by-trial fit of each neuron in cluster 2 to choice evidence 
reveals significant representation of statistical decision confidence variable 
(R? with P< 0.05 based on bootstrap). Panels (iii-vi): normalized average tuning 
curves for neurons in cluster 2. Panel (iii) shows firing rate as a function of 
stimulus difficulty and choice (vevaiometric curve). Panel (iv) shows choice 
accuracy asa function of stimulus difficulty and firing rate (conditioned 
psychometric curve); (v) shows choice accuracy as a function of firing rate 
(calibration curve); and (vi) shows firing rate as a function of evidence 
supporting choice. Note that panels (iii) and (v) are replications of Fig. 4a 
bottom panels. b, Response profile of neurons in cluster 1, corresponding toa 
decision variable representation of confidence (same convention as panela). 
c, Response profile of neurons in cluster 3, corresponding to a decision- 
variable of integrated value”. Panels (i-v): the representation of integrated 
value is analysed similarly to confidence in panela, with the following changes: 
(ii): trial-by-trial fit of integrated value reveals significant representation of 
negative integrated value (R? with P< 0.05 based on bootstrap). (vi): firing rate 


as a function of negative integrated value. (v): Choice accuracy as a function of 
firing rate (*P< 0.01, ¢-test). (vi): Firing rate as a function of integrated value. 
Note that panel (iii) and (v) are replications of Fig. 4b bottom panels. d, Single 
neurons encode coherent combinations of confidence and reward size. Each 
neuron’s response profile was fit to atwo-parameter model representing 
confidence and reward size. For most neurons, regression coefficients () for 
each component share the same sign. Data are shown for all neurons (grey), and 
neurons with significant beta coefficients for both components are shownin 
blue (P< 0.01 threshold). Polar histogram is significantly different from 
uniform (P< 0.01). e, Elementary task variables defined for the regression 
model. Each task variable was z-scored according to the weight of its non- 
masked conditions, with masked conditions subsequently set to zero. f, 
Detailed results of the LASSO model from Fig. 4g for neuronal clusters, using 
both the canonical design matrix (corresponding to decision variables) and 
null models (corresponding to random rotations of the design matrix). Errors 
are shown as median + s.e.m. Pvalue calculated as paired sign-rank test. g, 
Detailed results of the LASSO model shown in Fig. 4h for single neurons for 
both the canonical design matrix (corresponding to decision variables) and 
null models (corresponding to random rotations of the design matrix). Errors 
are shownas median +s.e.m. Pvalue calculated as a two-sided t-test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Time course clustering and positively outcome 
selective OFC-striatum projection neurons. a, b, The ePAIRS (a) and eRP 

(b) tests reveals significant non-random clustering in the OFC population 
based onresponse profiles with temporal but not task-related information 
(see Methods). For ePAIRS, nearest neighbour angles were smaller than 
expected, suggestive of clustering (rather than dispersion). c, Clustering 
results and hyperparameter selection for temporal clustering (most stable 
configuration: c=8 clusters and k=13 nearest neighbours; compare to Fig. 3f; 
see Methods). d, Analysis of temporal response profiles (left); spectral 
clustering of temporal response profiles without tuning information reveals 
eight clusters with high within-cluster similarities (n =7 rats combined; 
Methods). Dynamics of the trial-averaged time course for single neurons inthe 
eight clusters for rewarded trials (middle) and error trials (right) are shown. We 
separated rewarded and error trials for this analysis as the actions performed 


during the outcome period are very different (drinking water versus return to 
centre port). e, Average dynamics of the trial-averaged time course for the eight 
clusters (green, rewarded trials; red, error trials). f, Average activity in correct 
trials (top) and average PSTH grouped by outcome (error, small reward, large 
reward) of identified OFC-striatum projecting neurons that positively 
encoded outcome. Lower panels show that neuronsare positively tuned to 
integrated value in the anticipation period and positive tuning to outcomein 
the feedback epochand ITI. Conventions are the sameas in Fig. 5h. g, Average 
PSTH of neurons in cluster A whose dynamics match those of optogenetically 
identified neurons encoding positive outcome (excluding optogenetically 
identified OFC-striatum projection neurons). Note that the coding of 
integrated value is weaker than for the negative population but still significant 
(r(90) =0.1, P=0.02). Conventions are the same as in panel f. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Optogenetic identification of OFC-striatum 
projection neurons. a—e, An example neuron showing reliable light-evoked 
responses. a, For an example neuron, average waveforms of spontaneous 
(yellow) and light-evoked spikes (blue) across four tetrodes are very similar. b, 
Spike raster (top) and PSTH (bottom) for the light-activated cellin panela 
aligned to light onset (1ms duration, first stimulus in atrain).c, Reliability of 
the evoked responses to the first stimulus as a function of pulse duration. d, 
Probability of light-evoked spikes asa function of stimulation frequency (lms 
duration, 20 repetitions). e, Spike raster (top) and PSTH (bottom) aligned to 


Time from laser burst onset (ms) 


light onset for stimulation trials at 10 Hz and 40 Hz. f, Histogram of Pearson’s 
correlation coefficients between the waveforms of spontaneous and light- 
evoked for identified OFC-striatum projecting neurons. g, Quantification of 
light-evoked responses, showing latency and jitter of light-evoked spikes for 
tagged neurons asa function of the reliability of evoking a response to light. 
Putative OFC-striatum projection neurons are shown (blue points). h, z-scored 
PSTH ofall identified OFC-striatum projection neurons in response to 1-3 ms 
blue light stimulation. 
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Statistics 


For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


A statement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


a The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 
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A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 
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Data collection Spike data was collected using NEURALYNX software, with spike sorting using MCLUST. 


Data analysis Code for ePAIRS and eRP analyes are available at https://github.com/agvaughan/EllipticalClustering. 
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Life sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Sample size Sample sizes are described by number of neurons, and number of unique animals. Although there is no clear guideline for the number of 
animals or neurons required to validate a given result, we have attempted to maximized the reliability of our result by performing a full 
replicate of our analysis on a second cohort of animals. 


Data exclusions No animals were excluded from analysis. Neurons were selected according to strict spike-sorting criteria, as described in the manuscript; we 
note that any failures of spike sorting (i.e. multi-unit recordings) would generally bias our results against the conclusions we obsereport.r 


Replication As discussed in the manuscript, we replicated our main result through a complete re-analysis of data drawn from a new cohort of animals 
trained separately. 


Randomization — Not applicable as there is no group allocation in this study. 
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Blinding Not applicable as there is no group allocation in this study. However, criteria for analysis of replicate data were determined before analysis 
(and matched the original analysis as closely as possible). 
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Laboratory animals ale Long Evans rats (~250 g) were used for all experiments. 
Wild animals N/A 
Field-collected samples N/A 
Ethics oversight All procedures involving animals were approved by the Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory Institutional Animal Care and Use 
Committee and by the Animal Research Committee of Doshisha University, and were carried out in accordance with National 
nstitutes of Health standards. 
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There is an urgent need for new antibiotics against Gram-negative pathogens that are 
resistant to carbapenem and third-generation cephalosporins, against which 
antibiotics of last resort have lost most of their efficacy. Here we describe a class of 
synthetic antibiotics inspired by scaffolds derived from natural products. These 
chimeric antibiotics contain a B-hairpin peptide macrocycle linked to the macrocycle 
found in the polymyxin and colistin family of natural products. They are bactericidal 
and havea mechanism of action that involves binding to both lipopolysaccharide 
and the main component (BamA) of the B-barrel folding complex (BAM) that is 
required for the folding and insertion of B-barrel proteins into the outer membrane 
of Gram-negative bacteria. Extensively optimized derivatives show potent activity 
against multidrug-resistant pathogens, including all of the Gram-negative members 
of the ESKAPE pathogens’. These derivatives also show favourable drug properties 
and overcome colistin resistance, both in vitro and in vivo. The lead candidate is 
currently in preclinical toxicology studies that—if successful—will allow progress 
into clinical studies that have the potential to address life-threatening infections 

by the Gram-negative pathogens, and thus to resolve a considerable unmet 


medical need. 


The rapid emergence of antimicrobial resistance is now a matter of 
global concern, and public awareness of an emerging crisis has been 
highlighted in several recent reports! °. According to the World Health 
Organization (WHO), A. baumannii, P. aeruginosa and Enterobacte- 
riaceae (which are Gram-negative members of the so-called ESKAPE 
(Enterococcus faecium, Staphylococcus aureus, Klebsiella pneumoniae, 
Acinetobacter baumannii, Pseudomonas aeruginosa and Enterobacter 
spp.) pathogens’) that are resistant to carbapenem or third-generation 
cephalosporins are of particular concern. Novel antibiotics against 
Gram-negative bacteria are urgently needed, particularly because resist- 
ance against colistin—an antibiotic of last resort—is on the rise globally’. 

The outer membrane of Gram-negative bacteria comprises an asym- 
metric bilayer, with glycerophospholipids in the inner leaflet and 
lipopolysaccharide (LPS) in the outer leaflet®. This unique permeability 
barrier protects the bacteria from toxic environmental factors (such as 
antibiotics) and contains many integral B-barrel outer membrane pro- 
teins (OMPs), which are required for biogenesis of the outer membrane’. 


One family of new macrocyclic B-hairpin peptidomimetic antibiotics 
has previously been reported that target the B-barrel OMPLptD, specifi- 
cally in Pseudomonas spp.’*. Murepavadin (formally, POL7080) (Fig. 1) 
is the first OMP-targeting antibiotic to enter late-stage clinical 
development. 

Here we report the discovery of a family of chimeric peptidomimetic 
antibiotics that possess broad-spectrum antimicrobial activity against 
Gram-negative bacteria. We provide evidence that these antibiotics 
have amechanism of action that involves binding to LPS and the essen- 
tial OMP BamA, which is the main component of the B-barrel folding 
complex (BAM) that promotes folding and insertion of B-barrel proteins 
into the outer membrane in Gram-negative bacteria®’. 


Discovery and antibacterial activity 


Screening cyclic peptides related to murepavadin (1, Fig. 1) ona panel 
of Gram-negative ESKAPE pathogens resulted in initial hits (including 
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Fig. 1| Structures of the chimeric antibiotics. The structures of murepavadin 
and polymyxin Blare shown in the boxes, along with cartoons that represent 
these structures. For structures of all of the peptides used in this work, see 


peptide 2) with promising antimicrobial activities (range of minimal 
inhibitory concentrations (MICs) of 2-8 mg I™) (Table 1). These hits 
also showed activity against colistin-resistant strains, but not against 
Gram-positive bacteria (S. aureus) and fungi (Candida spp.). However, 2 
exhibited substantially higher MICs inthe presence of 50% human serum 
(Supplementary Table 2, Supplementary Information), and residual 
membrane lytic activity against human red blood cells was also observed 
(Supplementary Table 3). We therefore synthesized a series of chimeric 
molecules (see Supplementary Information for experimental details), 
inwhich the B-hairpin macrocycle was linked to the peptide macrocycle 
of polymyxin B (PMB) and colistin"°. Because the peptide macrocycles 
in PMB and colistin bind to the lipid A portion of LPS", we hypothesized 
that this property might synergize with the OMP-targeting activity of 
a B-hairpin motif, if both components were combined into chimeric 
molecules. 

Promising results were obtained with chimaeras 3 and 4 (Fig. 1; resi- 
duenumbering is the sameasis used inland 2, to aid with comparisons), 
which showed potent activity against a panel of Gram-negative ESKAPE 
pathogens (Table 1, Supplementary Table 2). However, peptide 5 and 
PMB nonapeptide (6) (Fig. 1), which represent the individual parts of 
peptide 4, showed no antimicrobial activity (MICs > 32 mg!"). The 
enantiomer of 4 (e-4) showed about 30-fold lower activity, suggesting 
achiral target (Supplementary Table 2). Compound 4 was not investi- 
gated further, owing to relatively high protein binding (Supplementary 
Table 3) and unfavourable pharmacokinetic and pharmacodynamic 


Extended Data Fig. 10 and Extended Data Table 1. The corresponding cartoons 
are also used to represent the structures of peptides 2-8. 


properties in vivo. By contrast, compound 3 showed favourable in vitro 
and in vivo properties (Table 1, Extended Data Fig. 1, Supplementary 
Table 2), maintained its activity in the presence of 50% human serum 
(MIC shift < 4-fold) (Supplementary Table 2), and showed excellent 
in vivo efficacy in several mouse models of infection (Extended Data 
Fig. 1). Compound 3 was active against the wild-type A. baumannii strain 
as well as an isogenic LPS-deficient strain (AlpxA) (Supplementary 
Table 2), consistent with an interaction with both LPS and an alterna- 
tive interaction target on these cells. 

Asubstantial medicinal-chemistry effort resulted in the synthesis of 
a family of compounds in which the hairpin structure is stabilized by 
a disulfide bond, as represented by 7 and 8 (Fig. 1). Both 7 and 8 show 
excellent in vitro activity against Gram-negative ESKAPE pathogens, 
including multidrug-resistant, extensively drug resistant and colistin- 
resistant isolates, with a MIC at which 90% of the isolates were inhibited 
(MIC,,) inthe range 0.06-0.25 mg!“ (Table 1, Supplementary Table 2). 
Acontrol, peptide 9 (Extended Data Table 1), witha scrambled sequence 
was inactive (MIC > 64 mgI"). The activity of enantiomer e-8 was even 
lower than that of e-4 (Supplementary Table 2). No activity was observed 
against Gram-positive S. aureus or against strains that are intrinsically 
resistant to antimicrobial peptides, such as Proteus spp. and Serratia 
marcescens. 

Peptides 3 and 8 showed a rapid bactericidal activity, with more than 
three log,, reductions in colony-forming units (CFUs) observed within 
2 hat 1-4 MIC (Extended Data Fig. 1). The potential for resistance 
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Table 1| Antimicrobial activities 


2 3 4 7 8 Meropenem Ceftazidime Tobramycin Colistin 
A. baumannii A369 1 0.06 0.06 0.06 0.06 >64 >64 8 0.25 
A. baumannii 863866 4 0.25 0.06 0.25 0.06 32 >64 4 64 
A. baumannii 872842 4 0.13 0.06 0.25 0.06 >8 >8 0.25 >8 
P. aeruginosa UU6419 8 0.5 0.5 0.25 0.25 64 >64 >64 0.5 
P. aeruginosa 22409 >8 0.5 2 0.5 0.25 32 >64 8 1 
P. aeruginosa 401190 2 0.25 0.13 0.13 0.13 >64 >64 >64 0.5 
E. cloacae 867213 0.13 0.13 0.25 0.13 <0.06 >64 16 >64 
E. cloacae 950265 1 0.13 0.06 0.13 0.06 0.13 64 >64 8 
E. coli 959670 1 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.06 <0.06 64 32 4 
E. coli 402788 0.5 0.06 0.06 0.06 0.03 64 >64 >64 0.13 
E. coli 926415 0.5 0.13 0.13 0.25 0.13 0.03 >8 >8 8 
K. pneumoniae 403575 2 0.13 0.13 0.25 0.13 64 >64 16 4 
K. pneumoniae 946897 4 0.5 0.5 2 0.25 >64 >64 16 16 
K. pneumoniae RV 9959 1 0.13 0.06 0.13 0.06 32 >64 16 1 
S. aureus ATCC 29213 64 >64 >64 >64 >64 0.13 >8 >8 >8 


The MICs (in mg l”) of the chimeric antibiotics against the strains indicated were measured by the Clinical and Laboratory Standards Institute (CLS!) microbroth method, along with those of 
a panel of commercial antibiotics as a comparison. Values in bold denote sensitivity; values without bold denote resistance (Methods). No antimicrobial activity for the chimeric antibiotics 


(MICs = 64 mg L") was seen against S. aureus. 


development against 8 was assessed by plating 10°-10"° CFUs of differ- 
ent strains on Mueller-Hinton (MH) agar with antibiotic concentrations 
up to 64 mg!". As no mutants with increased MICs could be obtained, 
serial passage experiments in liquid medium were performed with 
increasing concentrations of 8. In this way, some resistant mutants of 
K. pneumoniae SSI3010 with an increased MIC against 8 were isolated 
(Extended Data Fig. Ic). 


Biological profile 


Peptides 3, 7 and 8 displayed low toxicity toward mammalian cells (HeLa 
cells) (Supplementary Table 3a). No general membrane lytic activity 
was observed towards red blood cells, and all three compounds showed 
favourable plasma protein binding and human plasma stability (Sup- 
plementary Table 3a). The in vivo tolerability and pharmacokinetics 
profile in mice of peptides 7 and 8 were also favourable (Supplementary 
Table 3b). 

Compounds3,7 and 8 were evaluated in various neutropenic mouse 
models of infection, including septicaemia, peritonitis and thigh infec- 
tionsofA. baumannii, Escherichiacoli,K.pneumoniaeandP. aeruginosa. 
Compound 3 showed potent in vivo efficacy, in a mouse model of 
septicaemia, against the E. coli 5799 clinical isolate (Extended Data 
Fig. 1d). The in vivo efficacy of 3 and 8 was demonstrated, in neutro- 
penic mouse models of peritonitis, against K. pneumoniae SSI3010 
and E. coli SNTR36B6, which contains mcr-3 (Extended Data Fig. 1g, 
h). A good efficacy of 8 was shown in a mouse model of peritoni- 
tis with the colistin-resistant £. coli AF45 isolate, which contains 
mcr-1 (Extended Data Fig. le, f). The dose response of 8 was investi- 
gated in neutropenic mouse models of thigh infection, in which the 
potent efficacy of 8 was confirmed against P. aeruginosa PA14 and 
the extensively drug-resistant A. baumannii NCTC 13301 (Extended 
Data Fig. 1j, k). Similar results were observed for F. coli ATCC BAA 
2469, an NDM-1carbapenem-resistant isolate (Extended Data Fig. 1i). 
The propensity to generate nephrotoxicity was assessed in vivo inan 
acute mouse model”. Whereas 7 and 8 showed zero-to-mild nephro- 
toxicity (scores of 1 and 2, respectively), colistin—as expected— 
showed a higher nephrotoxicity, with a score of 24 (Supplementary 
Table 3c). 
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Mechanism-of-action studies 


No effects of 3 and 4 were detected on protein, RNA, DNA or cell-wall 
biosynthesis in £. coli ATCC 25922 (Extended Data Fig. 2). However, 3 and 
4 permeabilized the £. colicell envelope, as shown using the nucleic-acid 
stain SYTOX-Green’ in cells treated with 3 or 4 (Extended Data Fig. 3a). 
These permeabilizing effects of 3 and 4 were also seen for the clinical 
E. coli strain 926415, which is resistant to PMB and colistin (MIC for 
PMB > 32 mgI')—although PMB lost its cell-envelope permeabilizing 
effect on this strain (Extended Data Fig. 3b). 

The chimaeras 3 and 4 caused the rapid release of periplasmic 
B-lactamase and cytoplasmic B-galactosidase (Extended Data Fig. 3c, 
d), which confirms that 3 and 4 permeabilize both the inner and outer 
membrane in F£. coli (including in PMB-resistant strains). The major 
forms of lipid A in these PMB-resistant strains were analysed, which 
confirmed the presence of lipid A modified with phosphoethanolamine 
and/or 4-amino-4-deoxyarabinose (Ara4N)*"* (Extended Data Fig. 4). 
Thus, these lipid A modifications” are not sufficient to confer resistance 
against the chimeric compounds. We also examined inducible PMB 
resistance in £. coli ATCC 25922 grown in low Mg” concentrations”, 
which activates PhoP-PhoQ”. The MICs for 3 and 4 were also unaffected 
by growth in low Mg” (Supplementary Table 2e). 

Super-resolution stimulated emission depletion (STED) fluores- 
cence microscopy was used with F. coli ATCC 25922 that was exposed 
to the antibiotic and the membrane dye FM4-64, the nucleic-acid 
stain DAPI and SYTOX-Green to detect permeabilized cells. The nucle- 
oids stained with DAPI were not influenced substantially by 3 and 4 
(Fig. 2a—c), although many cells treated with 3 or 4 showed strong green 
fluorescence in the presence of SYTOX-Green, which again reveals the 
permeabilizing effects on the inner and outer membrane (Fig. 2a-c). 
Some of the treated cells showed membrane-associated red fluores- 
cence puncta upon staining with FM4-64, suggesting perturbations 
to membrane structure. 

The coupling of3 and 4 to Alexa Fluor 488 produced the derivatives 
fl-3 and fl-4 (Extended Data Table 1), which showed good antimicro- 
bial activity (MICs versus E£. coli ATCC 25922 of 0.1mg I" for fl-3, and 
2.0 mg I” for fl-4). STED fluorescent imaging with fl-3, fl-4 and E. coli 
ATCC 25922 showed the accumulation of fluorescence into bright 
green spots in the membrane, which suggests a predominant site of 


@ _FM4-64n0 DAPI no ; 


b FM4-64 + chimaera 3 DAPI + chimaera 3 chimaera 3 


C FM4-64 + chimaera 4 DAPI + chimaera 4 chimaera 4 


Fig. 2| Fluorescence and electron microscopy. a-d, Fluorescence microscopy 
of E. coli ATCC 25922 cells grown in MH-II and stained with FM4-64, DAPI or 
SYTOX-Green, without treatment (a) or grown with chimaera 3 (0.3 mg!) (b), 
or with chimaera 4 (0.6 mg!) (c). Cells grown without drug in MH-Il and stained 
with the fluorescently labelled antibiotics (fl-3 or fl-4) are shownind. ALeica 
CLSMSP8 gSTED microscope was used. Scale bars, 4 1m.aandcshowa 


interaction of the chimaeras with OMP clusters in the cell envelope 
(Fig. 2d). 

E. colitreated with3 or 4led to marked changes in membrane struc- 
ture that were revealed by transmission electron microscopy, which 
showed the presence of extra membrane-like material, membrane 
detachment and the appearance of vacuoles (Fig. 2e). For the treat- 
ment with 4, the appearance of bright areas in the cytoplasm were also 
noted. Using scanning electron microscopy, cells treated with 3 and4 
showed collapsed membranes and extracellular knob-like structures 
(Extended Data Fig. 5), which suggests that both of the chimaeras per- 
turb bacterial membranes. 

Photo-affinity interaction mapping was used to search for interaction 
partners for 3, 4.and 7 in the cell membrane. The photoprobes PAL-3, 
PAL-4 and PAL-7 (Extended Data Table 1) retain good antimicrobial 
activity against £. coli ATCC 25922 (PAL-3, MIC of about 0.1mg17; PAL-4, 
MIC of about 1mg!™; and PAL-7, MIC of about 0.1 mgI”). For the treat- 
ment with PAL-4, photolabelling of whole cells revealed the labelling 
of proteins of about 90 kDa mass, as well as multiple components in 
the range of 25 to 50 kDa. Similar results were obtained with PAL-3 and 
PAL-7 (Extended Data Fig. 6a). 

For the identification of PAL-3, PAL-4 and PAL-7 binding proteins, 
we combined photo-crosslinking with target affinity purification, pro- 
teolytic digestion and mass-spectrometry-based proteomics, using 
cells that were treated in the same way with 3, 4, or 7 as controls. In 
total, 1,320 proteins from £. coli were label-free-quantified with at least 
two peptides at a false discovery rate below 1%. Relative quantitative 
comparisons revealed the specific and photolabelling-dependent 
enrichment of several proteins with a subcellular localization at the 
outer membrane, on the basis of UniProt annotations (Fig. 3). For the 
treatment with PAL-4, the OMPs BamA and LptE were significantly 
enriched, whereas for PAL-3 treatment BamA, BamD and LamB were 
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representative example of n=3 biologically independent experiments; bandd 
showarepresentative example of n=2 biologically independent experiments. 
e, Transmission electron microscopy of £. coli ATCC 25922 untreated or grown 
with 3 or 4at concentrations causing about 50% growth inhibition (about 
0.1mg1”) (n=3 biologically independent experiments). Scale bars, 200 nm. 


significantly enriched. Similarly, PAL-7 labelling studies confirmed 
that BamA, BamD, LptE and LamB were significantly enriched OMPs 
(Extended Data Fig. 6b); BamA was the only outer membrane pro- 
tein that was consistently labelled by all three photoprobes. BamA 
(about 90 kDa) and BamD (about 28 kDa) are both essential compo- 
nents of the BAM foldase complex’. LptE (about 21 kDa) is an essential 
component of the LptD-LptE complex that is required for LPS trans- 
port tothe cell surface'®, whereas LamB (about 50 kDa) functions as an 
outer-membrane maltose transporter. The highly abundant OmpA 
and OmpF porins in £. coli were not significantly enriched in these 
experiments. 

The interaction between 3 and BamA was examined using in vitro 
binding experiments with Cy3-labelled 3 (Cy3-3) (Extended Data 
Table 1), the BamA N-terminal periplasmic POTRA domains and 
the BamA C-terminal B-barrel domain, each as a recombinant pro- 
tein”. Although the peptide showed no detectable interaction with 
BamA(POTRAI-S) (Extended Data Fig. 7a, c), both fluorescence 
anisotropy and microscale thermophoresis showed the binding 
of the antibiotic to the B-barrel domain of BamA (BamA-B) witha 
dissociation constant (K,) in the sub-micromolar range (Fig. 4c, 
Extended Data Fig. 7c). No binding was seen to lauryldimethylamine 
oxide (LDAO) micelles (Extended Data Fig. 7a), and no binding of 
Cy3-3 was observed with LamB and OmpxX (Extended Data Fig. 7b). 
Additional fluorescence-anisotropy binding experiments were per- 
formed between a Cy3-labelled control peptide 9 (Extended Data 
Table 1) and BamA-B, but again no binding was detected (Extended 
Data Fig. 7b). 

The interaction site of peptide 3 with BamA was mapped by high- 
resolution nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) spectroscopy. BamA 
in LDAO detergent and lipid bilayer nanodiscs populates a dynamic 
ensemble of open and closed states that can be detected by NMR 
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Fig. 3 | Photo-affinity interaction mapping. Volcano plots showing the 
relative abundance of proteins that were streptavidin-captured from E. coli 
cells photolabelled with PAL-3 or PAL-4 (n= 3 biologically independent 
samples each) versus control cells treated with 3 or 4 (n=4 biologically 
independent samples each). Fold changes in protein abundance (expressed in 
log,) were calculated by linear mixed-effect model, and tested for statistical 
significance using atwo-sided t-test. The Pvalues that were obtained were 
further corrected for multiple comparisons using the Benjamini-Hochberg 
method. Proteins are represented based on UniProt-annotated subcellular 
location as dots (outer membrane) or crosses (no, or other, location). 
Significantly enriched proteins (with an abundance ratio =1.5 and adjusted 
P<0.05; these thresholds are shownas blue lines) are highlighted in green, 
and represent candidates labelled with PAL-3 (top) or PAL-4 (bottom). 

A full list of proteins quantified by mass spectrometry in these experiments is 
supplied as Source Data. 


spectroscopy”. The binding site of peptide 3 was determined by 
chemical shift perturbations in two-dimensional [/N,'H]transverse 
relaxation-optimized spectroscopy (TROSY) spectra with BamA“* 
(a variant of the BamA barrel that is locked in the closed state’). 
Significant ligand-induced chemical shift perturbations for selected 
resonances were observed in the extracellular loops L4, L6 and L7 of 
BamA™, but none of these perturbations was observed within the 
B-barrel domain (Fig. 4, Extended Data Fig. 8). A titration of peptide3 
with non-stabilized BamA-B showed that the interaction of the peptide 
shifted the conformational ensemble, stabilizing the closed form 
of BamA (Fig. 4). Analogous experiments with 8 and the inactive, 
scrambled peptide 9 revealed similar chemical shift perturbations 
for 8, which were localized mainly in the extracellular loops (L4, L6é 
and L7) of BamA™; these experiments also confirmed the ability of 
compound 8 to stabilize the closed state of BamA (Extended Data 
Figs. 8, 9). By contrast, the microbiologically inactive scrambled 
peptide 9 led to only weak chemical shift perturbations (Extended 
Data Figs. 8c, 9d). In particular, several residues that showed strong 
chemical shift perturbations with the active peptide (Fig. 4, Extended 
Data Fig. 8a, b) showed no chemical shift perturbations with the 
scrambled peptide 9. 
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Fig. 4 | Antibiotic binding to the BamA B-barrel. The interaction of 3 with the 
BamA B-barrel domain was characterized using NMR spectroscopy and 
fluorescence anisotropy. a, Two-dimensional [5N,'H]TROSY spectra of 300 uM 
[U2H,SN]BamA™ (red) titrated with 0.5 (yellow), 1 (magenta) or 2 (blue) 
equivalents (eq) of peptide 3. Measurements were performed once. b, Close-up 
views of selected residues from the titration in aand from acorresponding 
titration with BamA-B. C, closed conformation; O, openconformation.c, 
Fluorescence anisotropy measurement of the binding of peptide Cy3-3 to 
BamA-B. Measurements were performed in triplicate. Error bars show standard 
deviations around the mean. d, Representation of the interactions of peptide3 
onthe BamA B£-barrel structure viewed from the top and from the side of the 
barrel. Labelled residues (in green) have substantial chemical shift 
perturbations or intensity changes upon peptide binding (crystal structure 
from Protein Data Bank code (PDB) 6FSU). 


Resistant mutants were isolated after multiple passages of K. pneu- 
moniae SSI3010 with peptide 8 (Extended Data Fig. 1c). Whole-genome 
sequencing of mutants with increased MICs (Supplementary Table 4) 
revealed that mutants from early rounds with increases in MIC that were 
only modest, contained mutations in genes involved in the regulation 
(phoQ) and formation of modified lipid A (arnC). Mutations in these 
genes lead to high levels of resistance against colistin (MIC = 64 mg); 
however, here they led to only a modest MIC increase against 8 (from 
0.06 to1mg!I") (Supplementary Table 4). When resistant mutants were 
selected with colistin, single mutations in phoQ were sufficient to confer 
high resistance to colistin (MICs increasing from 0.25to 8 or 64 mg!) but 
had only asmall effect onthe MICs of 8 (increasing from 0.06 to 0.125 or 
0.5mgI") (Supplementary Table 4). In the final passages with 8, two differ- 
entisolates of K. pneumoniae SSI3010 were obtained that showed a large 
increase in MIC (128 mg!*), and which had different colony morphologies 
on agar plates. These isolates contained (among others) a mutation in 
bamA that corresponds to a D703Y exchange in the external loop L6 of 
the BamA B-barrel (Supplementary Table 4). Complementation experi- 
ments were conducted with genes that encode wild-type BamA (bamA) 
andthe BamA(D703Y) mutant (bamA?”*’), Isolates from passages 8 and 


13—as well as the parental strain that expresses wild-type bamA—were 
transformed with a plasmid that expresses BamA(D703Y), whereas an 
isolate from passage 16 that produces BamA(D703Y) was transformed 
with a plasmid that expresses wild-type BamA. The complementation 
with wild-type BamA in the passage-16 isolate led to a fourfold decrease 
in MIC, which indicates that BamA indeed has a role inthe antimicrobial 
activity of compound 8. Complementation with BamA(D703Y) in the 
isolates from passages 8 and 13 led to a significant (P> 0.01) increase in 
the MIC (Supplementary Table 5). However, complementation of the 
parental strain with BamA(D703Y) did notlead toa significant (P> 0.01) 
increase inthe MIC, possibly owing toa dominant effect of the wild-type 
gene present inthis bacterium. Overall, the genetic studies complement 
our binding studies, and provide support for the involvement of BamA 
as a binding target for compound 8. 


Discussion 


The compounds 3, 4 and 7 (and the closely related analogue, 8) are 
bactericidal against a broad panel of Gram-negative ESKAPE pathogens 
(including multi-drug resistant, extensively drug resistant and colistin- 
resistant strains), show lowcytotoxicity towards mammalian cells, have 
alow propensity to elicit resistance in all of the bacterial strains that we 
tested, maintain a high potency in the presence of human serum, and 
show favourable safety and pharmacokinetic properties. This translates 
into potent in vivo efficacy in various mouse models of peritonitis, 
including infections induced with colistin-resistant E. colistrains that 
contain mcr-1 and mcr-3 resistance genes and mouse models of thigh 
infection with £. coli ATCC BAA 2469 (an NDM-1 strain), A. baumannii 
NTCT 13301 (an extensively drug resistant strain) and P. aeruginosa 
PA14. The low propensity of 7 and 8 to generate renal toxicity, ina com- 
parison with colistin, is of particular note. 

Exposure of F. colicells to the chimaeras leads to permeabilization of 
both the inner and outer membrane (Fig. 2, Extended Data Fig. 3) and 
causes substantial perturbations to membrane architecture (Fig. 2, 
Extended Data Fig. 5). A key question is how the permeabilizing effects 
arise, given that the compounds show no general lytic activity on typi- 
cal eukaryotic membrane bilayers that are composed of glycerophos- 
pholipids. 

One interaction target identified by photo-affinity interaction analy- 
ses for all of the tested photoprobes was BamA, the main component 
of the BAM complex in E. coli®. Other proteins identified by individual 
photoprobes include B-barrel OMPs (for example, LamB and LptD) or 
lipoproteins that are closely involved in B-barrel OMP folding and outer 
membrane biogenesis (for example, BamD and LptE). Indeed, bothLamB 
and LptD-LptE are heavily dependent on the BAM complex for folding 
and insertion into the outer membrane””", The appearance of multiple 
OMPs in the pull-down experiments could be the result of diffusion 
of the photo-activated probe within OMP clusters that are known to 
predominate in the outer membrane”. 

The identification of BamA as a binding target for the chimaeras was 
confirmed conclusively by in vitro studies, in which 3 was shown to 
bind with high selectivity to BamA-B (Fig. 4, Extended Data Fig. 7). 
Furthermore, chemical shift mapping by NMR spectroscopy shows 
that 3 and 8—but not control 9—interact with the BamA f-barrel domain 
through the external loops L4, L6 and L7 (Fig. 4, Extended Data Figs. 8, 
9). The binding interaction also changes the conformational ensemble 
in the B-barrel lateral gate between open or closed states, and locks 
BamA inits closed state. 

Further work will be necessary to determine how the binding of 
the chimaeras to BamA causes downstream bactericidal activity. One 
possibility is that binding inhibits the foldase activity of the BAM 
complex. The resulting incorrectly folded OMPs, when mislocated 
tothe inner membrane, may lead to cell permeabilization and death”’. 
Precedence for a link between BamA binding and bactericidal activ- 
ity comes from a recently described monoclonal antibody (known 


as MABI), which binds an epitope in the external loop L4 on BamA 
from E. coli and causes downstream bactericidal effects”. Previous 
genetic studies have shown that deletions in the L7 and L8 loops of 
BamA can lead to severe defects in membrane integrity and outer 
membrane permeability”, and point mutations in external loops can 
have marked effects on the activity of the BAM complex”’, probably by 
also influencing conformational changes in BamA that facilitate OMP 
folding”’. However, it is so far unclear whether the chimaeras inhibit 
BamA function or just use BamA as a binding site. Another possibility 
is that binding of the chimaeras to BamA provides an additional bind- 
ing site in the outer membrane that enhances a permeabilizing effect 
mediated by the polymyxin macrocycle, and helps these antibiotics to 
avoid LPS-modification resistance mechanisms. On the other hand, 
the polymyxin macrocycle alone (for example, 6) (Fig. 1) shows no 
antimicrobial activity and the mechanism(s) of membrane permea- 
bilization caused by the polymyxins and colistins are presently not 
known in detail*’. 

A lead candidate based on these derivatives has—pending future 
clinical studies—the potential to address life-threatening infections 
caused by Gram-negative pathogens, and thus to resolve a consider- 
able unmet medical need. 
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Methods 


MICs 

Clinical isolates (collected between 2012 and 2017) were obtained from 
the University Hospital Basel and from the IHMA collection (IHMA 
Europe Sarl). F. colistrains containing the mcr-1 gene were obtained from 
P. Nordmann. LPS-deficient strains of A. baumannii were obtained from 
J. Moffatt. Reference strains were obtained from the American Type Cul- 
ture Collection (ATCC), the Deutsche Sammlung fiir Mikroorganismen 
und Zellkulturen (DSMZ) and the National Collection of Type Cultures 
(NCTC). The strains were stored at -80 °C as 30% (v/v) glycerol cultures. 
Large numbers of colistin-resistant isolates, as well as isolates resistant 
to carbapenems and third-generation cephalosporins, were included 
inthe test panels. Allisolates were tested by the CLSI broth microdilu- 
tion method (MO7-A10) in cation-adjusted MH broth (CAMHB), and the 
EUCAST interpretive criteria were used to determine susceptibility for 
comparators. The compounds were tested in sterile 96-well microtitre 
plates in the range from 8 to 0.0078 mg!“ in the presence of polysorb- 
ate-80 (P-80 or Tween-80, sterile-filtered) at 0.002% v/v final concentra- 
tion. For comparison, the commercial antibiotics were tested inthe range 
from 64 to 0.06 mg! without P-80, according to the CLSI guidelines. 
Insome experiments, MICs were determined in MH broth, non-cation- 
adjusted. MICsin serum were measured by addition of pooled human 
serum (Blutspendezentrum Basel) toa final concentration of 50% (v/v) in 
CAMHB. Supplementary Table 2 provides: (a) MIC at which at least 50% 
of the isolates were inhibited (MIC;,), MIC at which at least 90% of the 
isolates were inhibited (MIC,,) and ranges (mg I“) against A. baumannii 
(30 isolates, 57% multidrug resistant), Enterobacter spp. (28 isolates), 
E. coli(28 isolates, 30% multidrug resistant), K. pneumoniae (31isolates, 
50% multidrug resistant) and P. aeruginosa (29 isolates, 31% multidrug 
resistant); (b) MICs (mgI“) with and without 50% human serum against 
representative Gram-negative strains; (c) MICs (mg I") against selected 
LPS-less A. baumannii mutant ([pxA deletion) compared to wild-type 
parent strain”; and (d) MICs (mg I") of 4.and 8, and their enantiom- 
ers (e-4 and e-8, respectively), against representative Gram-negative 
strains and S. aureus. 


Kill-curve kinetics 

MIC values were determined by a macrodilution method in 6-well plates 
(3 ml) in CAMHB. After 18-22 h at 35 °C, the first well without growth 
was taken as the MIC value used for kill-curve experiments. Time-kill 
assays were done in tubes (in 1.5 ml of CAMHB) and antibiotics at 1x, 
2x and 4x the MIC. Tubes were inoculated with bacteria from exponen- 
tially growing cultures and incubated at 35 °C under shaking. At O,2,4,8 
and 24 h, CFUs were enumerated on MH agar plates. The concentration 
and time to reach a >3 log,, reduction with no re-growth at 24 h was 
recorded. Results are shown in Extended Data Fig. 1. 


Serial passage 

Resistance development during serial passage exposure was assessed 
in tubes containing 1 ml of twofold dilutions of antibiotics in CAMHB. 
Tubes were inoculated 10% v/v with a bacterial suspension adjusted to 
0.5 McFarland standard. Tubes were incubated for 24 h at 35 °C under 
shaking. After each passage, the tube with the lowest drug concentra- 
tion showing no growth was recorded as the passage (tube) MIC, and the 
tube with the highest drug concentration showing substantial growth 
was used to inoculate the tubes of the next passage (1% of asuspension 
adjusted to 0.5 McFarland standard). Experiments were stopped after 
21 serial passages or when the passage MIC exceeded the resistance 
breakpoint for 3 consecutive passages. At selected passages and at the 
end of the experiments, samples from tubes showing bacterial growth 
at the highest antibiotic concentration were plated on MH agar plates. 
Single colonies were isolated, passaged once on drug-free agar and 
subjected to standard MIC testing against chimeric and reference anti- 
biotics (see ‘MICs’). 


Haemolysis 

To test their haemolytic potential, compounds were incubated in the 
presence of phosphate-buffered-saline (PBS)-washed human red blood 
cells (Blutspendezentrum Basel). After 1 hincubation at 200 mgI“‘ and 
37 °C, the samples were centrifuged at 3,220g and the supernatants 
were diluted in Dulbecco’s PBS (DPBS) followed by spectrophotomet- 
ric measurement (optical density at 540 nm (OD,,,)). The haemolysis 
induced by the compound was calculated versus a 100% lysis control 
prepared with 2.5% Triton X-100. Biological replicates were used for 
haemolysis determination (Supplementary Table 3). 


Cytotoxicity 

Cytotoxicity of compounds was determined using WST-8 (Sigma Cell 
Counting Kit-8). Exponentially growing HeLa and HEP G2 cells were 
seeded in 96-well microtitre plates in appropriate cell culture medium. 
After 24 hincubation at 37 °C and 5% CO,, medium was replaced with 
fresh, phenol-red-free medium containing dilutions of compounds. 
Maximum assay concentrations were 100 mg I for HeLa cells and 
200 mg!" for HEP G2-cells. Following 48 h incubation, cell viability was 
monitored by addition of WST-8 solution and measurement of optical 
density at 450 nm (OD,,,) after 1h. The experiments were performed 
using biological replicates (Supplementary Table 3). 


Plasma stability 

Compounds were incubated in K,EDTA-stabilized plasma (mixed 
gender) ofhumanandCD-1mouse (Seralabs). Their stability was assessed 
in triplicate at 10 mg!‘ and after an incubation at 37 °C. Samples were 
taken at 0, 15, 30, 60, 120 and 240 min and extracted by precipitation 
with 3 volumes of acetonitrile + 0.5% TFA. Sample quantitative analysis 
was performed by high-performance liquid chromatography (HPLC) 
with tandem mass spectrometry (MS/MS) (Supplementary Table 3). 


Protein binding 

The binding of compounds to proteins in pooled human and CD-1 
mouse K3;EDTA-stabilized plasma (mixed gender) was determined by 
ultrafiltration method using a30-kDa cut-off filter in filter tubes (Mil- 
lipore Centrifre). Compounds were diluted in pH 7.5-adjusted plasma 
toa final concentration of 10 mg I and incubated for 30 min at 37 °C. 
After incubation, the unbound fraction (f,) was separated by ultrafiltra- 
tion. Protein binding was determined by subtracting the percentage of 
compound in ultrafiltrate (that is, the f,) fromthe total amount of com- 
pound in spiked plasma (Supplementary Table 3). 


In vivo tolerability studies 

The ‘Autonomic Signs’ study design was used to determine the toler- 
ability of compounds after single or multiple dosing. The goal was to 
assess a dose that does not produce mortality or overt clinical signs of 
toxicity to be used for pharmacokinetics studies and in vivo efficacy. 
Test substances were administered subcutaneously to a group of three 
male ICR mice. The mice were observed for the presence of acute toxic 
symptoms and autonomic effects during the first 30 min. The mice were 
then observed again for mortality at 3, 24,48 and 72 hafter compound 
administration (Supplementary Table 3). 


Pharmacokinetic analysis 

Adult CD-1 male mice were injected subcutaneously witha single dose of 
10 mg/kg of a0.9% saline test item formulation adjusted to pH 6.5-7.6. 
Plasma samples were taken from 9 mice for single administration in 
eachtreatment group at 0.25, 0.5,1,2,3,4, 8h post-dose. Blood samples 
(in Li-heparin as anticoagulant) were collected from the retrobulbar 
venous plexus under short isoflurane anaesthesia. Plasma samples were 
obtained by centrifugation for 10 min at 3,000gand 4 °C. The protein- 
free supernatant was analysed by LC-MS/MS using a Q Exactive hybrid 
quadrupole Orbitrap mass spectrometer coupled with an Accela UHPLC 
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system and an AS Open autosampler (Thermo Fisher Scientific). After 
separation onan Accucore phenyl-hexyl reverse phase column using an 
acetonitrile-water gradient, peaks were analysed by mass spectroscopy 
using electrospray ionization. The mean plasma concentration and the 
standard deviation from all three mice within each time point were cal- 
culated, and pharmacokinetics parameters of test agent were calculated 
with anon-compartmental analysis model based on WinNonlin, using 
a trapezoid area calculation (Supplementary Table 3). 


Mouse model of systemic infection 

To evaluate the in vivo efficacy of peptide 3, adult male CD-1 mice 
(6 per group) were infected by intraperitoneal administration of 9.2 x 10° 
CFU/ml E. coli5799. The peptide 3 was dosed at 6.25, 3.13 and1.56 mg/kg, 
at 1h post-infection. The survival at day 7 (%) was recorded (Extended 
Data Fig. 1d). 


Mouse models of peritonitis 

To evaluate the in vivo efficacy of peptides 3 and 8, adult male CD-1 
mice (6 per group) were rendered neutropenic with injections with 
cyclophosphamide on day —4 and day -1. On day O, mice were infected 
by intraperitoneal administration of either 1.4 x 10’ CFU/ml E. coli AF45 
(mcr-1),1.4 x10’ CFU/ml of K. pneumoniae SSI3010 or 3.3 x 10’ CFU/ml 
E. coliSNTR36B6 (mcr-3). The CFUs in the blood and/or in the peritoneal 
wash were counted at the start of treatment and at the end of treat- 
ment. The compounds were dosed at 30 mg/kg (E. coli AF45 (mcr-1)) and 
10 mg/kg (K. pneumoniae SSI3010 and E. coli SNTR36B6 (mcr-3)) and 
the control antibiotics for the studies were for these three strains 
tigecycline (40 mg/kg), ciprofloxacin (13 mg/kg) or meropenem 
(40 mg/kg), respectively (Extended Data Fig. le—-h). 


Mouse models of thigh infection 

To evaluate the in vivo efficacy of 8, adult male CD-1 mice (6 per group) 
were rendered neutropenic with injections with cyclophosphamide on 
day —4 and day-1. Mice were infected 24 hafter the second dose ofimmu- 
nosuppressive agent by intramuscular instillation of bacterial inocula 
(about 2 x 10’ CFU/ml, corresponding to about 1 x 10° CFU per thigh). 
Treatments were administered twice in total, at 2and 14 hafter infection. 
Additional groups were included that were euthanized pre-treatment 
(2 hafter infection) or treated with vehicle only. The vehicle control 
group was treated with 0.9% saline, also at 2h and 14 h after infection. 
At 26h post-infection, the clinical condition of all mice was assessed 
and the mice were humanely euthanized by pentobarbitone overdose 
(Extended Data Fig. li-k). Mouse weight was determined before the 
thighs were removed and weighed. Thigh-sample homogenates were 
quantitatively cultured onto agar for determination of the counts of 
CFU per thigh. 


Mouse renal toxicity 

Adult male CD-1 mice (5 per group) were dosed subcutaneously at 12 
mg/kg, 6 times a day (every 2h) and clinical signs were monitored (Sup- 
plementary Table 3). At termination, all mice were subjected to gross 
necropsy and tissues were examined macroscopically. The kidneys were 
histopathologically examined, semiquantitative scoring of the kidneys 
was performed and lesions were rated as follows: mild acute tubular 
damage with tubular dilation, prominent nuclei anda few pale tubular 
casts (grade 1); severe acute tubular damage with necrosis of tubular 
epithelial cells and numerous tubular casts (grade 2); and necrosis and/ 
or infarction of tubules and glomeruli, with or without papillary necrosis 
(grade 3). Subsequently, the overall kidney histology score was calcu- 
lated as the product of percentage score and grade score. These scores 
were then expressed as a Semiquantitative score (SQS) onascale of Oto 
5 for renal histological changes. These scores were assigned as follows: 
SQS 0, no substantial change (overall score, <1); SQS 1, mild damage 
(overall score, 1to <15); SQS 2, mild-to-moderate damage (overall score, 
15 to <30); SQS 3, moderate damage (overall score, 30 to <45); SQS 4, 


moderate-to-severe damage (overall score, 45 to <60); and SQS 5, severe 
damage (overall score, >60). 


Photo-affinity interaction mapping 

E. coli ATCC 25922 cells grown in MH-II broth (SO ml) to an optical den- 
sity at 600 nm (OD,o9) of 1.0 were collected, washed once and taken 
up in PBS (50 ml) and incubated for 30 min at 37 °C with shaking at 
200 r.p.m. in the dark with 4-10 pg/ml photoprobe. Photo-activation 
was achieved by UV irradiation at 350 nm ina Rayonet Reactor (16 x 8W 
Sylvania blacklight lamps) for 30 min at 30 °C. Cells were then collected 
and washed twice with PBS. Cell pellets were stored at —20 °C. The cell 
pellet was resuspended in PBS, with protease inhibitor cocktail (cOm- 
plete, Roche) and lysed by 3 cycles of sonication using a Branson digital 
sonifier equipped with a microtip (80 W, 30% intensity, 20s on with 20s 
off for 2 min) under cooling on ice. To remove unbroken cells and cell 
debris, the lysate was centrifuged (20 min at 4,000 r.p.m., 4 °C). The 
supernatant was subjected to ultracentrifugation (45,000g, ina Sorvall 
T-875 rotor, 1h, 4 °C). The pellet was washed with PBS and collected 
again by ultracentrifugation (1h, 4 °C). 

Membrane protein fractions in SDS loading buffer containing DTT 
(100 mM) were boiled for 5 min at 100 °C, before SDS-PAGE under 
standard Laemnili conditions. Proteins were blotted to PVDF mem- 
brane (0.45-pm pore size, Immobilon-P, Merck) using a 1:1 mixture of 
Tris-glycine-SDS (12 mM Tris, 96 mM glycine, 0.1% SDS) and phosphate- 
SDS-urea buffer (10 mM Na,HPO,, 1% SDS, 6 Murea). Blotting of proteins 
from gel onto the membrane was achieved using a Pierce G2 Fast Blot- 
ter (Thermo Fisher) for 2 hat 0.5 A and 10 V. For chemiluminescence 
detection, the blocked membrane was incubated with neutravidin-HRP 
conjugate (Pierce, diluted 1:30,000 in PBS, 1% BSA, 0.2% Tween-20) for 
1h. The membrane was washed 4 x 5 min with PBS and developed with 
WesternBright Sirius (Advansta) HRP substrate. Chemiluminescence was 
detected ona ChemiDoc MP Imaging System (Bio-Rad) over the course 
of 1-10 min. The results are shown in Extended Data Fig. 6. 

E. coli cells were photolabelled with PAL-3 (n = 3), PAL-4 (n = 3) or 
PAL-7 (n=3), or treated the same way with3 (n=4), 4 (n=4) or 7 (n=3) 
with n being biologically independent samples. Cells were washed 
with PBS and lysed in ice-cold 50 mM (NH,)HCO, (AmBic) contain- 
ing protease inhibitor cocktail (Roche, 11704900) and 0.1% RapiGest 
(Waters, 186002122) by 4 intervals of 15-s ultrasound sonication ina 
vial tweeter (Hielscher Ultrasonics) at a power of 170 W and 80% cycle 
time. Protein concentration was determined using a Nanodrop 2000 
Spectrophotometer (Thermo Fisher Scientific) and 15 mg protein of 
each sample was subjected to automated purification and processing 
of biotinylated proteins. For this, in-house-packed tips containing 80 
pl Streptavidin Plus UltraLink resin (Thermo Fisher Scientific) were 
linked to a Versette liquid handling robotic system (Thermo Fisher 
Scientific) and incubated with the cell lysate for 2.5 h at room tem- 
perature by pipetting up and down. In an automated fashion, bead- 
bound proteins were subsequently washed with 5 M NaCl, StimLys 
buffer (SO mM Tris pH 7.8, 137 mM NaCl, 150 mM glycerol, 0.5 mM 
EDTA, 0,1% Triton X-100), 100 mM NaHCO, and AmBic, reduced with 
5 mM Tris(2-carboxyethyl) phosphine (TCEP) in 3 M urea and AmBic 
for 30 min at 37 °C and alkylated with 10 mM iodoacetamide in 3 M 
urea and AmBic for 30 min at 37 °C. Bead-bound proteins were pro- 
teolytically digested with 0.5 pg lysyl endopeptidase Lys-C (Wako, 
125-05061) in3 M urea and AmBic for 2 h at 37 °C before diluting to 
1.5 Murea and AmBic, and adding 0.8 pg sequencing grade modified 
trypsin for 14 hat 37 °C. Eluted peptides were acidified to pH <3 by the 
addition of formic acid and subjected to C18 purification using 5-60 pg 
UltraMicroSpin Columns (The Nest Group, SEM SS18V) according to the 
manufacturer’s instructions. 

Peptide samples were separated by reversed-phase chromatography 
onaHPLCcolumn (75-yminner diameter, New Objective) that was packed 
in-house with a 15-cm stationary phase (ReproSil-Pur C18-AQ, 1.9 um) 
and connected to a nano-flow HPLC with an autosampler (EASY-nLC 


1000, Thermo Scientific). The HPLC was coupled to a Q-Exactive plus 
mass spectrometer (Thermo Scientific) equipped with a nano elec- 
trospray ion source (Thermo Scientific). Peptides were loaded onto 
the column with 100% buffer A (99.9% H,O, 0.1% FA) and eluted at a 
constant flow rate of 300 nl/min with a 70-min linear gradient from 
6-28% buffer B (99.9% MeCN, 0.1% FA) followed by a 4-min transition 
from 28 to 50% buffer B. After the gradient, the column was washed 
for 10 min with 98%, 4 min with 10% and again 8 min with 98% buffer 
B. Electrospray voltage was set to 2.2 kV and capillary temperature to 
250 °C. In data-dependent acquisition mode, the mass spectrometer 
automatically switched between precursor- and fragment-ion detec- 
tion. Following a high-resolution survey mass spectrum (from 300 to 
1,700 m/z) acquired in the Orbitrap with resolution R = 70,000 at m/z 
200 (automatic gain control target value 3 x 10°), the 15 most-abundant 
peptide ions with a minimum intensity of 2.5 x 10* were selected for 
subsequent higher-energy collision-induced dissociation fragmenta- 
tion, with an isolation window of 1.4 Da, and fragments were detected 
by MS/MS acquisition in the Orbitrap at resolution R = 35,000 (auto- 
matic gain control target value 1 x 10°). Target ions already selected for 
fragmentation were dynamically excluded for 30 s. Acquired raw files 
were subjected to protein identification using Comet (v.2015.01) and 
Trans Proteomic Pipeline v.4.7 (SPC/ISB Seattle) by matching ion spec- 
tra acquired in data-dependent acquisition mode against a SwissProt 
(UniProt consortium) reviewed E. coli protein database (downloaded 
November 2016) containing common contaminants. Peptides were 
required to be fully tryptic with a maximum of two missed cleavage 
sites, carbamidomethylation as fixed modification and methionine 
oxidation as a dynamic modification. The precursor and fragment 
mass tolerance were set to 20 ppm and 0.02 Da, respectively. Proteins 
identified by at least two proteotypic peptides were quantified by 
integration of chromatographic traces of peptides using Progenesis 
Ql v.4.0 (Nonlinear Dynamics). Contaminant hits were removed and 
proteins filtered to obtain a false discovery rate of < 1%. Raw protein 
abundances were exported based onnon-conflicting peptides. Within 
the Rcomputing environment, protein abundance changes (expressed 
inlog,) were calculated by linear mixed-effect model and tested for 
statistical significance using a two-sided t-test by using the R package 
MSstats v.3.5.3°°. The P values obtained were further corrected for 
multiple comparisons using Benjamini-Hochberg method. Subcel- 
lular-localization annotation was retrieved from UniProt database 
using R package UniProt.ws v.2.14.0*1. Significantly enriched, outer- 
membrane-annotated £. coli proteins (abundance fold change >1.5 and 
adjusted P< 0.05) were considered to be bona fide PAL-3-, PAL-4- or 
PAL-7-interacting candidates.Mass spectrometry data are available at 
the ProteomeXchange Consortium (http://www. proteomexchange. 
org/) with the dataset identifier PXDO10174. 


Interaction-site mapping with BamA“ 

The available sequence-specific resonance assignments of BamA“* 
have recently been reported and deposited in the BMRB database, with 
accession code 27431”. For NMR binding studies, [U-N, *H]-labelled 
BamA“ in LDAO micelles was prepared in 20 mM HEPES pH 7.5, 150 
mM NaCland 0.1% LDAO. Spectra were recorded ona Bruker Avance-700 


spectrometer equipped with a cryogenic probe. Two-dimensional 
[SN,’H]TROSY spectra were acquired at 37 °C with 24 or 80 scans and 
128 and 1024 complex points in the 6,(N) and 6,(/H) dimension, respec- 
tively. Peptides were titrated from astock solution to the protein. The 
chemical shifts of the titrated form were tracked by a stepwise titration, 
which was—in most cases—possible without ambiguity. Combined 
chemical shift perturbations upon peptide addition for amide moieties 
were calculated as AS(HN) = \/(AS(CIH))? + (0.2 x A6(SN))?_. Residues 
were considered to be significant interactors when they had a chemical 
shift perturbation of AS(HN) > 0.07 ppm or if their signal intensity 
vanished owing to chemical exchange upon peptide addition (Extended 
Data Fig. 8). 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


Mass spectrometric data are available at the ProteomeXchange Con- 
sortium (http://www. proteomexchange.org/) with dataset identifier 
PXDO10174. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Biological properties of the chimeric antibiotics. 

a, Invitro killing kinetics of 3 and 8 against representative Gram-negative 
species, F. coli ATCC 25922, P. aeruginosa ATCC 27853 and A. baumannii ATCC 
19606. b, Resistance development of 8 by serial passage against F. coli ATCC 
25922, P. aeruginosa ATCC 27853 and A. baumannii ATCC 19606. They axis 
indicates the MIC measured directly from the tubes during the serial passages 
(mgI") and thexaxis is the number of passages. Antibiotics used as comparisons 
are indicated (colistinand meropenem). Ina, b, the curves show typical 
examples of n=2 biologically independent experiments. c, In vitro killing 
kinetics of 3 and 8 against K. pneumoniae SS3010 and resistance development of 
8 by serial passage against K. pneumoniae SSI3010. They axis indicates the MIC 
measured directly from the tubes during the serial passages (mg!) andthe 

x axis is the number of passages. The asterisks represent the clones taken for 
whole-genome sequencing. Antibiotics used as comparisons are indicated 
(colistinand meropenem). The curves show representative examples of 
n=2biologically independent experiments. d, In vivo efficacy of peptide3ina 
mouse model of septicaemia against EF. coli5799. Each point represents the 


percentage of survival of n=6 mice.e, f, In vivo efficacy of 3 and 8, in mouse 
models of peritonitis, against £. coli AF45 (mcr-1, colistin resistant) after a single 
subcutaneous administration (reduction in CFU counts in peritoneal wash fluid 
and blood). The meanands.e.m. ofn=6 mice are shown.g, In vivo efficacy of 3,7 
and 8, inmouse models of peritonitis, against K. pneumoniae SSI3010 aftera 
single subcutaneous administration (reduction in CFU counts in peritoneal 
wash fluid). The mean ands.e.m. of n=4 (n= 6 for vehicle) mice are shown. Start 
of treatment and vehicle were repeated in three experiments. h, In vivo efficacy 
of3 and 8, in mouse models of peritonitis, against FE. colimcr-3 SNT R36B6 
(colistin resistant) after a single subcutaneous administration (reductionin CFU 
counts in peritoneal wash fluid). The mean ands.e.m. of n=4 mice (n=6 for 
vehicle) are shown. i-k, In vivo efficacy of 8, in mouse models of thigh infection, 
against £. coli ATCC BAA2469 (NDM-1strain), P. aeruginosa PA14 and A. 
baumannii NCTC 13301 (extensively drug resistant, OXA-23 strain). The total 
daily dose (TDD) indicated was administered in 2 doses over the course of 24h 
(q12h). The mean and s.e.m. of n=6 mice are shown (n=4 mice for start of 
treatment). On each mouse, two technical replicates were done. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Permeabilization assays. a,b. Membrane 
permeabilization elicited by 3, 4 or PMB monitored by uptake of SYTOX-Green, 
and increase in fluorescence intensity. a, Permeabilization with £. coliATCC 
25922. b, Permabilization with PMB-resistant E. coli926415 strain. No 
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antibiotic. The change in cell density (OD,o9) in the cuvette over 1his shown on 
the right. For experimental methods, see Supplementary Information. Ina, the 
curves represent the mean of n =3 biologically independent experiments 
(except for PMB on the left, and peptide 4 (0.8 pg ml”), for which 
n=2biologically independent experiments). The error bars are s.d. 
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Inb, the curves represent the mean of n=3 biologically independent 
experiment (except for PMB (40 pg m!”), peptide 3 (0.3 ug ml”) and peptide 4 
(0.3 pg mI”), for which n= 2 biologically independent experiments). The error 
barsares.d.c,d, Release from E. coli of B-lactamase (c) and of B-galactosidase 
(d) in the presence of 3, 4 or PMB, monitored by enzymatic assays. 
Ciprofloxacin does not cause detectable release of either enzyme from cells, 
whereas protegrinI caused rapid and complete release of both enzymes (100% 
value corresponds to enzyme released by sonication of cells). For experimental 
methods, see Supplementary Information. The curves represent the mean of 
n=3or4 biologically independent experiment. The error bars showthes.d. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Analysis of lipid A. Thin layer chromatography (TLC) Individual lipid A species identified in the lipid A extracted from strains ATCC 
and mass spectrometry analyses of lipid A.a, TLC analysis of lipid A extracted 25922 and 926415 by TLC-MALDI-TOF mass spectrometry. All lipid Ain sample 
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mass spectrometry of the lipid A mixture isolated from each strain. c, are representative of n=2 biologically independent experiments. 


Extended Data Fig. 5 | Scanning electron microscopy. Scanning electron 
microscopy of £. coli ATCC 25922 cells untreated or grown with3 or 4, at 
concentrations that causea growth inhibition of about 50% (about 0.1mg!”). 
Scale bars, 11m. The scanning electron microscopy scans were in completed in 
duplicate, and one typical result is shown. For experimental methods, 

see Supplementary Information. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Photo-affinity interaction mapping. a, Western blots 
(10% SDS-PAGE gel, blotted toa PVDF membrane) of membrane protein extract 
from PAL-3- (4 mg!”), PAL-4- (10 mg!) and PAL-7- (4 mg!) labelled £. coli ATCC 
25922 with chemiluminescence detection of biotinylated macromolecules. For 
gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. b, Volcano plot showing relative 
abundance of proteins captured by streptavidin, and quantified by mass 
spectrometry, from E. colicells photolabelled with PAL-7 versus control cells 
treated with 7 (n =3 biologically independent samples each). Protein 
abundance changes (expressed inlog,) were calculated by linear mixed-effect 
modeland tested for statistical significance using a two-sided t-test. Pvalues 
obtained were further corrected for multiple comparisons using Benjamini-— 


Hochberg method. Proteins are represented on the basis of the UniProt 
annotated subcellular location as dots (outer membrane) or crosses (no, or 
other, location); symbol size is scaled according to statistical significance. 
Significantly enriched proteins (abundance ratio =1.5 and adjusted P< 0.05, 
shownas blue lines) are coloured in green. Outer membrane proteins that were 
also enriched in PAL-3 and PAL-4 photo-affinity interaction mapping 
experiments are highlighted. BamA is among the most significantly 
upregulated proteins, and is the only common outer membrane interaction 
candidate that was identified by all three photoprobes. A full list of proteins 
quantified by mass spectrometry in these experiments is supplied as Source 
Data. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Binding assays. a, Left, titration of BamA(POTRAI1-S) to LamB and Ompx to Cy3-3 peptide as monitored by fluorescence anisotropy. No 


peptide Cy3-3, monitored by fluorescence anisotropy. Measurements were interaction was observed compared to BamA-f. Error bars ares.d. around the 
performed in triplicates; s.d. around the mean is shown. No interaction is mean fromtriplicate measurements. Right, titration of BamA-f to Cy3-9 
detected. Right, titration of LDAO detergent with Cy3-3. Measurements were (scrambled) peptide as monitored by fluorescence anisotropy. No interaction 
performed in triplicates; s.d. around the mean is shown. No interaction is was observed compared to Cy3-3. Error bars ares.d. around the mean from 
detected in the range up to 6% LDAO. The binding experiments between triplicate measurements. c, Binding of Cy3-3 to BamA-f (left) and to 

peptide Cy3-3 and BamA-f were carried out at 0.6% LDAO concentration. b, BamA(POTRAI-5S) (right) by microscale thermophoresis. Measurements were 
Left, SDS-PAGE gel of purified OmpX and LamB in LDAO and octyl glucoside performed in triplicate with s.d. around the mean shown. For thermophoresis 
(OG) micelles, respectively. Samples in lanes 2 and 4 were boiled, and samples studies of Cy3-3 with BamA(POTRAI1-5), a constant concentration of Cy3-3 

in lanes 1and 3 were not boiled, before the electrophoresis run. The resulting (10 nM) was titrated with BamA(POTRAI-5) in20 mM HEPES buffer with 


difference in migration indicates the presence of folded proteinintheunboiled 150mMNaCl,pH/7.5, at roomtemperature, from107.5 mM to about 3.2nM. No 
samples. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. Middle, titration of thermophoresis signal was observed (right). 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Interaction-site mapping of BamA™ with peptide 3, 
peptide 8 and peptide 9. a, Interaction-site mapping of BamA™ with peptide3 
(n=1experiment). Chemical shift perturbations of amide moieties plotted 
against the BamA residue number upon addition of 600 uM peptide3 to 

300 uM of BamA™. A threshold of 0.07 ppmis indicated by ared dashed line. 
Three residues, at which the signal goes into intermediate exchange upon 
peptide titration, are indicated by red lines and their A6(HN) was arbitrarily set 
to 0.1 ppm for visualization. b, Chemical shift perturbations of amide moieties 
plotted against the BamA residue number upon addition of 500 uM peptide8 


to 250 uM of BamA™' (n=1experiment). A threshold of 0.1 ppmis indicated bya 
red dashed line. Six residues, at which the signal goes into intermediate 
exchange upon peptide titration, are indicated by red lines and their AS(HN) 
was arbitrarily set to 0.2 ppm for visualization. c, Interaction-site mapping of 
BamA“™' with peptide 9 (n=1experiment). Chemical shift perturbations of 
amide moieties plotted against the BamA residue number upon addition of 
700 uM peptide 9 to 350 pM of BamA“™*. Nostatistical tests were done for data 
shown in this figure. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Chimeric-antibiotic binding to the BamA B-barrel. The 
interaction of 8 with the BamA B-barrel domain was characterized using NMR 
spectroscopy (n=1experiment).a, Two-dimensional [PN,'H]TROSY spectra of 
250 uM [U?H,°N]BamA™' (red) titrated with 0.5 (yellow), 1 (magenta) or 2 (blue) 
stoichiometric equivalents of peptide 8. b, Close-up views of selected residues 
fromthe titrationina, and from acorresponding titration with BamA-B.c, 
Representation of the interactions of peptide 8 on the BamA B-barrel structure 


5,(‘H) [ppm] 


viewed from the top and from the side of the barrel. Labelled residues have 
substantial chemical shift perturbations or intensity changes upon peptide 
binding (crystal structure from PDB 6FSU). d, Overlays of two-dimensional [N, 
'H]TROSY spectra of titrations points of BamA™ + scrambled peptide 9. 
BamA“™'350 uM (apo), red; +0.5 equivalent of 9, yellow; +1 equivalent of 9, pink; 
and +2 equivalent of 9, blue. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Building blocks (BB1-BB6) used in this study. The structures of building blocks BB1 to BB6 used to produce the peptides listed in 
Extended Data Table 1. For methods of synthesis, see Supplementary Information. 


Extended Data Table 1| Peptides used in this study 


peptide Position 
1 Z: 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
1 Thr Trp lle Dab Orn "Dab | Dab Trp Dab Dab Ala Ser Pro Pro 
2 Leu Ser Tyr Dab Orn "Dab | Dab Trp Dab tBuGly Ala Ser Pro Pro 
3 Val Thr Tyr Dab Glu* "Dab | Hse Trp Hse tBuGly Ala Ser Ala Pro Dab Thr Dab Dab* Dab Leu Leu Dab Dab Thr 
f1-3 Val BB4 Tyr Dab Glu* "Dab | Hse Trp Hse tBuGly Ala Ser Ala Pro Dab Thr Dab Dab* Dab Leu Leu Dab Dab Thr 
Cy3-3 Val BB6 Tyr Dab Glu* Dab Hse Trp Hse tBuGly Ala Ser Ala Pro Dab Thr Dab Dab* Dab Leu Leu Dab Dab Thr 
PAL-3 Val BBS Tyr Dab Glu* Dab Hse Trp Hse BB3 Ala Ser Ala Pro Dab Thr Dab Dab* Dab Leu Leu Dab Dab Thr 
4 Leu Ser Tyr Cys Gly Trp Cys Val Ala Ser Pro Pro Dab Thr Dab Dab* Dab Leu Leu Dab Dab Thr 
eg PLeu Ser | Tyr Cys Gly Tryp | Cys val Ala Ser Pro | Pro Dab Thr | °Dab | °Dab* | Dab | Leu | Leu | °Dab | Dab | Thr 
fi-4 Leu Ser Tyr Cys Gly BB1 Cys Val Ala Ser Pro Pro Dab Thr Dab Dab* Dab | Leu | Leu Dab Dab Thr 
PAL-4 Leu Ser BB3 Cys Gly BB2 Cys Val Ala Ser Pro Pro Dab Thr Dab Dab* Dab Leu Leu Dab Dab Thr 
5 Leu Ser Tyr Cys Gly Trp Cys Val Ala Ser Pro Pro DabNH, 
6 Colistin nonapeptide Dab Thr Dab Dab* Dab Leu Leu Dab Dab Thr 
7 AcVal Cys Tyr Dab Glu* "Dab | Hse Trp Hse Val Cys | SerNH, Dab Thr Dab Dab* Dab Leu Leu Dab Dab Thr 
PAL-7 AcVal Cys Tyr BBS Glu* Dab | Hse Trp Ser BB3 Cys | SerNH, Dab Thr Dab Dab* Dab Leu Leu Dab Dab Thr 
8 AcVal Cys Tyr T Glu* Dab U Trp x Val Cys DA Dab Thr Z: Dab* Dab PLeu Leu Dab Dab Thr 
e-8 AcVal | Cys | Tyr OT. °Glu* Dab °U Trp Xx Val Cys BY. Dab Thr D2 Dab* "Dab | Leu | Leu | "Dab | "Dab | Thr 
9 Val Tyr Thr tBuGly Glu* "Dab _| Hse Trp Hse Dab Pro Ser PAla Ala Dab Thr Dab Dab* Leu Dab | Dab | Leu Dab Thr 
Glu’: side chain C cross-linked with N Dab"; Dab*: side chain N cross-linked with C Thr24 
The amino acid residues or other building blocks (BB1 to BB6) (Extended Data Fig. 10) at each position indicated in the structures in Fig. 1. Glu* and Dab* indicate peptide linkage through the side 
chain of Glu and Dab, respectively (Fig. 1). Dap, L-2,3-diaminopropionic acid. The letters T, U, X, Y and Z indicate variable positions. For methods of synthesis, see Supplementary Information. 
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The current need for novel antibiotics is especially acute for drug-resistant Gram- 
negative pathogens”. These microorganisms have a highly restrictive permeability 
barrier, which limits the penetration of most compounds*”. Asa result, the last class of 
antibiotics that acted against Gram-negative bacteria was developed in the 1960s’. 
We reason that useful compounds can be found in bacteria that share similar 
requirements for antibiotics with humans, and focus on Photorhabdus symbionts of 
entomopathogenic nematode microbiomes. Here we report a new antibiotic that we 
name darobactin, which was obtained using a screen of Photorhabdus isolates. 
Darobactin is coded by a silent operon with little production under laboratory 
conditions, and is ribosomally synthesized. Darobactin has an unusual structure with 
two fused rings that form post-translationally. The compound is active against 
important Gram-negative pathogens both in vitro and in animal models of infection. 
Mutants that are resistant to darobactin map to BamA, an essential chaperone and 
translocator that folds outer membrane proteins. Our study suggests that bacterial 


symbionts of animals contain antibiotics that are particularly suitable for 
development into therapeutics. 


Itis difficult to find compounds that target Gram-negative bacteria’. 
This problemis largely responsible for the current antimicrobial resist- 
ance crisis. Pathogens suchas Escherichia coli, Klebsiella pneumoniae, 
Pseudomonas aeruginosa and Acinetobacter baumanniihave acquired 
resistance to most—and in some cases to all—antibiotics that are cur- 
rently available in the clinic. The WHO (World Health Organization) has 
recently classified these drug-resistant pathogens as a critical priority 
for global human health®. 

Gram-negative bacteria evolved an outer membrane to protect 
themselves from unwanted compounds”. Only a small number of 
antibiotics can penetrate this barrier, and are active against Gram- 
negative bacteria. 

Most of these compounds are natural products that are made by 
soil microorganisms, and mainly by Actinomycetes—aminoglyco- 
sides, tetracyclines and B-lactams. The last class of antibiotics to 
act against Gram-negative bacteria, the synthetic fluoroquinolo- 
nes, were introduced half a century ago. Since then, discovery of 


new antibiotics has largely been limited to narrow-spectrum com- 
pounds?°. 

We reasoned that useful compounds will be present in microorgan- 
isms that have the same requirements for antibiotics as humans. The 
nematode symbionts Photorhabdus and Xenorhabdus seem to repre- 
sent such a group of microorganisms. These nematophilic bacteria 
are members of the gut microbiome of nematodes and are closely 
related to other Enterobacteriaceae, suchas F. coli. Nematodes invade 
insect larvae and release their symbionts. Nematophilic bacteria first 
produce neurotoxins to immobilize the prey, and then release various 
antimicrobials to fend off invading environmental microorganisms”®. 
However, the most-direct competitors probably do not come fromthe 
environment, but from other members of the nematode gut microbi- 
ome. Notably, Gram-negative bacteria that are common opportunistic 
pathogens of humans are abundant inthe microbiome of entomopatho- 
genic nematodes’. The antimicrobial compounds produced by nemat- 
ophilic bacteria must be non-toxic to the nematode, and be able to 
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spread well through the insect larvae. This suggests the production 
of antimicrobials with low toxicity and good pharmacokinetics that 
are active against Gram-negative pathogens. 


Identification of darobactin 


We screened a small set of Photorhabdus and Xenorhabdus strains, 
including a total of 67 isolates from 28 species (Extended Data Table 1), 
against F. coli. Usually, antibiotic-producing bacteria are spotted onto 
a nutrient agar plate overlaid with a target microorganism. Most of 
the tested bacteria did not produce zones of inhibition, and we rea- 
soned that this may be due to poor expression of ‘silent’ biosynthetic 
gene clusters (BGCs) in vitro. We therefore prepared concentrated 
extracts from the bacterial cultures and spotted them on overlay plates. 
Aconcentrated extract from Photorhabdus khanii HGB1456 produced 
asmall zone of £. coli growth inhibition on a Petri dish, whereas spot- 
ting acolony of P. khanii HGB1456 had no effect on the growth of E. coli 
(Fig. 1a). Bioassay-guided isolation of the extract by high-performance 
liquid chromatography produced an active fraction (Extended Data 
Fig. 1a). High-resolution electrospray ionization—mass spectrometry 
analysis identified a compound with a molecular mass of 966.41047, 
whichis consistent with a molecular formula of C,,H;,0,.N,,° (calculated 
[M+H]*=966.41044) This mass did not have a match in Antibase, sug- 
gesting the presence of a novel compound. Mass-spectrometry frag- 
mentation and nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) studies (Extended 
Data Fig. 1b-h) led to the identification of the structure of the active 
compound, which we named darobactin (Fig. 1b). Darobactin is a modi- 
fied heptapeptide with an amino acid sequence of W!-N?-W?-S*-K°-S°-F”, 
NMR studies revealed two unusual macrocycle crosslinks in darobactin: 
a previously undescribed aromatic-aliphatic ether link between the 
C7 indole of W' and the B-carbon of W’, and a carbon-carbon bond 
between the C6 indole of W’ and the B-carbon of K°. The Trp-Lys bond is 
made between two unactivated carbons, which has not been described 
previously for an antibiotic. We next sequenced the genome of P. khanii 
HGB1456 (GenBank accession number WHZZO0000000) and searched 
for BGCs that encode non-ribosomal peptide synthetases. There were 
10 non-ribosomal peptide synthetases in the genome, but none of them 
could be predicted to form the darobactin peptide. Next, we directly 
compared the sequence of this seven amino acid peptide with the 
genome of P. khanii and found a perfect match near the C terminus of 
an open-reading frame that encodes a peptide with a length of 58 amino 
acids. The ribosomal synthesis of darobactin suggests that the amino 
acid backbone is in the L-configuration. The macrocycle crosslinks 
generate two chiral centres at the B-carbons of W? and K°, which have 
Rand S configurations, respectively, based on nuclear Overhauser 
effect correlations and molecular modelling (Extended Data Fig. 2). 
The putative operon that encodes darobactin (Fig. 1c and Extended 
Data Fig. 3) is typical of ribosomally synthesized and post-transla- 
tionally modified peptide genes (RiPPs) that encode a variety of 
ribosomally produced natural products, including nisin—a food pre- 
servative—and the antibiotic thiostrepton. This dar operon consists of 
a propeptide encoded by darA, asmall relE-type open-reading frame, 
darBCD—which encodes an ABC-type trans-envelope exporter (darB 
and darD make up the transporter itself, and darC encodes amem- 
brane fusion protein)—and darE, which encodes a radical S-adenosyl 
methionine (SAM) enzyme. Enzymes of the radical SAM class catalyse 
free-radical-based reactions that can link unactivated carbons”. This 
explains the formation of the Trp—Lys C-C bond in darobactin. Such 
a Trp-Lys C-C bond was recently reported in a peptide pheromone, 
streptide, from Streptococcus thermophilus". There is little overall 
homology between the two enzymes, but DarE contains the SAM and 
SPASM domains that are characteristic of this group. The operon does 
not contain a separate enzyme for generating the ether bond in the 
first ring. RiPP operons often encode a protease that cleaves out the 
active peptide; however, this was not present in the dar operon. Hence, 
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Table 1 | MIC and cytotoxicity of darobactin against 
pathogens, intestinal gut bacteria and human cell lines 


Organism and genotype Concentration (ug mt") 


Darobactin Ampicillin 
Pathogenic bacteria (MIC) 
Pseudomonas aeruginosa PAO1 >128 
Pseudomonas aeruginosa pmrB 523C>T 2 >128 
Pseudomonas aeruginosa JMI 1045324 16 ND 
Shigella sonnei ATCC 25931? 2 4 
Klebsiella pneumoniae ATCC 700603 2 128 
Klebsiella pneumoniae ESBL JMI 1052654 2 >128 
Klebsiella pneumoniae ATCC 700603 (SHV-18) 4 >128 
Klebsiella pneumoniae ATCC BAA-1705 (KPC) 4 >128 
Escherichia coli ATCC 25922 2 8 
Escherichia coli AR350 (mer-7) 2 >128 
Escherichia coli ESBL JMI 1043856 2 >128 
Escherichia coli ATCC BAA-2340 (KPC) 2 >128 
Escherichia coli MG1655 +10% serum 2 4 
Escherichia coli MG1655 4 4 
Salmonella Typhimurium LT2 ATCC 19585? 4 2 
Moraxella catarrhalis ATCC 25238? 8 <0.25 
Acinetobacter baumannii ATCC 17978 8 64 
Enterobacter cloacae ATCC 13047? 32 >128 
Proteus mirabilis KLE 2600*” 64 >128 
Staphylococcus aureus HGOO3 >128 0.5 
Clostridium bifermentans KLE 2329” >128 1 
Mycobacterium tuberculosis mc?6020 >128 16 
Symbiotic gut bacteria (MIC) 
Bifidobacterium longum ATCC BAA-999# >128 0.25 
Bacteroides fragilis ATCC 25285° >128 28 
Bacteroides xylanisolvens KLE 22532” >128 
Bacteroides dorei KLE 2422°° >128 
Bacteroides caccae KLE 2423°° >128 2 
Bacteroides vulgatus KLE 2303" >128 2 
Bacteroides nordii KLE 2369*° >128 4 
Lactobacillus reuteri ATCC 23272° >128 1 
Enterococcus faecalis KLE 2341°” >128 4 
Faecalibacterium prausnitzii KLE 2243°° >128 64 
Haemophilus parainfluenzae KLE 23672" >128 128 
Stenotrophomonas maltophilia KLE 114162" >128 >128 
Human cell line (IC...) 
HepG2 >128 >128 
FaDu >128 >128 
HEK293 >128 >128 


ND, no data. ESBL, extended spectrum B-lactamase. 
°Cultivated under anaerobic conditions. 
’Human stool isolate, K.L. laboratory collection. 


generic proteolysis may be involved in the maturation of the propep- 
tide. To link the putative BGC with production of darobactin, we gener- 
ated a markerless knockout mutant in which the complete darABCDE 
operon was deleted from P. khanii DSM3369 by double crossover. 
Darobactin production was abolished in the resulting mutant strain 
(Extended Data Fig. 4a, c, d). Notably, darobactin was produced het- 
erologously from the dar operon cloned into E£. coli (Extended Data 
Fig. 4b, d). This shows that the dar operon is sufficient for making 
darobactin. Furthermore, it appears that the DarE radical SAM enzyme 
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Fig. 1|Darobactin produced by asilent operon of P. khaniiis a bactericidal 
antibiotic. a, P. khanii was grown in liquid culture, after which concentrated 
culture supernatants were tested for inhibition of FE. coliMG1655. The 
concentrated supernatant of P. khanii produced a zone of inhibition onan 

E. colilawn, whereas unconcentrated supernatant or a colony overlay did not. 
Paenibacillus polymyxa produces polymyxin and serves asa positive control. 
b, Darobactin structure. c, The BGC consists of the structural gene darA 
(coloured in blue), darBCD (transporter encoding genes; grey) and darE 
(encoding a radical SAM enzyme; orange). In addition, a relE-like gene (black) 
open-reading frame is co-located with the BGC at different positions in 
different species. d, Time-dependent killing of F. coliMG1655 by darobactin. 
Anexponential culture of F. coliMG1655 was challenged with 16x MIC 
antibiotics. n=3 biologically independent samples. Dataare mean+s.d.c.f.u., 
colony-forming units. e, Scanning electron microscopy analysis of E. coli 
MG1655 treated with 16x MIC darobactin. Scale bars, 1m. 


catalyses the formation of both the Trp-Lys C-C bond and the C-O-C 
Trp-Trp ether bond. The chemistries of these two reactions are sub- 
stantially different, and the mechanism of Dar E catalysis requires a 
separate investigation. 

We find that the dar operon is common in Photorhabdus, and 
detected it in 15 different species for which the genome sequence is 
available (Extended Data Fig. 4e). The dar operon was absent only in 
Photorhabdus bodei. Synteny of the genomes that contain the darlocus 
with that of P. bodei helped to determine the boundaries of the operon 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a, c). We also tested the production of darobactin 
in several different Photorhabdus species, and found that it is the high- 
est ina strain of P. khanii DSM 3369. We switched to this strain for the 
isolation of darobactin; however, even in this isolate, the production 
of darobactin is low (3 mg I), only twofold higher than in P. khanii 
HGB1456, and requires unusually long fermentation (10-14 days). This 
probably explains why darobactin has been overlooked in screens for 
antibiotics. 


We then expanded the search for dar-type operons in databases of 
bacterial genome sequences (NCBI), using the propeptide and the dar- 
encoding peptide as queries. The two searches identified homologues 
of the dar operon that appear to encode four darobactin analogues. 
We therefore propose the name darobactin A for the first compound, 
and darobactin B-E for the predicted analogues of this class of antibi- 
otics. In Photorhabdus australis and Photorhabdus asymbiotica, the 
sequence data suggest the presence of darobactin B, which contains 
two amino acid changes in the N terminus (SKSF to TKRF). In multiple 
Yersinia species, the second amino acid (NtoS), the fifth amino acid (K 
toR), or both, are modified. We named these analogues darobactin C, 
DandE, respectively (Extended Data Fig. 4e, f). Notably, the sequence 
of darobactin C is present in Yersinia pestis, the causative agent of the 
plague, and in Yersinia frederiksenii from the human gut microbiome. 
Darobactin A is the most common, and a corresponding propeptide 
sequence is present in six sequenced Photorhabdus species, seven Yers- 
inia species, Vibrio crassostreae and Pseudoalteromonas luteoviolacea, 
all of which are y-proteobacteria. All species that contain dar operons 
are associated with animals. Apparently, combinatorial reshuffling of 
the dar operon produced a family of genes, and the five analogues were 
selected over the course of evolution from a total of 1.28 x 10° (20’) 
sequences. The GC content of the dar operon is 32%, significantly lower 
than the rest of the genomes of P. khanii and other y-proteobacteria, 
which have a GC content of 45%. This suggests that the operon was 
horizontally acquired from a microorganism in which darobactin 
evolved. Although the nature of this microorganism is unknown, it 
is not an actinomycete—their genomes have a characteristically high 
GC content (>55%)"”. 


Identifying the target 


Darobactin had reasonable activity against a range of Gram-negative 
bacteria, with a minimum inhibitory concentration (MIC) of 2 pg mI 
against important drug-resistant pathogens, F. coliand K. pneumoniae, 
including polymyxin-resistant, extended spectrum B-lactamase and 
carbapenem-resistant clinical isolates (Table 1 and Supplementary 
Table 1). The compound is bactericidal (Fig. 1d), with a minimal bacte- 
ricidal concentration of 8 pg mI against F. coli. There was little activity 
against Gram-positive bacteria. Notably, the compound wasalso largely 
inactive against gut commensals, including Bacteroides, the main group 
of Gram-negative symbionts”. Disrupting the microbiome by antibiot- 
ics, especially early in life, isa major concern, given the important role 
of symbiotic bacteria in many aspects of human health, suchas shaping 
the immune system during development”. 

Darobactin is a large, 965 Da, molecule, whereas the cut-off for com- 
pounds to permeate the outer membrane’ is around 600 Da. We there- 
fore considered that darobactin, similarly to polymyxin, might target the 
lipopolysaccharides of the outer membrane. Adding purified lipopoly- 
saccharides to a culture of £. coli protected cells from polymyxin, but 
had no effect on darobactin activity (Extended Data Fig. 5a). Addition 
of darobactin to F. colicaused blebbing of the membrane, and eventual 
swelling and lysis of cells (Fig. le, Extended Data Fig. 6 and Supplemen- 
tary Video 1). Transcriptome analysis revealed that darobactin rapidly 
(in 15-30 min) induced the sigma E and Rcs envelope stress responses, 
and more broadly activated genes from all five envelope stress pathways 
(Extended Data Fig. 7 and Supplementary Discussion). To identify the 
target of darobactin, we performed a ligand-protection thermal pro- 
teome analysis. This, however, did not reveal a particular protein the 
denaturation of which was protected by darobactin. At the same time, 
the proteome showed that the abundance of periplasmic chaperones 
Spy and DegP was markedly increased, and that the abundance of outer 
membrane proteins, especially NanC, LamB and OmpF, was decreased (at 
least in part due toa decrease inthe respective transcripts) in response to 
darobactin treatment (Extended Data Fig. 8, Supplementary Table 2 and 
Supplementary Discussion). Microscopy, transcriptome and proteome 
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Fig. 2| Multiple mutations in bamA confer darobactin resistance. 

a, Darobactin-resistant mutants were generated by daily serial passage of E. coli 
MG1655 at sub-MIC concentrations of darobactin, leading toa steady shift in 
the darobactin concentration that permits F. coliMG1655 growth. This 
experiment was performed in three biologically independent samples. The 
three mutants obtained contained 2-3 mutations in bamA. b, Schematic of the 
Bam complex*. IM, inner membrane; OM, outer membrane. c, Mice were 
injected with10’ c.f.u. of E. coli ATCC 25922 wild-type or darobactin-resistant 
strains. Resistant strains carried either; the triple mutations evolved in strain 3 
(a), or single spontaneous mutations of G429 to Ror V.n=5 per group. Mice 
were monitored for survival. d, Darobactin-resistance mutations (coloured 
spheres) mapped to the BamA protein structure (grey) shown asacartoon with 
the B-barrel domain and the individual polypeptide-transport-associated 
domains indicated. 


analyses indicate a defect in the cell envelope. We next sought to obtain 
mutants that were resistant to darobactin to identify its target. Plating 
E. colion solid medium that contained darobactin at 4x MIC produced 
resistant mutants witha frequency of 8 x 10°. To obtain mutants that were 
resistant to higher levels of the compound, we performed an evolution- 
ary experiment in liquid medium” (Fig. 2a). Repeatedly re-inoculating a 
culture into medium with progressively increasing levels of the antibiotic 
produced mutants with a high resistance to darobactin, which had MICs 
greater than 128 pg mI” (Fig. 2a). Sequencing the mutants showed that 
in all three strains of £. coli, there were 2-3 mutations in the gene that 
encodes BamA, an essential outer membrane protein” (Fig. 2b). After 
transferring the three bamA mutations from the resistant strain 3 toa 
clean. colibackground by allelic replacement, we confirmed that they 
are solely responsible for darobactin resistance (MIC of 128 pg mI’). 
The ability to generate mutants that are resistant to high levels of the 
compound suggests a lack of off-target activity. To sustain an infection 
in the presence of an antibiotic, the pathogen should be both resistant 
and virulent. We therefore tested whether darobactin-resistant mutants 
retained virulence. Injecting mice with 10’ cells of £. coli ATCC 25922 
caused 60% mortality within 24 h. By contrast, there was no death at 
24hwhen the animals were inoculated with. colicarrying either single 
or triple mutations in bamA (Fig. 2c and Extended Data Fig. 5b). F. coli 
virulence is thus strongly compromised by bamA mutations that confer 
resistance to darobactin. 
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BamA is the central component of the BamABCDE complex” (Fig. 2b). 
One proposed mechanism for BAM is that nascent outer membrane 
proteins are inserted from the periplasm into the outer membrane by 
the central component BamA, which serves to catalyse both folding and 
insertion. BamA is not an enzyme, and its B-barrel structure does not 
obviously lend itself to inhibition by small molecules. BamA is targeted 
by large lectin-like bacteriocins, LIpA’, and a group from Genentech 
developed an antibody that inhibits this protein in £. coli’. Ina recent 
study, asmall molecule synthetic compound MRL-494 was reported to 
act against BamA, without the need to penetrate the outer membrane”. 
MRL-494 is active against F. coliand K. pneumoniae withan MIC of 15 and 
62 yg mI", respectively, whereas it acts against Gram-positive bacteria 
by disrupting their cytoplasmic membrane. 

We observed direct inhibition of BAM by darobactin using an in vitro 
protein refolding assay. The isolated BAM complex was integrated into 
lipid nanodiscs, and its ability to fold the protease OmpT was measured 
(Extended Data Fig. 5c). Darobactin inhibited BAM-dependent folding 
of OmpT with an apparent half-maximum inhibitory concentration 
(IC,.) of O.68—-1 pM (Fig. 3a and Extended Data Fig. 5d), consistent with 
the MIC of 1.9 uMinE. coli. Darobactin had no effect on OmpT activity 
inthe absence of BAM (Extended Data Fig. 5e), and alinear peptide with 
the same sequence as darobactin had no inhibitory activity on BAM 
(Extended Data Fig. 5f). We next tested darobactin-resistant mutants in 
thesameassay. The IC,, of mutant la was increased markedly, to 120 uM. 
In mutants 2 and 3, the IC,, was unchanged, but the folding activity 
was strongly decreased (Fig. 3a). The mechanism by which mutants 
2 and 3 confer resistance is unclear and will require additional study. 

Using isothermal titration calorimetry experiments, we also observed 
that darobactin directly and specifically interacts with BamA of BAM 
with a measured dissociation constant (K,) of 1.2 uM, with no binding 
observed for the linear peptide (Fig. 3b and Extended Data Fig. 5g, h). 

To characterize the interaction of BamA with darobactin at the atomic 
level, we performed a high-resolution NMR study. Stepwise titration of 
the unlabelled darobactin with the [U-°N, *H]-labelled BamA B-barrel 
(BamA-) was carried out and monitored by solution NMR spectros- 
copy. Upon addition of 0.5-molar-equivalent darobactin, significant 
changes were observed in the NMR spectrum of BamA-B, which became 
more prominent at 1 molar equivalent (Extended Data Fig. Siand Sup- 
plementary Data 1). By contrast, alinear scrambled darobactin peptide 
had no effect on the NMR spectrum (Extended Data Fig. 5j and Supple- 
mentary Data 1). We have previously shown that BamA-f exists as an 
interchanging two-state ensemble of a gate-closed and a gate-opened 
conformation and that each of these two conformations can be stabi- 
lized by aconformation-specific nanobody, nanoF7 for the gate-closed 
and nanoE6 for the gate-opened structure”. Notably, we found that 
darobactin stabilized one of these two conformations (Fig. 3c, d). The 
darobactin-stabilized conformation resembles for most residues the 
closed-gate conformation, as shown by the high similarity of NMR 
spectral positions of BamA-f and nanoF7 and BamA-f and darobactin, 
whereas the NMR position of BamA-f and nanoE6 was clearly different 
(Fig. 3c, d). These findings strongly suggest that darobactin stabilizes 
aclosed lateral gate upon binding to BamA, preventing the exit of sub- 
strates into the outer membrane. Notably, most mutations that confer 
resistance to darobactin are located at the lateral gate of BamA (Fig. 2d). 
Taken together, these findings are consistent with darobactin inhibiting 
BamA and disrupting the formation of a functional outer membrane. 
Future studies will determine the mechanism by which darobactin kills 
bacterial cells by acting against this target. 


Animal efficacy 


Given the attractive mode of action and lack of cytotoxicity (Table 1), we 
next examined the efficacy of darobactin in mouse models of infection. 
Single-dose pharmacokinetic analysis shows that darobactin achieves 
good exposure, with an intraperitoneal injection of 50 mg kg “leading 
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darobactin. The IC,, values are indicated for each mutant. The 95% confidence 
intervals for the IC;, are: wild type 0.61-0.75 pM, Mla (G429V, T434A and 
G807V; Methods) 68-148 uM, M2 (F394V, E435K and G443D) 0.50-0.83 uM, M3 
(1434A, Q445P and A705T) 0.38-0.94 uM (GraphPad Prism v.8.2). The 
experiment was repeated independently at least three times with similar 
results. b, Specific binding of darobactin to BamA/BAM. Plot of isothermal 
titration calorimetry experiments of wild-type BAM titrated with darobactin. 
Kj=1.2M,N=0.52, AH=-25 kcal mol and AS =-56 cal mol K1. The 
experiment was repeated independently twice with similar results. c, Two- 
dimensional magnification and one-dimensional cross-sections from two- 
dimensional [5N,'H]-TROSY spectra of BamA-8 in lauryldimethylamine-N- 
oxide micelles for four selected amino acid residues, as indicated at the top of 
each panel. Apo BamA-f (black), equimolar BamA-B-darobactin (orange), 
BamA-B-nanoF7 (blue) and BamA-B-nanoE6 (red). Resonances that 
correspond to the openand closed conformation are indicated as O andC, 
respectively. The experiment was repeated independently twice with similar 
results. d, Conformation of the gate region in crystal structures of BamA-B- 
nanoE6 and BamA-B-nanoF7 (Protein Data Bank (PDB) 6QGW and 6QGX7, 
respectively). 


toa peak blood level of 94 pg ml“ and a half-life of 1h (Extended Data 
Fig. 9a). Notably, the blood levels of the compound were maintained 
above the MIC of £. coli for 8h, an excellent predictor of efficacy. We 
also did not notice any toxicity with this dose of darobactin. Next, the 
efficacy of the compound was examined ina mouse septicaemia model. 
For this, we examined wild-type and polymyxin-resistant P. aeruginosa 
(PAO1 and pmrB 523C>T), carbapenemase-producing K. pneumoniae 
(KPC), and wild-type and polymyxin-resistant £. coli (ATCC 25922 and 
AR350 mcr-1) (Fig. 4a-c). Carbapenem-resistant K. pneumoniae causes 
30-40% mortality in the United States and 40-50% in Europe”. Poly- 
myxin-resistant £. colimcr-1is of particular concern, as the resistance 
locus is present ona plasmid and can rapidly spread”>. 

To initiate septicaemia, mice were infected intraperitoneally and 
Lh after introducing the pathogens, darobactin was administered. 
Untreated controls all died within 24 h, but a single dose of darobactin 
completely protected the animals infected with £. coli, K. pneumoniae 
and polymyxin-resistant P. aeruginosa (Fig. 4a—c). Darobactin given 
in three doses of 25 mg kg‘ cured two out of three mice infected with 
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Fig. 4 | Darobactin is efficacious in mouse infection models. a—c, Mice were 
given a lethal inoculum of bacteria (intraperitoneal injection) and antibiotics 
were administered 1h later. a, Darobactin (Dar) was tested against PAOI wild- 
type and pmrB 523C>T (resistant to polymyxin) P. aeruginosa septicaemia, n=3 
per group. ‘25 x3’ refers to three doses given every 6h. b, Darobactin was tested 
against carbapenemase-producing K. pneumoniae (KPC), n=3 per group. 

c, Determining the minimum curative dose of darobactin against wild-type 

E. coli (ATCC 25922) and the polymyxin-resistant clinical isolate (AR350),n=3 
per group. d, Inaneutropenic thigh model, darobactin was given asa single 
dose (intraperitoneal injection) at 2 hafter infection, or administered three 
times at 2,8 and 14 hafter infection. The right quadriceps muscle was collected, 
homogenized, serially diluted and plated for c.f.u. analysis at 26h. The 
experiment was repeated three times, symbols represent the average of the 
group in each experiment (n=4 or 5), lines are the mean of experiments. 
Gentamicin (Gen) was used asa positive control. All treatments are in mg kg’. 


wild-type P. aeruginosa PAO] (Fig. 4a). Darobactin was then tested in 
a mouse thigh infection with E£. coli mcr-1. In this model, animals were 
made neutropenic with cyclophosphamide treatment, and the ability of 
the antibiotic to kill the pathogen is tested in the absence of animmune 
response. Darobactin, given as either a single injection of 50 mg kg ‘or 
as three injections of 25 mg kg“ every 6h, significantly decreased the 
pathogen burden at 26 h, and was more efficacious than gentamicin 
(50 mg kg”) (Fig. 4d and Extended Data Fig. 9b). These experiments 
suggest that darobactinis a promising lead compound for developing 
a therapeutic against Gram-negative pathogens. 


Discussion 


The number of novel compounds that target Gram-negative bacte- 
ria is small, comprising mainly B-lactamase inhibitors—avibactam”, 
vaborbactam” and aspergillomarasmine”’; arylomycin analogues that 
target the LepB signal peptidase” are in development by Genentech””. 

An intriguing new discovery platform is in development, based 
on emerging rules of permeation that determine the properties 
that are required for compounds to breach the permeability barrier 
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of Gram-negative bacteria™. However, perhaps the most-practical 
approach is currently to mine untapped groups of microorganisms 
that may harbour new chemistry. These include uncultured bacteria, 
from which teixobactin was discovered”; and several of the most abun- 
dant soil taxa—Acidobacteria, Verrucomicrobia, Rokubacteria and 
Gemmatimonadetes™. Several dozen compounds with antimicrobial 
properties have been isolated from nematophilic bacteria”, but these 
do not hit specific targets or do not appear to have drug-like proper- 
ties. The currently identified compounds represent a small fraction 
of what is encoded by the genomes of nematophilic bacteria and are 
expressed well under laboratory conditions; darobactin is encoded 
by asilent operon. Nematophilic bacteria split from other Enterobac- 
teriaceae around 370 million years ago*. Since then, they would have 
acquired, by horizontal transmission from the biosphere, antibiotics 
that may be of use to us. 

Darobactin is indeed atypical example of acompound that is acquired 
by horizontal transmission of a BGC operon from an unknown microor- 
ganism. It acts against an attractive target on the surface of the cell. The 
BamA chaperone, which is itself an outer membrane B-barrel protein, 
catalyses folding and insertion of new B-barrel proteins into the outer 
membrane. Drugs in general, and natural products in particular, nor- 
mally target enzymes with their well-defined catalytic centres, rather 
than chaperones. According to our data, darobactin stabilizes the closed 
lateral gate conformation of BamA, preventing it from opening and 
inserting its substrates into the membrane. Darobactin is a large mol- 
ecule, which is probably necessary for its unusual mode of action. The 
location of the target onthe surface resolves the intractable problem of 
penetration across the permeability barrier of Gram-negative bacteria. 
There are only two essential proteins exposed onthe surface of the outer 
membrane—BamA andLptD”. There is little doubt that nature produced 
more than one type of compounds that acts against these targets. 
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Methods 


Screening conditions 

Photorhabdus and Xenorhabdus strains used in this study were pur- 
chased from Deutsche Sammlung von Mikroorganismen und Zellkul- 
turen (DSMZ) or provided by H. Goodrich-Blair. Strains were inoculated 
in10 ml Luria-Bertani (LB) brothin 50-ml Falcon tubes and incubated 
overnight, then diluted 1:100 in new Falcon tubes with 10 mI LB broth, 
nutrient broth or tryptic soy broth and incubated for 8 days, at 28 °C 
with shaking at 200 rpm. Culture aliquots (1 ml) were centrifuged at 
12,000g for 10 min, and supernatants (750 pl) were collected and dried 
by centrifugal evaporation. Dried samples were resuspended in 50 ul 
Milli-Q water or 50% dimethyl sulfoxide to generate 15x concentrated 
extracts, then 3 pl was spotted onto F. coli overlays. Overlays were 
prepared from an exponential culture of F. coli (grown for 2-5 h after 
dilution of 1:100 from an overnight culture in cation-adjusted Mueller 
Hinton II broth (MHIIB) and incubated at 37 °C with shaking at 220 rpm), 
diluted to an optical density at 600 nm (OD,o9) of 0.03 in MHIIB. These 
cultures were used to cover cation-adjusted Mueller Hinton Il agar 
(MHIIA) plates; the excess culture was removed and overlays were left 
to dry ina biosafety cabinet. Overlays spotted with culture extracts 
were incubated at 37 °C overnight and the activity was evaluated by 
zones of inhibition. 


Strain fermentation and purification of darobactin 

P. khanii strains were inoculated in a 500-ml Erlenmeyer flask with 
200 mI LB brothand incubated at 28 °C with aeration at 200 rpm over- 
night, then diluted 1:100 into a 2-1 Erlenmeyer flask with 11 tryptic soy 
broth and incubated for 10-14 days. Cells were removed by centrifuga- 
tion at 8,000g for 10 min, and the culture supernatant was incubated 
overnight with XADI6N resin (20-60 mesh, Sigma-Aldrich), under 
agitation, to bind darobactin. Darobactin was eluted from the XADI6N 
resin using 11 of 50% methanol with 0.1% formic acid. The eluate was con- 
centrated using a rotary evaporator, and subjected to cation-exchange 
(SP Sepharose XL, GE Healthcare) chromatography. The concentrated 
eluate was loaded on to the activated cation-exchange resin and the 
resin washed with 0.1% (v/v) formic acid in ddH,O. The compound was 
eluted by step gradients of 50 mM ammonium acetate pH 5, pH 7 and 
pH 8. The bioactive eluates were combined and freeze-dried, then 
resuspended in 0.1% (v/v) formic acid in Milli-Q water. The solution 
was subjected to reverse-phase high-performance liquid chromatog- 
raphy (RP-HPLC) onaC18 column (Agilent, C18, 5 ym; 250 mm x10 mm, 
Restek). HPLC conditions were as follows: solvent A, Milli-Q water and 
0.1% (v/v) formic acid; solvent B, acetonitrile and 0.1% (v/v) formic 
acid. The initial concentration of 2% solvent B was maintained for 
2 min, followed by a linear gradient to 26% over 12 min with a flow rate 
of 5ml min™; UV detection by diode-array detector from 210 to 400 nm. 
Darobactin was eluted at 12.5 min, with a purity of 97% by UV. 


Structure elucidation 

Mass spectrometric analysis. The exact mass of darobactin was 
determined using a Q Exactive Hybrid Quadrupole-Orbitrap Mass 
Spectrometer (Thermo Scientific) equipped with a heated elec- 
trospray ionization source operated in positive ionization mode. 
Darobactin was prepared in Milli-Q water and 0.1% formic acid and 
introduced into the mass spectrometer by direct infusion at acon- 
stant flow rate of 5 pl min”. The ion source conditions were set as 
follows: ion spray voltage, 1.50 kV; capillary temperature, 125 °C; 
spray current, 50 pA; sheath gas, 0; and aux gas, 2. The tandem mass 
spectrometry (MS/MS) spectrum for darobactin was acquired in 
higher-energy collisional dissociation mode and a collision energy 
of 55 eV was applied for the fragmentation. The mass analyser was 
calibrated according to the manufacturer’s directions. Data ac- 
quisition and processing were performed using Xcalibur software 
(Thermo Fisher Scientific). 


NMR studies. All NMR data were recorded ona Bruker AVANCE II 700- 
MHzNMR spectrometer with 5 mm TXI probehead anda Bruker AVANCE 
NEO 600-MHzNMR spectrometer equipped witha5 mm TCl cryoprobe. 
Complete assignments were obtained using two-dimensional experi- 
ments, including COSY (cosydfesgpphpp), TOCSY (dipsi2Zesfbgpph), 
TH-5N HSQC (hsacetfpf3gpsi), 'H-’°C HSQC (hsqcedetgpsisp2.3), 'H-?C 
HMBC (hmbcgplIpndprqf) and ROESY (roesyesgpph). All NMR experi- 
ments were performed with 5 mg of darobactin solubilized in 500 pl 
of aqueous solvent containing 94% (v/v) Milli-Q water, 4% (v/v) deute- 
rium oxide and 2% (v/v) deuterated formic acid. Additional !DH and 
2D HMBC and ROESY NMR experiments were performed with 5 mg of 
darobactin solubilized in 500 pl of 2:1 (v/v) mixture of Milli-Q water 
and deuterated acetonitrile, including 2% (v/v) deuterated formic acid. 


Modelling of isomers. Modelling of the four possible darobactin 
isomers was performed in Schrodinger 2018-2. The four isomers 
first underwent conformational search in the Macromodel module 
(Schrédinger) with MMFF forcefield. Mixed torsional/low-mode sam- 
pling method was used with a maximum of 10,000 steps. The lowest 
energy conformer for each isomer was then subjected to geometry 
optimization using Jaguar (Schrédinger) at B3LYP/6-31G (d, p) level with 
fine-grid density and the ultrafine accuracy level of SCF. All simulations 
were performed for gas phase. 


Identification of the BGC 

The genome of P. khanii HGB1456 was sequenced by both Pacbio tech- 
nology and Illumina Miseq, and assembled using SPAdes 3.11°°. The 
resulting data were initially analysed using antibiotic and secondary 
metabolite analysis shell (antiSsMASH”). Each predicted BGC was then 
analysed manually, taking into account the number and identity of 
predicted amino acids. As this initial approach did not yield any puta- 
tive darobactin BGCs, a direct screening for the core peptide sequence 
WNWSKSF was done onall Photorhabdus genomes available in public 
databases using the Basic Local Alignment Search Tool (BLAST). In P. 
khanii, the seven amino acid sequence of darobactin was located close 
to the C terminus of an open-reading frame that encodes 58 amino 
acids, upstream of an ABC transporter anda radical SAM enzyme, sug- 
gesting a RiPP operon. This putative BGC was identified in the other 
darobactin producers P. luminescens DSM3368 and P. khaniiDSM3369. 
The boundaries of the cluster were determined by comparison with 
the P. bodei genome, which did not contain the operon. Furthermore, 
the GC content of the dar cluster was clearly lower than the rest of the 
average GC content in the genome (32% versus 45%). 

To identify other bacterial species that potentially produced daro- 
bactin-like compounds, homologous enzymes were searched using the 
radical SAM protein sequence (DarE) as input in BLAST. The genomic 
context of each hit was analysed manually to confirm the presence 
of a DarA-like propeptide in the vicinity of the radical SAM protein. 
In addition, a search using the propeptide DarA as input was done, 
delivering the same hits. 


Generation of a darobactin deletion mutant and heterologous 
expression 

To delete the dar BGC (darABCDE) from the genome of the producer 
strain P. khaniiDSM3369, a plasmid was constructed by assembly of five 
fragments, which enables markerless genome modification. Chromo- 
somal DNA was isolated using the innuprepBacteria DNA Kit (Analy- 
tikJena). Fragments up- and downstream of the BGC were amplified (size 
of around 1kb) using the primer pairs 5’-TT TGACGT TGGAGTCCACGTG 
TTATGGACGTGGCAAACGCGGTTCT TGAC-3’, 5’-T TGAAATATCAGGATA 
GCATTGCGCTCGCTCACCCCGGTCACATAGTTCG-3’; and 5’-ATGCTA 
TCCTGATATT TCAAATGCAAGTAAAATGTTTCATCATAATAACC-3’ and 
5’-TTCTTGACGAGT TCT TCTGAGATGGGT TGATATCCACTGATATAAATC 
TC-3’. Then, the R6K origin of replication (ori), the origin of transfer 
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(oriT) and the levan sucrase gene sacB from Bacillus subtilis were 
amplified in one piece from the vector pNPTS138* using the primers 
5’-TCGAGCTCTAAGGAGGT TATAAAAAATGAACATCAAAAAGTTTGCAA 
AACAAGCA-3’ and 5’-ACGTGGACTCCAACGTCAAA-3’. Next, the 
arabinose-inducible expression system of pKD46” with the adja- 
cent B-lactamase (bla) promoter was amplified using the primers 
5’-ACTCTTCCTTTTTCAATAT TAT TGAAGCAT-3’ and 5’-TGCATTTTTT 
ATAACCTCCTTAGAGCTCGAATTCC-3’. Finally, the aph gene from 
pCAPO3*°, which confers resistance to kanamycin, was amplified 
using the primers 5’-TCAGAAGAACTCGTCAAGAAGGCGA-3’ and 
5’-TCAATAATAT TGAAAAAGGAAGAGTATGAT TGAACAAGATGGAT TGC 
ACG-3’. All fragments were amplified by Q5 DNA polymerase (New 
England Biolabs), the gel was purified with 1% or 2% TAE agarose gels 
and the DNA was retrieved with the Large Fragment DNA Recovery Kit 
(Zymo Research). Subsequently all fragments were fused by isothermal 
assembly, generating the plasmid pNBO2. 

After assembly, £. coliWM3064 cells were transformed with pNBO2 
by electroporation and correct assembly was corroborated by PCR 
and restriction analysis following standard procedures. Conjugation 
between F. coli WM3064 and P. khanii DSM3369 was performed by 
growing both strains to an OD, of around 0.6. After washing twice 
with LB medium, cells were mixed in a 1:3 ratio of F. coli and P. kha- 
nii, plated onto LB agar supplemented with diaminopimelinic acid 
(0.3 mM) and incubated at 37 °C for 3 h, followed by overnight incu- 
bation at 30 °C. The bacterial lawn was resuspended in LB medium 
and plated on LB agar with kanamycin (50 pg mI") as a serial dilution. 
Kanamycin-resistant single crossover transconjugants were grown 
in LB medium to an OD,o, of approximately 0.6. Then, expression of 
SacB was induced by adding arabinose (0.2% w/v), followed by 2h 
incubation. Subsequently, the culture was plated onto LB agar sup- 
plemented with 0.2% (w/v) arabinose and 10% sucrose and incubated 
at 30 °C for 48 h. Single colonies were picked on LB,,, and LBaya/suc AGAr. 
Sensitivity to kanamycin indicated plasmid loss and therefore a suc- 
cessful double crossover event. Clones were picked and analysed for 
BGC loss by PCR using the primers 5’-ATCTCCATCAAAGCGCTACC-3’ 
and 5’-CCGCGCTGCAACTCGAAATC-3’. The knockout strain is called 
P. khaniiDSM3369 AdarABCDE. 

For heterologous expression of the darobactin A BGCinE. coliand to 
complement P. khanii DSM3369 AdarABCDE, the expression plasmid 
pPNBO3 was used. To avoid issues with the regulation system between 
the propeptide and the modifying enzymes, all intergenic regions were 
removed and the genes darA-darE were expressed streamlined under 
the control of the arabinose-inducible araB promoter. 

pNBO3 was created by amplification of the p15A ori from pACYC177 
(primers 5’-GGTCGACGGATCCCCGGAATAGCGGAAATGGCTTACG 
AAC-3’ and 5’-CTCTAAGGAGGT TATAAAAAGCGGCCGCATCCCTT 
AACGTGAGTTTTC-3’); the arabinose expression system and 
kanamycin-resistance gene of pNBO2 (primers 5’-AAGCAGCTCC 
AGCCTACATCAGAAGAACTCGTCAAGAAGGCGA-3’ and 5’-TTTTTA 
TAACCTCCTTAGAGCTCGAATTCC-3’), oriT and the aac(3) gene, which 
confers resistance to apramycin from plJ773" (primers 5’-AT TCCGGGGA 
TCCGTCGACC-3’ and 5’-TGTAGGCTGGAGCTGCTT-3’). Subsequently, 
all fragments were gel purified and assembled as described previously. 
E.coliTOP10 cells were transformed with the vector and correct assem- 
bly was corroborated. To introduce the dar BGC into P. khaniiDSM3369 
AdarABCDE, pNBO3 was first linearized using the primers 5’-TCCCTTA 
ACGTGAGTTTTCG-3’and5’-TTT TATAACCTCCT TAGAGCTCGAA-3’, darA 
was then amplified using 5’-GCTCTAAGGAGGT TATAAAAATGCATAA 
TACCTTAAATGAAACCGTTAAA-3’ and 5’-AATAGCATTCATT TATGG 
CTCTCCTTTTAAATTTCCTGGAAGCTTT-3’, and darB-darE was 
amplified using 5’-AAAGCTTCCAGGAAATT TAAAAGGAGAGCCATAA 
ATGAATGCTATT-3’ and 5’°-CGAAAACTCACGT TAAGGGAT TACGCCGCG 
ATGGTTTGTTTTATT-3’. All fragments were gel purified and assembled 
as described above. The resulting vector pNBO3-darABCDE was trans- 
ferred to F. coli TOP10 cells and correct assembly was corroborated. 


The empty pNBO3 and pNBO3-darABCDE vectors were transferred 
to P. khaniiDSM3369 AdarABCDE by triparental conjugation. In brief, 
conjugation between P. khaniiDSM3369 AdarABCDE, E. coliTOP10 car- 
rying the expression plasmid and F. coli ET pUB307, which carried the 
pUB307 conjugation helper plasmid, was carried out as described above 
(cell ratio 3:1:1). As P. Khanii DSM3369 is naturally resistant to carbeni- 
cillin and the kanamycin resistance of pUB307 lacks the bla promoter, 
final selection took place on LB agar supplemented with kanamycin 
and carbenicillin. Kanamycin-resistant transconjugants were grown 
in LByan, the plasmid was isolated and the identity verified by PCR. For 
heterologous expression, the vector pNBO3-darABCDE was transferred 
to F. coliBW25113 (arabinose non-utilizer) by electroporation. 

Subsequently, wild-type P. khanii DSM3369, P. khanii DSM3369 
AdarABCDE and pNBO3, P. khanii DSM3369 AdarABCDE and pNBO3- 
darABCDE, and E. coliand pNBO3-darABCDE were grown in LB or LBxan 
supplemented with 0.2% (w/v) arabinose for 5-7 days and analysed 
by liquid chromatography coupled to mass spectrometry (LC-MS). 

Then, the centrifuged culture supernatant was desalted on self- 
packed C18 columns by washing with 5% acetonitrile, and subsequent 
elution with 80% acetonitrile in Milli-Q water and 0.1% formic acid. A 
Dionex UltiMate 3000 HPLC system was coupled toa high-resolution 
electrospray ionization quadrupole time-of-flight mass spectrom- 
eter (QqTOF-ESI-HRMS) from Bruker Daltonics Instruments. Dionex 
Acclaim 120 C18 (5 um 4.6 mm x 100 mm) was used for the separation 
with solvent A (Milli-Q water) and solvent B (100% methanol). The initial 
concentration of 10% solvent B was maintained for 10 min, followed 
by a linear gradient to 100% over 30 min. MS parameters were as fol- 
lows: nebulizer gas, 1.6 bar; gas temperature, 200 °C; gas flow, 81 min™; 
capillary voltage, 4,500 V; endplate offset, 500 V; positive ion mode. 


MIC 

The MIC was determined by microbroth dilution. Under aerobic 
conditions, overnight cultures of F. coli strains, P. aeruginosa strains, 
A. baumannii ATCC 17978, K. pneumoniae strains and S. aureus HGOO3, 
were diluted 1:100 in MHIIB and incubated at 37 °C with aeration at 
220 rpm. Exponential cultures (OD¢0 of 0.1-0.9) were diluted to an 
ODgoo Of 0.001 (approximately 5 x 10° c.f.u. mI) in MHIIB and 98 pl 
aliquots were transferred into round-bottom 96-well plates containing 
2 pl of darobactin solutions diluted serially twofold. After overnight 
incubation at 37 °C, the darobactin MIC was determined as the mini- 
mum concentration at which no growth of strains could be detected 
by eye. For susceptibility testing of Mycobacterium tuberculosis, cells 
were cultured in BD Difco 7H9 base medium supplemented with 10% 
OADC enrichment (oleic acid, albumin, dextrose and catalase), 0.5% 
glycerol, 0.2% casamino acids, 0.05% tyloxapol, 80 pg mI lysine and 
24 pg mI pantothenate. An exponentially growing culture of strain 
mc’6020 (AlysAApanCD) was diluted to an OD¢o, of 0.003 (approxi- 
mately 5 x 10° cells mI) and seeded into 96-well plates containing daro- 
bactin dilutions. The plates were incubated for 5 days, then resazurin 
was added to each well toa final concentration of 2.5 1g mI. The plates 
were incubated for an additional 2 days, at which point the MIC was 
determined by eye. The MIC against intestinal pathobionts and symbi- 
onts (Shigella sonnei, Salmonella enterica Typhimurium LT2, Moraxella 
catarrhalis, Enterobacter cloacae, Bifidobacterium longum, Bacteroides 
fragilis and Lactobacillus reuteri (ATCC 25931, 19585, 25238, 13047, 
BAA-999, 25285 and 23272, respectively); KLE collection bacteria were 
isolated from stool under anaerobic conditions and identified by 16S 
sequencing) was determined under anaerobic conditions (Coy Vinyl 
Anaerobic chamber, 37 °C, 5% H,, 10% CO,, 85% N,). Overnight cultures 
grown in brain-heart infusion (BHI) broth, supplemented with 0.5% 
yeast extract, 0.1% L-cysteine hydrochloride and 15 pg ml haemin (BHI- 
Ych), were diluted 1:100 in BHI-Ych. The 96-well assay plates were pre- 
pared by twofold dilution of darobactin, and included a positive growth 
control. After 24 hincubation, the MIC was determined. All MIC assays 
were performed at least in triplicate. The MIC against clinical isolates 


(Supplementary Table 1) of £. coli, K. pneumoniae and P. aeruginosa 
was evaluated by JMI laboratories. 


Cytotoxicity 

A microplate Alamar blue assay (MABA/resazurin) was used to deter- 
mine the cytotoxicity of darobactin. Exponentially growing FaDu 
pharynx squamous cell carcinoma (ATCC HTB-43), HepG2 liver hepa- 
tocellular carcinoma (ATCC HB-8065S) and red-fluorescent-protein 
(RFP)-tagged human embryonic kidney 293 (HEK293-RFP; GenTarget 
SCO07) cells, all cultured in Eagle’s minimum essential medium sup- 
plemented with 10% fetal bovine serum were seeded into a 96-well, 
flat-bottom, tissue-culture-treated plate (Corning) and incubated at 
37 °C with 5% CO,. After 24 h, the medium was aspirated and replaced 
with fresh medium containing test compounds (2 pl of atwofold serial 
dilution in water to 98 pl of medium). After 72 h of incubation at 37 °C 
with 5% CO,, resazurin (Acros Organics) was added to each well toa final 
concentration of 0.15 mM. After 3 h, the absorbances at 544 nm and 
590 nm were measured using a BioTek Synergy H1 microplate reader. 
Experiments were performed in biological triplicate. 


Time-dependent killing 

Anovernight culture of £. coli MG1655 was diluted 1:10,000 in MHIIB and 
incubated at 37 °C for 2 h with aeration at 220 rpm. F. coli was treated 
with 16x MIC antibiotic (64 pg ml“ darobactin and 64 pg mI ampicil- 
lin) and the time at which each antibiotic was added was defined as Oh. 
At each time point, 100-pl aliquots were collected and centrifuged at 
12,000g for 5 min, pellets washed with 100 pl PBS and resuspended in 
100 ul PBS and tenfold serially diluted suspensions were plated onto 
MHIIA. After overnight cultivation at 37 °C, colonies were counted and 
c.f.u. mI was calculated. Experiments were performed in biological 
triplicate. 


Resistance studies 

E. coli MG1655 cells from an exponential culture were washed in PBS, 
and subsequently inoculated onto 30 MHIIA plates containing 4x MIC 
darobactin, at a density of 5 x 10’ c.f.u. per plate. After 2 days of cultiva- 
tion at 37 °C, plates were examined for colonies, the number of colonies 
was counted and the colonies were restreaked to test for resistance 
stability. Subsequently, the colonies were tested by 16S sequencing to 
ensure that the colonies were F. coli. To evolve resistance to darobactin 
in liquid culture, an overnight culture of £. coli MG1655 was diluted 
1:100 in 1 mI MHIIB containing 0.5x, 1x, 2x and 4x MIC darobactin and 
incubated at 37 °C for 24 h with aeration at 220 rpm. The darobactin 
concentration that inhibited growth of F. colibelow an OD,o. of 2.0 was 
defined as the MIC, and the culture at 0.5x MIC (OD¢o9 > 2) was used to 
re-inoculate tubes with 0.5x, 1x, 2x and 4x the new MIC at 1:100. This was 
repeated until cultures were able to grow in 256 pg mI! darobactin, and 
cultures were then maintained in 256 pg mI darobactin until the end 
of the experiment. Experiments were performed with three independ- 
ent cultures. For the mutation analysis, more than 3 million paired-end 
Illumina reads were sequenced for each resistant mutant and mapped 
to the £. coliMG1655 genome (GenBank accession U00096.3) using 
Geneious v.11.0.4. Single-nucleotide polymorphisms were called using 
the default parameters, and the generated variant call format (VCF) 
files were manually filtered to remove calls with a quality score of less 
than 1,000. 


Scanning electron microscopy 

E. coliMG1655 samples were prepared as for the time-dependent killing 
experiments. After washing the cells with PBS, 10 pl cell suspensions 
were spotted onto Aclar film coated with 0.1% poly-L-lysine. E. coli cells 
were fixed with 2.5% glutaraldehyde in 0.1M sodium cacodylate contain- 
ing 0.15% Alcian blue and 0.15% safranin O for 24 hat 4 °C. The samples 
were washed in 0.1M sodium cacodylate for 5-10 min, infiltrated with 
1% osmium tetroxide for 30 min, washed three times in 0.1 M sodium 


cacodylate, and then dehydrated by a graded series of ethanol con- 
centrations (30%, 50%, 70%, 85%, 95% and 100%) for 5-10 min for each 
concentration. The dehydration step with 100% ethanol was repeated 
three times. Critical point drying was performed using SAMDRI-PVT-3D 
(Tousimis) from liquid CO,. The samples were mounted onto an alu- 
minium sample mount using double-sided conductive-carbon adhesive 
tape and coated with 5 nm platinum by sputter coating (Cressington 
208HR). The samples were imaged with Hitachi S-4800 (Hitachi) at 
3.0kV. 


Fluorescence microscopy 

E. coliMG1655 was cultured in MHIIB until stationary phase, inocu- 
lated into fresh MHIIB at 1:10,000 and grown for 2 h at 37 °C. Cells 
were concentrated 50-fold in MHIIB, placed on top of a MHIIB-daro- 
bactin (64 wg mI“) 1.5% low-melting agarose pad containing FM4-64 
(10 pg mI) and Sytox Green (0.5 1M) dyes from Molecular Probes 
and observed using a ZEISS LSM 710 confocal microscope using a 63x 
oil-immersion objective lens. The two signals from FM4-64 and Sytox 
Green were collected after excitation at 488 nm, alongside a differential 
interference contrast image. The differential interference contrast, 
FM4-64 and Sytox Green signals were acquired every 30 min at atem- 
perature of 37 °C maintained through a thermostatic chamber. Images 
were acquired by Zen Software at a resolution of 1,024 x 1,024 and lane 
average of 8, and processed with Fiji software’. The images shown 
in Extended Data Fig. 6 were processed using the enhance contrast 
process, and the HyperStackReg plugin was used to correct for the 
x-y drift in Supplementary Video 1. 


Lipopolysaccharide binding assay 

The lipopolysaccharide (LPS) binding assay was performed based 
on the MIC assay. Aliquots (100 ul) of £. coli MG1655 cultures with an 
OD6o. of 0.001 and grown in MHIIB were transferred into a 96-well plate 
containing purified LPS from £. coli 055:B5 (0.5-100 pg ml; Sigma, 
L4524) and darobactin or polymyxin B. The antibiotic concentrations 
that inhibited F. coliMG1655 growth were determined in the absence 
or presence of LPS. 


Construction of bamA recombinant mutant in F. coliMG1655 
and ATCC 25922 

The linear DNA product comprising the mutated bamA gene (1300A>G, 
1334A>C and 2113G>A) was amplified by PCR, using the primers 
bamA-recF (5’-ACTATCTGGATCGCGGT TATGC-3’) and bamA-recR 
(5’-TTCACAGCAGTCTGGATACGAG-3’), and the genomic DNA from 
E. colidarobactin-resistant mutant (strain 3) template. Approximately 
500 ng of column-purified mutated bamA product was used to trans- 
form electrocompetent cells of £. coliMG1655-pKD46 to performA Red 
recombination®?*’. The subsequent steps have been adapted from the 
‘Quick and Easy F. coli Gene Deletion Kit’ (GeneBridges). In brief, 30 pl 
ofan overnight culture of E. coliMG1655-pKD46 was used to inoculatea 
microtube containing 1.4 ml of LB medium complemented with ampi- 
cillin (100 pg mI“). After 2 h of shaking at 30 °C, 0.4% of L-arabinose 
was added, and the tube was transferred for shaking at 37 °C for 1h. 
Cells were washed and concentrated with ice-cold 10% glycerol before 
electroporation. The recovery step was performed for 3 hat 37 °C with 
shaking. First selection was performed using resistance to darobactin 
(32 pg mI”). Several transformant clones were then restreaked with 
double selection for resistance to darobactin (32 pg mI) and sensitiv- 
ity to ampicillin (100 pg mI“, at 30 °C). The bamA locus was amplified 
and the presence of the mutations (1300A>G, 1334A>C and 2113G>A 
leading to T434A, Q445P and A7OST, respectively) was confirmed by 
sequencing. 

For virulence testing, to transfer mutations from strain 3 into £. coli 
ATTC 25922 leading to the triple bamA mutant, the same strategy was 
used. During the manipulation of F. coli ATTC 25922 to construct the 
bamA recombinant mutant, two spontaneous bamA mutants with single 
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single-nucleotide polymorphisms were isolated from darobactin-con- 
taining plates (16 pg ml”): 1285G>A, leading to G429R and 1286G>T, 
leading to G429V. 


Transcriptome analysis 

For the challenge experiments, 3 ml of F. coli BW25113 at an OD,o, of 
0.5, representing mid-log phase, was exposed to 4 pg mI‘ darobactin 
for 15 min, 30 min and 1h in biological triplicate. After exposure, 
cells were immediately pelleted at 4 °C by centrifugation for 2 min 
at 2,000 rpm in 1-ml aliquots. The supernatants were removed and 
samples were immediately frozen in liquid nitrogen at —80 °C until 
they were processed for total RNA isolation. Total RNA was extracted 
by automation using the NucleoMag RNA extraction kit on the EDMo- 
tion Robotic liquid handler. For the resulting total RNA, RIN values 
were obtained to check for RNA quality using the 2200 TapeStation 
instrument from Agilent Genomics. rRNAs were subtracted from 
the total RNA to yield only mRNA for library construction using the 
NEB bacterial rRNA depletion kit at half reactions with a total RNA 
input maximum of 400 ng. The quality of the rRNA-depleted sam- 
ples was checked using an Agilent Bioanalyzer with the Agilent Pico 
chip for RNA detection for less than 0.5% of rRNA remaining in each 
sample. Then, 2-5 ng of the rRNA-depleted samples was used as the 
input material to construct each cDNA library for RNA sequencing 
using the NEBNext Ultra Directional RNA Library prep kit from IIlu- 
mina. The quality of the resulting libraries was checked using Agilent 
High Sensitivity DNA chips to ensure proper library size distribution 
and the absence of small adapters. Libraries were quantified and 
normalized by qPCR and then sequenced using the NextSeq 500 
High Output Kit at 150 cycles producing approximately 9 million, 
75-bp, paired-end reads for each library. These reads were mapped 
to F. coli strain BW25113 using clc_assembler v.4.4.2.133896 (CLC 
Genomics Workbench 11.0). Differential expression was computed 
using edgeR::exactTest** in R v.3.5.1 with unnormalized gene counts 
(n= 4,626 genes) for each treatment at time t versus the matched 
control, for t € {15, 30, 60}. The gene count matrix was restricted 
to genes at minimum present in all replicates from one treatment 
condition resulting in n = 4,514 genes. Volcano plots were created 
using plot_volcano from soothsayer (https://github.com/jolespin/ 
soothsayer) in Python v.3.6.6. Directed networks (DiNetwork) were 
constructed and plotted using NetworkX and Matplotlib Python 
packages, respectively. Heat maps were generated using seaborn 
and operon plots were created with Matplotlib. 


Two-dimensional thermal proteome profiling 

Thermal proteome profiling was performed as previously described*>“*. 
In brief, £. coliBW25113 cells were grown aerobically at 37 °C with 
shaking until an OD.,, of approximately 0.7 was reached. For living- 
cell experiments, darobactin was then added at five different con- 
centrations and incubated for 10 min. For experiments in which 
protein synthesis was inhibited, cells were treated with 0.2 mg mI 
chloramphenicol for 10 min before addition of darobactin. For lysate 
experiments, cells were disrupted with five freeze-thaw cycles before 
darobactin treatment. Aliquots of treated cells or lysates were then 
heated for 3 minto 10 different temperatures ina PCR machine (Agilent 
SureCycler 8800). After cell lysis, proteinaggregates were removed and 
the remaining soluble proteins were digested according to a modified 
SP3 protocol*”“®, as previously described”. Peptides were labelled with 
TMT10plex (ThermoFisher Scientific), fractionated onto six fractions 
under high pH conditions and analysed using LC-MS/MS, as previously 
described*. Protein identification and quantification was performed 
using IsobarQuant* and Mascot 2.4 (Matrix Science) against the E. 
coli Uniprot FASTA (Proteome identifier, UPOO00000625). Data were 
analysed with the TPP package for R® followed by a false-discovery rate 
(FDR)-controlled method for functional analysis of dose-response 
curves*’. Data are available in Supplementary Table 2. 


Cloning, expression and purification of BAM and BAM mutants 
for nanodiscs 

To prepare the BAM mutants, the pJH114 plasmid (a gift from H. Bern- 
stein)* was used as a template using an Agilent QuikChange Light- 
ning Multi Site-Directed Mutagenesis Kit (Agilent); oligonucleotide 
sequences are available upon request. The plasmids encoding wild- 
type BAM (pJH114), with BamE carrying a C-terminal His-tag, and 
the corresponding BamA mutant genes 1-3 (M1, G429V and G807V; 
M2, F394V, E435K and G443D; M3, T434A, Q445P and A705T) were 
cloned under an isopropyl-B-D-thiogalactoside(IPTG) promoter and 
sequences were confirmed. The primers used for mutation are as below: 
BAM_mutation1_G429V (5’-TTCAACTTTGTTATTGGTTAC-3’), BAM_ 
mutation1_G807V (5’-TTTAACATCGTTAAAACCTGG-3’), BAM_muta- 
tion2_F394V (5’-CGTCTGGGCGTCTTTGAAAC-3’), BAM_mutation2_ 
E435K (5’-TACGGTACTAAAAGTGGCGTG-3’), BAM_mutation2_G443D 
(5’-TTCCAGGCTGATGTGCAGCAG-3’), BAM_mutation3_T434A 
(5’-GGTTACGGTGCTGAAAGTGGC-3’), BAM_mutation3_Q445P 
(5’-GCTGGTGTGCCGCAGGATAAC-3’) and BAM_mutation3_A705T 
(5’-TCGGATGATACTGTAGGCGG-3’). Plasmids were transformed into 
BL21(DE3) cells, plated onto LB-carbenicillin agar plates and incubated 
overnight at 37 °C. After transforming the plasmids into F. coliBL21 
(DE3), the plasmids were isolated and resequenced. The sequence of M2 
and M3 was unchanged, but an additional mutation, T434A, appeared 
in M1, which we refer to as M1a. This additional mutation matches the 
T434A mutation in M3, and may have been selected for during cell 
growth, possibly stabilizing the protein. A 50-ml overnight culture 
was prepared froma single colony in 2x YT medium supplemented 
with 100 pg mI” of ampicillin. The cells were then centrifuged and 
resuspended in 5 ml of fresh 2x YT medium and then 1 ml was added 
to five 2-1 baffled flasks containing 11 of 2x YT medium supplemented 
with 50 pg ml7 of ampicillin. These cultures were grown at 37 °C until 
an OD,o, between 0.8 and 1.0 was reached, after which the cultures 
were induced with 0.5 mM IPTG and the cells were collected after 3 h. 
Purification was performed as previously described™. In brief, cells were 
resuspended in lysis buffer (1x PBS, 10 pg mI DNase I, 200 1M PMSF, 
2 uM leupeptin and 1.5 nM pepstatin A) and lysed by three passages 
through an Emulsiflex C-3 homogenizer (Avestin) at 18,000 psi. The 
lysate was then centrifuged at 6,000g for 20 min and the supernatant 
was centrifuged at 200,000g for 90 min at 4 °C. The membrane pellets 
were resuspended into solubilization buffer (SO mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 
150 mM NaCl, 0.5% n-dodecyI-B-D-maltoside (DDM) and 37 mM imida- 
zole) using a Dounce homogenizer, and subsequently stirred at 4 °C 
for 4h. Solubilized membranes were then centrifuged at 200,000g for 
40 minat4 °C to collect the supernatant, which was used for purifica- 
tion using a 5-ml Ni-NTA column onan AKTA system (GE Healthcare) 
using buffer A (25 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 150 mM NaCl, 0.05% DDM and 
37 mM imidazole) and buffer B (25 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 150 mM NaCl, 
0.05% DDM and1M imidazole). Fractions containing the protein were 
pooled, concentrated to 5 ml for size-exclusion chromatography using a 
16/60 Sephacryl S-300 HR column ata flow rate of 1.0 ml min‘in25mM 
Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 150 mM NaCl and 0.6% C,E,. The peak fractions were 
pooled and concentrated as necessary. 


Reconstitution of the BAM into nanodiscs 

The membrane scaffold protein MSP1IE3D1 was expressed and puri- 
fied from E. coli as previously described*!**. BAM was purified by size- 
exclusion chromatography in 25 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 150 mM NaCl, 1.0% 
n-octyl-B-D-glucopyranoside and concentrated to 100 pM. Nanodisc 
reconstitution was performed ina final volume of 300 pl by adding 
20 uM of purified BAM, 100 uM of MSPIE3D1 and 2 mM of £. coli polar 
lipids (Avanti Polar Lipids) to a buffer containing 25 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5 
and 150 mM NaCl. Bio-beads SM2 (Biorad) were added to the mixture 
and incubated at 4 °C overnight. The Bio-beads were spun down and 
the supernatant was incubated with 300 ul of HisPur Ni-NTA Resin 


(ThermoFisher Scientific) for 30 min at 4 °C. The BAM-inserted nano- 
discs were then eluted from the Ni-NTA resin with 25 mM Tris-HCl, 
pH 7.5, 150 mM NaCl and 400 mM imidazole. The elution was then 
loaded onto a Superdex 200 Increase 10/300 GL column (GE Health- 
care) in25 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5 and 150 mM NaCl. The peak fractions 
were then pooled and concentrated to 40 uM. 


BAM folding assay 

OmpT and SurA (periplasmic chaperone) were expressed and purified 
from E. coli as previously reported**™*. Solution 1 contained 0.4 1M 
BAM-nanodiscs, 0.6 pM of the fluorogenic peptide (Abz-Ala-Arg-Arg- 
Ala-Tyr(NO,)-NH,),and 0.1mgmI7LPS in 25 pl of 20 mM Tris-HCl, pH 6.5. 
Empty nanodiscs were used as a negative control. Solution 2 contained 
20 uM urea-denatured OmpT with 140 uM SurA in 25 pl of 20 mM Tris- 
HCI, pH 6.5. To initiate the BAM folding reaction, solution 2 was incu- 
bated at room temperature for 10 min and then mixed with solution 
1. Darobactin was added to solution 1 and incubated for 10 min before 
being mixed with solution 2. The fluorescence signal was monitored 
at 430 nm (excitation at 325 nm) using a SpectraMax M2e fluorescent 
plate reader (Molecular Devices) for 60 min with readings every 8 s. 
Data were then analysed and plotted using the online IC,, Calculator 
tool (AAT Bioquest) and GraphPad Prism v8.2. 


Isothermal titration calorimetry 

Allisothermal titration calorimetry (ITC) experiments were carried 
out at 25 °C with the NanolTC microcalorimeter (TA Instruments) in 
duplicate. BAM (300 pl) at a concentration of 20 LM in 1x PBS supple- 
mented with 0.05% DDM was placed in the sample cell, and the ligand 
(darobactin or the linear peptide) with a concentration of 200 pMinthe 
syringe (50 pl) was injected in 20 successive injections with a spacing of 
300s andastirring rate of 300 rpm. Control experiments in the absence 
of BAM were performed under identical conditions to determine the 
heat signal attributable to only the injection of the ligand to the buffer. 
The resulting data were analysed and fit to the independent binding 
model using the NanoAnalyze software package (TA Instruments). 


Sample preparation of BamA-f in lauryldimethylamine-N-oxide 

micelles for NMR 

The protein construct comprising the B-barrel of £. coliBamA (residues 
426-810, C690S, C700S; termed BamA-B) was established previously 
and sample production followed published protocols”. In brief, protein 
expression was carried out in £. coliBL21 (DE3) Lemo cells in M9 medium 
containing *NH,Cl and D,O. Once the OD,o, reached 0.8, expression 
into inclusion bodies was induced by 1 mM IPTG at 37 °C for 12 h. The 
collected cells were resuspended in buffer A (20 mM Tris pH 8.0 and 
300 mM NaCl) and lysed by sonication. Inclusion bodies were collected 
by centrifugation at 30,000g for 1h and solubilized into 20 mM Tris 
pH 8.0 and 6 M guanidinium hydrochloride for 2 h. The solubilized 
sample was loaded onto Ni-NTA beads preequilibrated with buffer A 
supplemented with 6 M guanidium hydrochloride. The protein was 
eluted with buffer A, containing 6 M guanidium hydrochloride and 
200 mM imidazole. Refolding was carried out in 20 mM Tris, 150 mM 
NaCl, pH 8.0 and 0.5% w/v lauryldimethylamine-N-oxide (LDAO) at 
4 °C. The refolded sample was dialysed in 20 mM Tris, pH 8.0 overnight. 
Afterwards, folded BamA- was purified by ion exchange in 20 mM Tris 
pH8.0, 0.1% LDAO and the protein was eluted with a linear gradient of 
0.5 MNaCl. Finally, BamA-B was loaded onto a size-exclusion chroma- 
tography column (HiLoad 16/600 Superdex 200 pg, GE Healthcare) in 
20 mM phosphate buffer pH 7.5, 150 mM NaCl and 0.1% LDAO yielding 
amonomeric sample. 


Solution NMR spectroscopy 

A sample was concentrated to an initial protein concentration of 
250 uM. Darobactin was added stepwise from a stock solution to 
0.5:1-, 1:1- and 2:1-fold stoichiometry darobactin:BamA-B. At each 


titration step, a two-dimensional [N, 'H]-TROSY experiment with 64 
transients was recorded ona 700-MHz Bruker spectrometer equipped 
with a cryogenic probe at 37 °C. Then, 1,024 and 128 complex points 
were acquired in the direct and indirect dimension, respectively, and 
zero-filled to 2,048 and 256 points during processing. As a control 
experiment, a linear scrambled peptide WNKWSFS was synthesized, 
and added at 230 uM to BamA-f. The NMR spectra of 0:1-,1:1- and 2:1- 
fold stoichiometry with darobactin:BamA-B, and 0:1 and 1:1 with the 
peptide WNKWSFS are provided as raw data (Supplementary Data 1). 
From these, spectra shown in Fig. 3c and Extended Data Fig. 5i, j have 
been produced. The data format is readable using the standard NMR 
software TOPSPIN 3.6.2. An upper limit estimate for the dissociation 
constant K, was obtained from a quantification of the relative amounts 
of ligand-free and ligand-bound BamA from NMR signal intensities 
under consideration of the spectral noise (Fig. 3c). 


Animal studies 

Allanimal studies were performed at Northeastern University, approved 
by Northeastern IACUC, and were performed according to institutional 
animal care and use policies. Experiments were not randomized nor 
blinded, as it was not deemed necessary. Female CD-1 mice (20-25 g, 
experimentally naive, 6 weeks old) from Charles River were used for 
all studies. 


Virulence model. F. coli ATCC 25922, both wild-type and with bamA 
mutations leading to darobactin resistance (see ‘Construction of bamA 
recombinant mutant in £. coliMG1655 and ATCC 25922’), were tested in 
an acute infection model. An overnight culture (OD,o, of 2.0) of F. coli 
was diluted 1:10 in MHIIB. Mice were infected with 0.1 ml of bacterial 
suspension, 2 10’ c.f.u. for all strains (determined by plate counts), and 
monitored for survival. At 24 h after infection, mice were euthanized 
by CO, asphyxiation, unless the animals were already dead. The spleen 
anda piece of liver (lower lobe) were aseptically removed, weighed, 
homogenized, serially diluted and played on LB agar and MacConkey 
agar for c.f.u. titres. 


Pharmacokinetic analysis. Mice were injected intraperitoneally with 
asingle dose of 50 mg kg™ darobactin, in 10% PEG-200. Blood samples 
were collected from n=3 mice at each time point (0.25, 0.5, 1, 2,3,5,8 
and 24 h) viaa tail snip, 10 pl of blood was diluted into 90 ul of chilled 
saline, and subsequently centrifuged at 1,000g for 5 min. The diluted 
plasma was decanted into a fresh tube and kept at —80 °C. Blood was 
collected from an untreated mouse and diluted in saline, and astandard 
curve generated by addition of known concentrations (0.1, 1,10, and 
100 pg mI”) of darobactin to decanted supernatant. All of the samples 
were run onLC-MS to determine the concentration of the compound 
in the blood. An Agilent 1260 Infinity liquid chromatography system 
and 6460 triple quadrupole (QqQ) system (Agilent Technologies) 
were used to quantify darobactin. A Thermo Scientific Accucore C18 
column (50 mm x 2.1mm, 2.6 pm) was used for the separation with a 
flow rate of 200 pI min“ with solvent A (0.1% (v/v) formic acid in Milli-Q 
water) and solvent B (0.1% (v/v) formic acid in acetonitrile). The initial 
concentration of 2% solvent B was maintained for 2 min, followed bya 
linear gradient to 70% over 10 min. MS parameters were as follows: gas 
temperature, 300 °C; gas flow, 71 min“; capillary voltage, 3,500 V; frag- 
mentor voltage, 100 V; scan type, MRM; transition parent ion 483.8 to 
productions 211.3, 160.1, 120.1and 103.1 with collision energy 42, 46,50 
and 94 V, respectively. MassHunter qualitative and quantitative analysis 
B.05 (Agilent Technologies) was used to quantify the darobactin peaks. 


Septicaemia model. Darobactin was tested in a septicaemia protection 
model against F. coli, wild type (ATCC 25922) or multidrug-resistant 
(AR350, CDC), P. aeruginosa, wild-type PAO] and a spontaneous pol- 
ymyxin-resistant mutant (pmrB 523C>T mutation), and KPC K. pneu- 
moniae (ATCC BAA1705). Mice were infected with 0.5 ml of bacterial 
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suspension in BHI with 5% mucin (1 x 10° cells for E£. coliand K. pneu- 
moniae, 8 x 10° and 4 x 10° cells for P. aeruginosa wild-type and pmrB 
mutant strains, respectively) via intraperitoneal injection. This dose 
achieves >90% mortality within 24 h after infection. At 1h after infection, 
mice received treatments with darobactin from50 mg kg ‘tolmg kg? 
administered by intraperitoneal injection. Infection control mice were 
treated with 20 mg kg‘ gentamicin as positive controls and the vehicle 
alone as a negative control. Survival was monitored for 7 days. 


Thigh infection model. Darobactin was tested in a neutropenic thigh 
infection model against multidrug-resistant £. coli AR350 (CDC). Mice 
were rendered neutropenic through cyclophosphamide injections 
4 days (150 mg kg!) and 1 day (100 mg kg) before infection. An over- 
night culture (OD,,, of 2.0) of E. coli was diluted 1:1,000. Mice were 
infected with 100 ul of the prepared inoculum into the right thigh 
with the actual inoculum being 10*-10* c.f.u. (determined by plate 
counts), and one group of mice was euthanized and the thighs collected 
and processed for time O counts. At 2 h after infection, mice received 
treatments with darobactin at 25 mg kg! (given as3 doses every 6h) or 
50 mg kg! (given once) or gentamicin at 20 mg kg“ (one experiment, 
n=4) or50mgkg™ (two experiments, n=5 each) asa positive control, 
administered by intraperitoneal injection. At the time of treatment, one 
group of infected mice was euthanized, and thighs were collected and 
processed for c.f.u. At 26 hafter infection, mice were euthanized via CO, 
asphyxiation. The right quadriceps muscles were aseptically removed, 
weighed, homogenized, serially diluted and plated on MHIIA for c.f.u. 
titres. This experiment was repeated on three separate occasions with 
one experiment containing n= 4 and two experiments containing n=5 
mice per group. 


Statistics 

Confidence intervals for IC;. values in the BAM folding assay were cal- 
culated by GraphPad Prism v.8.2 using nonlinear regression [inhibi- 
tor] versus response, constraining the bottom to O. Significance in 
transcriptome data for a differentially expressed gene was determined 
by |log,(fold change (FC))| => 2 and FDR-adjusted P< 0.001, differential 
expression was computed using the edgeR::exact Test* in R v.3.5.1 with 
unnormalized gene counts (n= 4,626 genes) for each treatment at time 
tversus matched control. For thermal proteome profiling, significant 
hits (FDR-adjusted P< 1%) were calculated as previously described”. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


All data supporting the findings of this study are available within the 
paper and its Supplementary Information or have been deposited to 
the indicated databases. The genome of P. khanii HGB1456 has been 
deposited to GenBank with accession number WHZZO0000000. The 
transcriptomic dataset (Extended Data Fig. 7) has been deposited to 
NCBI Sequence Read Archive with identifier PRJNA530781. The mass 
spectrometry proteomics (Extended Data Fig. 8 and Supplementary 
Table 2) data have been deposited to the ProteomeXchange Consortium 
via the PRIDE partner repository with the dataset identifier PXDO13319. 
Source Data for Figs. 2c, 4 and Extended Data Figs. 5b, 9 are provided 
with the paper. All other data are available from the corresponding 
author. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Structural determination of darobactin. a, HPLC 
chromatogram of darobactin. Inset, high-resolution mass spectra (HRMS) of 
darobactin showing a peak at m/z 966.41047, which corresponds to the [M+H]* 
ionand another at m/z483.70865, which corresponds to[M + 2H]**ion. 


b, Higher-energy collisional dissociation-MS/MS spectra of darobactin. 
c,‘HNMR spectrum of darobactin. d, °C NMR spectrum. e, 'H-?C HMBC NMR 
spectrum. f, 'H-3C HSQC NMR spectrum. g, COSY NMR spectrum. h, ROESY 
NMR spectrum. 
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'H, 'C and ®N NMR chemical shifts (ppm) for Darobactin 


a 
Position Oc/ On Ou ( mult., J in Hz) 
1 57.6 4.04 (1H, dd, 11.2, 7.7) 
1-NH2 - exchanged 
2 29.2 3.55 (1H, dd, 14.1, 7.6) 
3.30 (1H, dd, m) 
3 111.0 - 
4 127.6 7.35 (1H, brs) 
4-NH 128.8 10.63 (1H, brs) 
5 131.8* - 
6 147.9 “ 
7 111.6 7.24 (1H, d, 7.7) 
8 123.0 7.18 (1H, t, 7.7) 
9 116.5 f.22 (1H, 4, 7-7), 
10 131.8* - 
11 171A - 
11-NH 124.5 6.92 (1H, d, 8.1) 
12 53.7 3.33 (1H, m) 
13 41.9 2.19 (1H, dd, 13.9, 7.2) 
2.13 (1H, dd, 13.9, 7.2) 
14 176.6 - 
14-NH2 113.8 7.31 (1H, brs) 
6.64 (1H, brs) 
15 171.3 - 
15-NH 123.0 7.83 (1H, d, 9.8) 
16 66.1 4.69 (1H, dd, 9.1, 10.2) * 
17 79.5 6.18 (1H, d, 9.1) 
18 114.5 2 
19 127.4 7.85 (1H, brs) 
20 139.9 : 
20-NH 133.2 10.44 (1H, brs) 
21 113.3 7.48 (1H, brs) 
22 135.7 - 
23 127-7 6.96 (1H, d, m) 
b 
OH OH 
° 28 


34 


NH, 


Extended Data Fig. 2| NMR assignments of darobactin. a,'H, °C and SN NMR 
chemical shifts (ppm) for darobactin. ‘Owing to overlap witha residual water 
peak at 4.6 ppm, the multiplicity and/ coupling values were froma different'H 
NMR spectrum of darobactin in water:deuterated acetonitrile (2:1, v/v).'Two 


° 37 ° 
N W 38 te 
2 20.53 Ny 36 45 OH 
H 
2 


Position 8c/ On Ou ( mult., J in Hz) 
24 120.0 7.45 (1H, d,m) 
25 127.8 - 

26 170.7 - 

26-NH 121.9 6.95 (1H, d, m) 
27 56.9 3.95 (1H, m) 
28 64.8 3.22 (1H, dd, m) 

3.14 (1H, dd, m) 
29 170.9 - 

29-NH 127.0 7.88 (1H, d, 10.7) 
30 63.0 4.25 (1H, t, 10.9) 
31 51.0 3.03 (1H, m) 
32 28.5 2.08 (1H, m) 
33 28.5 1.88 (1H, m) 

1.74 (1H, m) 
34 42.4 2.99 (1H, m) 
34-NH2 - 7.51 (2H, v brs) 
35 174.6 - 

35-NH 122.8 8.62 (1H, d, 7.3) 
36 58.5 4.46 (1H, m) 
37 64.0 3.80 (2H, d, 5.5) 
38 173.5 - 

38-NH 123.6 8.14 (1H, d, 7.4) 
39 57.9 4.64 (1H, dt, 7,7, 5.9)? 
40 39.8 3.11 (1H, dd, m) 

3.22 (1H,dd, m) 
41 139.6 = 

42, 42’ 132.3 7.32 (2H, d, m) 

43, 43 131.5 7.42 (2H, t, 7.49) 
44 129.9 7.37 (1H, t, 7.08) 
45 178.4 - 


4 


43° 


partially overlapping peaks were observed at 131.79 ppm and 131.83 ppm. 
b, Structure of darobactin with numbering for NMR assignments. c, Key ROESY 
correlations (top) and three-dimensional model of darobactin (bottom). 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | BGC of darobactin in selected bacterial strains. Vibrio and Pseudoalteromonas strains. b, Biosynthetic hypothesis. The 

a, The BGC consists of the structural gene darA (coloured in blue), darBCD propeptide encoded by darA consists of 58 amino acids. The crosslinks are 


(transporter encoding genes; grey) and darE (aradicalSAMenzyme;orange).In _ installed onthe linear propeptide by DarE. Inanext step, the leader and tail 
addition, a relE-like gene (black) open-reading frameis co-located withthe BGC _ regionsarecleaved off and darobactin is secreted by the ABC transporter 

at different positions in different species. The BGC can be detected in most DarBCD.c, The amino acid sequence of the propeptide from selected bacterial 
Photorhabdus strains ina conserved genetic region. In addition, homologous strains. The darobactin core peptide is highlighted in bold and the aminoacids 
BGCs (related genes show the identical colour code) can be found in Yersinia, involved in the crosslinking in bold red. The asterisk indicates the stop codon. 
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Producing Strain 


Putative Product 


Propeptide Sequence 


Photorhabdus khanii HGB 1456 

Photorhabdus asymbiotica ATCC43949 

Photorhabdus australis strain PB68.1 

Yersinia pestis Angola 

Yersinia pseudotuberculosis strain NCTC8580 

Yersinia enterocolitica subsp. enterocolitica strain NCTC13629 
Yersinia bercovieri strain SCPM-O-B-7607 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Darobactin knockout strain and heterologous 
expression, and putative structures and producers of darobactin A-E. 

a, Schematic of the double crossover knockout vector pNBO2 and the targeted 
genomic region. b, Schematic of the darobactin BGC expression plasmid. 

c, Test PCRs on PP. khanii DSM3369 AdarABCDE, showing the loss of the 
darobactin BGC. Left, amplification of darA (primers darA_f/r) results ina177- 
bp fragment in the wild-type (WT) strain and inno fragmentin the mutant. 
Right, after loss of pNBO2 (indicated by sensitivity to kanamycin), 
amplification of a450-bp fragment if the BGC is deleted (primers DSMko_f/r) 
occurs. Positive controls include pNBO3-darA-E and pNBO2. Primer positions 
are indicated in blueina. The raw DNA gel is provided in Supplementary Fig. 1. 
d,LC-MS-extracted ion chromatogram at m/z= 483.7089 + 0.001. Yellow, 


P. khaniiDSM3369 AdarABCDE and pNBO3; red, P. khaniiDSM3369 AdarABCDE 
and pNBO3-darA-E; brown, £. coliBW25113 and pNBO3-darA-F; blue, P. khanii 
DSM3369 wild type. Inset, HRMS spectrum of the ion peak showing the double 
charged [M+ 2H]* ion that corresponds to darobactin.c, d, Dataare 
representative of at least three independent biological replicates. e, Putative 
darobactin analogues B-E were drawn based on the amino acid sequence that is 
present in the darobactin BGC. The proposed darobactin-producing 
organisms were identified by a BLASTp search of the seven-amino-acid 
sequence of darobactin A, confirming the presence of darBCDE downstream of 
the propeptide. Amino acid changes from darobactin A are highlighted in red. 
f, The propeptide sequence of the various darobactin analogues. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 5 | Darobactin mechanism of action and resistance 
studies. a, Darobactin and polymyxin B MIC studies against £. coli MG1655 were 
performed inthe presence of LPS. Addition of LPS antagonized polymyxin 
activity, but not darobactin activity. Data are meant+s.d. of triplicate 
experiments. b, Groups of five mice were infected intraperitoneally with 107 
E.coli ATCC 25922, and subsequently euthanized at 24 h (if not already dead), 
after which the livers and spleens collected, homogenized and plated for c.f.u. 
analysis. Wild-type F. colicaused 60% death and showed high c.f.u. burdensin 
liver and spleen. All three darobactin-resistant bamA mutant strains had 
reduced virulence, with 100% survival in all groups at 24 h. The burden of 
bacteria of the triple bamA mutant was close to the limit of detection in organs, 
the G429R-expressing mutant was found at low but detectable levels, whereas 
the G429V-expressing mutant was found at relatively high loads in the organs. 
n=5.Dataare mean+s.d.c, Schematic of the BAM activity assay in which BAM 
(BamA-E) was first inserted into lipid nanodiscs. Unfolded OmpT, along with 
the periplasmic chaperone SurA, was then mixed with the BAM-nanodiscs, and 
BAM folds OmpT into the nanodisc. OmpT, a protease, cleaves an internally 
quenched peptide, which produces a fluorescent signal. d, BAM-nanodisc 
assays performed inthe presence of increasing concentrations of darobactin 
(left). The results show that darobactin is able to specifically inhibit BAM- 
nanodisc activity ina dose-dependent manner. These data were then 
normalized against the ‘no darobactin’ sample and the highest concentration 
of darobactin and plotted, and an IC,, was calculated using the onlineIC,, 
calculator tool (AAT Bioquest) (right). ND, nanodisc. n=3 biologically 
independent experiments. Data are mean +s.d.e, As acontrol to the BAM- 
nanodisc assays, we prepared OmpT-nanodiscs and assayed OmpT-nanodisc 
activity in the presence of increasing concentrations of darobactin. To prepare 


the OmpT-nanodiscs, we first expressed OmpT as inclusion bodies and then 
refolded the protein using previously reported methods. We then 
incorporated OmpT into nanodiscs using the same methods as described for 
BAM. The assays were performed using 0.4 uM of OmpT-nanodiscs. The results 
show that darobactin has almost no effect on OmpT-nanodisc activity, thus 
confirming that darobactin does not affect OmpT activity itself or disrupting 
the nanodiscs themselves. A representative plot is shown from atriplicate 
experiment. f, The WNWSKSF peptide does not inhibit BAM-nanodiscs. Asa 
control to darobactin, the BAM-nanodisc assays were performed inthe 
presence of increasing concentrations of a linear peptide WNWSKSF. The 
results show that the WNWSKSF peptide has only minimal effects on BAM- 
nanodisc activity, even at the highest concentrations. A representative plot is 
shown froma triplicate experiment. g, h, Specific binding of darobactin to 
BamA/BAM. Mole ratio is the protein:ligand ratio. g, Plot of ITC experiments of 
wild-type BAM titrated with darobactin. Ky=1.2 uM, N= 0.52, AH=-25 kcal mol 
and AS=-56cal mol K7. The experiment was repeated independently twice 
with similar results. h, Plot of ITC experiments of wild-type BAM titrated with 
the peptide WNWSKSF shows that there is no binding within the same 
concentration range as was used for darobactin. The experiment was repeated 
independently twice with similar results. i,j, Wwo-dimensional [°N,'H]-TROSY 
spectra of 250 uM BamA-f in 0.1% w/v LDAO. i, BamA-f in the absence (left) and 
inthe presence of darobactin with a molar ratio of 1:0.5 (middle) and 1:1 (right) 
of BamA-B:darobactin. The red dashed line outlines an example spectral region 
that shows substantial spectral changes during the titration. The experiment 
was repeated independently twice with similar results. j, An overlay of apo 
BamA-B (black) (250 pM) on BamA-f and ascrambled linear peptide WNKWSFS 
(green) (230 1M). The experiment was performed once. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Darobactin disrupts the outer membrane and causes over time at 37 °C under the microscope. For each indicated time point, 
lysis of E. coli. F. coliMG1655 cells were placed on top of an agarose pad that representative panels show the killing progression of E. coliMG1655 with 
contained darobactin and the fluorescent dyes FM4-64-to stain the darobactin. White arrows highlight membrane blebbing; orange arrows 
membrane (false-coloured in magenta)—and Sytox Green—to show membrane highlight swelling and lysis. Scale bars, 5 um. This figure is representative of 
permeabilization (false-coloured in green). FE. coliMG1655 cells were observed three biologically independent experiments performed with similar results. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Transcriptome analysis of darobactin treatment 
shows activation of envelope stress pathways. F. coliBW25113 were treated 
with 1x MIC darobactin, and the RNA isolated and sequenced. a-c, Volcano 
plots illustrate differential gene expression (Fisher’s exact test in edgeR; 
results were deemed significant if |log,(FC)| => 2 and FDR-corrected P< 0.001; 
n=3 biologically independent samples for each control or treatment sample) 
at time points t= 15 min (a), t=30 min (b) and t= 60 min (c) after exposure. Grey 
region, not significant. d, Network visualization of differentially expressed 
genes at each time point. Nodes include genes (coloured circles) and time 


points (grey rectangles). Gene node colours represent relevant functional 
categories. Directed edges radiating froma time point node represent 
differentially expressed genes with respect to the given time point with 
weights reflecting the |log,(FC)|.e, Right, heat map showing the differential 
expression (|log,(FC)|) of genes of interest. Left, assignment to envelope stress 
pathways. Solid lines depict members of the same operon. Inall panels, red 
indicates downregulation (lower expression in treatment relative to control) 
and blue indicates upregulation. 
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inhibit protein synthesis (c).n=1for each concentration, heated to 10 different to the vehicle control. e, Schematic of putative thermally stable assembled 
temperatures, for each experiment. Significant hits (FDR-adjusted P<1%, versus labile unassembled populations of the BAM machinery with darobactin 


calculated witha functional analysis of dose-response, requiring stabilization treatment. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Darobactin single-dose pharmacokinetics and mouse 
thigh models. a, Three mice were intraperitoneally injected with50 mgkg™ 
darobactin, and blood samples were collected by tail snip over 24h. Samples 
(n=1per time point and mouse) were analysed for darobactin content by LC- 
MS/MS, and concentrations were calculated using a standard curve created by 
linear regression on the log(area under the curve peak) to log(concentration) 
of standards. Pharmacokinetic values were calculated in Excel; ¢,,.and 

time > MIC assuming first-order elimination and using linear regression on 


Mouse 1 PK values: 50 mg kg" ip 
* Mouse 2 Cunt 94 +/- 7 yg mi 
Mouse 3 
Trax th 
ae Elimination 
regression 
Time > MIC 8h 
m=. MIC 
tin 1.1+/-0.1 h 
-- LOD 
AUC(0-16 h) 380 +/- 50 yg (mich) 
Gent 
log c.f.u. per Untreated ay 
thigh Ohr 2 hr 26 hr x Dar 50 Dar 25x3 
(20 for 
n=4) 


n=5 4540.1 4.7401 5.941.745403 404203 3.740.1 


n=4 3.940.2 5.0203 4640741201 36404 26408 


n=5 43403 48402 5342138405 38202 35202 


Total (N=14) 4.2403 49403 5441641404 38404 3.3206 


time points 3-8 h; AUC (0-16 h) using the trapezoid rule. The limit of detection 
(LOD) was 0.08 pg mI. b, A mouse thigh model was repeated three times 
testing the efficacy of darobactin against EF. coliAR350. Mice were injected with 
bacteria in their right thigh at 0 h, then dosed with no drug, gentamicin or 
darobactin starting 2 hafter infection (50 mg kg‘ once, 25 mgkg “given three 
times every 6h, or 20 mg kg‘ once). At 26 h mice were euthanized and thighs 
collected and homogenized tissues were plated for c.f.u. analysis. Data are 
meants.d. 


Extended Data Table 1| Photorhabdus and Xenorhabdus species 


Photorhabdus sp. pettallisy it Source Xenorhabdus sp. . eels Source 
screen in screen 
P. akhurstii 1 DSMZ« X. beddingii 1 HGB 
P. caribbeanensis 1 DSMZ X. bovienii 12 HGB 
P. cinerea 1 DSMZ X. doucetiae 1 HGB 
P. hainanensis 1 DSMZ X. indica 5 DSMZ 
P. heterorhabditis 2 DSMZ X. innexi 3 HGB and DSMZ 
P. kayaii 1 DSMZ X. ishibashi 1 DMZ 
P. khanii 2 HGBt and DSMZ X. japonica 2 HGB and DSMZ 
P. Kleinii 1 DSMZ X. japonicus 1 HGB 
SUIT DENT SUDEP 1 DSMZ X. khoisanae 4 DSMZ 
faumondii 
P. luminescens 3 HGB X. miraniensis 2 HGB 
P. noenieputensis 1 DSMZ X. nematophila 2 HGB 
P. stackebrandtii 1 DSMZ X. poinarii 3 HGB 
P. tasmaniensis 1 DSMZ X. szentirmaii 1 HGB 
P. temperata 6 HGB and DSMZ 
P. thracensis 1 DSMZ 
Photorhabdus sp. 5 HGB 


*DSMZ, Deutsche Sammlung von Mikroorganismen und Zellkulturen. 
‘HGB, H. Goodrich-Blair. 
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Statistics 


For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


x| The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


x| Astatement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


x A description of all covariates tested 


x| A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


A full description of the statistical parameters including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) 
AND variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


x| For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 


x| For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


x Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection Xcalibur software (Thermo Fisher Scientific Inc.) was used for mass spectrometry analysis. Schrodinger 2018-2 was used for molecular 
modeling. SPAdes 3.11 was used to assemble the Photorhabdus genome. antiSMASH v4 was used to analyze the genome for BGCs. BLAST 
was used to search for homologous operons. Zen Software v14.03.201 was used to acquire fluorescent microscopy images. IsobarQuant 
and Mascot 2.4 were used to generate proteomic data. MassHunter BO.5 was used to quanitfy darobactin peaks in quantitative mass 
spectrometry experiments. 


Data analysis Microsoft Excel and GraphPad Prism 8.2 were used to plot graphs. Geneious 11.0.4 was used to find mutations in the resistant mutants. 
Fiji v1.52i software was used to process microscopy images. R v3.5.1 was used to analyze the transcriptomic and proteomic data, and 
Python v3.6.6 was used to plot transcriptomic data. AAT Bioquest was used to plot the BAM folding assay ITC data was analyzed and fit 
to the independent binding model using the NanoAnalyze software package. 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 
All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 


- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- A description of any restrictions on data availability 


The genome of P. khanii HGB1456 has been deposited to Genbank with identifier WHZZOO000000. 
The transcriptomic dataset (Extended Data Figure 7) has been deposited to NCBI Sequence Read Archive with identifier PRJNA530781. 
The proteomics (Extended Data Figure 8) data have been deposited to the ProteomeXchange Consortium via the PRIDE partner repository with 
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the dataset identifier PXDO13319. 
All other data available from corresponding author on reasonable request. 
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Sample size For animal studies, sample size was chosen based on prior experience with variability between mice for infection models. For survival analysis 
in septicemia, three mice were used as difference in survival with treatment is dramatic. For the thigh infection model, five mice per group 
was used due to known variability in infection burdens in untreated mice. No sample size calculation was performed. 


Data exclusions No data was excluded 


Replication For standard microbiological assays, MICs and time-kill, experiments were done in triplicate to ensure findings were reproducible. Resistant 
mutants were also generated from three independent cultures. In animal studies, multiple mice were included in each group. 


Randomization Mice were randomly assigned to groups for infection and treatment, and were then housed as a group in a cage for the duration of the 
experiment. 


Blinding Blinding was deemed not relevant to mouse work, as outcomes were quantitative and not subjective. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 
n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
x Antibodies x ChIP-seq 
x | Eukaryotic cell lines x Flow cytometry 
x Palaeontology x MRI-based neuroimaging 


x| Animals and other organisms 


x Human research participants 


x Clinical data 


Eukaryotic cell lines 


Policy information about cell lines 


Cell line source(s) All cell lines were obtained from ATCC or GenTarget in 2018 
Authentication None of the cell lines were authenticated 
Mycoplasma contamination The cell lines were not tested for mycoplasma contamination 


Commonly misidentified lines No commonly misidentified lines were used 
(See ICLAC register) 
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Animals and other organisms 


Policy information about studies involving animals; ARRIVE guidelines recommended for reporting animal research 


Laboratory animals Female CD-1 mice, 6 weeks old were used for all animal studies 


Wild animals The study did not involve wild animals 


Field-collected samples Photorhabdus and Xenorhabdus strains were received from Heidi Goodrich-Blair, grown at 28 C on LB agar, then stored at -80 C 
in glycerol stocks. 


Ethics oversight Animal studies were approved by the Northeastern University IACUC. 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 
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Tumour-infiltrating lymphocytes are associated with a survival benefit in several 
tumour types and with the response to immunotherapy’ ®. However, the reason some 
tumours have high CD8 T cell infiltration while others do not remains unclear. Here we 
investigate the requirements for maintaining a CD8 T cell response against human 
cancer. We find that CD8T cells within tumours consist of distinct populations of 
terminally differentiated and stem-like cells. On proliferation, stem-like CD8 T cells 
give rise to more terminally differentiated, effector-molecule-expressing daughter 
cells. For many T cells to infiltrate the tumour, it is critical that this effector 
differentiation process occur. In addition, we show that these stem-like T cells reside 
in dense antigen-presenting-cell niches within the tumour, and that tumours that fail 
to form these structures are not extensively infiltrated by T cells. Patients with 
progressive disease lack these immune niches, suggesting that niche breakdown may 
beakey mechanism of immune escape. 


In many cancers, tumour-infiltrating CD8 T cells predict patient survival 
and response to immunotherapy’ ®. These observations raise a funda- 
mental question about the immune response to cancer and why some 
tumours have high CD8 T cell infiltration while others do not. A logical 
assumption has been made that T cell exhaustion drives a decline in the 
T cell response. T cell exhaustion has been extensively described in viral 
infections, inwhich persistent antigen exposure reduces the ability of the 
CD8T cells to proliferate and kill target cells”"°. Acquisition of checkpoint 
molecules that inhibit T cell function area hallmark of this exhausted state, 
and blockade of molecules suchas PD-1 can rescue exhausted cells in these 
models!””. Supporting theidea that T cell exhaustionisa factor that limits 
Tcell function in cancer, many reports have found that T cells intumours 
express high levels of these checkpoint molecules, and blockade of PD-1 
and CTLA-4 are among the most successful treatments for many can- 
cers”, However, the model of persistent antigen exposure driving T cell 
decline does not explain why some patients havea strong T cell response 
to their tumour for decades, or why patients with controlled disease may 
have many CD8T cells that are phenotypically exhausted. Here we inves- 
tigate the CD8 T cell response to human tumours to better explain the 
mechanisms that control the magnitude of the T cell response to cancer. 


TCF1 CDS8 T cells reside in tumours 


On the basis of the observation that CD8 infiltration into tumours pre- 
dicts survival and response to immunotherapy in other cancers’ ”"*”, we 


measured this parameter ina cohort of patients with kidney cancer. To 
quantitate CD8 infiltration, tumour tissue was collected from patients 
undergoing surgery and analysed by flow cytometry (Extended Data 
Fig. 1a). CD8 T cell infiltration ranged from 0.002% to over 20% of the 
total tumour cells (Fig. 1a). For patients with disease at any stage, hav- 
ingless than 2.2% CD8 T cell infiltration predicted four-fold more rapid 
progression after surgery (hazard ratio (HR) = 3.84, P< 0.01) (Fig. 1b, 
Extended Data Figs 1b-e, 2a, b). CD8 T cell infiltration did not correlate 
with clinical parameters suchas disease stage or patient age (Extended 
Data Fig. 2c-k), suggesting that other biological mechanisms control 
the degree of T cell infiltration into tumours. 

Reasoning that the composition of the tumour-infiltrating CD8 
T cells might offer insight into the mechanisms controlling - cell 
infiltration, we analysed expression of checkpoint molecules, 
co-stimulatory molecules and important transcription factors in 
tumour-infiltrating CD8 T cells. We detected a distinct population of 
cells that resembled exhausted CD8 cells by their expression of high 
levels of checkpoint molecules, TIM3, PD-1, CTLA4 and TIGIT (Fig. 1c, 
d, Extended Data Fig. 3a, b). We also identified a population of cells 
with low checkpoint molecule expression, but high expression of co- 
stimulatory molecule CD28 and transcription factor TCF1 (encoded 
by TCF7) (Fig. Ic, d, Extended Data Fig. 3a, b). TCF1is a critical tran- 
scription factor that defines a stem-like T cell population in chronic 
murine lymphocytic choriomeningitis virus (LCMV) infection” ”. Of 
note, others have described a TCF1* CD8 T cell population in human 
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Fig. 1| The anti-tumour T cell response is supported by astem-like CD8 T cell, 
which gives rise to terminally differentiated CD8 T cellsinthe tumour. 

a, Proportion of CD8 T cells in kidney tumours shown as percent of total cells 
(n=68).b, Disease progression after surgery in patients with kidney cancer 
stratified into high or low CD8T cell infiltration (+2.2%) based on optimal cut 
methods. Time to progression is the number of days fromsurgery until death 
or progression by RECIST criteria (n= 66). c, Gating strategy to identify intra- 
tumoral CD8 T cell populations. Populations shown are gated on live, CD3* and 
CD8*.d, Expression (mean fluorescence intensity (MFI)) of activation markers, 
checkpoint molecules and transcription factors by TIM3* and TIM3 CD28* 
subsets, gated asinc.e, f, Stem-like (TIM3 CD28") and terminally differentiated 
(TIM3°) populations were sorted from kidney tumours, labelled with CellTrace 
violet, and cultured with anti-CD3/anti-CD28 beads and 10 U mI‘ of IL-2 for 4-5 


and mouse tumours that correlates with response to PD-1 block- 
ade”’, To functionally characterize the TCF1* and checkpoint-high 
populations of CD8 T cells in tumours, checkpoint-high cells (PD-1*, 
TIM3*) and stem-like cells (TCF1°TIM3 CD28°*) were sorted from 
tumours, labelled with CellTrace Violet, and incubated with anti-CD3/ 
CD28 stimulation beads. The TCF1°TIM3 CD28" stem-like population 
consistently proliferated in response to bead stimulus, whereas the 
checkpoint-high population lacked proliferative potential (Fig. le, 
f). Of note, after division, the stem-like T cells upregulated PD-1, 
TIM3 and CD244 to a similar level seen in vivo and downregulated 
TCF1, acquiring the phenotype of the checkpoint-high population 
(Fig. 1g, h, Extended Data Fig. 3c-f). Together, these data suggest 
that TIM3° CD28* T cells possess a stem-like capability; they can pro- 
liferate and give rise to more terminally differentiated, checkpoint- 
molecule-expressing T cells. 

To further investigate the relationship between the intra-tumoral 
stem-like and terminally differentiated CD8 T cells, we examined the 
T cell receptor (TCR) repertoires of each population in 11 tumour 
samples. We found that TCRs significantly overlapped between the 
stem-like and terminally differentiated cell populations in all patients 
examined, suggesting a clonal relationship between these popula- 
tions (Fig. 1i, j, Extended Data Fig. 4h). In two patients from whom we 
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days. Proliferation index and percentage of cells divided is shown. 

g,h, Expression of TIM3, PD-land CD244 after cells undergo proliferation. 
Summary plots from in vitro activation experiments compared to fold change 
in MFI observed between the populations in vivo. i, TCR repertoires of stem- 
like and terminally differentiated T cells sorted as shown in Extended Data 

Fig. 4. TCR clones are represented by the number of reads detected in either 
Tcell population.j, TCR repertoire overlap between stem-like and terminally 
differentiated T cells. The proportion of the detected TCR repertoire in each 
patient that is unique to each population or shared between the two is shown. 
k, |, Generation of checkpoint-high cells correlates with total T cellinfiltration. 
Patients were classified as having alow (<20%) or high (>20%) fraction of TIM3* 
terminally differentiated cells. Data show sample patients (k), and summary 
data in kidney (n=49), prostate (n= 28) and bladder tumours (n=8) (I). 


recovered samples from distant sites within the same tumour, we found 
a high degree of TCR overlap between the stem-like and terminally 
differentiated populations at all locations (Extended Data Fig. 4g). 
These data are in contrast to reports finding that the CD39 population 
of tumour-infiltrating lymphocytes (TILs) are unrelated to tumour 
antigens, and instead support a model of T cell differentiation whereby 
stem-like T cells within the tumour are the precursors to the terminally 
differentiated CD8 T cell population”®. 

We next assessed how the composition of CD8 T cells in the tumour 
related to total T cell infiltration. Highly infiltrated tumours consist- 
ently had a distinct population of TIM3* cells, which resemble pheno- 
typically exhausted CD8 T cells, whereas poorly infiltrated tumours 
rarely had these cells (Fig. 1k, Extended Data Fig. 3g). The same relation- 
ship was evident in prostate and bladder tumours as well, where poorly 
infiltrated tumours contained few TIM3* terminally differentiated 
cells (Fig. 11). In poorly infiltrated tumours, the stem-like CD8 T cell 
population is consistently detectable at very low numbers (Extended 
Data Fig. 3h) but does not appear to be induced to differentiate into 
the TIM3* cells (Fig. 1k, 1, Extended Data Fig. 3g). These data suggest 
that the magnitude of the T cell response within atumour is related to 
the ability of many terminally differentiated cells to be generated by 
the stem-like TCF1* T cell population. 
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Fig. 2|Stem-cell differentiation to the terminally differentiated state is 
associated with transcriptional and epigenetic changes. a, Heat map of 
transcription factors, proliferation-related genes, checkpoint molecules, 
cytotoxic molecules, co-stimulatory molecules, survival genes and migration 
and adhesion genes. Figure shows the z-scored data. TD, terminally 
differentiated. b, GSEA comparison to mouse CXCRS* and TIM3* subsets of 
CD8T cells. Gene sets were created from CXCRS5 stem-like and TIM3* exhausted 
CD8 subsets from LCMV infection. Plots show enrichment score (ES) against 
genes upregulated (red) and downregulated (green) in mice.c, Summary of the 
number of epigenetic changes occurring as CD8 T cells undergo 
differentiation. Illustration shows the number of DNA methylation changes 
occurring as cells differentiate. d, Green regions show methylated and 
demethylated regions as cells transition from naive to stem-like cells, and red 
shows these events as cells transition from stem-like to terminally 
differentiated. e, Specific epigenetic changes near important differentially 
expressed genes. Histograms show the total methylation from 0-100% in 
regions near important genes. Highlights show significantly differentially 
methylated regions. Dot plots show the methylation of each CpG motif within 
this highlighted domain. 


Transcription and epigenetics of CD8 T cell subsets 


To further investigate the terminally differentiated and stem-like T cell 
populations in tumours, we performed RNA-sequencing (RNA-seq) 
on these populations. The terminally differentiated cells expressed 
more checkpoint molecules and much higher levels of granzymes and 
perforin (Fig. 2a). In contrast, TCF1* stem-like CD8 T cells had higher 
levels of genes involved in survival such as /L7R and /L2RA (CD25), as 
well as co-stimulatory molecules such as CD28, CD226 and CD2 (Fig. 2a). 
We also compared these populations to stem-like and terminally dif- 
ferentiated CD8 T cell subsets previously described in murine chronic 
viral infection (that is, LCMV)?°. Gene set enrichment (GSEA) found 
that the genes expressed by tumour-infiltrating populations were 
highly enriched with the analogous cell population described in LCMV 
(Fig. 2b). We compared these subsets to human effector and memory 
subsets, and both populations were more similar to the effector cells 


than memory” (Extended Data Fig. 5a-e). These transcriptional data 
suggest key functional differences between the TCF1” stem-like and 
TIM3* terminally differentiated T cell subsets within humantumours, 
and that these functions appear to be similar to what has been described 
instem and terminally differentiated CD8 T cells in mice. 

To understand how epigenetic mechanisms affect the different func- 
tions of these subsets, we performed whole-genome DNA methylation 
analysis. As T cells underwent transition from naive cells to the stem-like 
and terminally differentiated states, demethylation events outweighed 
methylation events approximately 9 to 1 (Fig. 2c, d, Extended Data 
Fig. 5g-j). These epigenetic changes occurred near key genes involvedin 
differentiation suchas 7CF7, TBX21, PDCD1and many other checkpoint 
molecules (Fig. 2e, Extended Data Fig. 5k) Together these data highlight 
that two key functional characteristics of T cells — proliferative potential 
and cell killing - are compartmentalized into two distinct populations, 
and these functions are tightly regulated by transcriptional and epige- 
netic mechanisms to ensure that cells perform as required. 


TCF1* CD8 T cells reside in APC niches 


Our finding of a stem-like CD8 T cell population within the tumour, 
rather than in lymphoid tissue, is unexpected. In mouse models of 
chronic infection, analogous TCF1* stem-like T cells are found only 
in lymphoid tissue”°”. Thus, having identified these stem-like cells in 
tumour tissue, we reasoned that a lymphoid-like microenvironment 
within the tumour may support their survival in the tumour. We meas- 
ured tumour-infiltrating antigen-presenting cell (APC) populations 
(Fig. 3a). This revealed a highly significant correlation — across kidney, 
prostate and bladder tumours — between the presence of dendritic 
cells and the number of stem-like CD8 T cells in the tumour (Fig. 3b, 
Extended Data Fig. 6h). The percentage of macrophages present did 
not correlate with the presence of TCF1* CD8 T cells or the number of 
CD8T cells (Fig. 3b). We then used immunofluorescence staining to 
determine the spatial relationship between APCs and stem-like CD8 
T cells (Fig. 3c, d, Extended Data Fig. 6c-d). TCF1* CD8 T cells were 
only found in regions with aggregations of major histocompatibility 
complex II (MHC-II)* cells greater than 5 cells per 10,000 um? (Fig. 3e, 
f).In contrast, the TCF1 population was distributed across the tissue 
with no preference for APC dense zones (Fig. 3f). We expanded this 
analysis to large sections of tumour tissue and found that tumours 
had many regions with dense APC zones, and the stem-like CD8 cells 
preferentially resided there (Extended Data Fig. 6e-j). When we looked 
at prostate and bladder tumours, TCF1* CD8 cells were also found in 
dense APC zones (Fig. 3g, Extended Data Fig. 6k, l). Lastly, we founda 
significant correlation (P< 0.05, R*= 0.73) between the number of TCF1* 
CD8 T cellsinatumour and the proportion of the tumour with sufficient 
APC density to support stem-like cells (Fig. 3g). This suggests that APC 
dense regions serve as an intra-tumoral niche for stem-like CD8 T cells, 
which sustain the terminally differentiated T cell population and thus 
of the anti-tumour immune response. 

We next assessed whether these antigen-presenting niches were 
similar to tertiary lymphoid structures (TLS) previously described 
in other cancer types*°™. These structures were macroscopically vis- 
ible with haemotoxylin and eosin staining in 5 out of 33 patients, with 
densely packed mononuclear cells compartmentalized and usually 
found outside the tumour border (Extended Data Fig. 7a, b). The pres- 
ence of TLS did not correlate with CD8 T cell infiltration (Extended Data 
Fig. 7f-h). Visualized using immunofluorescence, TLS were predomi- 
nantly very densely packed MHC-II' cells, interspersed with few CD8 
T cells (Extended Data Fig. 7d). On comparison to human tonsil tissue, 
these TLS much more closely resembled B cell follicles, whichis consist- 
ent with several other reports*” ” (Extended Data Fig. 7c, d). Incom- 
parison, the antigen-presenting niches populated by TCF1* CD8 T cells 
were predominantly found inside the stromal barrier of the tumour 
(Extended Data Fig. 7b). Ofinterest, these nests containing TCF1* CD8 
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Fig. 3| APCs forma supportive, intra-tumoral niche for TCF1’ stem-like CD8 
Tcells. a, Identification of APC subsets in kidney (red, n=53), bladder (green, 
n=7) and prostate tumours (blue, n=33). b, Correlation between CD8T cells 
and APC populations. Percentage of total cells in the tumour that were CD8* 
Tcells and dendritic cells (CD11c*MHC-II*) or macrophages (CD68*CD11b’) in 
patients froma. Spearman correlation coefficient is shown. c, 
Immunofluorescence for MHC-II staining identifies APCs, whereas CD8 and 
TCFlidentify stem-like and terminally differentiated CD8 T cell populations in 
arepresentative patient with kidney cancer. Insets show regions highlighted in 
the larger image. Blue arrows denote examples of TCF1* CD8 T cells. d, Cellular 
spatial relationship map. After acquiring XY coordinates of MHC-II* cells, MHC- 


T cells closely resembled the extrafollicular regions of lymphoid tis- 
sue where T cells reside — moderately densely arranged APCs packed 
with many TCF1* CD8T cells (Extended Data Fig. 7c, e). Inaddition, we 
found a significantly higher level of blood and lymphatic endothelial 
cells (CD31°PDPN , CD31*PDPN’‘, respectively) in tumours with CD8 
infiltration, and these vessels were often closely associated with dense 
regions of T cell infiltration (Extended Data Fig. 8). Together these 
findings highlight key features of the CD8 T cell response to cancer. 
Regions exist intumours that resemble aT cell zone of lymphatic tissue. 
These regions contain the TCFI* CD8 T cells that seem to only reside in 
close proximity to APCs, and the generation of these immune niches is 
correlated to lymphatic and blood vessel infiltration into the tumour. 


Loss of APC niche during immune escape 


We next examined howthe immune niche differs between patients with 
controlled disease after surgery compared to those whose tumours 
escaped immune control and rapidly progressed. We imaged large 
regions of tumour tissue from 26 patients with kidney cancer at the time 
of surgery to understand how the presence of immune niches in the 
tumour might correlate with disease progression (see Extended Data 
Fig. 9a for patient characteristics). Immunofluorescence quantifica- 
tion of CD8 T cells strongly correlated with flow cytometry quantifica- 
tion of CD8 T cell infiltration (Extended Data Fig. 9b, c). Across around 
100,000 20x fields of view in these 26 samples, regardless of the level 
of CD8T cellinfiltration in the patient, we could generally identify a few 
dense regions of MHC-II where TCF1* CD8 T cells resided (Fig. 4a-d). 
Most importantly, patients with controlled disease had significantly 
more of these dense regions (Fig. 4e, f). On stratifying patients above 
or below the median MHC-II density, we found that patients with low 
MHC-II' cell density experience significantly impaired progression-free 
survival (Fig. 4g, P=0.04, HR =3.157). These factors were independent 
of PD-L1 expression in the tumour, which had no correlation to the level 
of CD8 or survival of patients (Extended Data Fig. 10). Importantly, 
when we specifically studied patients with stage III disease, around 
50% of whom progress after surgery, there were >10-fold fewer immune 
niches in patients who progressed (Extended Data Fig. 9e-g). Patients 
with progressive disease also had lower proportions of MHC-II* dense, 
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Icellular density was calculated (number of MHC-II’ cells per 10,000 pm’). XY 
location of CD8 T cells are overlaid with MHC-II density contour. CD8 cells were 
designated TCF1 positive or negative using histo-cytometry (Extended Data 
Fig. 6).e, MHC-II cellular density surrounding TCF1’ or TCF1 subsets. MHC-II 
density at the corresponding XY coordinates of each CD8T cell is shown. f, 
Distance between CD8T cells and the closest MHC-II cell. g, Numerous regions 
of high MHC-II density correlates within increased number of TCFI‘ cellsin 
multiple tumour types. y axis shows proportion of the tumour with MHC-II 
density >5 MHC-II' cells per 10,000 pm’, with average number of TCF1* CD8 
Tcellsinthe tumour on the x axis. 


CD8* dense, and shared MHC-II* and CD8* dense regions in their tumour 
(Fig. 4h, i, Extended Data Fig. 9h, i), suggesting that for tumours to 
evade destruction by CD8T cells, they must either prevent formation 
of intra-tumoral immune niches or find ways to destroy them. 


Discussion 


In this study, we sought to understand the mechanisms controlling 
CD8 T cell infiltration into human tumours. We found that tumour- 
infiltrating T cells are comprised of two functionally distinct subsets, 
a TCF1* stem-like CD8 T cell population, and their progeny, a clonally 
related terminally differentiated population that express high levels 
of checkpoint molecules. These terminally differentiated cells fit the 
traditional definition of an exhausted CD8 T cell; they do not prolifer- 
ate in response to re-stimulation and express high levels of checkpoint 
molecules. However, the presence of this terminally differentiated 
cell population positively correlates with the total number of tumour- 
infiltrating T cells and protection from disease progression. These 
observations are not well explained by a model of T cell exhaustion 
whereby continuous antigen exposure leads to accumulation of check- 
point molecules, resulting in a decline of the T cell response. Based 
on the functional characteristics we defined in these two cell popula- 
tions and onthe clonal relationship between stem-like and terminally 
differentiated cells, we propose that the stem-like CD8 T cell acts asa 
precursor to generate a terminally differentiated effector population, 
which is in agreement with other previous studies” *”. In this model, 
the stem-like cells require a region within the tumour that resembles 
the T cell zone of secondary lymphatic tissues, made up of dense areas 
of antigen-presenting cells. An unanswered question in this model is 
howstem-like CD8 T cells originate in the tumour. Previous studies have 
shown that CD8T cells in tissue-draining lymph nodes aretranscription- 
ally and phenotypically similar to the stem-like CD8 T cell described 
in chronic LCMV infection, suggesting this may be the source of the 
stem-like cells in tumours”. 

On the basis of this model, we propose that the decline of the T cell 
response in human cancer is not caused by accumulation of checkpoint- 
expressing exhausted CD8 T cells or overexpression of PD-L1in the 
tumour, but by the failure of stem-like CD8 T cells to be sufficiently 
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Fig. 4 |Loss of APC niche is associated with impaired CD8 T cell response and 
disease progression. a—d, Patients with dense T cell infiltration and no disease 
progression (red, left) and one with poor T cellinfiltration and progressive 
disease (grey, right).a, Haematoxylin and eosin whole-slide images. Tumour is 
outlined in yellow. b, Whole-slide immunofluorescence images. MHC-II 
(yellow), TCF1 (green), CD8 (red) and DAPI (blue). c, Immunomap of APC 
density intumours from b constructed as in Fig. 3 and Extended Data Fig. 7.d, 
Insets show highlighted regions from bandc, illustrating regions of high MHC- 
Il density and stem-like T cell infiltration in kidney tumours. e, Comparison of 
the number of MHC-II’ cells per 300 um x 300 pm field in patients with (n=13) 


stimulated by an antigen-presenting-cell niche to continuously produce 
terminally differentiated CD8 T cells in the tumour. Furthermore, the 
scarcity of these niches in tumours that rapidly progress after surgery 
suggests that tumours may be interfering with the formation or con- 
tinued maintenance of immune niches and that this may be a novel 
mechanism of immune evasion requiring further investigation. 
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Methods 


Sample collection, preparation and storage 

Patients were recruited in accordance with an approved IRB protocol, and 
all patients provided informed consent. Patient tumour samples were 
collected immediately after undergoing partial or radical nephrectomy 
or prostatectomy or undergoing transurethral resection of a bladder 
tumour (TURBT). Samples for flow cytometric analysis were harvested in 
Hank’s Balanced Salt Solution, minced into small pieces, digested using 
Liberase enzyme cocktail, and homogenized using a MACS Dissociator. 
Single cell suspensions were obtained, RBC ACK lysed, and stored at 
-80 °C in freezing media for batch analysis. Samples for immunofluo- 
rescence analysis were formaldehyde fixed and embedded in paraffin 
blocks by Emory Pathology. Unstained and haematoxylin/eosin stained 
sections of FFPE blocks were obtained from Emory Pathology. 


Statistical analysis 

Patients were selected to have at minimum 365 days of follow up. Follow 
up time was calculated as the number of days from the date of surgery 
to an event or to censorship. Progression and death were classified 
as events. Patients who had not progressed or are not deceased were 
censored, and the number of days is calculated from the date of sur- 
gery to 9 May 2018. Investigators were not blinded during outcome 
assessment. Statistical analysis was conducted using GraphPad Prism 
or using SAS Version 9.4 and SAS macros developed by the Biostatistics 
and Bioinformatics Shared Resource at Winship Cancer Institute. The 
significance level was set at P< 0.05. Descriptive statistics for each vari- 
able were reported. The univariate association with percentage of CD8 
T cells was carried out by ANOVA/Kruskal-Wallis test for categorical 
covariates and by Pearson correlation coefficient for numerical covari- 
ates. The univariate association of each covariate with PFS was tested 
by proportional hazard model with hazard ratio and its 95% confidence 
interval being reported. We examined a possible nonlinear relation- 
ship between a continuous percentage of CD8 T cells and PFS through 
a martingale residual plot and identified an optimal cut-off value of 
percentage of CD8 T cells that maximizes the separation between the 
two groups by a bias adjusted log rank test***. The method enables 
the estimation and evaluation of the significance of the cut-off value 
and also is adjusted for the bias created by the data driven searching 
process. The optimal cut-off value was found to be 2.2% (Extended Data 
Fig. lb & Ic). Using this same 2.2% cut-off for CD8 infiltration in patients 
with more aggressive, non-metastatic disease (T3NOMO), less CD8 T cell 
infiltration predicted a sixfold more rapid progression (Extended Data 
Fig. 1d). CD8 T cell infiltration also significantly predicted progression 
amongst patients categorized as high-risk by a conventional prognostic 
scoring system (SSIGN) (Extended Data Fig. le). Statistical methods 
were not used to pre-determine number of patients included. 


Flowcytometry 

Single cell suspensions from human tumours were stained with anti- 
bodies listed in Supplementary Information Table 1. Live/dead dis- 
crimination was performed using fixable Near-IR Dead Cell Stain Kit 
(Invitrogen). Samples were acquired witha Becton Dickinson LSRII and 
analysed using FlowJo. For intracellular staining, cells were fixed and 
permeabilized using the FOXP3 Transcription Factor Staining Buffer 
Set (eBioscience). 


Proliferation assays 

CD8 T cells subsets were sorted from tumours and labelled with Cell 
trace violet (Thermo) according to manufacturer’s instruction. Cells 
were incubated with anti-CD3/anti-CD28 T cell activation beads (Milte- 
nyi) ata ratio of 1 bead to2 T cells in U-bottom plates. 10 U ml! of human 
IL-2 (Peprotech) was included in culture media (RPMI +10% FBS). After 4 
days, cells were analysed by flowcytometry for proliferation and expres- 
sion of various proteins. Proliferation index was assessed using FlowJo. 


In vitro assays 

Stem-like and terminally differentiated CD8 T cells were sorted from 
human tumours and incubated with T cell culture media (RPMI + 
10%FBS) supplemented with human IL-2 (10 IU mI‘) in U-bottom plates. 
After 3 days, cells were analysed by flow cytometry for expression of 
various proteins. 


TCR sequencing 

Single cell suspensions from human tumours were stained with antibod- 
ies listed in Supplementary Information Table 1. Live/dead discrimina- 
tion was performed using fixable Near-IR Dead Cell Stain Kit (Invitrogen). 
Populations of interest were isolated using a Becton Dickinson FACS 
Aria II Cell Sorter. Gating is shown in Extended Data Fig. 4a, c. DNA 
was isolated using a Qiagen AllPrep DNA/RNA Micro Isolation Kit. TCR 
sequencing was performed by Adaptive Biotechnologies Immunoseq 
technologies. TCR Sequencing analysis was performed using customR 
scripts. The number of TCRs detected and degree of overlap detected 
was highly subject to the number of cells collected, highlighting the 
need to sufficiently sample the pools of cells to accurately understand 
the clonal relationship between them (Extended Data Fig. 4e, f). 

To determine if there was significant overlap between populations, 
we first calculated the contamination of each population with the other 
so we could determine if overlap in TCRs could be explained by the 
contamination rate. To determine the overlap between the stem and 
terminally differentiated cells due to biological and technical variance, 
flow cytometry data was fit using an EM mixing model**. The character- 
istics of these fitted models are shown in Extended Data Fig. 4b. Shown 
onthe plot are 80% and 95% confidence intervals for each population 
and the approximate position of gates used to sort populations. We then 
placed gates where we had for the sort and asked the question of what 
proportion of the cells in that gate were derived from the target and 
contaminating population. This contamination rate is highly subject to 
the ratio of the two populations. In our 2 most extreme patients shown 
in Extended Data Fig 4e, if 93% of the cells are the stem-like population, 
the contamination rate in the TD population is as high as 14%. 

Extended Data Figure 4b shows howthe purity changesas the ratio of stem 
toterminally differentiated cells changes. The two most extreme samples 
are highlighted on the figure to show what the inferred proportion of each 
population is in the sorted cells. In addition, we added 5% to this number 
for each sample to account for additional contamination from the sorting 
procedure. The summary of this analysis is included in Extended Data Fig. 4h. 

To identify significance of TCR overlap we used the purity calculated 
for each patient we tested ifthe relative frequency of each TCR could be 
explained by contamination. For each specific TCR that was detected 
in both populations, we tested two hypotheses. First, can the number 
of a particular TCR in the stem-like population be accounted for by 
contamination from the TD cell population, and conversely, can the 
same TCR in the TD population be accounted for by contamination 
fromthe stem-like population. This was achieved by assuming each TCR 
detected inasample was a Bernoulli trial with a probability of occurring 
equal to the expected frequency of the TCR due to contamination. For 
example, we assumed that if a TCR was found at a frequency of 10% in 
the stem population, and the inferred overlap into the TD was 10%, it 
would contaminate the terminally differentiated cells at a frequency of 
1%. If we collected 1000 total TCRs fora particular sample, and detected 
10 of this specific TCR, the probability of detecting at least this many 
TCRs due to this 1% contamination rate would be given by: 


10 
P(X<10)= > \ 9° o.o11a 0.008 


i=0 


The general formula for testing if the overlap in the terminally dif- 
ferentiated population is caused by contamination from the stem-like 
cells is given by: 
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k 
P(X<k)= y (F)p'a-pye 
i=0 
Where k = number of the specific TCR detected in the terminally dif- 
ferentiated population; P= frequency of the specific TCR in the stem 
population x contamination rate; n = total number of TCRs detected 
inasample. 

We applied this analysis to every TCR collected that had overlap 
detected and tested the converse hypothesis that the fraction of stem- 
like TCRs detected could be accounted for by contamination from the 
terminally differentiated cells. Ifboth tests were under 0.05, we rejected 
the hypothesis that the overlap was caused by contamination. Figure ll 
highlights the proportion of TCRs in each sample that meet these cri- 
teria. The supplementary table (Extended Data Fig. 4h) provided has 
these values used for every TCR and the P value calculated. 

Toidentify significance of TCR overlap, we assumed 90% purity and 
conducted a Fisher’s exact test to test the hypothesis that the TCR 
overlap we detected could be explained by this contamination rate. To 
determine the probability that an overlap could have been detected 
given the number of cells recovered, we fit an exponential distribu- 
tion of the observed stem and effector TCR clone frequency (shown 
in Extended Data Fig. 4b). We then used a bootstrapping approach to 
randomly sample the same number of TCRs from these two distribu- 
tions as cells we had collected. We repeated this 1,000 times. If a20% 
overlap was not detected at least 80% of the time, the sample was con- 
sidered underpowered to detect an overlap. Analysis of the TCRs found 
that the TCR repertoires showed a high degree of immunodominance, 
where the ten most dominant clones account for 55% of the terminally 
differentiated repertoire and for 31% of the stem-like repertoire, indi- 
cating an expansion against a narrow range of antigens in the tumours 
(Extended Data Fig. 4d). 


RNA sequencing and analysis 

RNA was isolated from FACS sorted cells using QIAGEN All-prep kit. 
RNA was prepared using Contech SmartSeq2 (Bladder samples) or 
Nugen Ovation (Prostate, Kidney samples) library prep kits. Prostate 
and Kidney samples were sequenced at HudsonAlpha ona Hiseq25000, 
Bladder samples were sequenced at the Emory Yerkes Genomics Core 
ona HiSeq1000. Data was normalized and differential expression of 
genes identified using DESeq2”. Raw fastq files and analysis of RNA-seq 
is uploaded to GEO under identifier GSE140430. 


DNA-methylation analysis 

Whole-genome DNA methylation was performed using the Illumina 
TruSeq DNA Methylation Kit. Sequence data was aligned using Bis- 
mark’’, and data was analysed using custom Rand Python scripts which 
are available upon request. Briefly, individual significantly differentially 
methylated CpG motifs were identified by Fisher’s exact test. Con- 
tinuous regions of differentially methylated CpGs were identified by 
finding regions where at least 6 out of 10 CpGs ina continuous stretch 
were differentially methylated. These regions were then collapsed and 
analysed as single ‘differentially methylated regions’ (DMRs). Differen- 
tially expressed regions were identified as those that had ap value less 
than1x 10“ by Fisher’s exact test and were at least 20% different to the 
comparison sample. Transcription factor binding enrichment analysis 
was also conducted, identifying TCF4, TCF7L2, and MYC as enrichedin 
thestem-like cells and E2F, NRF2, and SP1in the terminally differentiated 
cells (Extended Data Fig. 51). Whole-genome DNA methylation data are 
uploaded to GEO under identifier GSE140430. 


Deparaffinization and antigen retrieval 

Sections were deparaffinized in successive incubations with xylene 
and decreasing concentrations (100, 95, 75, 50, 0%) of ethanol. Anti- 
gen retrieval was achieved using either Abcam 100 Citrate Antigen 


Retrieval Buffer (pH = 6.00) for 20 min at 100 °C, followed by 20 min 
at ambient temperature or Abcam 100x TrisEDTA Antigen Retrieval 
Buffer (pH = 9) heated to 115 °C under high pressure. Sections were then 
washed in either a solution of 10 mM glycine and 0.2% sodium azide 
in phosphate buffered saline or PBS + 0.1% Tween20 before antibody 
staining. 


Immunofluorescence antibody staining 

Sections were blocked for 15-30 min with a 5% goat serum, 1% bovine 
serum albumin blocking solution containing 10 mM glycine and 0.2% 
sodium azide or PBS + 0.1% Tween20. Sections were then stained with 
appropriate primary and secondary antibodies. Primary antibodies 
were used at a concentration of 1:100 andincubated for Lh at room tem- 
perature. Secondary antibodies were used at a concentration of 1:250 
and incubated for 30 min at room temperature. Detailed information 
about antibodies used is listed in Supplementary Information Table 2. 


PD-L1 staining and scoring 

FFPE slides for 45 patients were stained using Agilent Biotechnologies 
PD-L1 IHC (clone 22C3 pharmDx) Staining Kit by Emory Pathology 
Laboratories. Clinical-grade scoring of PD-L1 status was performed by 
two board-certified pathologists at Emory University Hospital. Slides 
with 1-49% of tumour cells expressing PD-L1 were scored ‘positive- 
low, slides with 50+% of tumour cells expressing PD-L1 were scored 
‘positive-high, and slides with <1% of tumour cells expressing PD-L1 
were scored ‘negative. 


Image capture and analysis 

We selected a fluorophore panel which allowed for simultaneous visu- 
alization of three targets and a nuclear stain (DAPI). For images shown 
in Fig. 3, we used a Leica SP8 confocal microscope with a motorized 
stage for tiled imaging, and a 40x, 1.3NA, 0.24 mm WD oil immer- 
sion objective was used, allowing for highly resolved, smoothly tiled 
images. Fluorophores were excited with the 496, 561, and 594 laser 
lines or with a multiphoton Coherent Chameleon Vision II laser, tuned 
to 700 nm (DAPI). Emission-optimized wavelength ranges informed 
specific detector channels, which were used to detect fluorescence. 
Leica LASX software was used to create a maximum projection image, 
allowing us to obtain large tiled images regardless of a varying focal 
plane across each tissue section. For images shown in Fig. 4, we used a 
Zeiss Z.1Slide Scanner equipped with a Colibri 7 Flexible Light Source. 
Zeiss ZenBlue software was used for post-acquisition image process- 
ing. For brightfield imaging, slides were scanned using a Hamamatsu’s 
Nanozoomer slide scanner. 

CellProfiler, a free, open-source software for image analysis, was 
used for subsequent image manipulations. CellProfiler was used to 
define ‘primary objects’ within images, based upon user-defined param- 
eters (diameter, fluorescence intensity, object clumping, etc.). We 
used this technique to define DAPI ‘primary objects’ (that is, all cells) 
and MHC" ‘primary objects’ (that is, defining antigen presenting cells). 
We also used this technique to define CD8* ‘primary objects, which 
we then used to create ‘secondary objects’ by extending the border of 
each object by 1 pixel in all directions. These CD8* ‘secondary objects’ 
were used to define CD8" T cells. Detailed review of parameters used to 
MHC-II’ antigen presenting cells and CD8* T cells can be found in Sup- 
plementary Information Table 3. We then used CellProfiler to measure 
the intensity of TCF1 staining intensity ineach CD8' T cell object. Data 
exported from the CellProfiler pipeline included XY location of CD8* 
objects, MHC-II* objects, and mean intensity of TCF1 staining in CD8* 
T cell objects. The remainder of image analysis was carried out using 
custom R and python scripts. MHC-II density and distance to nearest 
MHC-II‘ neighbour were calculated in custom python scripts. 

In order to determine the area of tissue necessary to be sampled to 
obtain an accurate and quantitative assessment of the CD8 T cell infil- 
tration into tumours, large slide scanned images were dissected into 


areas the approximate size of a 20x field of view. Increasing number 
of random fields of view were sampled from images and the percent of 
cells that were CD8 positive by immunofluoresence correlated to FACS 
fromthe corresponding sample. The estimated number of 20x fields of 
view necessary to obtain an accurate assessment of level of CD8 T cell 
infiltration is 171 fields of view (Extended Data Fig. 9d). Histo-cytometric 
analysis approach employed similar to that reported previously”. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


Raw fastq files and associated RNA and whole genome bisulphite 
sequencing have been uploaded to the NCBI Gene Expression Omni- 
bus (GEO) database under identifier GSE140430. Other relevant data 
are available from the corresponding author upon reasonable request. 


Code availability 


Custom code for RNA-seq, whole genome methylation, and quantita- 
tive immunofluorescence are available from the corresponding author 
upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Description of statistics and sub-group analyses of 
progression-free survival. a, Descriptive statistics. Table details the 
demographic, disease stage, disease characteristic and immune infiltrate 
breakdown of the cohort of patients with kidney cancer. b, Martingale residual 
plot illustrating discovery of 2.2% CD8 ‘optimal cut’.c, Comparison of optimal 
cut, sub-optimal cut and median cut. d, CD8 T cell infiltration predicts time to 
progression in stage III (T3NOMO) patients. Patients were stratified into high 
(>2.2% CD8) or low (<2.2% CD8) based on the optimal cut identified ina cohort 
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determined using log-rank test.e, CD8 T cellinfiltration significantly improves 
prognostication in patients with kidney cancer with high SSIGN (size, stage, 
grade, necrosis) scores. P< 0.0001, as determined using log-rank test. Patients 
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Extended Data Fig. 3| See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3| Flow cytometric comparison and in vitro functional 
studies of stem-like and terminally differentiated CD8T cells. 

a, Flowcytometry gating scheme. FSC-A and FSC-H are used to select for 
singlets. Live (APC-Cy7 negative) CD3* events are then selected from this 
population of singlets. Lymphocytes are selected from this live CD3* 
population onthe basis of FSC-A and SSC-A, and CD4* and CD8° T cell 
populations are selected from the lymphocyte population. b, Expression of 
various molecules by stem-like (green) and terminally differentiated (red) CD8 
Tcells in human tumours measured by flowcytometry. c—e, Expression of TCF1 
(c), CD28 (d) and TIM3 (e) as measured by flowcytometry, by stem-like and 
terminally differentiated CD8T cells isolated from patients with kidney cancer 


(n=6) and cultured in vitro for 3 days with 10 U of IL-2 and with (stimulated) or 
without (unstimulated) anti-CD3/CD28/CD2 bead stimulation at a 1:1 ratio. 
Median value is shown. f, Number of live stem-like and terminally differentiated 
intra-tumoral CD8’* T cells after 3 days of in vitro culture in IL-2 supplemented 
media. Live/dead staining was used to determine the proportion and number of 
live CD8T cells by flowcytometry. g, Composition of the CD8 T cell 
compartment. In 60 human kidney cancer patients, proportion of CD8 T cells 
that are stem-like cells (PD-1‘'CD28'TIM3 ) correlates with total T cell 
infiltration (%CD8 T cells of total cells), while proportion of terminally 
differentiated cells (PD-1°TIM3*) does not. h, Percentage of total CD8 T cells 
correlates with the percentage of total cells that are stem-like CD8T cells. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | TCR sequencing analysis for stem-like and terminally 
differentiated CD8T cells. a, Gating scheme for fluorescence activated cell 
sorting of cell populations for stem-like and terminally differentiated cell 
populations from human kidney tumours. Terminally differentiated cells! are 
PD-1-high and CD39*. Stem-like cells? are PD-I*CD39 CD28". b, Estimation of 
population overlap. PD-1and CD39 expression by flow cytometry was modelled 
using atwo-population Gaussian mixing model. The amount of each 
population falling within each sorting gate based on the relative proportions of 
the populations was determined and used to calculate whether TCRs foundin 
both populations could be accounted for by contamination. c, Pre-sort flow 
cytometry plots for patients sorted for TCR sequencing. d, Ranking of stem- 
like (green) and terminally differentiated (red) TCR clones from most to 10th 
most dominant clone by percent of total TCR repertoire (log,,).e, Number of 
unique TCR clones detected in stem-like (green) and terminally differentiated 
(red) cell populations as a function of number of cells collected. f, Percentage 


of overlap detected as a function of number of cells collected. g, Tumour 
samples were taken from two physically distant sites within the same tumour 
and stem-like and terminally differentiated cells were sorted from eachand 
TCR sequenced. Venn diagrams illustrate unique TCRs found between stem- 
like populations in sites A and B, between terminally differentiated populations 
in sites A and B, and between location mismatched stem-like and terminally 
differentiated populations (for example, stem-like-A/terminally 
differentiated-B, stem-like-B/terminally differentiated-A), inadditionto 
overlap between stem-like and terminally differentiated T cell populations 
within a single site. h, Table indicating the number of stem-like and terminally 
differentiated T cells collected, inferred purity of each population, percent 
overlap detected calculated by the number of TCRs detected in either sample 
divided by the total TCRsin both samples, and the power to detect >20% 
overlap (assuming 2,000 unique TCRs per sample) for each patient sample. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Transcriptional and epigenetic analysis of T cell 
subsets in tumours. a, Comparison of differentially expressed genes between 
human cancer and viral specific CD8 T cell subsets. RNA-seq from cancer 
subsets compared to RNA-seq data collected from yellow fever (YF) antigen 
specific CD8 T cells (GSE100745) during effector (14 days post-vaccination) and 
memory (4+ years post-vaccination) time points. The number of differentially 
expressed genes (DEG) versus naive CD8T cells was determined using DESeq2. 
Venn diagrams show number of DEG shared or unique between viral and cancer 
subsets. Although the cancer subsets of T cells share many genes with the YF 
specific cells, there are also many distinct genes only expressed in cancer T cell 
subsets. b, DEGs were clustered using cluster affinity search technique (CAST). 
Clusters with greater than 5% of total genes are shown. Heat map shows z-score 
of averages from each group. c, Principal component analysis of T cell subsets 
form cancer and viral-specific CD8 T cells, performed on genes that were 
differentially expressed in any group versus naive cells. d, Comparison of 
cancer subsets to transient effector programs found in YF specific T cells. 
Previously we have identified transient gene expression signatures that are 
expressed in YF-specific effector cells, but return toa naive state after antigen 
is cleared. These genes not expressed in memory or naive cells are highly 
expressed in both cancer subsets suggesting a similarity to an effector cell.e, 
Pairwise comparison of transient effector program genes between effector 
and cancer subsets shows the relationship of this subset of genes re-initiated 
program (blue) and the transient effector program (red) compared between YF 


and cancer subsets. Dotted 45-degree line represents equal fold change versus 
anaive CD8T cellin cancer and yellow fever cells. f, GSEA and network analysis 
of pathways associated with differentiation. Gene set enrichment performed 
with GSEA and visualized with Cytoscape. The most significant networks are 
shown. Red indicates enrichment of nodes in terminally differentiated T cells, 
while blue shows enrichment in stem-like T cells. g, Histogram shows the 
distribution of the continuous region size of DMRs.h, Histograms show the 
relative frequency of DMRs within 10kb of transcription start sites. i, Global 
changes in methylation. Violin plots show the distribution of total methylation 
within identified DMRs in naive, stem-like, and terminally differentiated cells. 
j, DMR patterns of differentiation. DMRs identified in Fig. 2d were clustered 
using CAST. Box plots show the interquartile range and mean of DMRsineach 
cluster by cell type k, Histograms show the total methylation from 0-100% in 
regions near important genes. Dot plots show the methylation of each CpG 
motif within highlighted regions of interest. I, Transcriptionally active 
transcription factors have over-represented binding in epigenetically modified 
regions of chromatin. Plots show the enrichment of transcription factor 
binding sites within differentially methylated regions in each cell type on the x- 
axis, and the y-axis shows the enrichment of transcription factor binding sites 
within the promoters of differentially expressed genes. Colour of dots 
represents the relative expression in stem-like (green) or terminally 
differentiated (red) cells, and the size of the dot is proportional to total 
expression of the transcription factor. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Quantitative immunofluorescence analysis of tumour 
immune infiltration. a, Flowcytometry data illustrating the number of naive 
cells present intra-tumorally. Left, representative patient. Right, summary 
data. b, Comparative amounts of CD45RO expression on naive and stem-like 
intra-tumoral CD8 T cells. c, Workflow for immunofluorescence imaging 
analysis and immuno-map creation. Single channel immunofluorescence 
images are imported into CellProfiler. CD8* and MHC-II’ objects are identified 
in the respective channel images. The XY location of each CD8* and MHC-II* 
object is exported. The TCF1 staining intensity is measured inside the CD8* 
objects. These parameters are used to calculate MHC-II" density, measure the 
distance from each CD8* object to its nearest MHC-II* neighbour, and to finally 
create immuno-maps for immunofluorescence images. d, Histo-cytometric 
analysis of tumour infiltrating immune populations. Location and 
fluorescence intensity of CD8* and MHC-II' cells were determined using 
CellProfiler. After image compensation, CD8* and MHC-II’ cells were gated. 
TCFlintensity of each cell is shown on histograms for each population below. 
Comparison of flow cytometry data from the same patient sample is also 
shown. e, Patients with kidney cancer with high CD8 infiltration determined by 


flow cytometry. Patients that were determined to have high CD8 infiltration by 
flow cytometry were selected for analysis by immunofluorescence. f, 
Haematoxylin and eosin stains of human kidney tumour. Selected slides from 
human kidney tumour shown in parte, to be highly infiltrated by T cells. 
Regions of tumour tissue are highlighted in yellow. g, Immunofluorescence 
imaging of kidney tumour. Selected tumours shown to be highly infiltrated by 
Tcells. Tumour section was stained for MHC-II toidentify antigen-presenting 
cells, and CD8 and TCF1 to identify stem-like and terminally differentiated CD8 
Tcell populations. Insets shows zoomed regions highlighted in the larger 
image.h, Dendritic cells populations, stem-like, and terminally differentiated 
CD8T cellsin three representative kidney cancer patients. i, Cellular spatial 
relationship map (middle) analysis and construction conducted as in Fig. 3e.j, 
CD8 expression of TCF1 preferentially occurs in dense APC zones. Amount of 
TCFlexpressed in each CD8T cell graphed against the density of MHC-II 
around each T cell (MHC-II’ cells per 10,000 m7). k, I, TCF1* CD8 T cells are 
localized near dense MHC-II regions in other cancers. Prostate and bladder 
tumours were imaged for CD8, MHCIl and TCF1. Regions of dense MHC-II 
aggregates are shown in grey and the location of TCF1* CD8T cells in green (I). 
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Extended Data Fig. 7| See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Comparison of tertiary lymphoid structures and 
antigen-presenting niches in kidney tumours. a, Haematoxylin and eosin 
slides highlighting tertiary lymphoid structures (TLS) in kidney tumours with 
high (top) and low (bottom) CD8 T cell infiltration. Yellow boxes highlight areas 
shown in zoomed insets. b, Haematoxylin and eosin slide showing dense 
immune infiltration in a tumour with high CD8 T cell infiltration but lacking 
presence of TLS. Yellow boxes highlight areas shown in zoomed insets. 

c, Immunofluorescence staining illustrating organizational structure of 
human tonsil. CD8 staining is shownin red, MHC-Ilin green, TCF1in yellow and 
DAPI (nuclei) in blue. White box highlights zoomed area shown in inset. Follicle 
and extrafollicular space shownas labelled. T cell zone shown in rightmost 
panel. d, Immunofluorescence staining illustrating tumour TLS. CD8 staining 
isshowninred, MHC-II staining in green and DAPI staining of nuclei in blue. 
White box highlights zoomed area shown in inset. Follicle and extrafollicular 


space shownas labelled. e, Immunofluorescence staining illustrating dense 
immune infiltration in TLS negative kidney tumour. CD8 staining is shownin 
red, MHC-Ilin green, TCF1in yellow and DAPI in blue. White box highlights 
zoomed area shown in inset. Follicle and extrafollicular space shown as 
labelled. f, There is no significant difference in CD8 T cellinfiltration between 
kidney tumours with and without TLS. CD8 T cell infiltration measured by flow 
cytometry and shownas percentage of CD8*" of total cells. Statistical analysis 
resultant from Mann-Whitney test is shown. g, Lack of correlation between 
proportion of CD8T cells and CD19* B cells in tumours. Linear regression 
results P=0.6006 with R?= 0.02167. h, B cellinfiltration between tumours with 
high or low CD8 T cell infiltration was not significantly different. B cell 
infiltration is shown as the percentage of CD19" B cells of total cells. Statistical 
analysis resultant from Mann-Whitney test is shown. Median value shown inf 
andh. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Highly infiltrated kidney tumours are well 
vascularized and contain lymphatic vessels. a, Immunofluorescence staining 
of human tonsil and highly T cell infiltrated human kidney tumours showing 
tissue vascularization. Formalin-fixed paraffin embedded tissue was stained 
for CD8 (T cells), MHC-II (antigen-presenting cells), CD31 (endothelial cells) and 
DAPI (nuclei). b, c, Immunofluorescence staining of human tonsil and highly 
Tcellinfiltrated kidney tumours showing presence of lymphatics via Lyvel (b) 
and Podoplanin/D2-40 (c). Formalin-fixed paraffin embedded tissue was 
stained for CD3 (T cells), MHC-II (antigen presenting cells), Lyvelor 
Podoplanin/D2-40 (lymphatics) and DAPI (nuclei). d, Flow cytometry analysis 
shows tumour vascularization in highly (red) and poorly (grey) infiltrated 
kidney tumour. Tumours were stained using antibodies listed in 
Supplementary Table 2, collected ona Becton Dickinson LSR-II, and analysed 
using FlowJo. e, Histogram of flow cytometry analysis showing increased CD31 


staining in highly T cell-infiltrated kidney tumours (red) as compared to poorly 
infiltrated tumours (grey). Analysis completed as described ind. f, Summary 
data of flowcytometry analysis showing differences in vascularization 
between highly (red) and poorly (grey) T cell infiltrated kidney tumours and 
prostate tumours (black). Analysis completed as describedind. g,h, Tumour- 
infiltrating T cells are PD-1°. Flowcytometry analysis showing T cells infiltrating 
kidney tumours are PD-1’, suggesting the cells are not naive and present due to 
blood contamination and showing that the MFI of PD-1 ontumour-infiltrating 
Tcellsis not significantly different between highly (red) and poorly (grey) 
infiltrated tumours. i, Representative flow cytometry plots showing PD-1and 
TIM3 expression ontumour infiltrated T cells in highly (red) and poorly (grey) 
infiltrated tumours. Populations shown are gated on live, CD3*CD8* cells. 
Median value shown in f-h. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Descriptive statistics and quantitative 
immunofluorescence analyses of human kidney tumours. a, Descriptive 
table enumerating patient characteristics of patients with kidney cancer, with 
and without progressive disease. b, Comparison of the number of CD8*' cells 
per 300 pm x 300 um field in patients with and without progressive disease. 
The number of CD8* cells per 300 pm x 300 pm field were enumerated using 
the methods outlined in Extended Data Fig. 6.c, The correlation between 
enumeration of CD8T cells by flow cytometry and by immunofluorescence. On 
thexaxis, CD8 T cells are measured as a proportion of total cells. Onthey axis, 
CD8T cells are measured as a proportion of total DAPI objects detected inthe 
tumour section. d, Estimated number of 20x fields of view necessary to obtain 
an accurate assessment of level of CD8 T cell infiltration is 171 fields of view. 
Increasing number of random fields of view were sampled from images and the 
percent of cells that were CD8 positive by IF correlated to FACS from the 
corresponding sample. e, Histological comparison of patients with kidney 
cancer shown in Fig. 4 — a patient with kidney cancer with dense T cell 


infiltration and no disease progression (red, left) anda patient with kidney 
cancer with poor T cell infiltration and progressive disease (grey, right). 

f, Comparison of the number of MHC-II' cells per 300 pm x 300 pm field in 
stage III (T3NOMO) patients with and without progressive disease. The number 
of MHC-II+ cells per 300 pm x 300 um field were enumerated using the 
methods outlined in Extended Data Fig. 6. g, Comparison of the proportion of 
tumour area with greater than5 MHC-II cells per 10,000 pm? between stage Ill 
(T3NOMO) patients with and without progressive disease. Statistical analysis 
resultant from Mann-Whitney test is shown. h, No significant difference in 
number of fields of view sampled between patients with and without 
progressive disease was detected. i, Density of MHC-II* APCs and CD8 T cells in 
densely (left) or poorly (right) infiltrated kidney tumours. x-axis shows the 
number of CD8* cells per 10,000 pm’. y-axis shows the number of MHC-II cells 
per 10,000 pm’. Regions of predominantly MHC-II+ cells are highlighted in 
yellow, regions of predominantly CD8* cells inred, and regions of shared 
MHC-II' cells and CD8* cellsin green. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Comparison of densely and poorly infiltrated kidney 
tumours by PDL-1 staining and by quantitative immunofluorescence. a, 
Representative patients with densely infiltrated and poorly infiltrated kidney 
tumours whose disease has not progressed or has progressed, respectively. 
Whole-slide scans are shown for haematoxylin and eosin, anti-PD-L1, and 
immunofluorescence (CD8, MHC-II, DAPI) stains, with zoomed insets of 
immunofluorescence data. Yellow circles highlight the location of tumour 
tissue on the haematoxylin and eosin slide. Yellow boxes highlight the 

areas shown in the zoomed insets of immunofluorescence images. 
Immunofluorescence data are quantitatively analysed and mapped to show 
the density of MHC-II’ cells and the XY location of CD8°T cellsin the rightmost 
panel. Anti-PD-L1scans are marked as ++ (positive-high), + (positive-low), 
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or - (negative), as scored by board-certified pathologists. b, Patients inaare 
highlighted in red (highly infiltrated, non-progressors) and grey (poorly 
infiltrated, progressors) to show the percentage of CD8 T cell infiltration by 
flow cytometry. c, PD-L1 staining was scored by board-certified pathologists as 
positive-high, positive-low and negative. There is no significant difference 
between the percent CD8T cell infiltration amongst these categories by 
ANOVA with Holm-Sidak correction. Median value shown. d, Progression free 
survival for patients with positive-high (PD-L1 high), positive-low (PD-L1low), 
and negative (PD-L1 negative) kidney tumours. There was no significant 
difference in progression-free survival between the groups by Mantel-Cox log 
rank test (P= 0.6106) or by log rank test for trend (P= 0.3374). 
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Statistics 


For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


A statement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


A description of all covariates tested 


A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


Oo A full description of the statistical parameters including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) 
AND variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


O For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 


For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection Data was collected using FACSDiva for flow cytometry and Leica LASX for IF. 


Data analysis FACS data was analyzed with FlowJo V10, IF data was analyzed using CellProfiler V3 and custom R scripts, RNAseq and DNA methylation 
data was analyzed using DESeq2 and custom R scipts. 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 
All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 


- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- Adescription of any restrictions on data availability 


Raw fastq files and associated RNA and WGBS sequencing analysis have been uploaded to the NCBI Gene Expression Omnibus (GEO) database. Other relevant data 
are available from the corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Data exclusions 4 RNAseq samples were discarded because of very low cell recovery and subsequent poor sequencing data. 
5 Immunoflouresence samples were excluded because of extensive artifact that made quantification of cells obviously inaccurate. 


Replication All data presented include the patients analyzed. No experiments are excluded. 


Randomization No Randomization was used in this study 


Blinding No Blinding was done in this study 
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Population characteristics Patients used in this study were sequentially collected between June 2014 and January 2018 


Recruitment Patients undergoing surgery in the department of Urology at Emory University were consented to collect bio-specimens during 
their care. 
Ethics oversight Emory IRB 
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Methodology 
Sample preparation Described in methods sections 
Instrument The data was collected on a Becton Dickinson LSR-II cytometer or Becton Dickinson Canto-!| cytometer 
Software Data was analyzed using FlowJo V10 


Cell population abundance | When greater than 5000 cells were collected we performed post-sort purity. In all cases this was greater than 95%. For analysis 
of markers on T-cell populations, we required at least 1000 cells. 


Gating strategy Gating strategies are shown in extended data figures 


Tick this box to confirm that a figure exemplifying the gating strategy is provided in the Supplementary Information. 
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Adoptive cell therapy represents a new paradigm in cancer immunotherapy, but it can 
be limited by the poor persistence and function of transferred T cells'. Here we use an 
in vivo pooled CRISPR-Cas9 mutagenesis screening approach to demonstrate that, 
by targeting REGNASE-1, CD8*T cells are reprogrammed to long-lived effector cells 
with extensive accumulation, better persistence and robust effector functionin 
tumours. REGNASE-1-deficient CD8* T cells show markedly improved therapeutic 
efficacy against mouse models of melanoma and leukaemia. By using a secondary 
genome-scale CRISPR-Cas9 screening, we identify BATF as the key target of 
REGNASE-1 and as a rheostat that shapes antitumour responses. Loss of BATF 
suppresses the increased accumulation and mitochondrial fitness of REGNASE-1- 
deficient CD8* T cells. By contrast, the targeting of additional signalling factors— 
including PTPN2 and SOCS1—improves the therapeutic efficacy of REGNASE-1- 
deficient CD8" T cells. Our findings suggest that T cell persistence and effector 
function can be coordinated in tumour immunity and point to avenues for improving 
the efficacy of adoptive cell therapy for cancer. 


Adoptive cell therapy (ACT), including the use of T cells engineered 
to express chimeric antigen receptors (CARs), has produced unprec- 
edented clinical outcomes for cancer immunotherapy. However, the 
therapeutic efficacy of ACT—especially in solid tumours—is often lim- 
ited by the poor in vivo accumulation, persistence and function of adop- 
tively transferred T cells’. Paradoxically, terminal effector CD8* T cells 
have been shown to have reduced antitumour efficacy and exhibit 
poor in vivo persistence’. How T cell fate decisions are regulated in 
the tumour microenvironment (TME) remains poorly understood. 

Here, through an in vivo pooled CRISPR-Cas9 mutagenesis screening 
of metabolism-associated factors, we identify REGNASE-1 as a major 
negative regulator of antitumour responses. REGNASE-1-deficient 
CD8' T cells are reprogrammed inthe TME to long-lived effector cells 
by enhancing BATF function and mitochondrial metabolism, thereby 
improving ACT for cancer. 


Screen for metabolic regulators of ACT 


T cell longevity and function in cancer immunotherapy have previ- 
ously been proposed to closely correlate with cell metabolic fitness’, 
although the underlying molecular mechanisms are unclear. To system- 
atically investigate the roles of metabolism-associated factors in T-cell- 
mediated antitumour immunity, we developed a pooled CRISPR-Cas9 
mutagenesis screening approachinan ACT model (Fig. 1a), using CD8* 
T cells that express the OT-IT cell receptor (TCR) and Cas9 as well as 
mice inoculated with B16 melanoma cells that express the cognate anti- 
gen (B16 Ova). We developed two lentiviral sub-libraries of single-guide 


(sg) RNAs (six sgRNAs per gene) targeting 3,017 metabolic enzymes, 
small molecule transporters and metabolism-related transcriptional 
regulators (Supplementary Table 1). Seven days after adoptive trans- 
fer, sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells in tumour-infiltrating lymphocytes 
were examined for library representation. A total of 218 genes were 
significantly depleted (Fig. 1b, Supplementary Table 2), including 
TxnrdI*, Ldha’, Fth1° and Foxol’, which are known regulators of cell 
survival and expansion. Notably, Zc3h12a (also known as Regnase-1, 
which encodes REGNASE-1) was the most highly enriched gene (Fig. 1b), 
which suggests that REGNASE-1 could bea major negative regulator of 
antitumour responses. REGNASE-1is knownto have RNase activity and 
to regulate activation of immune cells®’, but the function of REGNASE-1 
in tumour immunity is currently unclear. 

To validate our findings, we developed an in vivo dual transfer sys- 
tem to compare OT-I cells that were transduced with sgRNA vectors 
that express distinct fluorescent proteins in the same tumour-bearing 
host (Extended Data Fig. 1a, b), without there being noticeable effects 
of different fluorescent proteins per se (top panels in Extended Data 
Fig. Ic, d). We tested OT-I cells transduced with two different sgR- 
NAs that target Regnase-1, and found that the relative proportion of 
REGNASE-1-null OT-I cells was markedly increased in both the spleen 
and tumour (Extended Data Fig. 1c—e). Imaging analysis identified sig- 
nificantly more REGNASE-1-null OT-I cells than wild-type control cells 
within tumours (Fig. 1c). Analysis of the targeting efficacy of guides 
revealed efficient disruption of Regnase-1 (Extended Data Fig. 1f). Next, 
we examined the persistence of REGNASE-1-null OT-I cells at days 7, 14 
and 21 after transfer. Whereas wild-type OT-I cells declined over time, 
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Fig. 1|In vivo CRISPR-Cas9 screening identifies REGNASE-1 as a major 
negative regulator of the antitumour responses of CD8' T cells. a, Diagram of 
CRISPR screening for metabolic regulators of ACT. TIL, tumour-infiltrating 
lymphocyte. b, Scatter plot of the enrichment of candidates (n=6sgRNAs per 
gene) with the most extensively enriched (red) and selectively depleted (blue) 
genes, as well as dummy genes (green; generated by random combinations of 
6 out of 1,000 non-targeting control sgRNAs per dummy gene) highlighted. c, 
Representative images (left) and quantification of the relative OT-I cell number 
per area (um?) normalized to input (right) inthe tumour section (n= 4). OT-I 
cells transduced with control sgRNA (red) and sgRNA against Regnase-1 
(sgRegnase-1, green) were mixed at a10:1 ratio and transferred into tumour- 
bearing mice, and analysed at day 7. Scale bars, 500 m.d, e, OT-I cells 
transduced with control sgRNA or sgRNA against Regnase-1 were mixed ata 
10:1 ratio and transferred into tumour-bearing mice, followed by analysis 

of the proportion of OT-I cells in total CD8a* cells (d) and quantification of 
normalized OT-I cell number relative to input (e) at day 7 (n=10), day 14 (n=10) 
and day 21 (n=6). Cell numbers in the tumour are indicated per gram of tissue. 
Mean +s.e.m. (c, e). *P< 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P< 0.001. Two-tailed paired 
Student's t-test followed by Bonferroni correction (b) or two-tailed unpaired 
Student’s t-test (c, e). Data are representative of two (c,d), or pooled from two 
(e), independent experiments. 


REGNASE-1-null cells had markedly better persistence—especially in 
the tumour and at later time points (Fig. 1d, e). Therefore, the loss of 
REGNASE-1 endows tumour-specific CD8* T cells with greatly improved 
accumulation and persistence, preferentially in the tumour. 


Loss of REGNASE-1improves ACT efficacy 


We assessed the efficacy of REGNASE-1-null CD8* T cells in ACT that 
targets a range of different tumours. In the B16 Ova model of mela- 
noma, REGNASE-1-null OT-I cells showed much stronger antitumour 
effects than did wild-type cells, as evidenced by markedly inhibited 
tumour growth and the increased survival of melanoma-bearing mice 
(Fig. 2a, b). Similar results were observed in T cells that express the 
pme-1 TCR (which recognize the endogenous melanoma antigen gp100) 
when transferred into mice bearing B16 F10 melanoma (Fig. 2c, d). 
To assess the efficacy of CAR T cells against leukaemia, we used 
T cells that express CARs targeting human CD19 in combination with 
BCR-ABLI' progenitor acute lymphoblastic leukaemia (Philadelphia- 
chromosome (Ph)* B-ALL) cells” that express human CD19 (human 
CD19-Ph* B-ALL cells). REGNASE-1-null CAR T cells showed a thera- 
peutic efficacy that was much stronger than that of wild-type cells, 
as indicated by mouse survival (Fig. 2e) and tumour burden analyses 
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Fig. 2| Deletion of REGNASE-1 enhances the efficacy of ACT against solid and 
blood cancers. a-f, OT-I (a, b), pmel-1 (c,d) or CD8* CART (e, f) cells (5 x 10°) 
transduced with non-targeting control sgRNA or sgRNA against Regnase-1 were 
transferred into mice at day 12 after engraftment of B16 Ova (a, b) or B16 F10 
(c,d) melanoma, or at day 7 after Ph* B-ALL cell engraftment (e, f), followed by 
analyses of tumour size (a, c), mouse survival (b, d, e) and tumour burden via 
xenogen imaging of bioluminescent signal intensities (f). Non-treatment 
control mice received no transfer of T cells. *P< 0.05, **P<0.01,***P< 0.001. 
Two-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) (a,c) or log-rank (Mantel-Cox) test 

(b,d, e). Data are representative of two (a, b, e, f) or four (c, d) independent 
experiments. 


(Fig. 2f). Collectively, REGNASE-1 deletion markedly enhances the 
efficacy of ACT against both solid and blood cancers. 


REGNASE-1 loss reprograms T cells in TME 


To address cell-intrinsic effects mediated by REGNASE-1, we performed 
RNA sequencing (RNA-seq) of REGNASE-1-null and wild-type OT-I cells 
isolated from the in vivo dual transfer system. Gene set enrichment anal- 
ysis (GSEA) using gene modules associated with different functional 
states of tumour-infiltrating CD8* T cells" revealed that tumour-infil- 
trating REGNASE-1-null cells were enriched with the naive or memory 
module (Fig. 3a). Gene targets that were repressed by REGNASE-1 
were also enriched in memory-like CD8* T cells in chronic infection”” 
(Extended Data Fig. 2a, b). Accordingly, tumour-infiltrating REGNASE-1- 
null cells had increased expression of TCF-1 (a transcription factor that 
is associated with naive or memory T cells") (Fig. 3b, Extended Data 
Fig. 2c) and Lef1, Bach2, Tcf7 (which encodes TCF-1), Foxp1, Bcl6 and 
Fosb‘*”, but had lower expression of Irf2, Irf4and Hmgb2'*” (Extended 
Data Fig. 2d-f). We next performed assay for transposase-accessible 
chromatin using sequencing (ATAC-seq)”° to measure the chromatin 
accessibility of tumour-infiltrating REGNASE-1-null and wild-type cells. 
Motif searches on accessible regions identified an enrichment of TCF-1, 
BACH2 and BCL6—but downregulated IRF4 motifs—in REGNASE-1-null 
cells (Extended Data Fig. 2g, h). Thus, REGNASE-1-null CD8* T cells are 
reprogrammed inthe TME with enhanced gene-expression programs 
associated with naive or memory cells. 

Transcriptional profiling revealed marked differences between 
tumour-infiltrating and peripheral REGNASE-1-null cells (Extended 
Data Fig. 2i). Unlike the enrichment of the naive or memory module 
in REGNASE-1-null cells in tumours (Fig. 3a), but consistent with pre- 
vious reports that describe the negative role of REGNASE-1 in T cell 
activation under homeostasis®”, peripheral REGNASE-1-null cells were 
enriched with the activation-associated—but not with the naive or 
memory—module (Extended Data Fig. 2j), and had reduced expression 
of TCF-1 (Extended Data Fig. 2k). Given the TME-specific phenotypes 
of REGNASE-1-null cells, we assessed the regulation of REGNASE-1and 
found lower expression of REGNASE-1 in tumour- infiltrating than in 
peripheral OT-I cells (Extended Data Fig. 3a). Additionally, gene 
targets repressed by REGNASE-1 were increased in tumour-infiltrating 
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Fig. 3 | Deletion of REGNASE-1 reprogramstumour-infiltrating CD8" T cells 
tolong-lived effector cells. a, GSEA enrichment plots of RNA-seq analysis of 
OT-I cells, transduced with sgRNA against Regnase-1 (n=5) versus non- 
targeting control sgRNA, and isolated from tumour-infiltrating lymphocytes 
from the dual transfer system, using gene sets of the activation states of 
tumour-infiltrating CD8* T cells". b-d, Tumour-infiltrating OT-I cells 
transduced with sgRNA, from the dual transfer system (n=5), were analysed at 
day 7 (b) and day 14 (c, d) for the quantification of frequencies of TCF-1' (b), 
BrdU* (c) and active caspase-3* (d) cells. e-g, Diagram of in vivo persistence 
assay (e): sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells were isolated from tumour-infiltrating 
lymphocytes, mixed at a1:1 ratio (1 x 10° each) and transferred into tumour- 
bearing hosts (f) or naive mice (g). Quantification of the normalized OT-I cell 
frequency in tumour-infiltrating lymphocytes of tumour-bearing hosts (n= 6) 
(f) or in the spleen of naive hosts (n= 6) (g). h-k, Tumour-infiltrating OT-I cells 
transduced with sgRNA, from the dual transfer system, were analysed at day 7 


cells (Extended Data Fig. 3b), indicative of dampened REGNASE-1activ- 
ity. Moreover, stimulation with TCR—and, to a lesser extent, IL-2 or 
IL-21—induced REGNASE-1 cleavage’ (Extended Data Fig. 3c). Anti- 
gen recognition was crucial in driving the CD8* T cell accumulation 
in tumour-infiltrating lymphocytes upon deletion of REGNASE-1, 
as indicated by reduced REGNASE-1-null OT-I cells in mice that bear 
B16 F10 melanoma (without the cognate antigen) compared to B16 Ova 
melanoma (Extended Data Fig. 3d). Antigen stimulation was also 
required for REGNASE-1-null cells to acquire increased TCF-1 expres- 
sion (Extended Data Fig. 3e). By contrast, hypoxia did not alter the 
expression of REGNASE-1 or immune markers (Extended Data Fig. 3f, g). 
Thus, REGNASE-1-null CD8* T cells undergo specific reprogramming 
inthe TME ina process downstream of tumour antigen stimulation. 
We next determined the cellular homeostasis of REGNASE-1-null 
cells. GSEA revealed that cell-cycling-associated hallmarks were the 
top downregulated pathways in tumour-infiltrating REGNASE-1-null 
cells (Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). Accordingly, these cells had reduced 
BrdU and Ki-67 staining at day 14 after adoptive transfer (Fig. 3c, 
Extended Data Fig. 4c), albeit not at day 7 (Extended Data Fig. 4d, e). 
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(n=10) and day 14 (n=10) for the quantification of frequencies of IFNy’ cells 

(h, left), GZMB* cells (h, right), TNF* cells (j, left), IL-2* cells (j, right) and 
polyfunctional IFNy*TNF’IL-2° cells (k, left) in OT-I cells, and mean fluorescence 
intensity (MFI) of IFNy and GZMB in IFNy‘ and GZMB‘ cells, respectively (i), and 
cell number (normalized to input) per gram of tumour (k, right) of 
polyfunctional IFNy*TNF*IL-2* OT-I cells. |-n, scRNA-seq analysis of tumour- 
infiltrating OT-I cells transduced with sgRNA, isolated from the dual transfer 
system at day 7. t-Distributed stochastic neighbour embedding (¢-SNE) 
visualization of OT-I cells indicating genotypes (I, left), Tcf7"*" and Tcf7'™ cells 
(1, right), and 7cf7 (m, left), Slamf6 (m, right) and Tox (n) gene expressionin 
individual cells. Mean+s.e.m. (b-d, f-k). *P< 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P< 0.001. 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov test followed by Benjamini-Hochberg correction (a), 
two-tailed unpaired Student’s ¢-test (b-d, f, g) or two-tailed paired Student’s 
t-test in (h-k). Data are representative of three (b), or pooled from two 

(c, d, f-k), independent experiments. 


Also, tumour-infiltrating REGNASE-1-null cells had reduced levels of 
active caspase-3 (Fig. 3d, Extended Data Fig. 4f) and DNA damage 
biomarker (Extended Data Fig. 4g). Therefore, tumour-infiltrating 
REGNASE-1-null cells are less proliferative after effector expansion 
and show better survival than wild-type cells. By contrast (but consist- 
ent with the increased activation signatures; Extended Data Fig. 2j), 
peripheral REGNASE-1-null cells were enriched with signatures associ- 
ated with cell cycling and apoptosis (Extended Data Fig. 4h), which was 
validated by increased BrdU and active caspase-3 staining (Extended 
Data Fig. 4i, j). These results further support the TME-specific phe- 
notypes of REGNASE-1-null CD8* T cells. To test the effect on in vivo 
persistence, we isolated wild-type and REGNASE-1-null OT-I cells from 
tumour-infiltrating lymphocytes and cotransferred them into tumour- 
bearing or naive hosts (Fig. 3e). REGNASE-1-null cells showed increased 
accumulation in tumour sites (Fig. 3f) as well as in the spleen of naive 
recipients (Fig. 3g). These analyses collectively indicate that tumour- 
infiltrating REGNASE-1-null CD8* T cells are characterized by in vivo 
quiescence and survival, with better persistence than wild-type CD8* 
T cells in response to both antigenic and homeostatic signals. 
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Fig. 4| BATFisakey REGNASE-1 functional target for mediating 
mitochondrial fitness and effector responses. a, Diagram of secondary 
genome-scale CRISPR screening. b, Tumour-infiltrating OT-I cells transduced 
with sgRNA, from the dual transfer system (n= 6), were analysed at day 7 for 
BATF expression (left) and quantification of BATF MFI (right). c, Luciferase 
activity of HEK293T cells after transfection with Batf mRNA 3’ UTR reporter, 
together with control (mock), wild-type or REGNASE-1(D141N)-expressing 
plasmid (n=3).d,e, In vivo accumulation of OT-I cells transduced with an 
individual sgRNA or with two sgRNAs (d) or Batf-overexpressing (OE) 
retrovirus (RV) (e) inthe dual transfer system (n= 6). The OT-I cell percentage in 
CD8a‘' cells was normalized to co-transferred spike cells transduced with the 


Although in tumours REGNASE-1-null OT-I cells acquired programs 
associated with naive or memory cells, these cells had higher expres- 
sion of many activation-associated markers (Extended Data Fig. 5a), 
retained an effector surface phenotype (CD44*CD62L ) (Extended 
Data Fig. 5b), and expressed more IFNy and granzyme B (GZMB) 
(Fig. 3h, i, Extended Data Fig. 5c, d). Additionally, these cells had simi- 
lar or enhanced capacities to produce TNF and IL-2 (Fig. 3j, Extended 
Data Fig. Se, f), and contained an increased number of IFNy’ TNF“IL-2* 
polyfunctional cells (Fig. 3k). Thus, although tumour-infiltrating CD8* 
T cells that lack REGNASE-1 acquire better persistence and a survival 
advantage, they retain potent effector function. 

We used single-cell (sc)RNA-seq” to investigate the heterogene- 
ity of tumour-infiltrating lymphocytes isolated from the in vivo dual 
transfer system. REGNASE-1-null OT-I cells had patterns that were dis- 
tinct from those of wild-type cells, including an increased proportion 
of Tcf7"®" cells (Fig. 31, m). In both genotypes, 7cf7"" cells expressed 
Tox”? (Fig. 3n) and—compared with 7cf7™ cells—had reduced expres- 
sion of Pdcd1 (which encodes PD-1) and Haucr2 (which encodes TIM3) 
(Extended Data Fig. 6a). Wild-type 7cf7*#" cells were enriched with the 
TCF-1target gene Slamf6”™ and memory-like gene signatures”, which 
were further increased in REGNASE-1-null cells (Fig. 3m, Extended Data 
Fig. 6b). By contrast, wild-type 7cf7"" cells had a lower expression of 
Ifng and Gzmb than did Tcf7™ cells, but in the absence of REGNASE-1, 
Ifngand Gzmb were increased in both Tcf7"™" and Tcf7™ cells (Extended 
Data Fig. 6c). Moreover, in REGNASE-1-null OT-I cells, the effector cell 
factor Batf>°—but not /d2?”—was highly expressed by both 7cf7"2" 
and Tcf7 cells (Extended Data Fig. 6d, e). Flow cytometry validation 
revealed that TCF-1* cells expressed TOX and SLAMF6 (with modestly 
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non-targeting control sgRNA (d). f-h, Tumour-infiltrating OT-I cells transduced 
with an individual sgRNA (f; n= 6), individual or two sgRNAs (g; n= 6) or Batf- 
overexpressing retrovirus (h;n=8) from the dual transfer system were 
analysed at day 7 for the quantification of the MFI of tetramethylrhodamine, 
methyl ester (TMRM) (left) and Mitotracker (right). The MFIs of TMRM and 
Mitotracker were normalized to those of co-transferred spike cells transduced 
with control sgRNA (g). Mean +s.e.m. (b, d-h) or mean +s.d. (c).*P< 0.05, 
**P<0.01,***P< 0.001. Two-tailed unpaired Student’s ¢-test (b, e, h), one-way 
ANOVA (c,d, g) or two-tailed paired Student’s t-test (f). Dataare representative 
of two (c), or pooled from two (b, d-h), independent experiments. 


higher levels observed in REGNASE-1-null cells), but had low levels of 
expression of KLRG1 and TIM3 and intermediate levels of expression 
of PD-1 (Extended Data Fig. 6f). Collectively, these results establish the 
dual roles of REGNASE-1 in coordinating T cell effector function and 
memory-like features in antitumour immunity. 


REGNASE-1-BATF shapes effector responses 


To identify the mechanisms that underlie REGNASE-1 signalling, we 
took advantage of the extensive accumulation of tumour-infiltrating 
REGNASE-1-null cells and performed a secondary in vivo genome-scale 
CRISPR screening by cotransducing OT-I cells with sgRNA targeting 
Regnase-land the Brie lentiviral genome-scale sgRNA library”® (Fig. 4). 
A total of 331 genes were strongly depleted in the screening, including 
Slc7a5”, Itk°°, Prkaal™!, Mapk1” and Tbx21® (Extended Data Fig. 7a, Sup- 
plementary Table 3). Given the role of REGNASE-1 in inhibiting gene 
expression®”, we applied two criteria to identify the functional targets of 
REGNASE-1: candidates should be upregulated in REGNASE-1-null cells 
in RNA-seq data, but depleted in tumour-infiltrating lymphocytes in the 
genome-scale CRISPR screening. This analysis revealed two candidates, 
one of which was Batf>”° (Extended Data Fig. 7b). REGNASE-1-null cells 
showed increased expression of BATF (Fig. 4b, Extended Data Fig. 6d) 
and enrichment of BATF-binding motifs and gene targets”° (Extended 
Data Figs. 2g, 7c, d). We next determined whether Batf mRNA is regu- 
lated by REGNASE-1, using the 3’ untranslated region (UTR) of the //2 
and /[4 genes as positive and negative controls, respectively’ (Extended 
Data Fig. 7e). The 3’ UTR of Batf gene was dose-dependently inhibited by 
REGNASE-1, but not by the nuclease-inactive mutant REGNASE-1(D141N) 
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Fig. 5|Genome-scale CRISPR screening identifies PTPN2 and SOCS1 as 
additional targets for enhancing the antitumour activity of REGNASE-1-null 
CD8* T cells. a—e, OT-I cells transduced with non-targeting control sgRNA 
(spike) were mixed at a1:1 ratio with cells transduced with non-targeting 
control sgRNA, sgRNA against Regnase-1, sgRNA against Ptpn2, sgRNAs against 
Ptpn2and Regnase-1, sgRNA against Socs1 or sgRNAsS against Socs1 and 
Regnase-1, and transferred into tumour-bearing hosts individually (n= 6). 
Tumour-infiltrating OT-I cells were analysed at day 7 for quantification of 
relative OT-I cell percentage in CD80‘ cells normalized to spike (a), 
quantification of relative MFI of TMRM (b), Mitotracker (c) and BATF (d) 
normalized to spike, and quantification of the relative frequency of TCF-1' cells 
normalized to spike (e). f, Pmel-1 cells transduced with an individual control 
sgRNA, sgRNA against Regnase-1 or with two sgRNAs (against Regnase-1 and 
either Ptpn2(sgPtpn2) or Socs1 (sgSocs1)) (4 x 10° cells in each group) were 
transferred into mice at day 12 after engraftment of B16 F10 melanoma, 
followed by analysis of tumour size. Non-treatment control mice received 
notransfer of T cells. Mean+s.e.m. (a-e). *P< 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P< 0.001. 
One-way ANOVA (a-e) or two-way ANOVA (f). Data in a-f are pooled from 

two independent experiments. 


(Fig. 4c), which reveals that BATF is atarget of REGNASE-1. Importantly, 
co-deletion of BATF (Extended Data Fig. 7f, g) markedly reduced the 
accumulation of REGNASE-1-null OT-I cells in both the periphery and 
tumour (Fig. 4d, Extended Data Fig. 7h), associated with increased 
active caspase-3 (Extended Data Fig. 7i). By contrast, cells deficient in 
both BATF and REGNASE-1 still had increased TCF-1 expression com- 
pared to wild-type cells (Extended Data Fig. 7j), which suggests a dis- 
pensable role of BATF in TCF-1 expression. Moreover, BATF co-deletion 
blocked the increased IFNy production in REGNASE-1-null cells, and 
dampened the antitumour effects of REGNASE-1-null cells inthe pmel-1 
ACT model (Extended Data Fig. 7k, I). Therefore, REGNASE-1 targets 
BATF to impair the accumulation and effector function, but not the 
TCF-1 expression, of tumour-specific T cells. 

BATF expression was aberrantly induced in REGNASE-1-null cells in 
response to TCR and to, a lesser extent, IL-2—but not IL-21 (Extended 
Data Fig. 8a). To test whether BATF is a limiting factor in antitumour 
responses, we transduced wild-type OT-I cells with BATF (Extended Data 
Fig. 8b) and found that BATF overexpression improved cell accumula- 
tion in the spleen (Extended Data Fig. 8c, d) and even more markedly 
inthe tumour (Fig. 4e, Extended Data Fig. 8c). Accordingly, BATF-over- 
expressing OT-I cells in the tumour had increased cell proliferation 
and modestly reduced active caspase-3 (Extended Data Fig. 8e, f), and 
produced more IFNy, GZMB and TNF (but not IL-2) (Extended Data 
Fig. 8g). By contrast (but consistent with the role of BATF in promoting 
effector differentiation”°), TCF-1 expression was reduced in cells that 


overexpress BATF (Extended Data Fig. 8h). Therefore, BATF is regulated 
by REGNASE-1 and immune signals and acts as an important rheostat 
in mediating antitumour effector responses. 

To determine the contribution of aberrant BATF expression to 
the altered chromatin accessibility in REGNASE-1-null cells, we per- 
formed ATAC-seq analysis of wild-type, REGNASE-1-null cells, BATF- 
null cells, and cells deficient for both REGNASE-1 and BATF isolated 
from tumour-infiltrating lymphocytes. We identified 7,480 genes with 
increased chromatin accessibility in REGNASE-1-null cells as compared 
towild-type cells (Extended Data Fig. 9a), and BATF co-deletion reversed 
the upregulation of a large proportion of these genes (5,052 genes in 
total) (Extended Data Fig. 9a). In addition, 2,527 of these 5,052 genes 
showed downregulated chromatin accessibility in BATF-null cells as 
compared to wild-type cells (Extended Data Fig. 9a). Thus, alarge major- 
ity of the genes with increased chromatin accessibility in REGNASE-1- 
null cells are BATF-dependent. 

We next determined the functional pathways by which REGNASE-1 
regulates antitumour immunity. Functional enrichment of the top- 
ranking depleted genes of the genome-scale CRISPR screening revealed 
the oxidative phosphorylation (OXPHOS) hallmark as the top-enriched 
pathway (Extended Data Fig. 9b). OXPHOS was also the top-ranking 
gene set enriched in tumour-infiltrating REGNASE-1-null cells relative 
to wild-type cells (Extended Data Figs. 4a, 9c). Although mitochon- 
drial metabolism correlates with T cell fitness and antitumour activ- 
ity****, the negative signals involved—especially in the TME—remain 
unknown. REGNASE-1-null cells showed increased mitochondrial 
fitness, as indicated by increased mitochondrial mass, membrane 
potential and volume (Fig. 4f, Extended Data Fig. 9d), as well as higher 
basal and maximal oxygen consumption rates (Extended Data Fig. 9e). 
Compared with REGNASE-1-null cells, cells deficient in both BATF and 
REGNASE-1 downregulated hallmarks associated with OXPHOS and cell 
cycling (Extended Data Fig. 9f, g). Moreover, BATF co-deletion largely 
blocked the increased mitochondrial mass and membrane potential in 
REGNASE-1-null cells at day 5 and day 7 after adoptive transfer (Fig. 4g, 
Extended Data Fig. 9h). Conversely, BATF overexpression was sufficient 
to upregulate mitochondrial mass and membrane potential (Fig. 4h). 
These results collectively reveal a role of BATF in linking REGNASE-1 
function and mitochondrial fitness. 

To understand the molecular basis for the REGNASE-1- and BATF- 
mediated regulation of mitochondrial fitness, we mined our ATAC- 
seq data for altered chromatin accessibility of mitochondrial genes. 
A total of 341 mitochondrial genes showed significantly upregulated 
chromatin accessibility inthe absence of REGNASE-1, and 214 of these 
genes were blocked by BATF co-deletion (Extended Data Fig. 9i). Moreo- 
ver, 96 of these 214 genes showed downregulated chromatin acces- 
sibility in BATF-null cells as compared to wild-type cells (Extended 
Data Fig. 9i). These results further support a crucial contribution of 
BATF to the enhanced mitochondrial function in the absence of 
REGNASE-1. 


Combination therapy with PTPN2 and SOCS1 


Combination therapy is key to the clinical success of cancer immuno- 
therapies*®. To identify whether the therapeutic potential of REGNASE- 
1-null CD8* T cells could be further potentiated, we focused on the 
top two genes that were enriched in tumour-infiltrating lymphocytes 
in our genome-scale CRISPR screening: Ptpn2 and Socs1(Extended 
Data Fig. 7a). We validated the effects of co-deletion of these genes 
to enhance the accumulation of tumour-infiltrating REGNASE-1-null 
cells (Fig. 5a, Extended Data Fig. 10a). Deletion of PTPN2 or SOCS1 
alone resulted in a modestly increased accumulation of OT-I cells in 
the tumour (Fig. 5a). Of note, SOCS1 has previously been identified 
to restrain human T cell proliferation in vitro”, and PTPN2 deletion 
sensitizes cancer cells to immune checkpoint therapy*’. Unlike BATF 
expression, the expression of PTPN2 or SOCS1 was not affected by 
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REGNASE-1 deletion (Extended Data Fig. 10b). Deletion of PTPN2 or 
SOCS1alone either did not affect, or slightly increased, mitochondrial 
mass and membrane potential (Fig. 5b, c), and co-deletion of REGNASE-1 
still increased these mitochondrial profiles (Fig. 5b, c). Furthermore, 
deletion of PTPN2 or SOCS1 did not affect BATF expression (Fig. 5d), 
but significantly reduced TCF-1 expression (Fig. Se); REGNASE-1 
co-deletion was still capable of upregulating TCF-1 expression (Fig. 5e). 
These comparative analyses reveal that the mechanisms exerted by 
PTPN2 or SOCS1are largely discrete from those of REGNASE-1, includ- 
ing the effects on mitochondrial fitness and the regulation of BATF 
and TCF-1 expression. 

We assessed the therapeutic efficacy of pmel-1 T cells with co- 
deletion of PTPN2 and REGNASE-1 or of SOCS1 and REGNASE-1. 
Although REGNASE-1 deletion alone greatly improved the therapeutic 
efficacy, pmel-1T cells double-deficient for PTPN2 and REGNASE-1 or 
SOCS1 and REGNASE-1 exhibited additional effects at delaying tumour 
growth (Fig. 5f). Altogether, our CRISPR screening identifies targets 
that can be potentially combined with REGNASE-1 deletion in cancer 
immunotherapy. 


Discussion 


There is a great need to understand how cell-fate decisions occur in 
tumour-specific CD8' T cells. Here we reveal that tumour-specific CD8* 
Tcells can be reprogrammed inthe TME to acquire extensive accumula- 
tion and increased features associated with naive or memory cells for 
long-term persistence, while still retaining robust effector function 
(Extended Data Fig. 10c). REGNASE-1is a major regulator that can be tar- 
geted to unleash this unique reprogramming in the TME, with marked 
therapeutic efficacy against both solid and blood cancers in ACT. The 
specific transcriptional adaptation of REGNASE-1-null CD8* T cells in 
the TME highlights a previously unappreciated function of REGNASE-1 
after initial T cell activation®’, to enable the precise temporal and spatial 
control of T cell responses. 

Despite the recent emphasis on the metabolic control of T cell acti- 
vation and differentiation, the metabolic reprogramming and the 
molecular events involved remain to be explored in antitumour T cell 
responses’. Our results highlight the fact that REGNASE-1 restrains 
mitochondrial metabolism and effector responses througha key gene 
target, BATF. BATF acts as a limiting factor for programming antitu- 
mour responses and mitochondrial metabolism, thereby advancing 
our understanding of context-dependent roles of the pioneer factor 
BATF in adaptive immunity”*”’. The genome-scale CRISPR screening 
also reveals PTPN2 and SOCS1 as potential targets to combine with 
REGNASE-1 deletion to boost antitumour immunity. From a therapeutic 
perspective, our findings have identified targets for ACT against both 
solid and blood cancers and point to avenues to reprogramming T cell 
state and metabolism in cancer immunity and immunotherapy. 
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Methods 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized and investigators were not blinded 
to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 


Cell lines and mice 

The B16 F10 cell line was purchased from ATCC. The B16 Ova cell line 
was provided by D. Vignali. The human CD19-Ph* B-ALL cell line was pro- 
vided by T. Geiger (manuscript in preparation). C57BL/6, OT-I, pmel-1 
and Rosa26-Cas9 knock-in mice*® were purchased from The Jackson 
Laboratory. CAR T transgenic mice (T cells express CARs that consist of 
anti-human CD19 (human CD19) scFv fragments, CD8 transmembrane 
domain and 4-1BB-CD3€ signalling tail) were provided by T. Geiger 
(manuscript in preparation). We crossed Rosa26-Cas9 knock-in mice*° 
with OT-I*, pmel-1” or CART transgenic mice to express Cas9 in antigen- 
specific CD8* T cells. Sex-matched mice were used at 7-16 weeks old 
unless otherwise noted. All mice were kept ina specific-pathogen-free 
facility in the Animal Resource Center at St Jude Children’s Research 
Hospital. Experiments and procedures were performed in accord- 
ance with the Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee of StJude 
Children’s Research Hospital. 


Cell purification and viral transduction 

Naive Cas9-expressing OT-I cells were isolated from the spleen and 
peripheral lymph nodes (PLNs) of Cas9-OT-I mice using a naive CD80°* 
Tcellisolation kit (Miltenyi Biotec 130-096-543) according to the manu- 
facturer’s instructions. Purified naive OT-I cells were activated in vitro 
for 18 h with 10 pg/ml anti-CD3 (2C11; Bio X Cell), 5 pg/ml anti-CD28 
(37.51; Bio X Cell) before viral transduction. Viral transduction was 
performed by spin-infection at 800g at 25 °C for 3 h with10 pg/ml poly- 
brene (Sigma). Cells were cultured with human IL-2 (20 IU/ml; Pepro- 
Tech), mouse IL-7 (2.5 ng/ml; PeproTech) and IL-15 (25 ng/ml; PeproTech) 
for 3-4 days. Transduced cells were sorted using a Reflection cell sorter 
(iCyt) before adoptive transfer into recipients. sgRNAs were designed 
by using the online tool (https://portals.broadinstitute.org/gpp/public/ 
analysis-tools/sgrna-design). sgRNAs used in this study were as follows: 
non-targeting control sgRNA, ATGACACT TACGGTACTCGT; Regnase-1 
sgRNA, AAGGCAGTGGTTTCTTACGA; Regnase-1 sgRNA no. 2, GGAGTG- 
GAAACGCTTCATCG; Batf sgRNA, AGAGATCAAACAGCTCACCG; Batf 
sgRNA no. 2, AGGACTCATCTGATGATGTG (which gave results similar 
to those of BatfsgRNA; data not shown); Ptpn2 sgRNA, AAGAAGTTA- 
CATCTTAACAC; Ptpn2sgRNA no. 2: CACTCTATGAGGATAGTCAT (which 
gave results similar to those of as Ptpn2 sgRNA; data not shown); Socs1 
sgRNA, TGATGCGCCGGTAATCGGAG; Socs1 sgRNA no. 2, TGGTGCGC- 
GACAGTCGCCAA (which gave results similar to those of Socs1 sgRNA; 
data not shown). The coding sequence of Batf (Addgene no. 34575) was 
subcloned into pMIG-II retroviral vector (Addgene no. 52107), which 
was co-transfected into Plat-E cells with the helper plasmid pCL-Eco 
(Addgene no. 12371) for the production of retrovirus. 


Lentiviral sgRNA metabolic library CRISPR-Cas9 mutagenesis 
screening 

Lentiviral and retroviral sgRNA vector design. The lentiviralsgRNA 
vector was generated from lentiGuide-puro vector by replacing the 
EF-1a PuroR fragment with a mouse PGK promoter-driven ametrine 
(or GFP or mCherry) fluorescent protein. The retroviral sgRNA vec- 
tor was generated from pLMPd-Amt vector® by replacing the miR30 
shRNA cassette with the U6-promoter-driven gRNA cassette from the 
lentiGuide-puro vector. 


Lentiviral sgRNA metabolic library construction. The gene list (3,017 
genes) of the mouse metabolic library was based on reported human 
metabolic genes“. A total of six gRNAs were designed for each mouse 
metabolic gene according to previously published selection criteria® 


and were split into two sub-libraries (AAAQOS and AAARO7; Supple- 
mentary Table 1), each containing 500 non-targeting controls. Oligo- 
nucleotides containing the guide sequence were synthesized (Custom 
Array), PCR-amplified and cloned into the recipient vector viaa Golden 
Gate cloning procedure, including 5 pl Tango Buffer (ThermoFisher), 
5 pl dithiothreitol (10 mM stock), 5 pl ATP (10 mM stock), 500 ng vector 
(pre-digested with Esp3l, gel-extracted and isopropanol-precipita- 
tion-purified), 100 ng insert PCR product, 1 pl Esp3l (ThermoFisher 
ERO452), 1 pl T7 ligase (Enzymatics, 3,000 U/l, L6020L) and water, 
up to 50 pl, and incubated ina cycle (5 min at 37 °C and 5 min at 20 °C) 
for 100 times. The product was then purified by isopropanol 
precipitation and electroporated into STBL4 cells (Life Technologies 
11635018). The distribution of the library was determined by Illumina 
sequencing. 


In vivo screening. Lentivirus was produced by co-transfecting 
HEK293T cells with the lentiviral metabolic library plasmids, psPAX2 
(Addgene plasmid no. 12260) and pCAG4-Eco. At 48 h after transfec- 
tion, virus was collected and frozen at -80 °C. Four hundred to five 
hundred million naive Cas9-expressing OT-I cells were isolated from 
8-14 Cas9 OT-I mice and transduced at a multiplicity of infection of 0.3 
to achieve about 20% transduction efficiency. After viral transduction, 
cells were cultured with human IL-2 (20 IU/ml; PeproTech), mouse IL-7 
(2.5 ng/ml; PeproTech) and IL-15 (25 ng/ml; PeproTech) for 4 days to 
allow gene editing to occur. Transduced cells expressing ametrine 
were sorted using a Reflection cell sorter (iCyt), and an aliquot of 5x 10° 
transduced OT-I cells was saved as input (about 500x cell coverage 
per sgRNA). Transduced OT-I cells (5 x 10° cells per recipient) were 
intravenously transferred into mice at day 14 after B16 Ova melanoma 
engraftment. Sixty recipients were randomly divided into three groups 
as biological replicates in each sub-library screening. At 7 days after 
adoptive transfer, transferred ametrine* OT-I cells were recovered from 
thetumour pooled from 20 recipients per sample using a Reflection cell 
sorter (iCyt). On average, 5 x 10° OT-I cells per sample (about 50x cell 
coverage per sgRNA) were recovered and used for deep sequencing 
of the sgRNA cassette, with the expectation that sgRNAs capable of 
improving ACT should be enriched in tumour-infiltrating OT-I cells. 


Sequencing library preparation. Genomic DNA was extracted by 
using the DNeasy Blood & Tissue Kits (Qiagen 69506). Primary PCR 
was performed by using the KOD Hot Start DNA Polymerase (Millipore 
71086) and the following pair of Nextera next-generation sequencing 
(NGS) primers (Nextera NGS forward (-F): TCGTCGGCAGCGTCAGAT- 
GTGTATAAGAGACAGttgtggaaaggacgaaacaccg; Nextera NGS reverse 
(-R): GICTCGTGGGCTCGGAGATGTGTATAAGAGACAGccactttttcaagtt- 
gataacgg). Primary PCR products were purified using the AMPure XP 
beads (Beckman A63881). A second PCR was performed to add adap- 
tors and indexes to each sample. Hi-seq 50-bp single-end sequencing 
(Illumina) was performed. 


Data processing. For data analysis, FASTQ files obtained after sequenc- 
ing were demultiplexed using the HiSeq Analysis software (Illumina). 
Single-end reads were trimmed and quality-filtered using the CLC 
Genomics Workbench v.11 (Qiagen) and matched against sgRNA se- 
quences from the sgRNA metabolic library. Read counts for sgRNAS 
were normalized against total read counts across all samples. For each 
sgRNA, the fold change (log,-transformed ratio) for enrichment was cal- 
culated between each of the biological replicates and the input experi- 
ment. After merging the quantification results from two sub-libraries, 
candidate genes were ranked on the basis of the average enrichment 
of their six gene-specific sgRNAs in tumour-infiltrating OT-I cells rela- 
tive to input (log,(TIL/input ratio); adjusted P< 0.05). The gene-level 
false-discovery-rate-adjusted P value was calculated among multiple 
sgRNAs (n= 6) of each gene, using a two-tailed paired Student’s t-test 
between log,-transformed average normalized read counts of tumour 
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samples and those of input sample, and the Pvalue was further adjusted 
using Bonferroni correction with gene size. 


Genome-scale sgRNA Brie library CRISPR-Cas9 mutagenesis 
screening 

In vivo screening. Lentivirus was produced by co-transfecting 
HEK293T cells with lentiviral genome-scale Brie library plasmids with 
the puromycin-resistance gene”’, psPAX2 and pCAG4-Eco. At 48 hafter 
transfection, virus was collected and frozen at -80 °C. Two hundred 
million Cas9-expressing OT-I cells were isolated from 12 Cas9 OT-I 
mice and co-transduced with the Brie sgRNA library and Regnase-1 
sgRNA-ametrine. After viral transduction, cells were cultured with hu- 
man IL-2 (20 IU/ml; PeproTech), mouse IL-7 (2.5 ng/ml; PeproTech) and 
IL-15 (25 ng/ml; PeproTech) for 2 days. Brie-sgRNA-library-transduced 
cells were then selected by culture with 4 pg/ml puromycin in the pres- 
ence of the abovementioned cytokines for another 3 days. Following 
puromycin selection, ametrine’ cells were sorted using a Relection 
cell sorter (iCyt) to select for cells cotransduced with sgRenase-1 and 
Brie-library sgRNAs, and an aliquot of 10 x 10° transduced OT-I cells 
was saved as input (about 120x cell coverage per sgRNA). The majority 
of the co-transduced OT-I cells (5 x 10° cells per recipient) were then 
intravenously transferred into mice at day 14 after B16 Ova melanoma 
engraftment. Twenty recipients were randomly divided into two groups 
as biological replicates. At 7 days after adoptive transfer, transferred 
ametrine* OT-I cells were recovered from the tumour pooled from10 
recipients per sample using a Reflection cell sorter (iCyt). On average, 
3 x10° OT-I cells per sample (about 40~ cell coverage per sgRNA) were 
recovered. DNA extraction and sequencing library preparation were 
as described in ‘Sequencing library preparation’. 


Data processing. For data analysis, FASTQ files obtained after sequenc- 
ing were demultiplexed using the HiSeq Analysis software (Illumina). 
Regnase-1 sgRNA (GGAGTGGAAACGCTTCATCG) reads were removed, 
and single-end reads were trimmed and quality-filtered using the CLC 
Genomics Workbench v.11 (Qiagen) and matched against sgRNA se- 
quences from the genome-scale sgRNA Brie library. Read counts for 
sgRNAs were normalized against total read counts across all samples. 
For each sgRNA, the fold change (log,-transformed ratio) for enrich- 
ment was calculated between each of the biological replicates andthe 
input experiment. Gene ranking was based on the average enrichment 
(log,(TIL/input ratio)) among replicates in representation of four indi- 
vidual corresponding sgRNAs in the genome-scale sgRNA Brie library. 
The gene-level false-discovery-rate-adjusted P value was calculated 
among multiple sgRNAs (n=4) of each gene, using a using atwo-tailed 
paired Student’s t-test between log,-transformed average normalized 
read counts of tumour samples and those of the input sample, and the 
Pvalue was further adjusted using Bonferroni correction with gene size. 


Flowcytometry 

For analysis of surface markers, cells were stained in PBS (Gibco) con- 
taining 2% (w/v) BSA (Sigma). Surface proteins were stained for 30 min 
onice. Intracellular staining was performed with Foxp3/transcription 
factor staining buffer set, according to the manufacturer’s instructions 
(eBioscience). Intracellular staining for cytokines was performed witha 
fixation/permeabilization kit (BD Biosciences). Active caspase-3 stain- 
ing was performed using instructions and reagents from the Active 
Caspase-3 Apoptosis Kit (BD Biosciences). BrdU staining (pulsed for 
18 h) was performed using instructions and reagents from the APC 
BrdU Flow Kit (BD Biosciences). 7-AAD (Sigma) or fixable viability 
dye (eBioscience) was used for dead-cell exclusion. The following 
antibodies were used: anti-IFNy (XMGI1.2), anti-TNF (MAb11), anti-IL-2 
(JES6-5H4), anti-CD69 (H1.2F3), anti-CD25 (PC61.5), anti-KLRG1 (2F1), 
anti-ICOS (7E.17G9), anti-LAG3 (C9B7W), anti-PD-1 (J43), anti-CTLA4 
(1B8), anti-TOX (TXRX10), anti-TIM3 (RMT3-23) (all from eBioscience); 
anti-GZMB (QA16A02), anti-CD49a (HMa1), anti-CD44 (IM7), anti-Ki-67 


(16A8), anti-CD127 (A7R34) (all from Biolegend); anti-BrdU (3D4), anti- 
active caspase-3 (C92-605), anti-pDH2A.X-S139 (N1-431) (DNA damage 
biomarker, which measures phosphorylation of the histone variant 
H2A.X at Ser139*°*”), anti-SLAMF6 (13G3) (all from BD Biosciences); anti- 
BATF (D7C5), anti-TCF-1(C63D9) (all from Cell Signaling Technology); 
anti-CD8a (53-6.7) (from SONY); and anti-CD62L (MEL-14) (from TONBO 
Bioscience). To monitor cell division, lymphocytes were labelled with 
CellTrace Violet (Life Technologies). For mitochondrial staining, lym- 
phocytes were incubated for 30 min at 37 °C with 10 nM Mito Tracker 
Deep Red (Life Technologies) or 20 nM TMRM (ImmunoChemistry 
Technologies) after staining surface markers. Flow cytometry data 
were analysed using Flowjo 9.9.4 (Tree Star). 


Adoptive T cell transfer for tumour therapy 

B16 Ova cells (2 x 10°) or B16 F10 cells (2 x 10°) were injected subcuta- 
neously into female C57BL/6 mice (7-10 weeks of age). At day 12, mice 
bearing tumours of asimilar size were randomly divided into 3 groups 
(5-8 mice per group), and sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells (5 x 10°) (for the 
treatment of B16 Ova melanomas) or pmel-1(5 x 10°) (for the treatment 
of B16 F10 melanomas) were injected intravenously. Tumours were 
measured every three days with digital callipers and tumour volumes 
were calculated by the formula: length x width x [(length x width)*°] 
x 1/6 (ref. 8). Death was defined as the point at which a progressively 
growing tumour reached 15 mm inthe longest dimension. For the treat- 
ment of human CD19-Ph* B-ALL, mice engrafted with human CD19-Ph* 
B-ALL cells (1 x 10°) were treated at day 7 with sgRNA-transduced CD8* 
CAR T cells (5 x 10°). Mice were imaged using the Xenogen imaging 
system (Caliper Life Science). 


TILisolation 

To isolate TILs, B16 Ova melanoma was excised, minced and digested 
with 0.5 mg/ml collagenase IV (Roche) + 200 IU/ml DNase I (Sigma) for 1 
hat 37 °C, and then passed through 70-um filters to remove undigested 
tumour tissues. TILs were then isolated by density-gradient centrifuga- 
tion over Percoll (Life Technologies). 


Gene expression profiling and GSEA 

OT-I cells transduced with control sgRNA (n= 4 biological replicates) 
and Regnase-1 sgRNA (n=5 biological replicates) were isolated from 
the tumours or PLN of the hosts of the in vivo dual colour transfer assay, 
and analysed with RNA-seq. For RNA-seq, RNA was quantified using the 
Quant-iT RiboGreen assay (Life Technologies) and quality-checked by 
2100 Bioanalyzer RNA 6000 Nanoassay (Agilent) or LabChip RNA Pico 
Sensitivity assay (PerkinElmer) before library generation. Libraries were 
prepared from total RNA with the TruSeq Stranded Total RNA Library 
Prep Kit according to the manufacturer’s instructions (Illumina, PN 
20020595). Libraries were analysed for insert size distribution ona 
2100 BioAnalyzer High Sensitivity kit (Agilent Technologies) or Caliper 
LabChip GX DNA High Sensitivity Reagent Kit (PerkinElmer). Librar- 
ies were quantified using the Quant-iT PicoGreen dsDNA assay (Life 
Technologies) or low-pass-sequencing with a MiSeq nano kit (Illumina). 
Paired-end 100-cycle sequencing was run on the HiSeq 4000 (Illu- 
mina). The raw reads were trimmed for adaptor sequences using Trim- 
momatic v.0.36 using parameters ILLUMINACLIP:adaptor.fa:2:30:10 
LEADING:10 TRAILING:10 SLIDINGWINDOW:4::18 MINLEN:32, followed 
by mapping to the mm9 reference genome downloaded from gencode 
release M1 (https://www.gencodegenes.org/mouse/releases.html) 
using star v.2.5.2b. with default parameters. Reads were summarized 
at gene level using the Python script htseq-count. Differential expres- 
sion analysis was performed using the R package DEseq? v.1.18.1. OT-I 
cells transduced with Regnase-1 sgRNA (n = 3 biological replicates) 
or Batf and Regnase-1 sgRNAs (n = 3 biological replicates) were iso- 
lated from the tumours in the in vivo dual colour transfer assay and 
used for microarray analysis (Affymetrix Mouse ClariomS Assay). For 
microarray analysis, the expression signals were summarized using the 


robust multi-array average algorithm Affymetrix Expression Console 
v.1.1, followed by differential expression analysis performed using 
the R package limma v.3.34.9. All the plots were generated using the 
R package ggplot2 v.2.2.1. Differentially expressed transcripts were 
identified using ImFit method implemented in limma v.3.34.9 and the 
Benjamini-Hochberg method was used to estimate the false discovery 
rate (FDR) as previously described”. Differentially expressed genes 
were defined by |fold change (log,-transformed ratio)| > 0.5; Benja- 
mini-Hochberg adjusted P< 0.05. GSEA was performed as previously 
described™ using the ‘Hallmark’ database. For GSEA using manually 
curated gene signatures from public datasets, the microarray dataset 
(GSE84105)” was used for generating ‘CXCR5* exhausted CD8 (Ahmed)’ 
gene signatures (< 5% FDR); because the total number of upregulated 
and downregulated genes was more than 200, we ranked genes by 
their fold change (log,-transformation of their expression in CXCR5* 
versus CXCRS ) and used the top-200 upregulated genes as ‘CXCR5* 
exhausted CD8 (Ahmed)’. RNA-seq data (GSE76279)” were processed 
using DEseq2 R package v.1.16.1 to generate ‘CXCRS* exhausted CD8 
(Yu)’ using the same strategy. 


ATAC-seq and data analysis 

Library preparation. To prepare the ATAC-seq library, tumour-infil- 
trating sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells were collected in the following 
two batches: (a) control-sgRNA- and Regnase-1-sgRNA-transduced 
OT-I cells (n = 4 biological replicates per group) were isolated from 
tumour-bearing mice using the in vivo dual colour transfer assay; and 
(b) TIL OT-I cells transduced with control sgRNA, Regnase-1 sgRNA, Batf 
sgRNA or Batfand Regnase-1sgRNAs (n=2-4 replicates per group) were 
isolated from the tumour-bearing mice that received the individual 
transfer of sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells. Sorted T cells were incubated 
in 50 pl ATAC-seq lysis buffer (10 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.4, 10 mM NaCl, 3 
mM MgCl, 0.1% IGEPAL CA-630) onice for 10 min. The resulting nuclei 
were pelleted at 500g for 10 min at 4 °C. The supernatant was carefully 
removed with a pipette and discarded. The pellet was resuspended in 
50 pl transposase reaction mix (25 pl 2x TD buffer, 22.5 pl nuclease-free 
water and 2.5 pl transposase) and incubated for 30 min at 37 °C. After 
the reaction, the DNA was cleaned up using the Qiagen MinElute kit. 
The barcoding reaction was run using the NEBNext HiFi kit based on 
manufacturer's instructions, and amplified for 5 cycles according toa 
previous publication” and using the same primers. Ideal cyclenumbers 
were determined from 5 pl (of 50 pl) from the previous reaction mix 
using KAPA SYBRFast (Kapa Biosystems) and a 20-cycle amplification 
onan Applied Biosystems 7900HT. Optimal cycles were determined 
from the linear part of the amplification curve and the remaining 45 
pl of PCR reaction was amplified in the same reaction mix using the 
optimal cycle number. 


Data analysis. ATAC-seq analysis was performed as previously de- 
scribed*. In brief, 2x 100-bp paired-end reads obtained from all samples 
were trimming for Nextera adaptor by cutadapt (version 1.9, paired-end 
mode, default parameter with ‘—m 6 -O 20’) and aligned to mouse 
genome mm9 downloaded from gencode release M1 (https://www.gen- 
codegenes.org/mouse/releases.html) by BWA (version 0.7.16, default 
parameters)”, duplicated reads were then marked with Picard (version 
2.9.4) and only non-duplicated proper paired reads have been kept by 
samtools (parameter ‘-q1-F 1804’ version 1.9). After adjustment of Tn5 
shift (reads were offset were offset by +4 bp for the sense strand and -5 
bp for the antisense strand), we separated reads into nucleosome-free, 
mononucleosome, dinucleosome and trinucleosome (as previously 
described?°) by fragment size and generated .bigwig files by using the 
centre 80-bp of fragments and scaled to 30 x 10° nucleosome-free reads. 
We observed reasonable nucleosome-free peaks and a pattern of mono- 
, di- and tri-nucleosomes on IGV (version 2.4.13)™ and all 8 samples had 
about 10 x 10° nucleosome-free reads; we therefore concluded that the 
data qualities were good. Next, we merged each of the two replicates 


to enhance peak-calling on nucleosome-free reads by MACS2 (version 
2.1.1.20160309 default parameters with ‘-extsize 200-nomodel’)®. 
To assure replicability, we first finalized nucleosome-free regions for 
each genotype and retained a peak only if it called with a higher cutoff 
(macs2 -q 0.05) in one merged sample and at least called with a lower 
cutoff (macs2 -q 0.5) in the other merged sample. The reproducible 
peaks were further merged between wild-type and REGNASE-1-null sam- 
ples and then we counted nucleosome-free reads from each of the eight 
samples using bedtools (v.2.24.0)*. To find the differentially accessible 
regions, we first normalized raw nucleosome-free read counts using 
the trimmed mean of M-values normalization method and applied an 
empirical Bayes statistics test after linear fitting using the voom pack- 
age (R 3.23, edgeR 3.12.1, limma 3.26.9)”. FDR-corrected Pvalue< 0.05 
and fold change (log,-transformed ratio) > 0.5 were used as cutoffs for 
more-accessible or less-accessible regions in REGNASE-1-null samples. 
We annotated the differentially accessible regions in ATAC-seq data 
for the nearest genes, and also superimposed these genes with 1,158 
mitochondrial genes defined in the MitoCarta 2.0 database®. For motif 
analysis, we further selected regions < 0.05 fold change and P value > 
0.5 as control regions. FIMO from MEME suite (version 4.11.3, ‘-thresh 
l1e-4—motif-pseudo 0.0001’)® was used for scanning motif (TRANS- 
FAC database, only included Vertebrata and not 3D structure-based) 
matches in the nucleosome-free regions and two-tailed Fisher’s exact 
test was used to test whether a motif is significant enriched for differ- 
entially accessible regions compared to the control regions. 


Footprinting of transcription-factor binding sites. Footprinting 
was performed as previously described™. In brief, we first generated 
-bigwig files according to all tags of adjusted reads, and then normal- 
ized them according to the number of autosome reads to 2 x 10 reads 
(for example, a sample with 1 x 10° autosome reads would be scaled so 
as to double the bigwig profile). We then generated average .bigwig 
files from the mean of replicates at each base pair for each sample, 
using motif matches within a nucleosome-free region for footprint- 
ing and taking the average profile across all motif matches at each 
base pair from -100 bp from motif match centres to +100 bp. Finally, 
the footprinting profiles were smoothed with 10-bp bins and plotted 
using deeptools (v.2.5.7)°. 

To identify the enrichment of BATF binding motifs, nucleosome- 
free differentially accessible regions were defined at |fold change 
(log,-transformed ratio)| > 0.5; P< 0.05, and the peaks were further 
annotated as more- or less-accessible regions in REGNASE-1-null OT-I 
cells compared to wild-type controls. For each group, differentially 
accessible peaks were overlapped with BATF chromatin immuno- 
precipitation with sequencing (ChIP-seq) peaks (downloaded from 
GSE54191”°) to identify the common regions between ATAC-seq 
peaks and BATF ChIP-seq peaks using bedtools (version 2.25.0). 
Finally, FIMO” from MEME suite (version 4.9.0) was used to scan the 
overlapping regions with TRANSFAC motifs associated with BATF to 
identify the number of motifs enriched in the differentially accessible 
regions in REGNASE-1-null (shown as ‘# Match (REGNASE-1-null)’ in 
Extended Data Fig. 7d) or wild-type control samples (shown as ‘# Match 
(wild-type)’ in Extended Data Fig. 7d), and Fisher’s exact test was 
used to test the significance of enrichment. This statistical bioinfor- 
matics method has successfully been used to circumvent cell-number 
limitations™. 


Imaging 

B16 Ova melanomas were fixed in PBS containing 2% PFA, 0.3% Tri- 
ton-100 and 1% DMSO for 24 h before cryoprotection in 30% sucrose. 
Cryosections were blocked with 1% BSA and 0.05% Tween-20 in TBS (20 
mM Tris, pH 8.0 and100 mM NaCl) for 1h at room temperature before 
overnight incubation in blocking buffer containing the following anti- 
bodies; anti-mCherry (Biorbyt orb11618), anti-GFP (Rockland Immuno 
600-401-215), anti-TCF-7 (C63D9) (Cell Signaling Technology 2203) 
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and anti-TOM20 (2F8.1) (Millipore MABT166). Slides were washed in 
TBS before application of AF488, Cy3 or AF647 secondary antibodies 
(Jackson Immuno) for 1h at room temperature before mounting with 
Prolong Diamond hardset medium containing DAPI (Thermo Fisher). 
Widefield fluorescence microscopy was performed using a motor- 
ized Nikon TiE inverted microscope equipped with a 20x Plan Apo 
0.75 NA objective, standard DAPI, FITC and TRITC filter sets and an 
EMCCD camera (Andor). The entire tissue section was stitched on the 
basis of the DAPI fluorescent signal and the subsequent large images 
were analysed using NIS Elements software (Nikon Instruments). 
Images were segmented per channel, and further refined using a 
spot identification algorithm to identify single cells and positional 
information within the tumour. The number of cells per square area 
was determined following manual delineation of the tumour border. 
Analysis of transcription factor localization was performed using a 
Marianis spinning disk confocal microscope (Intelligent Imaging Inno- 
vations) equipped with a100x 1.4 NA objective and Prime 95B sSCMOS 
camera, and analysed using Slidebook software (Intelligent Imaging 
Innovations). 


RNA isolation and real-time PCR 

RNA wasisolated using the RNeasy Micro Kit (Qiagen 74004) following 
the manufacturer’s instructions. RNA was converted to cDNA using 
the High Capacity cDNA Reverse Transcription Kit (ThermoFisher 
4368813) according to manufacturer’s instructions. Real-time PCR 
was performed onthe QuantStudio 7 Flex System (Applied Biosystems) 
using the PowerSYBR Green PCR Master Mix (ThermoFisher 4367659) 
and the following primers: /rf4-F: TC;CGACAGTGGTTGATCGAC, Irf4-R: 
CCTCACGATTGTAGTCCTGCTT. 


Protein extraction and immunoblot 

Cells were lysed in RIPA buffer (ThermoFisher 89900), resolved in 4-12% 
Criterion XT Bis-Tris Protein Gel (Bio-Rad 3450124) and transferred to 
PVDF membrane (Bio-Rad 1620177). Membranes were blocked using 5% 
BSA for [hand then incubated for overnight with anti-MCPIP1 (604421) 
(R&D), anti-BATF (D7C5) (Cell Signaling Technology), anti-PTPN2 (E-11) 
(Santa Cruz Biotechnology), anti-SOCS1 (E-9) (Santa Cruz Biotechnol- 
ogy), anti-HSP90 (MAB3286) (R&D) or anti-B-actin (SHIOD10) (Cell 
Signaling Technology) antibody. Membranes were washed 6 times 
with TBST and then incubated with 1:5,000 diluted HRP-conjugated 
anti-mouse IgG (W4021) (from Promega) for 1h. Following another 6 
washes with TBST, the membranes were imaged using the ODYSSEY 
Fc Analyzer (LI-COR). 


Luciferase assay 

The full-length 3’ UTR constructs of Batf (MmiT031430-MTO06), //2 
(MmiT092987-MTO6) and //4 (MmiT092992-MT06) mRNAs were 
purchased from GeneCopoeia, each containing two luciferase genes: 
firefly luciferase gene for the 3’ UTR of the targeted gene, and the 
Renilla luciferase gene as an internal control. The cDNA of wild-type 
REGNASE-1 (Dharmacon MMM1013-202800061) was cloned into the 
pMIG-II vector. The D141N mutant of REGNASE-1 was generated by 
site-directed mutagenesis using the KOD Hot Start DNA Polymerase 
(Millipore 71086). HEK293T cells were transfected with the 3’ UTR 
construct of interest together with wild-type or the D141N mutant of 
REGNASE-1 expression plasmid, or empty control plasmid. At 48 h after 
transfection, cells were lysed and luciferase activities in the lysates were 
determined using the Luc-Pair Duo-Luciferase Assay Kit (GeneCopoeia 
LFOO2) according to manufacturer’s instructions. 


Seahorse metabolic assay 

Oxygen consumption rates were measured in XF medium under basal 
conditions and in response to 11M oligomycin, 1.5 uM fluoro-carbonyl 
cyanide phenylhydrazone (FCCP) and 500 nM rotenone using an XF96 
Extracellular Flux Analyzer (EFA) (Seahorse Bioscience). 


scRNA-seq and data analysis 

Library preparation. Control-sgRNA- and Regnase-1-sgRNA-transduced 
OT-I cells were sorted ona Reflection cell sorter (iCyt) from TILs pooled 
from the in vivo dual transfer hosts (6-8 mice per sample) at day 7 after 
adoptive transfer into tumour-bearing mice. The cells were counted 
and examined for viability using a Luna Dual Florescence Cell Counter 
(Logos Biosystems). All samples were spun down at 2,000 rpm for 5 
min. The supernatant was removed, and cells were re-suspended in 
100 pl of 1x PBS (Thermo Fisher Scientific) + 0.04% BSA (Amresco). 
The cells were then counted and examined for viability using a Luna 
Dual Florescence Cell Counter (Logos Biosystems). Cell counts were 
about 1x 10° cells per millilitre and viability was above 98%. Single-cell 
suspensions were loaded onto the Chromium Controller according to 
their respective cell counts to generate 6,000 single-cell gel beads in 
emulsion per sample. Each sample was loaded into a separate chan- 
nel. Libraries were prepared using the Chromium Single Cell 3’ v.2 
Library and Gel Bead Kit (10X Genomics). The cDNA content of each 
sample after cDNA amplification of 12 cycles was quantified and quality- 
checked using a High-Sensitivity DNA chip with a 2100 Bioanalyzer 
(Agilent Technologies) to determine the number of PCR amplifica- 
tion cycles to yield a sufficient library for sequencing. After library 
quantification and quality-checking using DNA 1000 chip (Agilent 
Technologies), samples were diluted to 3.5 nM for loading onto the 
HiSeq 4000 (Illumina) with a2 x 75-bp paired-end kit using the following 
read length: 26-bp read 1, 8-bpi7 index, and 98-bp read 2. An average of 
400,000,000 reads per sample was obtained (approximately 80,000 
reads per cell). 


Alignment, barcode assignment and unique molecular identifier 
counting. The Cell Ranger 1.3 Single-Cell software suite (l1OX Genomics) 
was implemented to process the raw sequencing data from the Illumina 
HiSeq run. This pipeline performed demultiplexing, alignment (using 
the mouse genome mm10 from ENSEMBL GRCm38) and barcode pro- 
cessing to generate gene-cell matrices used for downstream analysis. 
Specifically, data from two control-sgRNA- and two Regnase-1-sgRNA- 
transduced TIL OT-I cell samples were combined into one dataset for 
consistent filtering, and unique molecular identifiers (UMIs) mapped 
to genes encoding ribosomal proteins were removed. Cells with low 
UMI counts (potentially dead cells with broken membranes) or high 
UMI counts (potentially two or more cells in a single droplet) were 
filtered. A small fraction of outlier cells (888) was further removed 
because of their lowtranscriptome diversity (meaning that fewer genes 
were detected than in other cells with a comparable number of cap- 
tured UMIs). A total of 13,879 cells (control-sgRNA-transduced, 6,811; 
Regnase-1-sgRNA-transduced, 7,068) were captured, with an average 
of 11,040 mRNA molecules (UMIs, median: 9,391; range: 2,928-44,330). 
We normalized the expression level of each gene to 100,000 UMIs 
per cell and log-transformed them by adding 0.5 to the expression 
matrix. 


Data visualization. Underlying cell variations derived from control- 
sgRNA- and Regnase-1-sgRNA-transduced TIL OT-I cell single-cell 
gene-expression data were visualized in a two-dimensional projec- 
tion by t-SNE. Expression of individual genes or pathway scores was 
colour-coded (from lowto high, blue-red) for each cell ont-SNE plots. 
To visualize 7cf7-expressing cells, we defined 7cf7"*" cells as cells with 
the highest third quantile of Tcf7 expression (with log,(gene expression 
intensity) = 2.910317 as threshold) among all cells. 


Statistical analysis for biological experiments 

For biological experiment (non-omics) analyses, data were analysed 
using Prism 6 software (GraphPad) by two-tailed paired Student’s t-test, 
two-tailed unpaired Student’s t-test, or one-way ANOVA with Newman- 
Keuls’s test. Two-way ANOVA was performed for comparing tumour 


growth curves. The log-rank (Mantel—-Cox) test was performed for 
comparing mouse survival curves. P< 0.05 was considered significant. 
Data are presented as mean + s.d. or mean + S.e.m. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


Microarray, RNA-seq, ATAC-seq and scRNA-seq data have been depos- 
ited in the NCBI Gene Expression Omnibus (GEO) database and are 
accessible through the GEO SuperSeries accession number GSE126072. 
Source Data for Figs. 1-5 and Extended Data Figs. 1-9 are provided with 
the paper. All other relevant data are available from the corresponding 
author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 1| Validation of the effect of REGNASE-1 deletion on CD8* 
Tcell accumulation in tumour immunity using the in vivo dual transfer 
system. a, Diagram of the in vivo dual transfer system. OT-I cells transduced 
with sgRNA viral vectors expressing distinct fluorescent proteins were mixed 
and transferred into the same tumour-bearing hosts, in which further analyses 
were performed. b, Gating strategy for sgRNA-transduced OT-I cell analysis. c, 
d, OT-I cells transduced with non-targeting control sgRNA (mCherry’) were 
mixed at a1:1 ratio with cells either transduced with control sgRNA (ametrine’) 
(c(n=2),d(n=5), left, top) or two different sgRNAs targeting Regnase-1 
(Regnase-1 sgRNA, ametrine’, c(n=4), left, bottom; or Regnase-1 sgRNA no. 2, 
ametrine’*, d (n=5), left, bottom), and transferred into tumour-bearing hosts. 
Mice were analysed at 7 days after adoptive transfer for the proportion of OT-I 
cells in CD8a‘ cells (c, d, left), and the quantification of relative OT-I cell 
percentages in CD8a% cells (normalized to input) inthe spleen and TILs 


(c,d, right). Numbers in plots indicate the frequencies of OT-I cells. e, OT-I cells 
transduced with control sgRNA (ametrine’) were mixed at a 1:1 ratio with cells 
transduced with Regnase-1 sgRNA (mCherry*) and transferred into tumour- 
bearing hosts (n=5). Mice were analysed at 7 days after adoptive transfer for 
the proportion of OT-I cells in CD84 cells (left), and the quantification of 
relative OT-I cell percentage in CD80‘ cells (normalized to input) inthe spleen 
and TILs (right). Numbers in plots indicate the frequencies of OT-I cells. 

f, Insertion and deletion (indel) mutations after CRISPR targeted disruption in 
OT-I cells transduced with either control sgRNA or Regnase-1 sgRNA, via deep 
sequencing analysis of indels generated at the exonic target site of the 
Regnase-1 gene, including 97.3% of indel events in Regnase-I-sgRNA-transduced 
cellsisolated from tumours compared to 1.3% in control-sgRNA-transduced 
cells. Mean +s.e.m. (c-e). ***P< 0.001. Two-tailed unpaired Student’s f-test 

(d, e). Dataare representative of two independent experiments (e). 
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Extended Data Fig. 2|See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 2| Tumour-infiltrating and peripheral REGNASE-1-null 
CD8* T cells show distinct immune signatures. a, b, GSEA enrichment plots of 
antigen-specific CXCRS* and CXCR5 exhausted CD8* T cells from chronic 
infection using gene targets repressed by REGNASE-1 (that is, the top 100 
upregulated genes in TIL Regnase-I-sgRNA- compared to control-sgRNA- 
transduced OT-I cells, as identified using RNA-seq).c, Representative images 
(left) and quantification of MFI (right) of TCF-1 expression (pink) in control- 
sgRNA- (mCherry’*; red) and Regnase-1-sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells (ametrine*; 
green) inthe whole-tumour section (n=4 mice). Scale bars, 20 pm. d, e, Gene- 
expression heat maps normalized by row (z-score) for the naive- or memory-T- 
cell-associated transcription factors (d) or effector- or exhausted-T-cell- 
associated transcription factors (e) in control-sgRNA- (n=4) and Regnase-I- 
sgRNA (n=5)-transduced OT-I cells isolated from TILs. Specifically, control- 
sgRNA- and Regnase-1-sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells were mixed and transferred 
into tumour-bearing mice, and tumour-infiltrating OT-I cells were isolated at 
day 7 for transcriptional profiling by RNA-seq. f, Real-time PCR analysis of /rf4 
mRNA expression in control-sgRNA- (n=4 samples) and Regnase-1-sgRNA 
(n=Ssamples)-transduced OT-I cells isolated from TILs. g, Summary of ATAC- 
seq motif enrichment data showing log,(odds ratio) and —log,9(FDR) of cells 
from control-sgRNA- and Regnase-1-sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells isolated from 
TILs (n=4 samples per group). Specifically, control-sgRNA- and Regnase-1- 
sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells were mixed and transferred into tumour-bearing 
mice, and tumour-infiltrating OT-I cells were isolated at day 7 for ATAC-seq 
analysis. h, In5 insert sites from ATAC-seq analysis were aligned to motifs for 


transcription factors from the TRANSFAC database, and the binding profiles of 
TCF-1, BACH2, BCL6 and IRF4 are shown. i, Venn diagram showing the overlap of 
significantly upregulated (left, Regnase-I-sgRNA- (n=5 samples) versus 
control-sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells (n= 4 samples)) or downregulated genes 
(right, Regnase-1-sgRNA- versus control-sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells) by RNA- 
seq profiling between TIL and PLN OT-Icells. Specifically, control-sgRNA- and 
Regnase-I-sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells were mixed and transferred into 
tumour-bearing mice, and OT-I cells were isolated at day 7 for transcriptional 
profiling by RNA-seq.j, GSEA enrichment plots of PLN Regnase-1-sgRNA- (n=5) 
versus control-sgRNA (n=4)-transduced OT-I cells using gene sets of four 
different tumour-infiltrating CD8 T cell activation states”. Specifically, 
control-sgRNA- and Regnase-1-sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells were mixed and 
transferred into tumour-bearing mice, and PLN OT-I cells were isolated at day 7 
for transcriptional profiling by RNA-seq. k, OT-I cells transduced with control 
sgRNA (mCherry’) and Regnase-1 sgRNA (ametrine*) were mixed and 
transferred into tumour-bearing mice (n=5 mice), and OT-I cells inthe spleen 
were analysed at day 7 for expression of TCF-1 (top), and quantification of the 
frequency of TCF-1' cells (bottom). Numbers in graphs indicate the frequencies 
of cellsin gates. Mean +s.e.m. (c,f, k). *P< 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P< 0.001. 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov test followed by Benjamini-Hochberg correction 

(a, b,j), two-tailed unpaired Student’s t-test (c, f, k), two-sided Fisher’s exact 
test followed by Benjamini-Hochberg correction (g) or two-sided Fisher’s 
exact test (i). Data are representative of two independent experiments (c, f,k). 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Upstream signals regulate REGNASE-1 expression and 
REGNASE-1-null cell phenotypes. a, Immunoblot analysis of REGNASE-1 
expression in control-sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells isolated from PLN and TILs 
at 7 days after adoptive transfer (n=4 samples per group) (top). Quantification 
of the relative intensity of REGNASE-1 expression (bottom). B-Actinis used asa 
loading control. b, GSEA enrichment plots of PLN and TIL control-sgRNA- 
transduced OT-I cells (n= 4) used ina, by using gene targets repressed by 
REGNASE-1 (that is, the top 100 upregulated genes in TIL Regnase-1-sgRNA- 
compared to control-sgRNA-transduced cells, as identified using RNA-seq). 

c, OT-I cells were stimulated with anti-CD3 and anti-CD28 overnight before 
viral transduction, and then cultured in IL-7- and IL-15-containing medium for 
another 3 days in vitro. Pre-activated OT-I cells were then stimulated with anti- 
CD3, IL-2 or IL-21 for 0, land 4h (n=5 samples per group) for immunoblot 
analysis of full-length and cleaved REGNASE-1 (top), and quantification of the 
relative intensity of cleaved REGNASE-1 expression (bottom). B-Actin is used as 
aloading control.d,e, OT-I cells transduced with control sgRNA (mCherry’*) 
and Regnase-1sgRNA (ametrine’) were mixed at al:1 ratio and transferred into 


mice bearing B16 Ova (n= 6 mice) or B16 F10 (n= 6 mice) tumours. Mice were 
analysed at day 7 after adoptive transfer for quantification of relative OT-I cell 
percentage in total cells (normalized to input) in the TILs (d) and expression of 
TCF-1(e, left), and quantification of the frequency of TCF-1' cells (e, right) in 
tumour-infiltrating OT-I cells. f,g, OT-I cells were stimulated with anti-CD3 and 
anti-CD28 overnight before viral transduction, and then cultured in IL-2-, IL-7- 
and IL-15-containing medium for another 3 days in vitro. Pre-activated OT-I cells 
were then continuously cultured in normoxia (21% O,) or hypoxia (1% O,) 
conditions for 48 h for immunoblot analysis of expression of HIFla, REGNASE-1 
and BATF (f), and for flow cytometry analysis of the expression of BATF, CD69, 
GZMB, CD25 and TCF-1(g). Numbers in graphs indicate MFI (g). B-Actinis used 
as aloading control. Mean +s.e.m. (a, c-e). *P< 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P< 0.001. 
Two-tailed unpaired Student’s ¢-test (a), Kolmogorov-Smirnov test followed by 
Benjamini-Hochberg correction (b) or one-way ANOVA (c-e). Dataare 
representative of two (c, f, g) independent experiments, or pooled fromtwo 
(d, e) independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Proliferation and survival analyses of REGNASE-1-null 
CD8*T cellsin tumour immunity. a, List of the top-10 significantly (FDR< 0.05) 
upregulated and downregulated pathways in TIL Regnase-1-sgRNA-transduced 
OT-I cells, as revealed by performing GSEA using Hallmark gene sets. 
Specifically, control-sgRNA- (n= 4) and Regnase-1-sgRNA (n=5)-transduced 
OT-I cells were mixed and transferred into tumour-bearing mice, and tumour- 
infiltrating OT-I cells were isolated at day 7 for transcriptional profiling by 
RNA-seq. b, GSEA enrichment plots of TIL Regnase-1-sgRNA-transduced OT-I 
cells using cell-cycling-associated gene sets, including E2F targets (top), G2M 
checkpoint (middle) and mitotic spindle (bottom). c-g, OT-I cells transduced 
with control sgRNA (mCherry’*) and Regnase-1 sgRNA (ametrine’*) were mixed 
and transferred into tumour-bearing mice, and tumour-infiltrating OT-I cells 
were analysed at day 7 (d-g) (n=6 mice) and day 14 (c) (n=5 mice) by flow 
cytometry for Ki-67 expression (c, left; e, left), BrdU incorporation (d, top; 
pulse for 18 h), active caspase-3 expression (f, left), Ser139 phosphorylation of 
histone variant H2A.X (g, top), and quantification of MFI of Ki-67 (c, right; e, 
right), frequency of BrdU’ cells (d, bottom), frequency of active caspase-3* cells 
(f, right) and the frequency of the Ser139-phosphorylated histone variant H2A. 
X* cells (g, bottom). Numbers in graphs indicate the MFI of Ki-67 (c, left; e, left). 
Numbers in plots indicate the frequencies of BrdU’ cells (d, top), 


active caspase-3° cells (f, left) and Ser139-phosphorylated histone variant H2A. 
X‘ cells (g, top). h, List of the top-15 significantly (FDR < 0.05) upregulated and 
top-4 significantly downregulated pathways in PLN Regnase-1-sgRNA- 
transduced OT-I cells, as revealed by performing GSEA using Hallmark gene 
sets. Specifically, control-sgRNA- (n= 4) and Regnase-I-sgRNA 
(n=5)-transduced OT-I cells were mixed and transferred into tumour-bearing 
mice, and PLN OT-I cells were isolated at day 7 for transcriptional profiling by 
RNA-seq. i,j, OT-I cells transduced with control sgRNA (mCherry’) and 
Regnase-1 sgRNA (ametrine’*) were mixed and transferred into tumour-bearing 
mice, and OT-I cells in the spleen were analysed at day 7 (i,j) (n= 6 mice) by flow 
cytometry for BrdU incorporation (i, top; pulse for 18 h) and active caspase-3 
expression (j, top), and quantification of frequencies of BrdU‘ cells (i, bottom) 
and active caspase-3° cells (j, bottom). Numbers in plots indicate the 
frequencies of BrdU’ cells (i, top) and active caspase-3* cells (j, top). 

Mean +s.e.m. (c-g, i,j). *P< 0.05, **P<0.01,***P< 0.001. Kolmogorov-Smirnov 
test followed by Benjamini-Hochberg correction (a, b, h) or two-tailed 
unpaired Student’s ¢-test (c-g, i,j). Data are representative of two (c) 
independent experiments, or pooled from two (d-g, i,j) independent 
experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Effector molecule expression of tumour-infiltrating 
REGNASE-1-null CD8' T cells. a, b, OT-I cells transduced with control sgRNA 
(mCherry’) or Regnase-1 sgRNA (ametrine’) were mixed at a5:1 ratio and 
transferred into tumour-bearing mice (n=5 mice), and tumour-infiltrating OT-I 
cells were analysed at day 7 for the expression of CD69, CD25, CD49a, KLRG1, 
ICOS, LAG3, PD-land CTLA4 (a, top) and CD44 and CD62L (b, top), and 
quantification of MFI of CD69, CD25, CD49a, KLRG1, ICOS, LAG3, PD-land 
CTLA4 (a, bottom) and frequency of CD44*CD62L cells (b, bottom). The 
numbers in graphs indicate the MFI (a, top). The numbers in plots indicate the 
frequency of CD44*CD62L cells (b, top). c-f, OT-I cells transduced with control 
sgRNA (mCherry*) or Regnase-1 sgRNA (ametrine*) were mixed at a5:1ratio and 
transferred into tumour-bearing mice, and analysed at day 7 (n=10 mice) or 
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day 14 (n=10 mice). Flow cytometry analysis of expression of IFNy (c, top), 
GZMB (c, bottom), TNF (e, top) and IL-2 (e, bottom) in TIL OT-I cells, and 
quantification of the numbers of IFNy’ cells (d, top), GZMB* cells (d, bottom), 
TNF’ cells (f, left) and IL-2* cells (f, right) per gram of tumour (normalized to 
input). The numbers adjacent to outlined areas indicate the frequencies of 
IFNy’ cells and the MFI of IFNy in IFNy’ cells (c, top), and the frequency of 
GZMB‘ cells and the MFI of GZMB in GZMB‘ cells (c, bottom), andthe 
frequencies of TNF’ cells (e, top) or IL-2* cells (e, bottom). Mean+s.e.m. 

(a,b, d, f).*P< 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P< 0.001. Two-tailed unpaired Student’s t-test 
(a, b) or two-tailed paired Student's ¢-test (d, f). Data are representative of two 
(a-c, e) independent experiments, or pooled from two (d, f) independent 
experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6|scRNA-seq and flow cytometry analyses of tumour- signatures in individual cells. f, OT-I cells transduced with control sgRNA and 
infiltrating REGNASE-1-null OT-I cells. a~e, scRNA-seq analysis of control- Regnase-1 sgRNA were mixed and transferred into tumour-bearing mice 
sgRNA- and Regnase-I-sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells isolated from TILs. (n=S5 mice; data from 1 representative mouse are shown), and tumour- 


Specifically, control-sgRNA- and Regnase-1-sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells were infiltrating OT-I cells were analysed at day 7 for the expression of TOX, SLAMF6, 
mixed and transferred into tumour-bearing mice, and tumour-infiltrating OT-I CD127, KLRG1, TIM3 and PD-lin TCF-1° and TCF-I cells of control-sgRNA- and 


cells were isolated at day 7 for transcriptional profiling by scRNA-seq. t-SNE Regnase-1-sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells. Numbers in graphs indicate the 
visualization of Pdcd1 (a, top), Havcr2 (a, bottom), /fng (c, top), Gzmb (c, mean +s.e.m. of MFI of markers onthex-axis after gating on TCF-1° or TCF-1 
bottom), Batf(d) and /d2(e) gene expression, and ‘CXCRS5* exhausted CD8 subsets. Data are representative of two independent experiments (f). 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 |Genome-scale CRISPR screening identifies BATF as an 
important REGNASE-1 functional target in tumour immunity. a, Scatter plot 
of the enrichment of each gene versus its adjusted Pvalue in genome-scale 
CRISPR screening. Gene enrichment was calculated by averaging the 
enrichment of the corresponding sgRNAs (n=4 for each gene) in tumour- 
infiltrating OT-I cells relative to input (log,(TIL/input ratio)), with the most 
extensively enriched (red) and selectively depleted (blue) genes (adjusted 
P<0.05), as well as dummy genes (green, generated by random combinations 
of 4 out of 1,000 non-targeting control sgRNAs per dummy gene). b, Venn 
diagram showing the overlap of genes between top-depleted genes in genome- 
scale CRISPR screening (by less than -3.5 log,(TIL/input ratio); adjusted 
P<0.05) and top-upregulated genes in TIL Regnase-I-sgRNA- versus control- 
sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells as identified by RNA-seq (by greater than 1.5 fold 
change (log,-transformed ratio); adjusted P< 0.05).c, In5 insert sites from 
ATAC-seq analysis were aligned to motifs for transcription factors from 

the TRANSFAC database, and the binding profiles of BATF are shown. 

d, Enrichment of BATF-binding motifs in the genomic regions with upregulated 
accessibility in REGNASE-1-null cells. First, we analysed common regions in our 
REGNASE-1-null ATAC-seq data and published BATF ChIP-seq peaks 
(GSE54191°), Next, we scanned these common regions with TRANSFAC motifs 
for BATF, and numbers of motif matches and associated Fisher’s exact test 
Pvalues and log,(odds ratios) are shown (a positive log,(odds ratio) value 


indicates that a motif is more likely to occur in REGNASE-1-null cells than in wild- 


type samples; ‘E-x’ denotes ‘x 10™’). e, Luciferase activity of HEK293T cells 
measured at 48 h after transfection with //2 mRNA 3’ UTR (top) or //4 mRNA 3’ 
UTR (bottom) luciferase reporter plasmid, together with control (mock), wild- 
type REGNASE-1- or REGNASE-1(D141N)-expressing plasmid (n=3 samples per 


group). f, OT-I cells transduced with control sgRNA (mCherry’; spike) were 
mixed at a1:1 ratio with cells transduced with control sgRNA (ametrine’), 
Regnase-1 sgRNA (ametrine’*), BatfsgRNA (GFP") or Batfand Regnase-1 sgRNAS 
(GFP* and ametrine’), and transferred into tumour-bearing hosts individually 
(n=4 mice per group). Mice were analysed at 5 days after adoptive transfer for 
quantification of relative MFI of BATF normalized to spike in the tumour- 
infiltrating OT-I cells (f). g, Immunoblot analysis of REGNASE-1 and BATF 
expression in in vitro cultured OT-I cells 3 days after transduction with control 
sgRNA or Batfand Regnase-1 sgRNAs. HSP90 is used as aloading control. 

h-k, The same transfer system as inf was used. Five days after adoptive 
transfer, mice were analysed for the quantification of relative OT-I cell 
percentage in CD8a‘ cells normalized to spike in the spleen (h, left, n=4) and 
TILs (h, right, n=4). Tumour-infiltrating OT-I cells were analysed at day 5 

(n=4 mice per group) for the quantification of the relative frequency of 

active caspase-3* cells normalized to spike (i), and the quantification of the 
relative frequency of TCF-1° cells normalized to spike (j), or at day 7 (n=6 mice 
per group) for quantification of the relative frequency of IFNy’ cells normalized 
to spike (k).1, Four million pmel-1 cells transduced with Regnase-1 sgRNA 
(ametrine*) (n=10 recipients) or Batfand Regnase-I sgRNAs (GFP* and 
ametrine’) (n=10 recipients) were transferred into mice at day 12 after B16 F10 
melanoma engraftment, followed by analysis of tumour size. Mean +s.d. (e). 
Mean +s.e.m. (f, h-k). *P< 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P< 0.001. Two-tailed unpaired 
Student’s paired t-test followed by Bonferroni correction (a), two-sided Fisher’s 
exact test (d), one-way ANOVA (e, f, h-k) or two-way ANOVA (I). Data are 
representative of two (e) or three (g) independent experiments, or pooled 
from two (f, h-l) independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | BATF overexpression markedly enhances CD8‘ T cell 
antitumour responses. a, OT-I cells were stimulated with anti-CD3 and anti- 
CD28 overnight before viral transduction, and then cultured in IL-7- and IL-15- 
containing medium for another 3 days in vitro. Control-sgRNA- and Regnase-1- 
sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells were then stimulated with anti-CD3, IL-2 or IL-21 
overnight for flow cytometry analysis of BATF expression (top), and 
quantification of the MFI of BATF (bottom) (n=6 samples per group). Numbers 
in graphs indicate the MFI (top) and fold change between comparisons 
(bottom). b-h, OT-I cells transduced with control retrovirus (RV; mCherry*) 
were mixed at a1:1 ratio with cells transduced with Batf-overexpressing 
retrovirus (GFP’), and transferred into tumour-bearing hosts. Mice were 
analysed at day 4 (e) (n=4 mice), day 5 (b, h) (n=4 mice), day 7 (c,d, f, g) 
(n=6-8 mice) or day 14 (c,d) (n=6 mice) for the expression of BATF (b, left), 
active caspase-3 (f, left), IFNy, GZMB, TNF and IL-2 (g, left) and TCF-1(h, top) in 


TILOT-I cells; the quantification of the MFI of BATF in TIL OT-I cells (b, right); 
quantification of the frequencies of active caspase-3’ cells (f, right), IFNy’, 
GZMB*, TNF* and IL-2‘ cells (g, right) and TCF-1° cells (h, bottom) in TIL OT-I 
cells; analysis of the proportion of donor-derived OT-I cells in total CD8a‘ cells 
in TILs and spleen (c); the quantification of the relative OT-I cell percentage in 
CD8a‘' cells in the spleen (normalized to input) (d); the dilution of CellTrace 
Violet (CTV) in TIL OT-I cells (e, left); and the quantification of the MFI of CTVin 
TIL OT-I cells (e, right). The numbers in graphs indicate the MFI (b, left; e, left), 
the frequencies of OT-I cells in gates (c), the frequency of active caspase-3* cells 
(f, left), the frequencies of IFNy*, GZMB*, TNF’ or IL-2° cells (g, left), and the 
frequency of TCF-1' cells (h, top). Mean+s.e.m. (a,b, d-h). *P<0.05,**P<0.01, 
***P< 0.001. Two-tailed unpaired Student’s t-test (a, b, d-h). Data are 
representative of two (a, c) independent experiments, or pooled from two 

(b, d-h) independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 9 |Genome-scale CRISPR screening identifies 
mitochondrial metabolism as an important downstream pathway of 
REGNASE-1and BATF. a, Chromatin accessibility heat maps normalized by row 
(z-score) for 7,480 genes with significantly increased chromatin accessibility 
(by |fold change (log,-transformed ratio)| > 0.5; P< 0.05) in Regnase-1-sgRNA- 
transduced OT-I cells as compared to control-sgRNA-transduced cells. 
Specifically, OT-I cells transduced with control sgRNA (mCherry’) (n=4), 
Regnase-1 sgRNA (ametrine’*) (n= 4), BatfsgRNA (GFP*) (n=2) or Batfand 
Regnase-1 sgRNAs (GFP* and ametrine’*) (n= 4) were transferred into tumour- 
bearing hosts individually. OT-I cells were isolated from TILs at day 7 for ATAC- 
seq analysis. We annotated the differential accessibility regions in ATAC-seq for 
the nearest genes, and identified 7,480 genes with significantly increased 
chromatin accessibility in REGNASE-1-null cells as compared to wild-type cells. 
BATF co-deletion reversed the upregulated chromatin accessibility for a large 
proportion of these genes (5,052 in total). Also, 2,527 of these 5,052 genes 
showed significantly downregulated chromatin accessibility in BATF-null cells 
as compared to wild-type cells. b, Functional enrichment plots of the top-10 
significantly (FDR < 0.05) enriched pathways in top-ranking depleted genes 
(n=4sgRNAs for each gene) identified in the genome-scale CRISPR screening 
(by less than -3.5 log,(TIL/input ratio); adjusted P< 0.05). c, GSEA enrichment 
plots of TIL Regnase-1-sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells using the OXPHOS 
Hallmark gene set. Specifically, control-sgRNA- and Regnase-1-sgRNA- 
transduced OT-I cells were mixed and transferred into tumour-bearing mice, 
and tumour-infiltrating OT-I cells were isolated at day 7 for transcriptional 
profiling by RNA-seq. d, Representative images (top) and quantification of 
mitochondrial volume (stained with TOM20, white) per cell (bottom) in 
control-sgRNA- (mCherry*; red) and Regnase-I-sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells 
(ametrine’*; green) intumours at 7 days after adoptive transfer (n=4 mice). 

e, Oxygen consumption rate (OCR) bioenergetic profiling of control-sgRNA- 
and Regnase-I-sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells cultured in vitro for basal (left) and 
maximal (right) OCR (n=9 samples per group). f, List of the top-2 significantly 
(FDR< 0.05) upregulated and top-8 significantly downregulated pathways in 


TIL Batf-and-Regnase-1-sgRNAs- versus Regnase-I-sgRNA-transduced OT-I 
cells (n=3 samples per group) isolated from TILs, as revealed by performing 
GSEA using the Hallmark gene sets. Specifically, Regnase-I-sgRNA- and Batf- 
and-Regnase-I-sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells were mixed and transferred into 
tumour-bearing mice, and tumour-infiltrating OT-I cells were isolated at day 7 
for transcriptional profiling by microarray. g, GSEA enrichment plots of TIL 
Batf-and-Regnase-1-sgRNAs- versus Regnase-1-sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells 
(n=3 samples per group) using the OXPHOS gene set. h, OT-I cells transduced 
with control sgRNA (mCherry’*; spike) were mixed at al:1 ratio with cells 
transduced with control sgRNA (ametrine’), Regnase-1 sgRNA (ametrine’), 
Batf sgRNA (GFP*) or Batfand Regnase-1 sgRNA (GFP* and ametrine’), and 
transferred into tumour-bearing hosts individually (n=4 mice per group). Mice 
were analysed at 5 days after adoptive transfer for quantification of the relative 
MFI of TMRM (left) and Mitotracker (right), normalized to spike in tumour- 
infiltrating OT-I cells. i, Chromatin accessibility heat maps normalized by row 
(z-score) for mitochondrial genes with significantly increased chromatin 
accessibility (by |fold change (log,-transformed ratio)|>0.5;P< 0.05) in 
Regnase-I-sgRNA-transduced OT-I cells compared to control-sgRNA- 
transduced cells, determined by ATAC-seq as described ina. We annotated the 
differential accessibility regions in ATAC-seq for the nearest genes, and 
superimposed these genes with 1,158 mitochondrial genes defined inthe 
MitoCarta 2.0 database. A total of 341 mitochondrial genes showed 
significantly upregulated chromatin accessibility in the absence of REGNASE-1, 
214 of which were blocked by BATF co-deletion in BATF-null REGNASE-1-null 
cells. Moreover, 96 of these 214 genes showed significantly downregulated 
chromatin accessibility in BATF-null cells as compared to wild-type cells. 

Mean ¢s.e.m. (d, e, h). *P< 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P< 0.001. Two-sided Fisher’s exact 
test (a, i), right-tailed Fisher’s exact test (b), Kolmogorov-Smirnov test 
followed by Benjamini-Hochberg correction (Cc, f, g), two-tailed unpaired 
Student’s ¢-test (d, e) or one-way ANOVA (h). Data are representative of two 

(d, e) independent experiments, or pooled from two (h) independent 
experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Targeting PTPN2 and SOCS1 and model of REGNASE-1 
functions in tumour-specific CD8* T cells. a, Immunoblot analysis of 
REGNASE-1, PTPN2 and SOCS1 expression in OT-I cells cultured in vitro, 3 days 
after transduction with control sgRNA, Ptpn2 and Regnase-1 sgRNAs (left) or 
Socs1 and Regnase-1 sgRNAs (right). HSP90 is used as a loading control. b, 
Immunoblot analysis of REGNASE-1, BATF, SOCS1and PTPN2 expression in OT-I 
cells transduced with control sgRNA or Regnase-1 sgRNA, cultured in vitro for 
3 days after viral transduction. B-Actinis used as aloading control.c, 
REGNASE-1is a major negative regulator of CD8* T cell antitumour responses, 
and TCR and IL-2 inhibit its expression and activity. Deletion of REGNASE-1 
unleashes a potent therapeutic efficacy of engineered tumour-specific CD8* 
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Tcells against cancers, by coordinating transcriptional and metabolic 
programs to achieve greatly improved cell accumulation and function. 

As akey functional target of REGNASE-1, excessive BATF drives robust cell 
accumulation and effector function—in part through enhancing mitochondrial 
metabolism—in REGNASE-1-null CD8* T cells. REGNASE-1 deletion also 
reprograms cells to acquire increased gene signatures associated with naive or 
memory cells and to gain survival advantage, which contribute to the improved 
persistence of REGNASE-1-null effector CD8°T cells. Targeting PTPN2 and 
SOCS1 (not depicted here) acts in coordination with REGNASE-1 inhibition to 
promote CD8‘ T cell antitumour responses. Data are representative of three 
independent experiments (a, b). 
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Statistics 


For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


A statement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


i The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


A description of all covariates tested 


A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


A full description of the statistical parameters including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) 
AND variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


— For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


| For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 


[| For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection No software was used. 


Data analysis Flowjo 9.9.4 (Tree Star) for FACS results; GraphPad Prism 6 for statistics; CLC Genomics Workbench v11 (Qiagen) for Hi-seq FastQ file 
analysis; Trimmomatic v.0.36, star v.2.5.2b and R package DEseq2 v. 1.18.1 for RNA-seq analysis; Affymetrix Expression Console v.1.1, R 
package limma v.3.34.9, R package ggplot2 v.2.2.1 and limma v.3.34.9 for micro-array analysis; BWA version 0.7.16, Picard version 2.9.4, 
samtools version 1.9, IGV version 2.4.13, MACS2 (version 2.1.1.20160309, bedtools v2.24.0, voom packge (R 3.23, edgeR 3.12.1, limma 
3.26.9), deeptools v2.5.7, MEME suite version 4.9.0 and MEME suite version 4.11.3 for ATAC-seq analysis; NIS Elements software (Nikon 
Instruments) and Slidebook software (Intelligent Imaging Innovations) for imaging data analysis; The Cell Ranger 1.3 Single-Cell software 
suite (10x Genomics) and t-distributed stochastic neighbour embedding (tSNE) for scRNA-seq analysis. 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 
All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 


- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- A description of any restrictions on data availability 


Microarray, RNA-seq, ATAC-seq and scRNA-seq data have been deposited in the NCBI Gene Expression Omnibus (GEO) database and are accessible through the GEO 
SuperSeries accession number: GSE126072. All other relevant data are available from the corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Field-specific reporting 


Please select the one below that is the best fit for your research. If you are not sure, read the appropriate sections before making your selection. 
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Life sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Sample size Sample size was selected to maximize the chance of uncovering mean difference which is also statistically significant. 
Data exclusions No data were excluded. 
Replication All the experimental findings were reliably reproduced as validated by at least two independent experiments. 


Randomization In tumour therapy experiments, at day 12 after tumour inoculation, mice bearing similar size of tumours were randomly divided into groups. 


Blinding Blinding was not relevant to these studies. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 
n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
Antibodies ChIP-seq 
Eukaryotic cell lines Flow cytometry 
| | Palaeontology | | MRI-based neuroimaging 


Animals and other organisms 


Human research participants 


Clinical data 


Antibodies 


Antibodies used The following antibodies were used for flow cytometry: Active caspase-3 staining was performed using instructions and reagents 
from the Active Caspase-3 Apoptosis Kit (BD Biosciences). BrdU staining (pulsed for 18 h) was performed using instructions and 
reagents from the APC BrdU Flow Kit (BD Biosciences). 7-AAD (Sigma) or fixable viability dye (eBioscience) was used for dead-cell 
exclusion. anti-IFNy (XMG1.2), anti-TNF (MAb11), anti-IL-2 (JES6-5H4), anti-CD69 (H1.2F3), anti-CD25 (PC61.5), anti-KLRG1 (2F1), 
anti-ICOS (7E.17G9), anti-LAG3 (C9B7W), anti-PD-1 (J43), anti-CTLA4 (1B8), anti-TOX (TXRX10), anti-TIM3 (RMT3-23) (all from 
eBioscience); anti-GZMB (QA16A02), anti-CD49a (HMaz1), anti-CD44 (IM7), anti-Ki-67 (16A8), anti-CD127 (A7R34) (all from 
Biolegend); anti-BrdU (3D4), anti-active caspase-3 (C92-605), anti-pH2A.X-S139 (N1-431) (DNA damage biomarker, which 
measures phosphorylation of the histone variant H2A.X at Ser13946,47), anti-SLAMF6 (13G3) (all from BD Biosciences); anti- 
BATF (D7CS5), anti-TCF-1 (C63D9) (all from Cell Signaling Technology); anti-CD8a (53-6.7) (from SONY); anti-CD62L (MEL-14) (from 
TONBO Bioscience). 1:100-1:200 dilution. 


The following antibodies were used for western blot: anti- MCPIP1 antibody (604421) (R&D), anti-BATF (D7C5) (Cell Signaling 
Technology), anti-PTPN2 (E-11) (Santa Cruz Biotechnology), anti-SOCS1 (E-9) (Santa Cruz Biotechnology), anti-Hsp90 (MAB3286) 


R&D) and anti-B-actin (8H10D10) (Cell Signaling Technology), and HRP conjugated anti-mouse IgG (W4021) (from Promega). 
1:1000 — 1:5000 dilutions. 


The following antibodies were used for imaging: anti-mCherry (Biorbyt orb11618), anti-GFP (Rockland Immuno 600-401-215), 
anti-TCF-7 (C63D9) (Cell Signaling Technology 2203), and anti-Tom20 (2F8.1) (Millipore MABT166). 1:100-1:200 dilution. 


Validation The specificities of listed FACS antibodies have been validated by the manufacturer by flow cytometry. 
The specificities of listed WB antibodies have been validated by the manufacturer by western blot. 
The specificities of listed imaging antibodies have been validated by the manufacturer by imaging. 
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Eukaryotic cell lines 


Policy information about cell lines 


Cell line source(s) B16 F10 and HEK293T cell lines were purchased from ATCC. B16 Ova cell line was kindly provided by Dr. Dario Vignali. 
huCD19-Ph+ B-ALL cell line was provided by Dr. Terrence Geiger. 


Authentication Cell lines were not authenticated. 
Mycoplasma contamination Cell lines were not tested for mycoplasma contamination. 


Commonly misidentified lines No commonly misidentified cell lines were used. 
(See ICLAC register) 
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Policy information about studies involving animals; ARRIVE guidelines recommended for reporting animal research 


Laboratory animals C57BL/6, OT-I, pmel-1 and Rosa26-Cas9 knockin mice were purchased from The Jackson Laboratory. CAR-T transgenic mice were 
provided by Terrence Geiger (to be described elsewhere). We crossed Rosa26-Cas9 knockin mice with OT-I, pmel-1 or CAR-T 
transgenic mice to express Cas9 in antigen-specific CD8+ T cells. Gender-matched mice were used at 7-16 weeks old unless 
otherwise noted. 


Wild animals The study did not involve wild animals. 
Field-collected samples The study did not involve samples collected from the field. 
Ethics oversight Experiments and procedures were performed in accordance with the Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee (IACUC) of St. 


Jude Children’s Research Hospital. 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 


Flow Cytometry 


Plots 


Confirm that: 


The axis labels state the marker and fluorochrome used (e.g. CD4-FITC). 


The axis scales are clearly visible. Include numbers along axes only for bottom left plot of group (a 'group' is an analysis of identical markers). 


All plots are contour plots with outliers or pseudocolor plots. 


A numerical value for number of cells or percentage (with statistics) is provided. 


Methodology 

Sample preparation The spleens and peripheral lymph nodes (PLNs) were gently separated under nylon mesh using the flat end of a 3-mL syringes. 
Red blood cells were removed by ACK lysing buffer, followed by washing cells with isolation buffer. After spinning down, the cell 
pellets were resuspended and filtered with nylon mesh before staining. For the examination of tumour infiltrating lymphocytes, 
tumours were excised, minced and digested with 0.5 mg/ml Collagenase IV (Roche) + 200 UI/ml DNase | (Sigma) for 1 h at 37 °C, 
and then passed through 70-um filters to remove undigested tumour tissues. TILs were then isolated by density-gradient 
centrifugation over Percoll. 

Instrument LSRII or LSR Fortessa (BD Biosciences) 

Software Flowjo 9.9.4 or later (Tree Star) 


Cell population abundance _ The purities of the sorted sgRNA transduced cells were more than 98%. 


Gating strategy Based on the pattern of FSC-A/SSC-A, cells in the lymphocyte gate were used for analysis of T cell subsets. Singlets were gated 
according to the pattern of FSC-H vs. FSC-A. Positive populations were determined by the specific antibodies, which were distinct 
from negative populations. 


Tick this box to confirm that a figure exemplifying the gating strategy is provided in the Supplementary Information. 
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Oncogenic activation of RAS is associated with the acquisition of a unique set of 
metabolic dependencies that contribute to tumour cell fitness. Cells that express 


oncogenic RAS are able to internalize and degrade extracellular protein via a fluid- 
phase uptake mechanism termed macropinocytosis’. There is increasing recognition 
of the role of this RAS-dependent process in the generation of free amino acids that 
can be used to support tumour cell growth under nutrient-limiting conditions’. 
However, little is known about the molecular steps that mediate the induction of 
macropinocytosis by oncogenic RAS. Here we identify vacuolar ATPase (V-ATPase) as 
an essential regulator of RAS-induced macropinocytosis. Oncogenic RAS promotes 
the translocation of V-ATPase from intracellular membranes to the plasma membrane 
via a pathway that requires the activation of protein kinase A by a bicarbonate- 
dependent soluble adenylate cyclase. Accumulation of V-ATPase at the plasma 
membrane is necessary for the cholesterol-dependent plasma-membrane association 
of RAC1, a prerequisite for the stimulation of membrane ruffling and 
macropinocytosis. These observations establish a link between V-ATPase trafficking 
and nutrient supply by macropinocytosis that could be exploited to curtail the 
metabolic adaptation capacity of RAS-mutant tumour cells. 


To identify essential mediators of RAS-driven macropinocytosis, we 
conducted a full genome short interfering RNA (siRNA) screen using 
amicroscopy-based high-throughput assay in which oncogenic HRAS 
(HRAS(G12V))-dependent induction of macropinocytosis in HeLa cells 
is measured by uptake of fluorescently labelled high-molecular-mass 
dextran®. Confirmed hits from the screen displaying more than 70% 
inhibition of macropinocytosis were analysed using STRING (http:// 
string-db.org/). Four main networks emerged from this analysis, cor- 
responding to splicing, actin, ubiquitination and V-ATPase (Fig. la, 
Extended Data Fig. 1a). Given the high enrichment of hits mapping 
to the V-ATPase protein complex and the increasing appreciation for 
the role of V-ATPase in tumorigenesis and metastasis‘, we focused on 
delineating the functional link between V-ATPase and oncogenic RAS- 
induced macropinocytosis. 


V-ATPaseis required for macropinocytosis 


V-ATPase is a multi-subunit transmembrane complex that transduces 
protons from the cytoplasm to the lumen of organelles and across the 
plasma membrane’. The role of V-ATPase in regulating a wide array of 
membrane trafficking and intracellular transport processes is well 
documented; however, its contribution to macropinocytosis has not 
been described*. We confirmed that knockdown of V-ATPase subunits 
identified in the screen inhibit macropinocytosis in HeLa HRAS(G12V) 
cells (Extended Data Fig. 1b). Among these, knockdown of the ATP6VIA 
(V1A) subunit, acomponent of the catalytic domain of the pump, was 
accompanied by the strongest inhibitory effect on macropinocytosis, 


and was thus selected for further analyses. Knockdown of VIA using 
siRNA targeting the 3’ untranslated region (UTR) ledtoa 90% inhibition 
of macropinocytosis, which could be rescued by ectopic expression 
of a3xFlag-tagged VIA construct, ruling out off-target effects (Fig. 1b, 
c, Extended Data Fig. Ic). 

V-ATPase is required for trafficking of cholesterol from endocytic 
organelles to the plasma membrane’. Given that RACI, a critical regu- 
lator of macropinocytosis, is dependent on plasma membrane cho- 
lesterol for its localization and activation®’, we tested whether the 
contribution of V-ATPase to macropinocytosis might be causally related 
to cholesterol-dependent plasma membrane localization of RACI. Con- 
sistent with previous results*®, siIRNA-mediated depletion of V-ATPase 
resulted in loss of cholesterol from the plasma membrane and its accu- 
mulation in intracellular punctae (Fig. 1d-f, Extended Data Fig. 1d). No 
change in overall cholesterol level was detected following depletion 
of V-ATPase (Extended Data Fig. le). Additionally, treatment with the 
V-ATPase inhibitor bafilomycin A1 resulted in loss of plasma membrane 
cholesterol, consistent with a requirement for V-ATPase activity in 
cholesterol trafficking (Extended Data Fig. 1f). Fluorescence micros- 
copy and biochemical analyses of RAC1 localization demonstrated that 
redistribution of cholesterol in cells in which V-ATPase was depleted 
or inhibited was accompanied by reduced levels of plasma membrane- 
associated RACI (Fig. 1d, g, Extended Data Fig. 1f, g). Plasma membrane 
localization of RAC1 has been linked to its activation state’. However, 
we observed no change in RAC1-GTP levels following V-ATPase deple- 
tion (Extended Data Fig. 2a, b) indicating that dependence of RAC1 
on V-ATPase for membrane localization is uncoupled from changes 
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Fig. 1| V-ATPase is required for RAS-induced macropinocytosis and plasma 
membrane-localized cholesterol. a, V-ATPase cluster defined by STRING 
analysis (pink, primary screen; red, primary and confirmation screen). 

b,c, Effect of V-ATPase depletion using siRNA directed against the VIA subunit 
(siV1A) and rescue (siV1A + V1A-Flag) on macropinocytosis in HeLa T7- 
HRAS(G12V) cells. b, Fluorescence micrographs showing 
tetramethylrhodamine (TMR)-dextran uptake. c, Quantification of TMR- 
dextran uptake. d-g, Effect of V-ATPase depletion on cholesterol distribution, 
RAC1 localization and macropinocytosis in HeLa HRAS(G12V) cells treated as 
shown. d, Fluorescence micrographs showing cholesterol localization (filipin, 


in RAC1 activity, a conclusion further validated using a constitutively 
active mutant of RAC1, GFP-RAC1(L61). Similarly to wild-type RACI, this 
mutant failed to interact with the plasma membrane in cells depleted 
of V-ATPase despite being fully active (Extended Data Fig. 2a, c). 

Addition of exogenous cholesterol is acommonly used approach 
to deliver cholesterol to membranes®. We found that addition of 
cholesterol to growth medium of V-ATPase-depleted or V-ATPase- 
inhibited cells restored plasma membrane pools of cholesterol 
and rescued macropinocytosis and RAC1 membrane localization 
(Fig. 1d-h, Extended Data Figs. 1f, 2d). By contrast, addition of cho- 
lesterol to RAC1-depleted cells failed to rescue macropinocytosis 
(Extended Data Fig. 2e). Furthermore, introduction of a RACI con- 
struct in which the native cholesterol-dependent membrane-targeting 
sequence was replaced with the cholesterol-independent membrane- 
targeting sequence of KRAS into V-ATPase-depleted cells was sufficient 
to rescue macropinocytosis’ (Extended Data Fig. 2c). Lastly, the require- 
ment of V-ATPase for macropinocytosis, which could be bypassed by the 
addition of cholesterol or the cholesterol-independent RAC1 construct, 
was displayed by multiple mutant KRAS cell lines (Fig. 1h, Extended Data 
Fig. 2f, g). Together, these results indicate that the failure of oncogenic 
RAS to induce macropinocytosis in V-ATPase-depleted cells can be 
attributed to impaired plasma membrane localization of RAC1 owing 
to perturbed cholesterol trafficking. Consistent with this conclusion, 
several screen hits correspond to components of regulatory pathways 
controlling cholesterol metabolism and trafficking, including per- 
oxisome proliferator-activated receptor subunits (PPARa, PPARy and 
PPARS)’’ and StAR-related lipid transfer protein 4”. 


RAS regulates V-ATPase localization 


We next investigated the effect of oncogenic RAS on the subcellular dis- 
tribution of V-ATPase. Whereas in HeLa cells harbouring wild-type RAS, 
localization of V-ATPase was predominantly cytoplasmic, expression of 
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HRAS(G12V) 


top), GFP-RAC1 localization (middle) and TMR-dextran uptake (bottom). 
Dashed lines delineate the cell and nucleus. e, f, Quantification of cholesterol 
distribution displayed as scatter plot (e; each dot represents a cell) and bar 
graph (f). g, Quantification of plasma membrane localization of GFP-RAC1. 

h, Quantification of cholesterol-dependent dextran uptake in mutant RAS 
cells. Images (b, d) are representative of three biological replicates. Scale bars, 
10 um. At least 500 (c, h), 50 (e, f) and 7 (g) cells were quantified in each 
biological replicate (n=3); data are mean +s.e.m.; unpaired two-tailed 
Student’s t-test; ****P< 0.0001. 


HRAS(G12V) or KRAS(G12V) in these cells led to pronounced accumula- 
tion of V-ATPase at the plasma membrane, as determined by immuno- 
fluorescence using a V1A subunit-specific antibody (Fig. 2a, b, Extended 
Data Fig. 3a, b), and substantiated by subcellular fractionation (Fig. 2c). 
Furthermore, depletion of mutant KRAS by siRNA in lung, pancreatic 
and coloncancer cells was accompanied by loss of plasma membrane- 
associated V-ATPase, indicating an essential role for mutant RAS in 
maintaining plasma membrane pools of V-ATPase (Fig. 2d). Inline with 
these observations, immunohistochemical staining of V-ATPase in 
human pancreatic ductal adenocarcinoma (PDAC) specimens revealed 
prominent staining at the cell periphery in neoplastic lesions, in con- 
trast to the predominantly cytoplasmic staining observed in adjacent 
normal tissues (Fig. 2e). Thus, mutant RAS-dependent plasma mem- 
brane V-ATPase displayed preferential accumulation in membrane 
ruffles, consistent with patterns observed in invasive breast, melanoma 
and pancreatic cancer cells". 

Mammalian V-ATPase is composed of two domains. The peripheral 
V1 domain is composed of eight subunits (A-H) and is responsible for 
ATP hydrolysis, whereas the membrane-embedded VO domain is com- 
prised of six subunits (a,c, c’,c’””, dand e) and is responsible for proton 
translocation‘. Targeting of V-ATPase to different cellular membranes 
is controlled by isoforms of subunit a (VOal-V0a4), with VOa3 and VOa4 
being responsible for directing V-ATPase complexes to the plasma 
membrane‘. We established a role for VOa3 in mediating mutant RAS- 
dependent plasma membrane localization on the basis of the observa- 
tion that expression of HRAS(G12V) or KRAS(G12V) led to anincreasein 
pools of plasma membrane-associated V0a3 (Fig. 2f), and suppression 
of VOa3 expression via siRNA-mediated targeting was associated with 
preferential loss of plasma membrane-associated V-AT Pase (Fig. 2g-i, 
Extended Data Fig. 3c). We used the latter approach to further assess 
the specific role of plasma membrane-associated V-ATPase in RAS- 
induced macropinocytosis. Silencing of VOa3 resulted in inhibition 
of macropinocytosis in cells expressing mutant RAS (Fig. 2j, Extended 
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Fig. 2| Oncogenic RAS induces the translocation of V-ATPase to the plasma 
membrane. a-d, Effect of oncogenic RAS expression on V-ATPase localization. 
a, Fluorescence micrographs of HeLa control, HRAS(G12V) and KRAS(G12V) 
cells immunostained for V1A subunit; membranes are labelled with R-pre 

(see Methods). b, Quantification of the ratio of VIA to R-pre membrane 
localization froma.c, Immunoblots of V1A in the plasma membrane (PM) 
fraction and whole-cell lysate (WCL) from HeLa control, HRAS(G12V) and 
KRAS(G12V) cells. d, Fluorescence micrographs of siRNA-transfected mutant 
RAS cells immunostained for VIA. e, Immunohistochemical staining of VIAina 
section froma PDAC tumour anda section from normal adjacent tissue. Images 
are representative of staining patterns observed in 11 out of 12 patients. f, 
Immunoblots of VOa3 in the plasma membrane fraction and whole-cell lysate 
from HeLa control, HRAS(G12V) and KRAS(G12V) cells. g, Fluorescence 
micrographs of V1A immunostaining and filipin labelling of siRNA-transfected 
HeLa HRAS(G12V) cells. h, Fluorescence micrographs of V1A immunostaining 
and membrane labelling with R-pre of siRNA-transfected HeLa HRAS(G12V) 
cells.i, Quantification of the ratio of VIA to R-pre membrane localization from 
h.j, Quantification of TMR-dextran uptake in HeLa HRAS(G12V) cells 
transfected with siRNAs and treated as indicated. Images (a, d, g, h) and 
immunoblots (c, f) are representative of three biological replicates. Ind, g, 
data are mean +s.e.m., representing the fraction of cells that display V1A 
plasma membrane localization; dashed lines delineate the cell and/or nucleus. 
Inset regions are enlarged (a, h, e). Scale bars, 10 um (a, d, g, h) and50 pm (e). 
At least 500 (d, g,j) and 7 (b, i) cells were quantified in each biological replicate 
(n=3); data are mean + s.e.m.; unpaired two-tailed Student’s t-test; 

****P < 0.0001. Forc, f, gel source data are provided in Supplementary Fig. 1. 


Data Fig. 3d), indicating that oncogenic RAS-dependent recruitment 
of V-ATPase to the plasma membrane constitutes an essential step in 
induction of macropinocytosis. Notably, RAS-mutant cells in which 
plasma membrane localization of V-ATPase was specifically abrogated 
displayed loss of plasma membrane cholesterol, whereas addition 


of cholesterol was sufficient to rescue the defect in macropinocyto- 
sis observed in these cells (Fig. 2g, j, Extended Data Fig. 3c, d). Thus, 
cholesterol trafficking in RAS-mutant cells is critically dependent on 
plasma membrane-localized V-ATPase. 

The abundance of plasma membrane cholesterol is principally regu- 
lated by efflux of cholesterol from endosomes, a process requiring 
endosomal acidification”. Since it is well established that V-ATPase 
molecules shuttle between the plasma membrane and endosomes”, 
we investigated the relationship between plasma membrane and endo- 
somal pools of V-ATPase in RAS-mutant cells. Using quantitative colo- 
calization analysis, we found that expression of mutant RAS resulted in 
significant enrichment of endosomal populations that were positive 
for both V-ATPase and the endosomal marker Rab7 (Extended Data 
Fig. 4a—c). This enrichment was substantially reduced when plasma 
membrane V-ATPase was specifically eliminated by silencing of VOa3 
(Extended Data Fig. 4d), suggesting that enrichment of endosomal 
V-ATPase observed in mutant RAS cells is mediated by endocytic traf- 
ficking of plasma membrane-associated V-ATPase. Accordingly, block- 
ing endocytic internalization of plasma membrane V-ATPase using 
the endocytosis inhibitor dynasore inhibited mutant RAS-dependent 
accumulation of endosomal V-ATPase (Extended Data Fig. 4b, c). Moreo- 
ver, using self-complementing split-fluorescent-protein technology 
to monitor trafficking of V-ATPase in real time, we found that plasma 
membrane V-ATPase is internalized into intracellular vesicular struc- 
tures, including Rab7-positive endosomes (Extended Data Fig. 4e, f). 
Functionally, increased endosomal pools of V-ATPase could promote 
cholesterol transport by contributing to endosomal acidification”. 
Collectively, these results indicate that mutant RAS modulates choles- 
terol trafficking by affecting partitioning of V-ATPase into subcellular 
compartments that control cholesterol transport. 


RAS- bicarbonate signalling and macropinocytosis 


Next, we sought to identify the steps downstream of oncogenic RAS 
that mediate plasma membrane translocation of V-ATPase. Regulation 
of plasma membrane accumulation of V-ATPase has been extensively 
studied in epithelial cells that rely on plasma membrane localization of the 
pump for extracellular acidification, including renal intercalated cells, in 
which V-ATPaseis responsible for acid secretion into urine, and epididymal 
clear cells, in whichacid secretion facilitates sperm maturation’. Inthese 
cells, trafficking of V-ATPase to the plasma membrane has been shownto 
be mediated by activation of bicarbonate-dependent soluble adenylate 
cyclase (SAC), which increases cAMP levels, thereby activating protein 
kinase A (PKA)*. To test the contribution of thesAC-PKA pathway to onco- 
genic RAS-dependenttranslocation of V-ATPase to the plasma membrane, 
cells harbouring ectopically expressed or endogenous mutant RAS were 
treated with the PKA inhibitor H89 and the sAC inhibitor KH7. Bothagents 
specifically inhibited plasma membrane localization of V-ATPase, as deter- 
mined by microscopic and biochemical analysis (Fig. 3a—e). Disruption 
of V-ATPase membrane localization was accompanied by loss of plasma 
membrane cholesterol and reduced macropinocytosis, which could be res- 
cued by addition of exogenous cholesterol (Fig. 3f-i, Extended Data Fig. 5a, 
b). Additionally, sAC-PKA inhibition led to impaired plasma membrane 
localization of RAC1 without affecting its activation (Extended Data Fig. Sc, 
d). Of note, neither KH7 nor H89 had aneffect oncholesterol distributionin 
BxPC-3 human pancreatic cancer cells or HeLa cells harbouring wild-type 
RAS (Extended Data Fig. 5e-g). However, on introduction of oncogenic 
RAS, BxPC-3 cells displayed a marked change in cholesterol distribution 
following KH7 and H89 treatment (Extended Data Fig. 5g). Together, 
these results indicate that the observed consequences of perturbing 
the sAC-PKA axis reflect the specific function of this axis downstream 
of oncogenic RAS and upstream of V-ATPase and cholesterol-dependent 
macropinocytosis. This conclusion is further supported by our finding 
that the impaired macropinocytosis and plasma membrane localization 
of V-ATPase and cholesterol observed in KH7-treated RAS-mutant cells 
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Fig. 3| Oncogenic RAS-induced macropinocytosis is dependent onsAC-PKA 
pathway. a-e, Effect of inhibition of sAC (with KH7) or PKA (with H89) on 
V-ATPase membrane translocation. a, e, Immunofluorescence staining pattern 
of VIAin HeLa HRAS(G12V) (a) and mutant RAS (e) cells treated as indicated. 

b, Immunoblots of VIA expression in the plasma membrane fraction and 
whole-cell lysate from HeLa control and HRAS(G12V) cells treated as indicated. 
Gel source data are shown in Supplementary Fig. 1.c, Fluorescence 
micrographs of HeLa HRAS(G12V) cells treated as indicated with VIA 
immunostaining and membrane labelling with R-pre. Inset region is enlarged. 
d, Quantification of the ratio of V1A to R-pre membrane localization fromc. 
Veh., vehicle. f, Fluorescence micrographs of cholesterol (filipin) distribution 
in cells treated as indicated. g, Quantification of plasma membrane cholesterol 
in HeLa HRAS(G12V) cells treated as indicated. h, i, Quantification of TMR- 
dextran uptake in mutant RAS cells following treatment with vehicle, KH7 (h) or 
H89 (i) with or without exogenous cholesterol. Images (a,c, e, f) and 
immunoblot (b) are representative of three biological replicates. Ina, e, the 
data are mean+s.e.m., representing the percentage of cells that display VIA 
plasma membrane localization. Scale bars, 10 pm. Dashed lines delineate cell 
and/or nucleus. At least 500 (a, e,h, i), 7 (d) and 50 (g) cells were quantified in 
each biological replicate (n= 3); dataare mean +s.e.m.; unpaired two-tailed 
Student’s t-test; ****P< 0.0001. 


could be rescued by expression of constitutively active PKA (CA-PKA) 
(Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). This rescuing effect was abrogated when cells 
were depleted of plasma membrane V-ATPase by knockdown of V0a3, 
indicating that the effects of PKA are mediated by plasma membrane 
V-ATPase (Extended Data Fig. 6c, d). Itis worth noting that CA-PKA failed 
to rescue macropinocytosis in KRAS-knockdown cells, indicating that 
whereas PKA activation is necessary for mutant KRAS-dependent plasma 
membranetranslocation of V-ATPase and induction of macropinocytosis, 
itis not sufficient (Extended Data Fig. 6e). 
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Fig. 4|SLC4A7 is necessary for RAS-induced macropinocytosis and tumour 
growth. a, Quantification of TMR-dextran uptake following treatment of 
mutant RAS cells as shown. b, mRNA transcript levels of SLC4 family members 
in PDAC compared with normal adjacent (Adj.) tissue from 74 patients (n=50 
PDAC, n= 24 adjacent normal). c, Effect of oncogenic RAS expression on 
SLC4A7 protein levels. Immunoblots of SLC4A7 in the plasma membrane 
fraction and whole-cell lysate from HeLa control, HRAS(G12V) or KRAS(G12V) 
cells. d, e, Effect of doxycycline-inducible Flag-KRAS(G12V) (+Dox) expression 
in BxPC-3 cells on SLC4A7 expression and macropinocytosis. d, Immunoblot of 
SLC4A7 expression (d; vinculin loading control) and quantification of FITC- 
dextran uptake (e) with or without doxycycline treatment following SLC4A7 
knockdown in BxPC-3 cells. f, Immunoblot of SLC4A7 expression (vinculin 
loading control) following KRAS knockdown in MIA-PaCa-2 cells. g,h, 
Quantification of TMR-dextran uptake following SLC4A7 knockdown in HeLa 
HRAS(G12V) (g) and MIA-PaCa-2 (h) cells treated as shown. i,j, Effect of 
doxycycline-inducible SLC4A7 depletion in MIA-PaCa2 cells on 
macropinocytosis and tumour growth. i, Quantification of FITC-dextran 
uptake treated as shown.j, Waterfall plots of xenografts treated as shown 
relative to baseline. Each bar represents a tumour. Immunoblots (c, d, f) are 
representative of three biological replicates. At least 500 (a, e, g-i) cells were 
quantified in each biological replicate (n= 3); data are mean +s.e.m.; unpaired 
two-tailed Student’s t-test; ****P< 0.0001. Gel source data force, d,fareshownin 
Supplementary Fig. 1. 


RAS- bicarbonate signalling and tumorigenesis 


Given the exquisite dependence of sAC activation on bicarbonate’, and the 
requirement of sAC activity for oncogenic RAS-induced macropinocytosis, 
weset out to identify the source of bicarbonate that potentially contributes 
to this process. Incubation of cells harbouring ectopically expressed or 
endogenous mutant RAS in bicarbonate-free medium resulted in inhibition 
of dextran uptake, indicating an essential role for extracellular bicarbonate 
inRAS-induced, sAC-PKA-dependent macropinocytosis (Extended Data 
Fig. 7a). Transmembrane flux of bicarbonate is facilitated by bicarbo- 
nate transport proteins”; several bicarbonate transporters have been 
implicated in cancer including the SLC4 family of co-transporters””°. 
Treatment of mutant RAS cells with the SLC4-family inhibitor SO859 led 
to significant inhibition of macropinocytosis (Fig. 4a), and mutant RAS- 
dependent plasma membrane localization of V-ATPase was abrogated in 
S0859-treated cells (Extended Data Fig. 7b-d). Expression of CA-PKA in 
S0859-treated mutant RAS cells restored macropinocytosis and plasma 
membrane localization of V-ATPase and cholesterol (Extended Data Fig. 7e, 
f) consistent with the role of SLC4 transporters in regulating macropino- 
cytosis viasAC-mediated activation of PKA. Treatment of BxPC-3 cells with 
S0859 had no effect on cholesterol distribution (Extended Data Fig. 7g); 
however, expression of mutant RAS in these cells restored sensitivity to the 
inhibitor, indicating that the dependency on SLC4 transporters is linked 
to oncogenic mutant RAS signalling (Extended Data Fig. 7g). 


The SLC4 family comprises ten genes, of which five—SLC4A4, SLC4AS, 
SLA4A7, SLC4A8 and SLC4A10—are Na*-coupled bicarbonate trans- 
porters that mediate bicarbonate import across the plasma mem- 
brane!”°. Analysis of the expression of these transporters in human 
PDAC datasets revealed that SLC4A7 was uniquely upregulated in PDAC 
tumours (Fig. 4b). We next investigated the causal relationship between 
oncogenic RAS and SLC4A7 expression. As illustrated in Fig. 4c—e 
and Extended Data Fig. 7h, ectopic expression of HRAS(G12V) and 
KRAS(G12V) in wild-type RAS cells (HeLa and BxPC-3) led to increased 
SLC4A7 expression at both the mRNA and protein levels, the latter 
being reflected in both total and plasma membrane protein levels. 
Conversely, depletion of mutant KRAS expression by siRNA in PDAC 
cells harbouring mutant RAS resulted in decreased SLC4A7 mRNA and 
protein (Fig. 4f, Extended Data Fig. 7i). Notably, SLC4A7 depletion by 
siRNA resulted in inhibition of macropinocytosis, an effect that could 
be rescued by addition of cholesterol (Fig. 4g, h). This suggests that the 
dependence of mutant RAS-induced macropinocytosis on SLC4A7 is 
linked to its essential role in mediating mutant RAS-driven cholesterol 
trafficking to the plasma membrane. Our interpretation is supported 
by the observation that the sensitivity of cholesterol transport to inhi- 
bition of SLC4-mediated bicarbonate transport is restricted to cells 
expressing mutant RAS (Extended Data Fig. 7g). 

Upregulation of SLC4A7 has been observed in human breast cancer, 
where it has been linked to ErbB receptor-mediated signalling”. Little 
is known about the relationship between deregulated ErbB signalling 
and macropinocytosis; however, it is well known that ligand-induced 
activation of EGFR, amember of the ErbB receptor family, stimulates 
macropinocytosis”. Furthermore, PI3K-AKt signalling, a critical effec- 
tor pathway for RAS-induced macropinocytosis”, and MEK-ERK signal- 
ling have been implicated in ErbB-dependent upregulation of SLC4A7. 
Consistent with these observations, we have found that mutant RAS- 
dependent upregulation of SLC4A7 was abrogated upon treatment 
with inhibitors of PI3K and MEK, indicating the importance of both 
effector pathways in this initial step of mutant RAS-dependent macro- 
pinocytosis (Extended Data Fig. 7j). 

Maintenance of submembranousalkaline pH (pH,,,) has been shownto 
beessential for the actin cytoskeleton dynamics that regulate membrane 
ruffling and macropinocytosis™. To test the extent to which the identified 
roles of V-ATPase and SLC4A7 in RAS-induced macropinocytosis could be 
attributed to effects on pH,,,, we exploited a dual-emission fluorescent 
construct” to ratiometrically measure pH,,,. Our results demonstrate that 
depletion of SLC4A7 or V-ATPase does not lead to decreased pH,,,,, indicat- 
ing that their requirement for mutant RAS-induced macropinocytosis 
is not linked to alterations in pH,,, homeostasis (Extended Data Fig. 7k). 

Collectively, our observations implicate SLC4A7 as an essential 
mediator of RAS-induced macropinocytosis, a process previously 
shown to support tumour growth!. Therefore, we sought to directly 
evaluate the role of SLC4A7 in tumour progression using a xenograft 
mouse model’. A MIA-PaCa-2 stable human pancreatic cancer cell line 
harbouring a doxycycline-inducible short hairpin RNA (shRNA) target- 
ing SLC4A7, which shows decreased macropinocytosis on knockdown 
(Fig. 4i, Extended Data Fig. 71), was implanted into flanks of nude mice. 
When tumours reached an average volume of 50-100 mm’, doxycycline 
was administered to induce SLC4A7 knockdown. After 14 days, tumours 
induced with doxycycline displayed attenuated growth relative to 
control tumours and, insome cases, regression (Fig. 4j). Notably, doxy- 
cycline treatment in control MIA-PaCa-2 cells harbouring scrambled 
shRNA had no effect on tumour progression. Furthermore, using the 
same approach with doxycycline-inducible knockdown of SLC4A7 
in BxPC-3 cells expressing wild-type RAS had no impact on tumour 
growth (Extended Data Fig. 7m, n). These results identify an essential 
role for SLC4A7 in mutant RAS-dependent pancreatic tumour growth. 

This study implicates plasma membrane V-ATPase as a key mediator of 
oncogenic RAS-induced macropinocytosis. Engagement of the bicarbo- 
nate-dependent sAC-PKA signalling axis as the principal mechanism by 


which oncogenic RAS promotes membrane accumulation of V-ATPase may 
enable the coupled regulation of pH homeostasis and metabolic adapta- 
tion in mutant RAS-driven tumours. Plasma membrane V-ATPases have 
been implicated in regulation of tumour cell drug sensitivity and invasive 
capacity*. Thus, inaddition toits rolein macropinocytosis, oncogenic RAS- 
induced translocation of V-ATPase to the plasma membrane might havea 
broader impact on critical fitness features of mutant RAS cells. Moreover, 
selective targeting of plasmamembraneV-ATPase could offer astrategy for 
the development of therapeutics against mutant RAS tumours. 
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Methods 


Reagents and constructs 

TMR-Dextran and FITC-Dextran (70 kDa) were purchased from Fina 
Biosolutions. All chemicals were molecular biology grade. Bafilomycin 
Al, Dynasore, 5-(N-ethyl-N-isopropyl)-amiloride (EIPA), LY294002, 
U0126, KH7, H89 and S0859 were purchased from Cayman Chemi- 
cal. Cholesterol-water soluble reagent was purchased from Sigma 
(cholesterol-methyl-$-cyclodextran). Non-targeting siRNA pool no. 
1 (D-001206-13), ATP6VI1A 3’ UTR-targeting siRNA (sense: 5’-GCA 
AUG GUU UGU UGA GAU AUU-3’), siV1A (MU-017590-00), siVOa3 
(M-012198-01), siKRAS (M-005069-00), siRacl (M-003560-06), siS- 
LC4A7 (M-007586-01), siV1B2 (M-011589-01), siVOal (M-017618-01), 
siV1E1 (M-011590-01) and siVOc (M-017620-02) were purchased from 
GE Dharmacon. A complete list of siRNA sequences can be found in 
Supplementary Table 2. 

pCGT was used as a mammalian expression vector to express 
T7-HRAS(G12V) and T7-KRAS(G12V). pTRIPZ lentiviral inducible shRNA 
plasmid was from GE Dharmacon. peGFP-RAC1(WT) was generated 
as previously described. GFP-RAC1(L61), GFP-RAC1(L61) K-tail and 
R-pre constructs were provided by M. Philips”’. The R-pre construct 
contains a modified sequence of the membrane-targeting domain of 
KRAS linked to red fluorescent protein. 

V1A-Flag construct was cloned from HeLa cDNA into pCMV-3tag-8 
vector backbone using the following primers: fw 5’°-GGAGGACTCGAG 
ACCAGTATGGATTTT TCCAAGCTACCC-3’, rv 5’-ACCACCGGATCCTT 
CAAATCTTCAAGGCTACGGAATGC-3’. VIA-GFP11 construct was cre- 
ated by PCR amplifying GFP11 from peGFP-GFP11-clathrin light chain. 
peGFP-GFP11-Clathrin light chain was a gift from B. Huang (Addgene 
plasmid 70217). The following primers were used: fw 5’-TCATCAGCGG 
CCGCGTCGCCACCATGTCGGGAGGTT-3’, rv 5’-AT TAATGCGGCCGCCT 
ATCCGGATCCGCCTGTAATCCCAGC-3’. The PCR-amplified GFP11 was 
then cloned into the V1A-Flag construct. The reverse primer introduced 
a stop codon before the C-terminal Flag-tag. The first Notl site was 
removed and GFPII was placed into frame with VIA by site-directed 
mutagenesis using the following primers: fw 5’-CGTAGCCTTGAAGA 
TGCCGGCCGCGTCGCCACC-:3, rv 5’-GGTGGCGACGCGGCCGGCATCTT 
CAAGGCTACG-3’. 

Lyn-GFP1-10 construct was created by cloning a Lyn-tail sequence 
into pcDNA3.1-GFP(1-10). pcDNA3.1-GFP(1-10) was a gift from B. Huang 
(Addgene plasmid 70219). The following oligonucleotides were used: 
fw 5’-AGCTTGCCACCATGGGATGTAT TAAATCAAAAAGGAAAGACGGG 
ACAG-3, rv 5’-AATTCTGITCCCGTCTTTCCTTTTTGATT TAATACATCCCA 
TGGTGGCA-3’. 

Lyn-tailed mCherry-SEpHluorin was a gift fromS. Grinstein (Addgene 
plasmid 32002). 

Constitutively active PKA was created by mutating His87 to Gln 
in a GFP-tagged PKA catalytic subunit construct using site-directed 
mutagenesis” according to the manufacturer’s instructions (Quick- 
change, Agilent Technologies). 

pTRIPZ Flag—KRAS(G12V) was constructed by inserting ahuman 
codon optimized Flag-tagged KRAS(G12V) into the unique Agel, Mlu1 
sites of pTRIPZ, which simultaneously removed RFP and the shRNA 
targeting region. 


Cell culture and transfection 

Human cancer cell lines HeLa, CaLu-6, A549, MIA-PaCa-2, Panc-1, DLD- 
1, HCT-116 and BxPC-3 were obtained and originally authenticated by 
short tandem repeat (STR) from the American Type Culture Collection. 
Celllines are routinely authenticated in-house by cell morphology. All 
celllines used tested negative routinely for mycoplasma contamination 
by DAPI staining. The BxPC-3 stable cell line with doxycycline-inducible 
expression of Flag-KRAS(G12V) was generated with lentiviral particles 
in accordance with standard protocols. Cells were transduced with len- 
tiviral particles containing pTRIPZ Flag-KRAS(G12V) and selected with 


puromycin (2 pg mI) for three days. All cells were maintained under 5% 
CO, at 37 °C in either DMEM (HeLa, CaLu-6, A549, MIA-PaCa-2, Panc-1, 
BxPC-3; Invitrogen), RPMI (DLD-1; Invitrogen) or McCoy’s (HCT-116; 
Invitrogen) medium supplemented with 10% FBS (Gibco). Transient 
transfections were performed by using X-tremeGENE 9 reagent (Sigma), 
following the manufacturer’s recommended protocol. Analyses were 
performed 48 h after transfection of VIA and RAS cDNA expression 
constructs and 24 h after transfection of RAC1, PKA and R-pre cDNA 
expression constructs. Transfection of siRNA was performed by using 
Lipofectamine RNAiMAX reagent (Thermo Fisher Scientific), following 
the manufacturer’s recommended protocol. Analyses were performed 
three days after siRNA treatment. 


Experimental treatment conditions 

Treatment conditions were maintained the same throughout each 
experimental assay, as follows: KH7 was used at 25 uM for a 60-min 
pre-incubation period. H89 was used at 15 pM for a 60-min pre-incu- 
bation period. S0859 was used at 50 uM for a 90-min pre-incubation 
period. Cholesterol was used at 10 uM and co-incubated with drug 
treatment or added for 90 min before fixation or dextran uptake in 
siRNA-treated cells. For bicarbonate withdrawal experiments, cells 
were washed in bicarbonate-free DMEM (Sigma, HEPES-buffered) and 
then placed inO mM or 44 mM bicarbonate conditions for a 90-min 
pre-incubation period. Dynasore was used at 80 uM for a10-min pre- 
incubation period. Bafilomycin Al was used at 150 nM fora 60-min pre- 
incubation period. LY294002 and U0126 were used for 36 h at 25 uM and 
10 uM, respectively, starting 6 h after transfection of T7-HRAS(G12V) 
or T7-KRAS(G12V). EIPA was used at 50 uM for a30-min pre-incubation 
period. 


Identification of functional clusters 

The STRING (v.9.0)* database was used to identify known and predicted 
protein-protein interactions between the hits. Only interactions with 
scores above 0.7 are reported here. 


Macropinosome visualization and quantification 
Macropinocytosis assays were performed as previously described”’. 
Images were captured using an Axiovert 200 inverted fluorescent 
microscope (Zeiss). Image analysis and quantification was performed 
as previously described”. 


Immunofluorescence 

Cells were seeded onto glass coverslips. Forty-eight to 72 h after cell 
seeding, cells were serum-starved for 3 h. After serum starvation, cells 
were fixed with 3.7% formaldehyde for 30 min at room temperature. 
The following sequential steps were done at room temperature: cells 
were washed twice with PBS, quenched (50mM NH,Cl in PBS) for 10 
min, permeabilized (0.1% saponin in PBS) for 10 min, blocked (5% goat 
serum in PBS) for 30 min. Primary antibody for VIA (Abnova) was used 
at 1:250 dilution. Primary antibody for Rab7 (Cell Signaling) was used 
at 1:100 dilution. Secondary antibody was used at 1:1,000 dilution. 
Cells were DAPI-treated to stain nuclei and coverslips mounted onto 
slides using DAKO Mounting Media (Agilent). Images were captured 
using LSM510 META Confocal Microscope (Zeiss). For presentation 
of microscopy images in the figures, raw images were imported into 
Image] for brightness and contrast enhancements. Cell outlines were 
delineated by setting the auto threshold (triangle) function on ImageJ 
and manually drawing the cell periphery. 


Colocalization analysis 

Images for Rab7 and VIA colocalization were acquired as described 
above to ensure that no pixel saturation was observed (Extended Data 
Fig. 4a). The same threshold was set for each image across the entire 
experiment. The Image] plugin, JACoP v.2.0”°, was used to calculate 
the Mander’s overlap colocalization coefficient of the V-ATPase with 


Rab7 for each cell analysed. In brief, the raw images were denoised 
using an Image) function (despeckle). Background subtraction was 
performed for quantification of signal within endosomes”. Pixel 
size for background subtraction was determined by Rab7 channel. 
Segmentation was performed to isolate single cells. Thresholding 
was Set to identify V-ATPase pixel intensity within Rab7-positive 
endosomes on a per-cell basis. To control for random colocaliza- 
tion, we employed Costes’ randomization method. The P values in 
Extended Data Fig. 4c, d were >95%, suggesting that colocalization 
was highly probable. Representative images presented in Extended 
Data Fig. 4b were imported into Adobe Photoshop CS and whole- 
image adjustment of brightness was done using the curves function 
to display colocalization. 


Split GFP complementation assay 

Soluble GFP (1-10) was targeted to the plasma membrane by the addi- 
tion of a16 amino acid Lyn tail® to the N terminus. Lyn—-GFP(1-10) and 
V1A-GFP11 were transfected into HeLa HRAS(G12V) cells. The split fluo- 
rescent protein only forms a functional GFP fluorophore if VIA-GFP11 
isin the plasma membrane. Lyn—GFP(1-10) or VIA-GFP11 transfection 
alone does not result in fluorescence. Twenty-four hours after transfec- 
tion, live-cell epifluorescent images were captured using the 488-nm 
laser of aLSMS510 META Confocal Microscope (Zeiss). Z-stack time 
series were captured and processed in Image). 


Submembraneous pH determination 

Determination of submembraneous pH (pH,,,) was performed as 
described”. In brief, cells were plated on glass-bottom dishes and trans- 
fected with the membrane-targeted SEpHluorin-mCherry construct. 
Measurements were acquired of the SEpHluorin/mCherry fluorescence 
emission ratio at the plasma membrane by confocal microscopy in live 
cells. Calibration was performed with K* nigericin buffer as described 
previously”. 


PAK-binding assay 
Cells were treated as indicated and the PAK-binding assay was per- 
formed as previously described. 


Plasma membrane fractionation 

Indicated cell lines were grown to 90% confluency. The plasma mem- 
brane protein extraction kit (BioVision) was used to separate the plasma 
membrane fraction from other cellular membranes according to the 
manufacturer’s recommended protocol. 


Immunoblot analysis 

Lysates were resolved by SDS-PAGE and transferred to nitrocellu- 
lose membranes. Membranes were incubated with vinculin (Sigma, 
1:10,000), ATP6V1A (Abnova, 1:1,000), ATP6VOa3 (Novus; 1:1,000), 
Flag (Sigma, 1:2,000), GFP (Cell Signaling, 1:1,000), T7 (Novagen, 
1:10,000), tubulin (Sigma, 1:10,000), RAC1 (BD Transduction Labo- 
ratories, 1:1,000), AKT (Cell Signaling, 1:1,000), p-AKT (S473) (Cell 
Signaling, 1:500), ERK2 (EMD Millipore, 1:2,000), p-ERK1/2 (Cell Signal- 
ing, 1:1,000), SLC4A7 (Santa Cruz, 1:200) or KRAS (Santa Cruz, 1:500) 
primary antibodies followed by Alexa Fluor 680 goat anti-mouse IgG 
(Life Technologies, 1:10,000) or IRDye 800CW goat anti-rabbit IgG 
(Li-Cor, 1:10,000) secondary antibodies. Blots were analysed using an 
Odyssey Classic imager (Li-Cor). 


Human pancreas specimens 

Samples consisted of 5-um sections that were cut from formalin-fixed, 
paraffin-embedded (FFPE) blocks provided by the Center for Biospeci- 
men Research and Development of the New York University Langone 
Medical Center. Allsamples were anonymized before being transferred 
to the investigator’s laboratory and therefore met exempt human sub- 
ject research criteria. 


FFPEimmunohistochemistry 
Immunohistochemistry was performed as previously described®. 
Primary antibody for V1A was used at 1:150. Slides were examined on 
a Nikon Eclipse 80i microscope. 


Quantitative PCR with reverse transcription 
Extraction and reverse transcription of total RNA from cell lines was 
performed using RNeasy mini kit (QIAGEN) and QuantiTect reverse 
transcription kit (QIAGEN), respectively. SYBR Green PCR Master Mix 
(Thermo Fisher Scientific) was used for amplification, and the samples 
were amplified by atwo-step PCR with reverse transcription (RT-qPCR) 
method and analysed on a Stratagene Mx 3005P using AAC, analysis. 
Expression levels were normalized by RPL19. 
PrimersusedforRT-qPCRwere:SLC4A7-fw5’-GCAAGAAACATTCTGAC 
CCTCA-3’, SLC4A7-rv: 5’-GCTTCCACCACTTCCAT TACCT-3’; KRAS-fw: 
5’-AAGTGTGATTTGCCTTCTAG-3’, KRAS-rv: 5’-ATGTTTTCGAA 
TTTCTCGGACT-3’; RPL19-fw: 5’ GAATGCCAGAGAAGGTCACA-3’ and 
RPL19-rv: 5’ GCTGTGATACATGTGGCGAT-3’. 


Human data generation 

One-hundred and thirty human PDAC tumour (n=75) and normal adja- 
cent pancreatic tissue (2 = 55) mRNA expression profiles generated 
onthe same array (Affymetrix GeneChip Human Genome U133 Plus 
2.0) were downloaded from Gene Expression Omnibus (https://www. 
ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/geo/) (GSE15471* and GSE16515”’). Adjacent normal 
samples clustering with PDAC tumours and PDAC tumour profiles 
clustering with adjacent normal samples and duplicates were discarded 
(as previously described*), for a remainder of n= 74 tissues (n = 50 
PDAC tumour and n=24 normal tissues). Raw data were processed and 
normalized in one batch using a GC-content background correction 
robust multi-array average (RMA) algorithm (GC-RMA), performed in 
R. SLC plots and unpaired Student’s t-test P values were generated in 
GraphPad Prism (GraphPad Software). 


Generation of inducible shSLC4A7 cell lines 

Lentiviral particles were generated in accordance with standard proto- 
cols. For knockdown experiments, cells were transduced with lentiviral 
particles containing pTRIPZ scramble shRNA or SLC4A7 shRNA and 
selected with puromycin (2 pg ml”) for three days. 


Mouse experiments 

All animal work was approved by New York University Langone Medi- 
cal Center Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee (IACUC). 
For xenograft studies, 2 x 10° MIA-PaCa-2 or BxPC-3 cells stable for 
pTRIPZ-scramble shRNA or pTRIPZ-SLC4A7 shRNA (1:1in Matrigel, BD 
Biosciences) were subcutaneously implanted in both flanks of seven- 
week-old female athymic nude mice (NCRNU, Taconic). When tumour 
size reached 50-100 mm’, mice were separated into two groups by 
initial tumour volume (baseline) to allow for similar ranges in initial 
tumour volume. Investigators were blinded once the mice were sepa- 
rated into experimental and control arms by the mice being given a 
coded number. During the experiment, one investigator measured 
the tumour volume and read the coded number to the second investi- 
gator who recorded the data for analysis. Mice were given normal or 
doxycycline feed (1g per kg (body weight)), and feed was replaced every 
two days. Tumour volume was determined using electronic calipers 
to measure length (J), width (w), using the formula (w” x J)/2. Tumour 
volume was measured twice a week. IACUC criteria for maximum allow- 
able tumour size was approximately 1,500 mm? or 1.5 cm in diameter 
(equivalent to 5% of the body weight of a 25 g mouse), which was never 
exceeded in these experiments. On the basis of previous experiments 
using human pancreatic cell lines and xenograft model systems that 
were used in this study, the sample size was deemed sufficiently pow- 
ered to detect a statistically significant and biologically relevant effect. 
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Filipin staining 

Cells were seeded and fixed as per the immunofluorescence protocol. 
Cells were then washed in PBS and stained with filipin (SOO pg mltin 
PBS) for 30 min. Filipin solution was washed off cells three times with 
PBS before mounting on coverslips with DAKO mounting media. Images 
were acquired ona Zeiss Axiovert 200M. Images within an experiment 
were taken at the same exposure. 


Quantification of plasma membrane cholesterol, V-ATPase and 
RAC1 localization 
Analysis was performed ona per-cell basis. For presentation of micros- 
copy images in figures, raw images were imported into Image] for 
brightness and contrast enhancements. Image) was used to quantify 
fluorescence intensities from raw images. For quantification of plasma 
membrane V-ATPase and cholesterol, we used a plasma membrane- 
targeting RFP construct and a quantification approach adapted from 
a previously described method” In brief, regions of interest (ROIs) 
on the plasma membrane and in the cytosol were traced and mean 
fluorescence intensities for each fluorophore were quantified. The 
plasma membrane was defined as the outermost region of the cell in 
which R-pre fluorescent signal was observed. To correct for variations 
in expression levels of R-pre, the fluorescence intensity for R-pre was 
calculated according to the formula R-pre plasma membrane/R-pre 
cytosol (normalized R-pre). The fluorescence ratio of plasmamembrane 
V-ATPase to R-pre was defined as plasma membrane V-ATPase/(nor- 
malized R-pre). A value of lindicates similar plasma membrane signal 
intensity and by extension maximal plasma membrane abundance. A 
value of 0 represents a complete absence in the plasma membrane. 
For quantification of plasma membrane cholesterol and GFP-RAC1 
without the R-pre marker, the following approaches were used. Images 
with free cholesterol staining were processed with the Auto Threshold 
(triangle) function in Image] to delineate the cell outline. On the raw 
images, ROIs were drawn around the entire cell (whole cell, WC cho- 
lesterol) and immediately adjacent to the plasma membrane (cytosol 
cholesterol). Mean fluorescence intensities were determined within 
each ROI and percent plasma membrane cholesterol was calculated 
according to the formula 100 x (WC cholesterol — cytosol cholesterol)/ 
(WC cholesterol). For images with GFP-RAC1, ROIs were drawn around 
the plasma membrane (plasma membrane GFP-RAC1) and immediately 
adjacent to the plasma membrane (cytosol GFP-RACI1). The plasma 
membrane was defined as the outermost region of the cell in which 
fluorescent signal was observed. Mean fluorescence intensities were 
determined at each ROI border and surface GFP-RAC1 was calculated 
according to the formula [(plasma membrane GFP-RACI) - (cytosol 
GFP-RAC1)]/(cytosol GFP-RAC1). Graphs show surface GFP-RAC1 
values relative to control. 


Statistical analysis 

Unless otherwise indicated, data were analysed using GraphPad Prism 
built-in tests (unpaired two-tailed Student’s t-tests). For all graphs, error 
bars indicate mean +s.e.m. for n>3 biological replicates and Pvalues 
are shown in the graphs. Numbers of samples analysed per experiment 
are reported in the respective figure legends. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| V-ATPase is required for RAS-induced 
macropinocytosis. a, Functional clusters within the macropinocytosis screen 
hits defined by STRING analysis (pink, primary screen; red, primary and 
confirmation screen). b, Quantification of TMR-dextran uptake following 
knockdown of the indicated V-ATPase subunits in HeLa HRAS(G12V) cells 
(HV12).c, Immunoblot of VIA expression from whole-cell lysate (vinculin 
loading control). d, Effect of V-ATPase depletion (siV1A) on cholesterol 
localization in Hela HRAS(G12V) cells. Fluorescence micrographs of filipin 
staining (left), membrane labelling with R-pre (a transfected construct 
containing a modified sequence of the membrane targeting domain of KRAS 
linked to RFP, middle), merge of filipin and R-pre with boxed areas enlarged to 
show plasma membrane localization (right), and the quantification of the ratio 
of filipin to R-pre membrane localization (bar graph) in control (siCtl) or V1A- 
knockdown conditions. e, Effect of VIA knockdown on total cholesterol in HeLa 
HRAS(G12V) (left) and KRAS(G12V) (KV12) (right) cells. f, Effect of bafilomycin 


A1(BafAl) and rescue by exogenous cholesterol onthe localization of 
cholesterol and RAC1in HeLa HRAS(G12V) cells. Fluorescence micrographs of 
filipin (top), GFP-RAC1 (bottom) and quantification of relative surface GFP- 
RACI (bar graph). g, Effect of oncogenic RAS and V1A expression on RAC1 
localization. Immunoblots of RAC1and V1A in the plasma membrane fraction 
and whole-cell lysate from HeLa T7-vector control (Ctl) and HRAS(G12V) or 
oncogenic KRAS cell lines with or without V1A knockdown. Images (d, f) and 
immunoblots (c, g) are representative of three biological replicates. Inf, the 
dashed lines delineate the cell and nucleus and data (mean +s.e.m.) represent 
the fraction of cells that display plasma membrane localization of cholesterol. 
Scale bars, 10 um. At least 500 (b, f) and 20 (d) cells were quantified in 
biological replicates (n= 3). Ine, cholesterol quantification is representative of 
four biological replicates. All data are mean +s.e.m. for the indicated sample 
size; unpaired two-tailed Student’s t-test. Gel source data for c, g areshownin 
Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2|See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2| Plasma membrane-localized RAC1is required for RAS- 
induced macropinocytosis. a, b, Effect of VIA expression on RAC1activity. a, 
Immunoblots of RAC1 wild type and RAC1(L61) activity (GST-PBD, pull-down of 
GFP-RAC1-GTP; vinculin loading control) with or without V1A knockdown in 
HeLa HRAS(G12V) cells (Ctl, GFP). b, Immunoblot of endogenous RACL1activity 
(GST-PBD, pull-down of RAC1-GTP; tubulin loading control) in HeLa Ctl and 
HRAS(G12V) cells with or without V1A knockdown. c¢, Effect of V-ATPase 
depletion (siV1A) and rescue by plasma membrane-targeted RACI (GFP- 
RAC1(L61) K-tail) on RAC1(L61) localization and macropinocytosis in HeLa 
HRAS(G12V) cells. Fluorescence micrographs of GFP-RACI1 (top), TMR- 
dextran uptake (bottom) and quantification of TMR-dextran (bar graph). 

d,e, Effect of V-ATPase or RAC1 depletion on macropinocytosis. Quantification 
of TMR-dextran uptake following bafilomycin Al treatment (d) or RAC1 
knockdown (e) inthe absence or presence of exogenous cholesterol in HeLa 


HRAS(G12V) cells. f, Fluorescence micrographs of cholesterol localization 
(filipin, top), GFP-RAC1 localization (middle) and TMR-dextran uptake 
(bottom) in V-ATPase-depleted HeLa KRAS(G12V) cells inthe absence or 
presence of exogenous cholesterol. g, Quantification of TMR-dextran uptake 
in mutant RAS cells with VIA knockdown and rescue by plasma membrane- 
targeted RAC1 (GFP-RAC1(L61) K-tail). Images (c, f) and immunoblots (a, b) are 
representative of three biological replicates. Datainc are mean+s.e.m. 
representing the fraction of cells that display plasma membrane localization of 
GFP-RACI1(L61) or GFP-RAC1(L61) K-tail. In f, the dashed lines delineate the cell 
and nucleus and data are mean +s.e.m. representing the fraction of cells that 
display plasma membrane localization of cholesterol (top) or GFP-RAC1 
(middle). Scale bars, 10 pm. At least 500 (c-g) cells were quantified in each 
biological replicate (n=3); data are mean +s.e.m.; unpaired two-tailed 
Student’s ¢-test. Gel source data for a, bare shown in Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Plasma membrane V-ATPase regulates cholesterol 
distribution and macropinocytosis. a, Fluorescence micrographs of HeLa 
control and HeLa HRAS(G12V) or T7-KRAS(G12V) cells immunostained with 
V1A antibody. b, Validation of VIA antibody for immunofluorescence. 
Fluorescence micrographs of V1A immunostaining of HeLa HRAS(G12V) cells 
transfected with the indicated siRNAs. c, Fluorescence micrographs of VIA 
immunostaining and filipin labelling of HeLa KRAS(G12V) cells transfected 
with the indicated siRNAs. d, Quantification of TMR-dextran uptake in mutant 


VIA 


RAS celllines transfected with siVOa3 in the presence or absence of exogenous 
cholesterol. Images (a-c) are representative of three biological replicates. 
Scale bars, 10 pm. Inb, c, dashed lines delineate the cell and/or nucleus. Datain 
a,c, are mean +s.e.m. representing the fraction of cells that display V1A plasma 
membrane localization. At least 500 (a, c, d) cells were quantified in each 
biological replicate (n=3); data are mean+s.e.m.; unpaired two-tailed 
Student's ¢-test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Plasma membrane V-ATPase feeds into Rab7-positive 
endosomes. a, b, Fluorescence micrographs of HeLa control and HRAS(G12V) 
cells with the indicated treatment showing VIA (green) and Rab7 (red) 
immunostaining. Representative original image used to calculate Mander’s 
overlap coefficient (a) and processed image (b).c, d, Quantification of Rab7 
with V1A colocalization in HeLa cells treated as indicated using Mander’s 
overlap coefficient (M coefficient). e, f, Epifluorescence imaging of self- 
complementing GFP from HeLa HRAS(G12V) cells transfected with VIA-GFP11 
and plasma membrane-targeting Lyn-GFP(1-10). Positive fluorescence 
indicates V1A localization to the plasma membrane. e, Fluorescence 


micrographs of time-lapse imaging. The boxed area of the cell (left) was 
enlarged (four right images) to show plasma membrane V-ATPase being 
internalized over time and forming a vesicle (arrow). Time (ins) isshown on 
each micrograph. f, Fluorescence micrographs of self-complementing GFP 
(left), immunofluorescence of Rab7 (middle) and merge of V1A and Rab7 (right) 
with boxed area enlarged beneath the image to show Rab/7 colocalization with 
plasma membrane-derived V1A. Ina, b, images are representative of three 
biological replicates. For c,d, 25 cells were quantified in each biological 
replicate (n=3); data are mean+s.e.m.; unpaired two-tailed Student’s ¢-test. 
Scale bars, 10 pm. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5| See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | sAC-PKA pathway is necessary for oncogenic 
RAS-induced macropinocytosis. a-g, Effect of sAC (KH7) or PKA (H89) 
inhibition on membrane cholesterol, RAC1lactivation and RAC1 localization. 

a, Fluorescence micrographs of HeLa HRAS(G12V) cells in indicated treatments 
with filipin labelling (top), membrane labelling with R-pre (middle), and merge 
of filipin and R-pre fluorescence micrographs with boxed areas enlarged 
beneath the image to show plasma membrane localization (bottom). 

b, Quantification of the ratio of filipin to R-pre membrane localization with the 
indicated treatments in HeLa HRAS(G12V) cells. c, Immunoblot of endogenous 
RAC1activity (GST-PBD, pull-down of RACI-GTP; tubulin loading control) in 
HeLa control and HRAS(G12V) cells treated as indicated. d, Immunoblot of 
endogenous RAC1in the plasma membrane fraction and whole-cell lysatein 


HeLa control and HRAS(G12V) cells treated as indicated. e, Fluorescence 
micrographs of cholesterol (filipin) distribution in HeLa control cells with 
indicated treatments. f, Quantification of plasmamembrane cholesterol in 
HeLa control cells with the indicated treatments. g, Fluorescence micrographs 
of cholesterol (filipin) distribution in BxPC-3 cells in the absence or presence of 
ectopically expressed KRAS(G12V) treated as indicated. g, Data are 

mean +s.e.m. representing the fraction of cells that display cholesterol plasma 
membrane localization. Images (a, e, g) and immunoblots (c,d) are 
representative of three biological replicates. Scale bars, 10 pm. At least 20 (b), 
50 (f) and 500 (g) cells were quantified in each biological replicate (n=3); data 
are mean +s.e.m.; unpaired two-tailed Student’s t-test. Gel source data forc,d 
are shown in Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | PKA activation rescues RAS-induced d, Fluorescence micrographs of VIA immunostaining and filipin labelling 
macropinocytosis from sAC inhibition. a, b, Effect of sACinhibition(KH7)and —_ following indicated treatments. e, Effect of KRAS inhibition (siKRAS) and 
rescue (KH7+CA-PKA) on macropinocytosis, V-ATPase localization and rescue (SiKRAS + CA-PKA) on macropinocytosis by quantification of TMR- 
cholesterol distribution in HeLa HRAS(G12V) cells. a, Quantification of TMR- dextran uptake in mutant RAS cell lines. Images inb, d are representative of 
dextran uptake following indicated treatments. b, Fluorescence micrographs three biological replicates. In b, d, dashed lines delineate the cell and nucleus; 
of V1Aimmunostaining and filipin labelling following indicated treatments. data are mean+s.e.m. representing the fraction of cells that display VIA plasma 
c,d, Effect of sAC inhibition (KH7), plasma membrane V-ATPase inhibition membrane localization. Scale bars, 10 pm. At least 500 cells (a,c, e) were 
(siVOa3), and rescue (KH7 + CA-PKA + siVOa3) on macropinocytosis, V-ATPase quantified in each biological replicate (n=3); data are mean+s.e.m.; unpaired 
localization and cholesterol distribution in HeLa HRAS(G12V) cells. two-tailed Student’s test. 


c, Quantification of TMR-dextran uptake following indicated treatments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7| The SLC4 family is required for PKA-dependent, 
RAS-induced macropinocytosis. a, Quantification of TMR-dextran uptake 
inthe absence (bicarbonate-free) or presence (bicarbonate) of extracellular 
bicarbonate in mutant RAS cells. b, Fluorescence micrographs of VIA 
immunostaining following treatment of mutant RAS cells with vehicle or pan- 
SLC4 inhibitor (SO859). c, Fluorescence micrographs of HeLa HRAS(G12V) cells 
inindicated treatments with V1A immunostaining (top), membrane labelling 
with R-pre (middle), and merge of VIA and R-pre fluorescence micrographs 
with boxed areas enlarged beneath the image to show plasma membrane 
localization (bottom). d, Quantification of the ratio of VIA to R-pre membrane 
localization with the indicated treatments in HeLa HRAS(G12V) cells frome. 
e, f, Effect of SLC4 inhibition (SO0859) and rescue (SO859 + CA-PKA) in HeLa 
HRAS(G12V) cells. e, Fluorescence micrographs of V1A immunostaining and 
filipin labelling following indicated treatments. Dashed lines delineate the 
cell and nucleus. f, Quantification of TMR-dextran uptake. g, Fluorescence 
micrographs of cholesterol (filipin) distribution in BxPC-3 cells inthe absence 
or presence of ectopically expressed KRAS(G12V) treated with SLC4 family 
inhibitor (SO859).h, mRNA levels of SLC4A7 expressionin HeLa control, 
HRAS(G12V) or KRAS(G12V) cells. i, mRNA levels of SLC4A7 expression 
following KRAS knockdown in MIA-PaCa-2 cells. j, Effect of PI3K (LY294002, 
left) or MEK (U0126, right) inhibition on SLC4A7 expression in HeLa control 


and HRAS(G12V) cells. Immunoblots of SLC4A7 expression from whole-cell 
lysate (vinculin loading control). p-AKT (left) and p-ERK (right) immunoblots 
show inhibition of pathways by the indicated treatments. k, Effect of PKA (H89), 
NHE (EIPA), SLC4A7 (siSLC4A7) and VIA (siV1A) inhibition on submembranous 
pH (pH,,,) in HeLa HRAS(G12V) cells transfected with SEpHluorin-mCherry 
construct (genetically encoded ratiometric pH probe that is targeted tothe 
inner leaflet of the plasma membrane). Calibration curve of SEpHluorin— 
mCherry (line graph) was performed with K’ nigericin buffer. Quantification of 
submembranous pH with H89 and EIPA treatment (bar graph, middle) or with 
knockdown of SLC4A7 and VIA (bar graph, right). I, Immunoblot of SLC4A7 
(vinculin loading control) in MIA-PaCa2 cells with doxycycline-inducible 
SLC4A7 depletion. m, n, Effect of doxycycline-inducible SLC4A7 depletionin 
BxPC-3 cells ontumour growth. m, Immunoblot of SLC4A7 expression from 
whoe-cell lysate (vinculin loading control).n, Waterfall plots of xenografts 
treated as shown relative to baseline. Each bar represents a tumour. Images (b, 
c,e, g), immunoblots (j, 1, m), and mRNA levels (h, i) are representative of three 
biological replicates. b,e, g, Dataare mean +s.e.m. representing the fraction 
of cells that display V1A (b, e) or cholesterol (g) plasma membrane localization. 
Scale bars, 10 pm. At least 20 (d) and 500 (a, b, e-g) cells were quantified in 
each biological replicate (n=3); dataare mean +s.e.m.; unpaired two-tailed 
Student’s t-test. Gel source data forj, I, mare shown in Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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R: A language and environment for statistical computing. Macropinocytic Index was 
determined using ImageJ (ver. 1.50i). The ImageJ plugin, JACoP v2.033, was used to calculate 
the Mander’s overlap colocalization coefficient of the v-ATPase with Rab7 for each cell 
analyzed. 
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Describe the antibodies used and how they were validated ATP6V1A: Abnova, HO0000523-M02, clone 4F5. Validation, human: see ED1c (immunoblot); 


for use in the system under study (i.e. assay and species). 


10. Eukaryotic cell lines 
a. State the source of each eukaryotic cell line used. 


b. Describe the method of cell line authentication used. 


c. Report whether the cell lines were tested for 
mycoplasma contamination. 


d. If any of the cell lines used are listed in the database 
of commonly misidentified cell lines maintained by 
ICLAC, provide a scientific rationale for their use. 


ED3b (IF). 

ATP6VOa3: Novus, nbp1-89333. Validation, human: in-house; siATP6VOa3 as shown in 
manuscript. Knockdown was tested by IB nbp1-89333. 

SLC4A7: Santa Cruz, sc-99633, L-15, Lot K1815. Validation immunoblotting, human: see4d. 
Vinculin: Sigma, V9264, clone hVIN-1. Validation: Used by hundreds of references as a loading 
control. 

FLAG: Sigma, F3165, clone M2. Validation: see 4d, detectable only upon expression of Flag- 
KV12. 

GFP: Cell Signaling, 2956, clone D5.1. Validated by ectopic expression of GFP-Rac1 in western 
blot. 

T7: Novagen (Millipore), 69522. Validation: see ED7j, detectable only upon expression of T7- 
HV12. 

Tubulin: Sigma, T5168, clone B-5-1-2. Validation: Used by hundreds of references as a loading 
control. 

Raci1: BD Transduction Laboratories, BD610650, clone 102/Rac1. Validation: in-house, 
published in Nimnual AS, etal 2008 Small GTPases. 

AKT: Cell Signaling, 2920, Clone 40D4. Validation: Cell Signaling by blocking peptide and 
recombinant protein. 

pAKT(S473): Cell Signaling, 4051 clone 587F11. Validation: immunoblotting, human: see ED7j, 
inhibition by LY294002. 

ERK2: EMD Millipore, 05-157, clone 1B3B9. Validation: immunoblotting, human: see ED7j, 
inhibition by U0126 (Dual IR channels with p-ERK on LiCor). 

pERK1/2: Cell Signaling, 4370, clone D13.14.4E. Validation: immunoblotting, human: see ED7j, 
inhibition by U0126. 

KRas: Santa Cruz, sc-30, clone F234. Validation: immunoblotting, human: see 4f. 

Rab7: Cell Signaling, 9367S, clone D95F2. Validation: Sapmaz, A, etal. 2019 Nature Comm 10: 
use siRab7, detect loss by IB using Cell Signaling 9367. 


Human cancer cell lines HeLa, CaLu-6, A549, MIA-PaCa-2, Panc-1, DLD-1, HCT-116, and 
BxPC-3 were obtained from the American Type Culture Collection (Manassas, VA). 


Cell lines are routinely authenticated in-house by cell morphology. 


All cell lines used tested negative routinely for mycoplasma contamination by DAPI staining. 


No commonly misidentified cell lines were used. 
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11. Description of research animals 


Provide all relevant details on animals and/or 
animal-derived materials used in the study. 


7 week old female homozygous NCr nude mice were used for animal studies. 
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12. Description of human research participants 


Describe the covariate-relevant population 
characteristics of the human research participants. 


Study did not involve human research participants. 
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The most frequently mutated oncogene in cancer is KRAS, which uses alternative 
fourth exons to generate two gene products (KRAS4A and KRAS4B) that differ only in 
their C-terminal membrane-targeting region’. Because oncogenic mutations occur in 
exons 2 or 3, two constitutively active KRAS proteins—each capable of transforming 


cells—are encoded when KRAS is activated by mutation”. No functional distinctions 
among the splice variants have so far been established. Oncogenic KRAS alters the 
metabolism of tumour cells? in several ways, including increased glucose uptake and 
glycolysis even in the presence of abundant oxygen‘ (the Warburg effect). Whereas 
these metabolic effects of oncogenic KRAS have been explained by transcriptional 
upregulation of glucose transporters and glycolytic enzymes’ *, it is not known 
whether there is direct regulation of metabolic enzymes. Here we report a direct, 
GTP-dependent interaction between KRAS4A and hexokinase 1 (HK]) that alters the 
activity of the kinase, and thereby establish that HK1 is an effector of KRAS4A. This 
interaction is unique to KRAS4A because the palmitoylation—depalmitoylation cycle 
of this RAS isoform enables colocalization with HK1 on the outer mitochondrial 
membrane. The expression of KRAS4A in cancer may drive unique metabolic 
vulnerabilities that can be exploited therapeutically. 


We used affinity purification and mass spectrometry to analyse 
the proteins that interact with NRAS (Supplementary Table 1). This 
analysis identified HK1 (the ubiquitously expressed isozyme that 
initiates glucose metabolism); all three isoforms of the mitochon- 
drial voltage-dependent anion channel (VDAC), which form com- 
plexes with HK1 on the outer mitochondrial membrane (OMM)°; and 
the ADP/ATP translocase 1 of the inner mitochondrial membrane, 
which associates with VDACs’. Co-immunoprecipitation of Flag- 
tagged NRAS and endogenous HKI validated the interaction and 
revealed that it depends on GTP (Fig. 1a). Notably, the ability of HK1 
to co-immunoprecipitate with RAS proteins depended on the RAS 
isoform: KRAS4A > NRAS > HRAS > KRAS4B. Hexokinase 2 (HK2) has 
73% sequence identity with HK1, shares all structural features, and is 
expressed in many cancer cells®. HK2 associated only with KRAS4A 
(Extended Data Fig. 1). Reciprocal co-immunoprecipitations that pulled 
down GFP-tagged HK1 or HK2 revealed exquisite isoform specificity, 
with affinity capture of only KRAS4A (Fig. 1b). The human colorectal 
cancer cell lines HT55 and GPSd both express relatively high levels of 
KRAS4A, but only GPSd cells contain an oncogenic KRAS mutation. 
Endogenous HK1co-immunoprecipitated with endogenous RAS in 
lysates of GP5d but not HTSS cells (Fig. 1c). 

Differential trafficking of RAS proteins is driven by post-transla- 
tional modifications that include palmitoylation, which among the 
KRAS splice variants is unique to KRAS4A. Palmitoylation of KRAS4A 
on cysteine 180 in the C-terminal membrane-targeting region is 
required for efficient association with the plasma membrane’. Because 
palmitoylation is reversible and short-lived’, palmitoylated RAS 


proteins continuously cycle between membrane compartments”. 
Whereas a C186S mutation of Flag-tagged KRAS4A, which blocks pre- 
nylation and therefore all membrane association, completely blocked 
associations with haemagglutinin (HA)-tagged HK1 and HK2, a C180S 
mutation that blocks palmitoylation enhanced the associations 
(Fig. 2a). A similar result was obtained for endogenous HK1 and HK2 
(Extended Data Fig. 2). Inhibition of palmitoylation with 2-bromopal- 
mitate (2-BP)" enhanced the association of endogenous RAS with HK1 
(Fig. 2b). Thus, whereas prenylation was required for the interaction 
of KRAS4A with hexokinases, palmitoylation—which drives efficient 
association with the plasma membrane-negatively regulated the 
interaction. 


KRAS4A and HK 1 interact on mitochondria 


Because HK1 and HK2are targeted to the OMM”, our data suggest that 
depalmitoylated KRAS4A may have affinity for the OMM, which would 
thereby support the association between KRAS4A and hexokinases. To 
test this hypothesis, we co-expressed mCherry-tagged KRAS4A(G12V), 
with or without mutation of cysteine 180 to serine (C180S) to eliminate 
palmitoylation, with GFP that was targeted to the OMM by extension 
with the mitochondrial targeting sequence of HK1 (amino acids 1-16). 
Whereas mCherry-KRAS4A(G12V) was predominantly observed on 
the plasma membrane, and toa lesser degree on intracellular vesicles, 
mCherry-KRAS4A(G12V/C180S) colocalized with mitochondrially tar- 
geted GFP onthe OMM (Extended Data Fig. 3a, b). By contrast, although 
depalmitoylated NRAS also accumulated on endomembranes’, these 
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Fig. 1| KRAS4A binds to HK1 and HK2inaGTP- and prenylation-dependent 
manner. a, The indicated Flag-tagged RAS constructs (with or without G12V 
mutations) were expressed in HeLa cells and immunoprecipitated (IP) with 
anti-Flag beads. Blots were probed for endogenous HK1. Flag—-RAC1(Q61L) 
served as the negative control. WT, wild type. Data are representative of four 
independent experiments (n=4). b, GFP-tagged HK1 or HK2 were co-expressed 
with the indicated Flag-tagged RAS constructs, immunoprecipitated with anti- 
GFP beads, and the blots were probed with anti-Flag antibody. KRAS4A(G12V/ 
C186S) is not prenylated and therefore cannot associate with membranes 
(n=3).1g LC, immunoglobulin light chain. c, Co-immunoprecipitation of 
endogenous HK1 with endogenous KRAS4A (captured by the monoclonal 
antibody Y13-259) in colorectal tumour cells with oncogenic KRAS (GPSd) but 
not those with wild-type KRAS (HT55). IB, immunoblotting. 


did not include the OMM (Extended Data Fig. 3c). Super-resolution 
immunofluorescence microscopy confirmed colocalization of palmi- 
toylation-deficient KRAS4A and HK1on the OMM (Fig. 2c). KRAS4B did 
not colocalize with HK1 on the OMM (Extended Data Fig. 3d). HCT-15 
cells are KRAS-mutant colorectal cancer cells that express KRAS4A 
at relatively high levels. We detected endogenous KRAS4A on mito- 
chondria that were rapidly isolated from these cells (Extended Data 
Fig. 3e), and the mitochondria-associated pool increased by 63% when 
cells were pre-treated with 2-BP. Thus, endogenous depalmitoylated 
KRAS4A colocalizes with HK1 on the OMM. 

To determine whether the interaction between KRAS4A and HK1 
is direct, we used a fully recombinant system. Bacterially expressed 
KRAS4A was affinity captured by the RAS-binding domain (RBD) of RAF1 
or HK1, each of which was fused to glutathione S-transferase (GST), but 
not by GST alone (Fig. 3a). Notably, the interaction was observed only 
when KRAS4A was loaded with GTP. The GTP dependence suggests that 
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Fig. 2|Depalmitoylated KRAS4A interacts with HK1 on the OMM. a, HA- 
tagged HK1 or HK2 were co-expressed in HEK293 cells with the indicated Flag- 
tagged KRAS4A constructs. KRAS was immunoprecipitated with anti-Flag 
beads and analysed by immunoblot probed with anti-HA and anti-Flag 
antibodies (n =3).b, GFP-tagged HK1 was expressed in HCT-116 cells treated 
with vehicle, 25 1M 2-BP or 20 uM farnesyl transferase inhibitor (FTI). HK1-GFP 
was immunoprecipitated and the blots were probed with an anti-pan-RAS 
antibody (n=2).c, U2OS cells expressing Flag-tagged KRAS4A(G12V/C180S) 
and HK1-GFP were treated with MitoTracker, fixed, stained for Flag and GFP 
and imaged by super-resolution stochastic optical reconstruction microscopy 
(STORM). Asterisk indicates an untransfected cell; arrow indicates 
colocalization of KRAS4A and HK1onthe OMM. Mito, mitochondria. The image 
is representative of n=5 independent experiments. Scale bars, 5m (top);1 1m 
(bottom). 


the G domain of KRAS4A interacts with HK1. Given that the G domains 
of all four RAS proteins are nearly identical, we hypothesized that 
without membrane targeting there should be no isoform specific- 
ity. Indeed, in anin vitro assay driven by mass action, recombinant, 
non-prenylated KRAS4B—but not RAC2—behaved like KRAS4A and 
interacted with GST-tagged HK1in a GTP-dependent manner (Fig. 3b). 
The GTP-dependent, direct protein-protein interaction suggests 
that HK1 contains a structural analogue of an RBD. Examination of 
published HK1 structures revealed a surface-exposed helix-loop- 
sheet motif that is characteristic of RBDs® (Extended Data Fig. 4). 
We expressed the isolated putative RBD region (HK1 amino acids 
76-206) extended with the HK1 mitochondrial targeting sequence 
and tagged with HA and found that it was as effective at pulling down 
KRAS4A(G12V) as the N-terminal kinase domain of HK1 (Fig. 3c). 
These data suggest that the region of HK1 that comprises amino 
acids 76-206 functions as an RBD. 

The binding affinities of RBDs for RAS vary widely”. The two-dimen- 
sional surface of the mitochondrion might promote the interaction 
of KRAS4A with HK1 even if the affinity is relatively weak. To confirm 
this model, we artificially targeted KRAS4B and HRAS (constitutively 
bound to GTP) to the OMM by extending them at their N termini with 
the mitochondrial targeting sequence of HK1. Whereas HK1co-immu- 
noprecipitated with neither Flag-KRAS4B(G12V) nor Flag-HRAS(G12V), 
a robust association was detected between HK1 and both mitochon- 
drially targeted Flag-KRAS4B(G12V) and Flag-HRAS(G12V) (Fig. 3d). 
By contrast, GTP-loaded RAC1(Q61L) that was targeted to the OMM in 
the same way did not associate with HK1. Conversely, removing the 
mitochondrial targeting sequence from HK1 diminished its ability 
to interact with KRAS4A (Extended Data Fig. 3d). Thus, the isoform 
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Fig. 3 | The interaction between KRAS4A and HK Lis direct, dependent on 
GTP, mediated by an RBD-like region of HK1 and requires OMM localization. 
a, Recombinant KRAS4A was loaded with GDP or GTPyS and then incubated 
with GST alone, the GST-tagged RBD of RAF1(GST-RAF1-RBD) or GST-tagged 
HK1(GST-HK1). Affinity capture was assessed by immunoblot for RAS. GST 
loading is shown by a Coomassie-stained gel (n =3).b, Recombinant KRAS4A, 
KRAS4B and RAC2 were loaded with GTPyS and then incubated with GST fused 
to the GTPase binding domain (GBD) of PAK1(GST-PAK1-GBD), GST-RAF1-RBD 
or GST-HK1. Affinity capture was assessed by immunoblot for RAS or RAC2 


specificity of the interaction with regard to KRAS4A is driven by its 
membrane-targeting sequence, which permits colocalization with 
HK1onthe OMM. 


KRAS4A blocks allosteric inhibition of HK1 


To determine whether KRAS4A directly affects the enzymatic activity 
of HK1, we studied recombinant, GST-tagged enzymes associated with 
glutathione-agarose beads (to mimic the OMM andallow multimeriza- 
tion)“. Neither recombinant, GTP-loaded KRAS4A nor RAC2 affected 
the kinetics of full-length HK1 (Extended Data Fig. 5a). Both HK1 and 
HK2 consist of two tandem kinase domains. Whereas both domains are 
catalyticin HK2®, only the C-terminal domain of HK1 can phosphoryl- 
ate glucose. The HK1 N-terminal domain provides allosteric feedback 
inhibition by the product of the reaction, glucose-6-phosphate”. As 
expected, 2-deoxyglucose (2-DG) slowed the reaction (Fig. 4a-c). 2-DG 
is bothacompetitive and anon-competitive inhibitor of HK1: aside from 
directly competing with glucose it is also converted by hexokinases to 
2-deoxyglucose-6-phosphate, which cannot be further metabolized and 
therefore accumulates and acts as an analogue of glucose-6-phosphate 
to mediate allosteric feedback inhibition’®. Whereas recombinant RAC2 
had no effect on the 2-DG-inhibited reaction, recombinant KRAS4A 
partially reversed 2-DG-mediated inhibition (Fig. 4a). By contrast, 
KRAS4A did not reverse 2-DG-mediated inhibition of either the isolated 
C-terminal kinase domain of HK1 (Fig. 4b) or full-length HK2 (Fig. 4c), 
which suggests that the action of KRAS4A on full-length HK1is through 
the allosteric site. Consistent with this interpretation, KRAS4A restored 
the velocity of enzyme-catalysed reaction at infinite concentration of 
substrate (V,,,,,) that was diminished by 2-DG, but had relatively little 
effect on the Michaelis constant (K,,) (Extended Data Fig. 5b). The miti- 
gating effect of KRAS4A on the allosteric inhibition induced by 2-DG 
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(n=2).c, The HA-tagged N-terminal domain of HK1or the isolated putative RBD 
(amino acids 76-206) extended with the mitochondrial targeting sequence of 
HK1, were expressed with Flag-tagged KRAS4A(G12V) or RAC1(Q61L) and Flag 
immunoprecipitates were blotted as indicated (n=3).d, HA-tagged HK1 was 
co-expressed in HEK293 cells with Flag-tagged KRAS4A(G12V) or 
KRAS4B(G12V), HRAS(G12V) or RAC1(Q61L), with or without N-terminal 
extension with the mitochondrial targeting sequence of HK1 (Mito). The Flag- 
tagged GTPases were immunoprecipitated and binding to HK1 was assessed 
with anti-HA antibody. n=4. 


demonstrates that the direct protein-protein interaction between 
KRAS4A and HK1 has a functional consequence. 


KRAS4A enhances glycolytic flux 


To correlate these in vitro results with cellular glucose metabolism, 
we expressed oncogenic forms of the KRAS splice variants in HEK293 
cells. As expected, both oncogenic KRAS4A and KRAS4B enhanced the 
glucose consumption of these cells; however, when expressed at similar 
levels, KRAS4A had twice the effect of KRAS4B (Fig. 4d). When HK1, but 
not HK2, was silenced, this differential was lost, which suggests that the 
mechanism by which KRAS4A exceeds KRAS4B in promoting glucose 
consumption requires HK1. This result was confirmed by metabolic 
analysis of Flp-In T-REx 293 cells that were induced with doxycycline 
to express equivalent levels of KRAS4A(G12V), KRAS4A(G12V/C180S) 
or KRAS4B(G12V). Both glucose consumption (Extended Data Fig. 6a) 
and basal extracellular acidification rate (ECAR) (Extended Data Fig. 6b) 
were increased in cells that expressed KRAS4A(G12V) relative to those 
that expressed KRAS4B(G12V). Notably, the palmitoylation-deficient 
mutant KRAS4A(G12V/C180S) was more potent than KRAS4A(G12V), 
which indicates that there is an association between localization to 
the OMM and enhanced glucose consumption. Whereas KRAS4A and 
KRAS4B were equivalent in inducing phosphorylation of MEK, ERK and 
AKT, KRAS4A(G12V/C180S) was less effective (Extended Data Fig. 6c, 
d). Moreover, none of the KRAS proteins increased the levels of HK1 
and HK2. Thus, increased glucose metabolism was dissociated in this 
system from KRAS signalling down the MAPK and PI3K pathways and 
from transcriptional activation of hexokinases. 

We performed the converse experiments by targeting the 4A exon 
of KRAS with CRISPR-Cas9 in two human tumour cell lines that con- 
tain oncogenic KRAS mutations: A549 (lung) and SUIT2 (pancreas). In 
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Fig. 4| KRAS4A increases HK1 activity in vitro and in vivo. a—c, Activity of 
recombinant full-length HK1 (a), the C-terminal kinase domain of HK1 (b) or 
full-length HK2 (c). Reaction velocities are plotted (mean+s.e.m.) asa function 
of glucose concentration. Velocities with and without 2-DG (20 mM) are shown, 
with or without the addition of recombinant, GTP-loaded RAC2 or KRAS4A. 
Plots combine independent assays (n=4 (a); n=3(b,c)).d, Wild-type (n=6), 
HK1-deficient (AHK1;n =4) or HK2-deficient (AHK2; n=4) HEK293 cells were 
transfected with Flag-tagged GFP, KRAS4B(G12V) or KRAS4A(G12V), and the 
glucose consumption over 24 h(mean+s.e.m.) was determined. The 


both cases, disrupting exon 4A reduced glucose consumption (Fig. 4e, 
Extended Data Fig. 7a), lactate secretion (Extended Data Fig. 7b) and 
ECAR (Extended Data Fig. 8). Glucose consumption was restored by 
forced expression of KRAS4A (Extended Data Fig. 7a). To determine 
whether these results reflect alterations in glycolytic flux, we labelled 
glucose with the “C stable isotope, and found that disruption of 
exon 4A diminished the conversion of glucose into lactate (Fig. 4f, 
Extended Data Fig. 7c). In addition, cells in which the 4A exon was dis- 
rupted (KRAS4A”) were more sensitive to growth inhibition by 2-DG 
than were KRAS4A™* cells in both A549 and SUIT2 cell lines (Extended 
Data Fig. 7d, e)—consistent with diminished glycolytic capacity. We 
measured the uptake of glucose by cells in vivo using “F-deoxyglucose 
positron emission tomography (°F-FDG-PET) in xenograft tumours that 
were generated with SUIT2 (Extended Data Fig. 7f) or A549 (Extended 
Data Fig. 7g) cells with the genotypes KRAS4A* or KRAS4A7. Tumours 
that expressed KRAS4A (KRAS4A“") took up glucose at a faster rate per 
unit volume than did KRAS4A~ tumours. 

Because the regulation of HK1 by KRAS4A appears to be stoichio- 
metric (asis the case for all RAS effectors”) we sought to determine the 
relative abundance of KRAS4A and HK1. Using quantitative immuno- 
blotting, we determined that A549 and HCT-15 cells contain on average 
7x 10° and 2x 10° molecules of KRAS, and 2 x 10° and 1.5 x 10° molecules 
of HK1, respectively (Extended Data Fig. 9). Given that the KRAS4A 
variant makes up 15-50% of KRAS expression! and HK] functions as 
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Sars“ — 
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immunoblot shows relative expression. e, Glucose consumption 

(mean +s.e.m.) of parental A549 (n=5) and SUIT2 (n=3) human cancer cells and 
those in which exon 4A of KRAS was disrupted with CRISPR-Cas9 (sgExon 4A). 
The immunoblot ine shows the absence of KRAS4A. f, Incorporation of the °C 
label from glucose into lactate (mean +s.e.m.) over 15 minin SUIT2 cells with or 
without exon 4A of KRAS (n=3). Significance in d-f was determined by two- 
sided Student’s ¢-test (paired ind, e; unpaired inf). Growth rates of the two 
genotypes were equal over the 24-hassessment. 


a homodimer, we conclude that there is sufficient KRAS4A in these 
cells to have a physiologically meaningful effect on catalytic activity. 


Discussion 


An effector of asmall GTPase such as RAS must meet three require- 
ments: binding must (1) be direct; (2) occur only with the GTP-bound 
form; and (3) alter the activity of the effector. Our data demonstrate that 
HK1 meets these requirements and is therefore an effector of KRAS4A. 
HK1is unique in two ways: first, itis an effector of a GTPase that is alsoa 
metabolic enzyme; and second, it discriminates between the two KRAS 
splice variants. Although—like all effector interactions—binding takes 
place through the G domain of KRAS4A, it is the distinct subcellular 
trafficking of KRAS4A and KRAS4B that establishes the differential 
engagement. We and others have previously reported that RAS signal- 
ling is compartmentalized by subcellular trafficking’* °°. KRAS4A signal- 
ling to HK1 onthe OMM is another clear example of this phenomenon. 

The metabolic rewiring of humantumours by oncogenic KRAS is prob- 
ably aconsequence of many factors, which include increased expression 
of transporters and enzymes®, Our data suggest that direct regulation 
of HK1 by KRAS4A represents an additional mechanism. In support of 
this model (Extended Data Fig. 10), whereas maximal MAPK signalling 
does not correlate with KRAS expression, the ability of oncogenic KRAS 
to upregulate glycolysis depends on the copy number of mutant KRAS. 
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Distinct roles in metabolism may be among the reasons for the per- 
sistence of alternative KRAS splicing throughout vertebrate evolution. 
Preferential expression of KRAS4A in the gastrointestinal tract”? may 
be due tothe specific metabolic requirements of these tissues. HK1 and 
phosphofructokinase have been shown to be the glycolytic enzymes 
that control flux through the glycolytic pathway”, which suggests that 
direct regulation of HK1 by KRAS4A would have a substantial effect. 
Moreover, because one of the desired outcomes of metabolic rewiring 
from the standpoint of sustaining rapid tumour growth is diverting 
glucose into the pentose phosphate pathway”, HK1is an ideal regula- 
tory node. Metabolic reprogramming that is mediated by KRAS has long 
been seen as a potential vulnerability in cancer, and both HK1 and HK2 
inhibitors have been investigated inthis regard”. Our findings suggest 
that efforts along these lines may prove most effective in tumours that 
express relatively high levels of KRAS4A, and that a better understand- 
ing of the regulation of KRAS splicing and KRAS4A palmitoylation may 
reveal new modes of therapy. 
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Methods 


Data reporting 

No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized and the investigators were not 
blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 


Celllines, culture and transfection 

The cell lines A549, COS1, HCT-15, HCT-116, HEK293, HeLa, SUIT2 and 
U20S were from ATCC, which validated each line by short tandem 
repeat profiling. Flp-In T-REx293 cells were from Thermo Fisher Sci- 
entific and were validated by successful insertion of a gene of interest 
upon ectopic expression of Flp recombinase. KRAS4A“ A549 and SUIT2 
cells were generated by introducing an indel into KRAS exon 4A with 
CRISPR-Cas9, and HK1- and HK2-deficient HEK293 cells were generated 
by targeting the second and third exons of HK1 and Hk2, respectively, 
with the same strategy. All cell lines were maintained in Dulbecco’s 
modified Eagle medium (DMEM), except for HCT-15 cells, which were 
grownin RPMI medium. All media were supplemented with 10% FBS and 
1x penicillin and streptomycin. Transgene expression was induced in 
Flp-In T-REx 293 cells with 0.75 mg mI treatment with doxycycline for 
24h. Serum starving was performed with medium containing 0.1-1.0% 
FBS. All cell lines were transfected with Lipofectamine 3000 reagent 
(Thermo Fisher Scientific) according to the manufacturer’s protocol. 


Recombinant proteins 

All GST-tagged proteins (full-length HK1, C-terminal HK1, full-length 
HK2, PAK1-GBD, RAFI-RBD and free GST) and 6xHis-tagged RAC2 
were produced in the BL21 strain of Escherichia coli and purified in 
HEPES buffer (20 mM HEPES, pH 7.3, 150 mM NaCl, 5 mM MgCl, and 
0.2% TritonX-100). HK1 proteins were induced with 0.75 mM IPTG at 
18 °C for 24 h; all other constructs were induced at 37 °C for 3 h. E. coli 
were lysed in HEPES buffer containing 2% TritonX-100 by sonication, 
and GST-tagged proteins were isolated from clarified lysate using glu- 
tathione-agarose beads (Sigma-Aldrich). Recombinant RAS proteins 
were provided by W. Gillette. For GDP- and GTP-loading experiments, 
RAS proteins were incubated at 4 °C in HEPES buffer supplemented 
with 10 mM EDTA and a10-molar excess (with respect to RAS) of GDP 
or GTPyS (Sigma-Aldrich) for 15 min to dissociate bound nucleotide. 
Then, 1M MgCl, was added to the solution and it was incubated for 
30 min at 4 °C to allow the rebinding of nucleotides. 


Immunoprecipitation, in vitro binding and western blotting 
Cells were lysed in co-immunoprecipitation buffer (50 mM Tris, pH 7.5, 
150 mM NaCl, 10 mM NaF, 1mM EDTA and 1% NP40) supplemented with 
1x protease inhibitor tablet (Roche) and 1 x PhosStop tablet (Sigma- 
Aldrich). Immunoprecipitation was performed in cleared cellular lysate 
using anti-Flag- (Sigma-Aldrich), anti-GFP- (MBL Life Science) or Y13-259 
anti-RAS- (Sigma-Aldrich) conjugated agarose beads for 1-3 h at 4 °C. 
For in vitro binding assays, 0.5 pg of GST-tagged bait proteins bound to 
glutathione-agarose beads were incubated with 1.0 pg of the indicated 
recombinant GTPases for 1h at 4 °C. 

After washing beads with co-immunoprecipitation or HEPES buffer, 
bound proteins were eluted with SDS sample buffer and assayed by 
western blotting using 4-20% SDS-PAGE gels (Invitrogen) and PVDF 
membranes (Millipore). The following antibodies were used for western 
blotting: anti-Flag (Sigma-Aldrich, F7425, lot O85M4774V, 1:2,000), 
anti-GFP (Thermo Fisher Scientific, A-6455, lot 1826342, 1:2,000), 
anti-HK1 (CST, 2024, clone C35C4, lot 3, 1:2,000), anti- HK2 (CST, 2867, 
clone C64G5, lot 3, 1:2,000), anti-SDHA (CST, 11998, clone D6J9M, lot 2, 
1:1,000), anti-pMEK (CST, 9121, lot 47, 1:1,000), anti-tMEK (CST, 4694, 
clone L38C12, 1:1,000), anti-phosphorylated (p)ERK (CST, 9106, clone 
E10, 1:1,000), anti-pAKT (CST, 9271, clone $473, lot 14, 1:1,000), anti- 
tAKT (CST, 9272, lot 27, 1,1000), anti-pan-RAS (CalBiochem, OP40, 
clone Ab-3, lot DO0119097, 1:2,000), anti-fibrillarin (Santa Cruz 


Biotechnology, sc-374022, clone G-8, lot GO116, 1:1,000), anti-EEA1 
(Santa Cruz Biotechnology, sc-137130, clone G-4, lot F2716, 1:1,000), 
anti-F,-ATPase (Santa Cruz Biotechnology, sc-514419, clone C-12, lot 
E1016, 1:1,000), anti-total (t)ERK (Santa Cruz Biotechnology, sc-94, 
clone K-23, 1:1,000), anti-Rho GDI (Santa Cruz Biotechnology, sc-360, 
clone A-20, lot JO0313, 1:5,000), anti-HA (Santa Cruz Biotechnology, 
sc-7392, clone F-7, lot K3012, 1:1,000), anti-RAC2 (Abcam, 130415, lot 
GR310183-1, 1:1,000) and anti-KRAS4A, a polyclonal rabbit antibody 
that was developed by our laboratory! and licensed for commercial 
distribution (Sigma-Aldrich, ABC1442, 1:500). 


Mass spectrometry 

Affinity-purified proteins were reduced, alkylated and loaded onto an 
SDS-PAGE gel to remove any detergents and reagents that were incom- 
patible with liquid chromatography-mass spectrometry (LC-MS). 
The gel plugs were excised, de-stained and subjected to proteolytic 
digestion with trypsin. The resulting peptides were extracted, desalted 
and an aliquot was analysed with LC-MS coupled to a Thermo Fisher 
Scientific Orbitrap QExactive Mass Spectrometer operated in data- 
dependent mode as previously described”*. The data were searched 
against a UniProt human database, using Sequest within Proteome 
Discoverer. 


Cellular and biochemical assays 

Hexokinase activity assays were performed using the Hexokinase Assay 
Kit (BioVision), and assays that included 2-DG as an HK1 inhibitor were 
performed with 20 mM 2-DG (Sigma-Aldrich). In vitro glucose uptake 
assays were performed by culturing 5 x 10° cells in 2 ml of low-serum, 
5mM glucose DMEM for 24h. After culture, the medium was removed, 
cells and debris were cleared by centrifugation and the remaining glu- 
cose inthe medium was measured using Infinity Glucose Oxidase Liquid 
Stable Reagent. Mitochondria were isolated from the post-nuclear 
supernatants of homogenates of cells disrupted by nitrogen cavitation 
as described previously” using a Mitochondria Isolation Kit, which 
relies onimmunoaffinity purification with magnetic beads conjugated 
with anti-TOM70 antibodies (Miltenyi Biotec). The inhibition of cell 
growth by 2-DG was tested by growing cells in different concentra- 
tions of 2-DG and counting cells after 24 h of treatment witha Beckman 
Coulter cell counter. 


Microscopy 
Live-cell imaging was performed on cells transiently transfected in 
35-mm plates that incorporate a well with a coverslip of 1.5 thickness 
(MatTek) with an inverted Zeiss 800 laser scanning confocal micro- 
scope. Zeiss Zen Blue 2 software (v.2.1) was used for data acquisition 
and analysis. 


Super-resolution imaging by STORM 
Cells were stained with MitoTracker, then fixed (3% PFA, 0.2% glutaral- 
dehyde in PBS) and permeabilized (0.1% Triton X100 in PBS). Glycine 
(0.4 M) was added for 20 min to quench the glutaraldehyde. Cells 
were incubated in blocking buffer (2% glycine, 2% BSA, 0.2% gelatin 
and 50 mM NH, Cl in PBS) overnight at 4 °C. Flag-KRAS4A and Flag- 
KRAS4A(G12V) were labelled with rabbit anti-Flag primary antibody 
(Thermo Fisher Scientific), then incubated with secondary antibody 
(goat anti-rabbit conjugated to Alexa Fluor 647; Abcam). HK1-GFP 
was stained with rabbit anti-GFP antibody conjugated to Alexa Fluor 
488 (Abcam). All of the antibodies used were prepared and tested 
commercially and used at a low concentration to ensure specificity. 
Coverslips were mounted onto a slide to make a flow chamber, and 
freshly mixed imaging buffer (1 mg mI glucose oxidase, 0.02 mg mI? 
catalase, 10% glucose and 100 mM mercaptoethylamine) was added 
to the sample chamber. 

Imaging was performed ona custom-built setup based ona Leica 
DMI300 inverse microscope. A 639-nm (UltraLaser, MRL-FN-639-800) 
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and 488-nm (OBIS) laser was collimated into the microscope objective 
(Zeiss, HCX PL APO 63X NA = 1.47 OIL CORR TIRF), with the illumina- 
tion at the objective focus adjusted to approximately 1.5 and 0.8 kw 
cm” for 639-nm and 488-nm lasers, respectively. Emitted photons 
were sequentially collected by asCMOS camera (Prime 95B, Photomet- 
rics) at 33 Hz (30 ms per frame) for 2,000 frames. STORM reconstruc- 
tion was performed using an in-house written MATLAB script”®. Each 
point spread function was fitted using maximum likelihood estimation 
(MLE). Note that the pixel-specific noise of each pixel was calibrated, 
characterized as a Gaussian distribution and convolved with the Poisson 
short-noise distribution for MLE fitting”’. Broad-spectrum fluorescent 
beads (diameter of around 100 nm; TetraSpec, Thermo Fisher Scien- 
tific) were imaged in both the Alexa Fluor 488 and 647 channels and 
the positions of each bead in the two different channels were mapped 
using asecond polynomial mapping algorithm and used to align images 
from different illuminations”*”*. For computer code, see Code avail- 
ability section below. 


Stable-isotope tracing, lactate secretion, metabolite extraction 

and gas chromatography-mass spectometry analysis 

For stable-isotope labelling experiments, DMEM (D5030, Sigma) con- 
taining uniformly °C-labelled glucose (?C,-glucose; Cambridge Isotope 
Laboratories) and 10% dialysed FBS (Thermo Fisher Scientific) was 
added to cells before metabolite extraction and gas chromatogra- 
phy-mass spectrometry (GC-MS) analysis. Cellular metabolites were 
extracted after a rinse with cold 0.9% saline solution using a methanol/ 
water/chloroform extraction®. For analysis of lactate secretion, cells 
were cultured in DMEM with 10% dialysed FBS for 24 h, and 5 ul of initial 
and conditioned medium was extracted in 250 pl of 80% methanol:water 
containing 5 nmol °C,-lactate (Cambridge Isotope Laboratories). Con- 
ditioned medium was subjected to centrifugation at 1,000g for 15 min 
at 4 °Cto remove cellular debris before extraction. The flux of lactate 
secretion (nmol per cell per h) was calculated by measuring the molar 
accumulation of lactate in conditioned medium divided by the viable 
cell density over the 24-h incubation”. After extraction, the aqueous 
phase was evaporated to dryness under vacuum by SpeedVac (Thermo 
Fisher Scientific), followed by methoxyamine (MOX)-tBDMS derivati- 
zation as previously described”. Derivatized samples were analysed 
by GC-MS using a DB-35MS column (30 mm x 0.25 mmi.d. x 0.25 pm) 
installed in an Agilent 7890B gas chromatograph interfaced with an 
Agilent 5977B mass spectrometer”, and corrected for natural isotope 
abundance using in-house algorithms adapted from previous work”. 


Extracellular acidification rate 

ECAR was measured using a Seahorse XFe96 analyser (Agilent). Cells 
were seeded into Seahorse XFe96 plates at either 1.0 x 10*, 1.5 x 10* or 
2.0 x 10* cells per well 24 h before measurements. The following day, 
the medium was exchanged with DMEM (Sigma-Aldrich) supplemented 
with 25 mM glucose and 2 mM glutamine and incubated for 30 min at 
37 °Cinan incubator without CO,. Respiratory and glycolytic rates were 
measured in response to sequential injections of oligomycin (2 1M) 
and 2-D-deoxyglucose (50 mM). Cells were immediately lysed using 
30 ul per well of Reagent A (Bio-Rad) after each experiment, and the 
protein level was quantified using the DC protein assay kit (Bio-Rad). 
Glycolytic rates of individual wells were normalized to milligrams of 
total protein, as quantified by a standard curve. 


Xenografts 

SUIT2 and A549 xenografts were established in 4-8-week-old male 
NCG mice (Charles River). Mice were injected with 0.5 x 10° KRAS4A“ 
or KRAS4A‘ cells into their contralateral flanks, and xenografts were 
grown for at most 6 weeks. Tumours were measured every 3-4 days 
with calipers. When tumours reached approximately 1 cm along their 
longest axis the mice were analysed for glucose uptake by “F-FDG PET 
and computerized tomography (CT) imaging. After imaging, the mice 


were killed and tumours were excised, weighed and fixed in formalin. 
All animal protocols were approved by the NYU School of Medicine 
Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee (IACUC). Tumours were 
generated in mice under the IACUC protocol 1A16-00051, which allows 
tumours to growtoa volume of 2.5 cm?or 2cmin diameter. The tumour 
size did not exceed that allowed by the protocol in any of the mice. 


Micro-PET imaging 

All mice were subjected to “F-FDG-PET scans under IACUC protocol 
1A17-00566 using a micro-PET/micro-X-ray CT (UPET/piCT) scanner 
(Inveon MM, Siemens Medical Solutions) equipped with a PET detector 
ring that comprised 16 detector blocks, each containing a row of four 
lutetium oxyorthosilicate detectors for a total of 64 detectors capable 
of 1.4-mm isotropic spatial resolution. The scan consisted of a60-min 
whole-body pPET acquisition after the injection of “FDG. This was fol- 
lowed by a100-ym UCT scan after each pPET acquisition to assess the 
attenuation correction for the ‘$FDG datasets. The mice were fasted for 
at least 8 h before an intravenous injection of 8FDG (dose of 300-400 
pCi diluted in physiological saline toa volume of 200 ll). Theinjection 
of 8FDG was administered using an infusion pump (PHD2000, Harvard 
Apparatus) at a rate of 60 pI min”. The radiotracer was administered to 
each mouse right after the start of the PET acquisition, which allowed 
the pharmacokinetics of ®FDG uptake to be captured in the whole body 
of the mouse. The hybrid scanner was equipped with a M2M BIOVET 
module, which was used to continuously monitor the vital signs of the 
mouse. The imaging scan consisted of first placing each mouse in an 
induction chamber using 3-5% isoflurane exposure for 2-3 min until 
the onset of anaesthesia. The mouse was subsequently positioned 
prone on the bed pallet over a recirculating warm-water blanket in 
which 1.0-1.5% isoflurane was administered by anose cone throughout 
the scan. Mice were monitored continuously throughout the scan- 
ning session via a respiration pad and a rectal temperature probe as 
a feedback for temperature regulation of the whole stage. The body 
temperatures of the mice were maintained between 36 °C and 37 °C 
using a circulating water-heating pad. 


PET data analysis 

FDG-PET data were analysed using the Inveon Research Workplace 
software (Siemens Medical Solutions). Each PET dataset was recon- 
structed as a three-dimensional dataset co-registered to a100-ym iso- 
topic wCT dataset for attenuation correction and overlaid to provide 
anatomical context. Tumour uptake was calculated as the standard 
uptake value (SUV), acommon metric in PET analysis to account for 
the variations introduced by the injected dose, the time of injection 
and the weight of the mouse. SUV was measured over a region of 
interest (ROI) that circumvented the tumour mass by thresholding 
each individual volume from the CT dataset using Hounsfield units. 
SUV time-activity curves of each ROI were interpreted as a surrogate 
marker of glucose uptake. 


Statistical analysis 

All statistical analyses were performed with GraphPad Prism v.8.1.1. Dif- 
ferences between groups of two and more than two were assessed using 
a Student’s t-test and two-way ANOVA with Tukey’s post hoc analysis 
for multiple comparisons, respectively. P< 0.05 was the cut-off used 
for statistical significance. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| KRAS4A binds to HK2 in anisoform-specific and 
GTP-dependent manner. The indicated Flag-tagged RAS constructs (with or 
without G12V mutations) were expressed in HeLa cells and 
immunoprecipitated with anti-Flag beads. Blots were probed for Flag-tagged 
proteins and endogenous HK2. Flag-RAC1(Q61L) served as the negative 
control. The immunoblot shown is representative of four independent 
experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2| Association of KRAS4A with HK1and HK2 requires 
prenylation but is diminished by palmitoylation. a, HeLa cells expressing the 
indicated, Flag-tagged GTPase were lysed, KRAS4A or RACI1 were 
immunoprecipitated and the precipitates were blotted for Flag-tagged 
GTPases or endogenous HK1or HK2.b, To confirm that the results ina reflect 
membrane targeting rather than GTP loading, the relative GTP loading of the 
KRAS4A proteins was determined by GST-RAF1-RBD affinity capture. Left, 
Flag-KRAS4A with an activating G12V mutation and either a native (N) 
membrane-targeting sequence or one with the indicated substitution were 
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expressed in HEK293 cells. Right, in addition, cells expressing Flag- 
KRAS4A(G12V) were treated with 2-BP to inhibit palmitoylation or FTI to inhibit 
farnesylation. The total level of Flag-KRAS(G12V) was measured by anti-Flag 
immunoblot of 1% of the lysate (bottom) and GTP-bound Flag-KRAS4A was 
measured by affinity purification of the remaining lysate with GST-RAF1-RBD 
(top). The number under each lane is the amount of GTP-bound KRAS4A 
relative to lane 1 after normalization for expression (bottom). The 
immunoblots shown are representative of two independent experiments (a, b). 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Colocalization of palmitoylation-deficient KRAS4A 
but not NRAS with HK1 on mitochondria. a, Representative live-cell images of 
COSI cells co-transfected with the indicated mCherry-KRAS4A constructs and 
GFP extended with the mitochondrial targeting sequence of HK1 (Mito-GFP). 
The arrowhead and the arrow indicate the plasma membrane and nuclear 
envelope, respectively. The cell shown is representative of hundreds on each 
plate of five independent transfections. Scale bar, 10 um. b, Colocalization of 
KRAS4A (with or without palmitoylation) with HK1and HK2. COS1 or U2OS cells 
were co-transfected with GFP-tagged HK1 or HK2 and mCherry-tagged, 
constitutively active KRAS4A(G12V), with or without mutation of cysteine180 
to serine (C180S) to block palmitoylation. The cells were imaged alive using a 
Zeiss 800 laser scanning confocal microscope and the Pearson’s correlation 
coefficient between the red and green channels was measured. Data are 

mean +s.d. of the values measured inn=15 cells examined. Significance was 
determined by unpaired, two-tailed Student's t-test. c, Neither wild-type nor 
palmitoylation-deficient NRAS colocalizes with Mito-GFP on mitochondria. 
mCherry tagged wild-type, palmitoylation-deficient (C181S) or prenylation- 
deficient (C186S) NRAS were co-expressed in COS1 cells with Mito-GFP and 
imaged alive using an inverted Zeiss 800 laser scanning confocal microscope. 


Scale bar, 10 pm. The images shown are representative of hundreds of 
transfected cells on each plate in two independent experiments. d, Super- 
resolution (STORM) image of U2OS cells transfected with Flag-KRAS4A(G12V/ 
C180S) or Flag-KRAS4B(G12V), showing colocalization with HK1onthe 

OMM (arrow) of KRAS4A(G12V/C180S) but not KRAS4B(G12V) (n=3). Mito, 
mitochondria. e, Mitochondria were purified from HCT-15 cells that were pre- 
treated with vehicle or 2-BP and analysed by immunoblot with the indicated 
antibodies: succinate dehydrogenase (SDHA; mitochondrial matrix), F,-ATPase 
(inner mitochondrial membrane), RHOGDI (cytosol), fibrillarin (nucleolus) or 
EEA1 (endosomes). RAS indicates the total level of RAS detected by apan-RAS 
antibody. The KRAS4A immunoblot was quantified by a Li-Cor Odyssey 
infrared scanner. The immunoblot shown is representative of two independent 
experiments. f, The interaction of KRAS4A with HK1 requires the HK1OMM- 
targeting sequence. The indicated Flag-tagged KRAS4A constructs were 
co-expressed in HEK293 cells with HA-tagged full-length HK1 (FL) or HK1 
missing its OMM-targeting region (A1-21; AMito). Flag-KRAS4A was 
immunoprecipitated, and binding to HK1 was assessed with an anti-HA 
immunoblot. The immunoblot shown is representative of four independent 
experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| A putative RAS-binding region in HK1. a, Crystal 
structure (PDB 4GON) of the CRAF RBD (cyan and magenta) in complex with the 
Gdomain of HRAS (orange; nucleotide (grey) and magnesium (black)). The 
regions of the CRAF RBD that mediate the interaction with HRAS are magenta. 
b, Superposition of the N-terminal lobe of HK1 (green and magenta; PDB 4F90) 
alongside HRAS (orange). The putative region of HK1 that interacts with RAS, 
corresponding to that of the CRAF RBD, is coloured magenta. c, A section of the 
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helix-loop-sheet structure that iscommon to RBDs is superimposed on the 
region of HK1 highlighted in b. The RBD of CRAF is shown in cyan, BRAF (PDB 
3NY5) in yellow and the putative RBD of HK1in green. d, Sequence alignments 
of validated RBDs and the HK1 putative RBD shown with structural motifs of 
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BRAF (yellow) and HK1 (green). Despite the highly conserved structural 
features showninc, RBDs have little sequence homology. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Enzyme kinetics of hexokinases with and without 
recombinant KRAS4A and with and without 2-DG. a, The activity of 
recombinant full-length HK1is unaffected by recombinant KRAS4A. Reaction 
velocity is plotted (mean+s.e.m.) as a function of glucose concentration. 
Velocities are plotted with or without the addition of recombinant, GTP-loaded 
KRAS4A or RAC2. Plots combine independent assays (n= 4). b, Enzyme kinetics 
of hexokinases. Full-length HK1 and HK2 and the catalytic C-terminal domain of 


HK1were expressed in £. colias GST fusion proteins and affinity purified with 
glutathione-agarose beads. Hexokinase activity on the beads was measured 
witha linked assay kit (BioVision) in which the glucose-6-phosphate produced 
is oxidized by glucose-6-phosphate dehydrogenase to form NADH, which 
reduces acolourless probe toa coloured product with strong absorbance at 
450nm. V,,,,and K,, were calculated by nonlinear regression using GraphPad 
Prismv8.1.1and the goodness of fit is given as R?. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Dissociation between MAPK signalling and and KRAS4B(G12V) induced equivalent levels of phosphorylated (p)ERK and 
differential stimulation of glucose consumption and basalECARbyKRAS4A phosphorylated MEK, KRAS4A(G12V/C180S) (whichis palmitoylation 
versus palmitoylation-deficient KRAS4A and KRAS4B. a-c, Flp-In T-REx 293 deficient) was less potent. These cells have constitutively high levels of AKT 


cells were generated that express the indicated KRAS proteins after induction phosphorylation that were not altered by expression of any form of KRAS. Note 
with doxycycline. a, b, Glucose consumption (mean +s.e.m.;n=5) (a) and basal also that despite MAPK stimulation, protein levels of HK1and HK2 were not 
ECAR (mean +s.e.m.;=10) (b) were measured in doxycycline-induced cells. altered. The immunoblots shown are representative of two independent 

This revealed the order of potency to be KRAS4A(G12V/C180S) > experiments. t, total. d, Parental HEK293 cells with lower basal levels of 
KRAS4A(G12V) > KRAS4B(G12V). Significance was determined by Student’s phosphorylated AKT were transfected with the indicated constructs, 


t-test (paired in a; unpaired in b).c, Immunoblot reveals equivalent expression transferred to 0.1% serum 18 h after transfection and lysed 24 h later. Lysates 
of the three KRAS proteins in the cells used ina and b. Whereas KRAS4A(G12V) were analysed for the indicated proteins by immunoblot (n=2). 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Glucose consumption and 2-DG sensitivity in KRAS- 
mutant human tumour cells with or without exon 4A. a, Rate of glucose 
consumption (mean +s.e.m.;n=3) in parental (4A”*) and exon 4A-targeted 
(4A7) A549 cells transfected with Flag—GFP or Flag-KRAS4A(G12V). 
Representative expression is shown by immunoblot. b, Flux of lactate secretion 
(mean+s.e.m.;n=3) measured over 24 hin A549 cells with the indicated 
genotype. c, Incorporation of °C from glucose into lactate (mean +s.e.m.;n=3) 
in A549 cells with the indicated genotype. Significance in a—c was determined 
by paired Student’s t-test. d, e, Growth inhibition by 2-DG of SUIT2 (d; 48 h) and 
A549 (e; 24h) cells with or without the 4A exon of KRAS (mean +s.e.m.;n=3; 
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significance by two-way ANOVA). f, g, SUIT2 (f) or A549 (g) cells were used to 
establish xenograft tumours on the contralateral flanks (4A”* versus 4A”) of 
NCG mice. Six weeks later, when the tumours were established and of 
equivalent size, glucose uptake was measured by *F-FDG-PET CT scan. f, Left, 
coronal scan ofa representative mouse with SUIT2 xenografts. Glucose uptake 
is represented bya colour look-up table. Right, SUVs of the entire tumour are 
plotted (mean +s.d.;n=5 mice; significance by two-way ANOVA) as afunction 
of time after '8FDG injection. g, Left, coronal scan of arepresentative mouse 
(of n=5 mice) with A549 xenografts. Right, SUV versus time after injection or 
that mouse. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Diminished basal ECAR in KRAS-mutant tumour cells CRISPR-Cas9. Oligomycin inhibits oxidative phosphorylation and allows the 
in which KRAS exon 4A is disrupted. a, b, ECAR measured by Seahorse XFe96 glycolytic reserve to be measured. 2-DG inhibits glycolysis. Data are 
of A549 (a) and SUIT2 (b) cells with or without disruption of KRAS exon 4A by mean +s.e.m. (n=10 technical replicates). 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Quantification of HK1 and total KRAS intumour cell 
lines. a, Top, astandard curve for the quantification of HK1 by immunoblot was 
generated by titrating recombinant GST-HK1 (rHK1) and probing witha rabbit 
monoclonal antibody (Cell Signaling Technology, C3534). Bottom, 
immunoblots of the indicated amounts of lysate (5,000 cells per pl). 
Calculations based on these results and a molecular mass of 100 kDa indicate 
200,000 and 150,000 molecules per cell for A549 and HCT-15 cells, 
respectively. b, Top, a standard curve for the quantification of total KRAS by 


immunoblot was generated by titrating recombinant KRAS4B truncated at 
amino acid 171 and probing with a mouse monoclonal antibody (Sigma-Aldrich, 
WH0003845M1). Bottom, immunoblots of the indicated amounts of lysate 
(5,000 cells per pl). Calculations based on these results anda molecular mass 
of 21kDa indicate 700,000 and 200,000 molecules per cell for A549 and 
HCT-15 cells, respectively. The standard curves ina, b were plotted by linear 
regression using GraphPad Prism v.8.1.1and the goodness of fit is given as R?. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Model of KRAS4A regulation of HK1. Like all 
palmitoylated GTPases, KRAS4A cycles between a palmitoylated anda 
depalmitoylated state. When palmitoylated, the protein has relatively high 
affinity for the plasma membrane, owing to farnesylation of the C-terminal 
CAAX sequence andan adjacent polybasic region that operates in conjunction 
with palmitoylation. After depalmitoylation, KRAS4A loses affinity for the 
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plasma membrane and gains affinity for endomembranes, including the OMM. 
Tethering of KRAS4A to the OMMallows it to interact with HK1, whichis 
resident on this compartment owing to an N-terminal OMM-targeting 
sequence and protein-protein interaction with VDAC. Interaction of KRAS4A 
with HK1onthe OMM decreases allosteric inhibition by glucose-6-phosphate 
and thereby enhances HK1activity and glycolytic flux. 
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Nature Research wishes to improve the reproducibility of the work that we publish. This form provides structure for consistency and transparency 
in reporting. For further information on Nature Research policies, see Authors & Referees and the Editorial Policy Checklist. 


Statistics 


For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


A statement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


4 The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


A description of all covariates tested 


A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


A full description of the statistical parameters including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) 
AND variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


— For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 


[| For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection Experimental STORM images were recorded using Micro-Manager (v 1.4). Confocal data were acquired with Zeiss Zen Blue 2 software 
version 2.1. 
Data analysis GraphPad Prism (v. 8.1.1) was used to test significance and determine enzyme kinetics. Proteome Discoverer (v2.1) was used to identify 


peptides in MS by searching the UniProt Databse. Pearson's correlation coefficients of confocal images were calculated with Zeiss Zen 
Blue 2 version 2.1 software. STORM images were reconstructed using a custom written program performed using Matlab (v2017b), C++ 
(via Intel Core i7 7800X) and CUDA8.0 (via NVIDIA GTX 1060). 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 
All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 


- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- Adescription of any restrictions on data availability 


The authors declare that [the/all other] data supporting the findings of this study are 
available within the paper [and its supplementary information files]. 
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Field-specific reporting 


Please select the one below that is the best fit for your research. If you are not sure, read the appropriate sections before making your selection. 


DX] Life sciences [_] Behavioural & social sciences [_] Ecological, evolutionary & environmental sciences 


For a reference copy of the document with all sections, see nature.com/documents/nr-reporting-summary-flat.pdf 


Life sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Sample size The data are almost entirely based on cultured human cells. No biological specimens were examined and reported such that sample size does 
not apply. Except where otherwise stated, all experiments on cultured cells were performed three or more times so as to allow tests of 
significance using the Student's t test. For the xenograft mouse imaging studies three mice were examined with tumors derived from SUIT2 
cells and 5 mice were examined with tumors derived from A549 cells. Each mouse served as its own control since tumors of each genotype 
were injected into contralateral flanks. This allowed for reduced sample size. Because the pilot study showed a marked difference in 18FDG 
uptake between the two genotypes, and because of the high cost associated with animal PET imaging, no sample size calculation was 
performed but instead we proceeded to test each cell type (with and without KRAS4A) in five mice for each of the two cell types. Tail vein 
injection failed in one of the SUIT2 mice and another died during imaging. All 8 mice successfully injected and scanned gave the same result 
(greater uptake in KRAS4A expressing tumors at all times after injection), making the data highly significant by two-way ANOVA. 


Data exclusions No data were excluded. 


Replication All experiments were repeated at least twice and the vast majority were repeated 3-5 times to assure reproducibility. Although the 
magnitude of the differences varied among replications, in no replicate was there no difference or a reversal of rank order. 


Randomization No assignment to experimental groups pertain to these studies. 


Blinding The molecular biological, cell biological and biochemical analyses of cultured cells that make up the bulk of this study involved multiple 
conditions, genes or proteins that required multiple steps to process including plasmid cloning, protein and plasmid purification, transfection, 
culture and analysis by SDS-PAGE or microscopy. A single scientist performs each of the multiple steps and must keep careful track of 
conditions. It would be exceedingly difficult to blind such studies. Blinding is not standard operating procedure in this type of work. The 
18FDG PET/CT analysis of mice was performed in a blinded fashion. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 

n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
Antibodies ChIP-seq 
Eukaryotic cell lines Flow cytometry 
Palaeontology |_| MRI-based neuroimaging 


Animals and other organisms 


Human research participants 


Clinical data 


Antibodies 


Antibodies used With the exception of the polyclonal rabbit anti-human KRAS4A antibody that we developed and licensed to Millipore for 
commercial distribution (now available as Sigma-Aldrich ABC1442), all antibodies were purchased from the sources cited in the 
manuscript. Source, catalog number and dilutions used are: anti-FLAG (Sigma-Aldrich, F7425, Lot:085M4774V 1:2000), anti- 
GFP (ThermofFisher, A-6455, Lot:1826342, 1:2000), anti-HK1 (CST, #2024, Clone:C35C4, Lot:3 1:2000), anti-HK2 (CST, #2867, 
Clone:C6465, Lot:3, 1:2000), anti-SDHA (CST, #11998, Clone:D6J9M, Lot:2, 1:1000), anti-pMEK (CST, #9121, Lot:47, 1:1000), anti- 
tMEK (CST, #4694, Clone:L38C12, 1:1000), anti-pERK (CST, #9106, Clone:E10, 1:1000), anti-pAKT (CST, #9271, Clone:$473, Lot:14, 
1:1000), anti-tAKT (CST, #9272, Lot:27, 1:1000), anti-pan-RAS (CalBiochem, OP40, Clone:Ab-3, Lot: D00119097, 1:2000), anti- 
Fibrillarin (Santa Cruz Biotechnology, sc-374022, Clone:G-8 Lot:GO116, 1:1000), anti-EEA1 (Santa Cruz Biotechnology, sc-137130, 
Clone:G-4, Lot:F2716, 1:1000), anti-F1-ATPase (Santa Cruz Biotechnology, sc-514419, Clone:C-12, Lot:E1016, 1:1000), anti-tERK 
(Santa Cruz Biotechnology, sc-94, K-23, 1:1000), anti-Rho GDI (Santa Cruz Biotechnology, sc-360, Clone:A-20, Lot:JO313, 1:5000), 
anti-HA (Santa Cruz Biotechnology, sc-7392, Clone: F-7, Lot:3012 1:1000), anti-RAC2 (Abcam, 130415, Lot:GR310183-1, 
1:1000), and anti-KRAS4A, polyclonal rabbit antibody developed by our lab available from Sigma-Aldrich as ABC1442 {Tsai, 2015 
#4767}, 1:500. 
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Validation All anti-RAS antibodies were validated by loss of immunreactive band on Western blot analysis upon silencing RAS with siRNA or 
CRISPR Cas9. We recently published an exhaustive analysis of commercially available anti-RAS antibodies (see PMID 28951536). 


Eukaryotic cell lines 


Policy information about cell lines 
Cell line source(s) HEK293, U20S, COS1, A549, SUIT2, Hct-15, Hct-116, HeLa were purchased from ATCC. Fip-In T-REx293™ were purchased 


from Fisher Scientific. 


Authentication Authentication was performed by the vendors. Each cell line was validated by short tandem repeat profiling.. In the case of 
Flp-In T-REx293™ the ability to insert CDNAs upon expression of Frp flipase also validated the line. 


Mycoplasma contamination All cell lines were checked for mycoplasma with the MycoAlert™ kit from Lonza. Any cell line found to be contaminated was 
cured with BM cyclin (Sigma-Aldrich; Cat. No. 10 799 050 001). All cells used in the experiments tested negative for 
mycoplasma. 
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Commonly misidentified lines — None. 
(See ICLAC register) 


Animals and other organisms 


Policy information about studies involving animals; ARRIVE guidelines recommended for reporting animal research 


Laboratory animals NCG immunocompromised male mice were purchased from Charles River (Wilmington, MA, USA) and used for xenograft studies. 
They were 6-8 wks old at the time of tumor cell inoculation. 


Wild animals None 
Field-collected samples None 
Ethics oversight Laboratory animals housed within the New York University School of Medicine animal facilities were maintained in 


accordance with the Animal Welfare Act, the United States Department of Agriculture Regulations (9 CFR, Parts 1, 

2, and 3), and the Guide for the Care and Use of Laboratory Animals (National Academy Press, Revised 1996). 

NYU Medical Center Animal Care & Use Program is fully accredited by the Association For Assessment And Accreditation Of 
Laboratory Animal Care International (AAALAC). New York University School of Medicine has a currently approved Animal 
Welfare Assurance Agreement (No. A3435-01) with the NIH Office for Protection from Research Risks. All animal care facilities 
and protocols are reviewed and approved by the NYU School of Medicine IACUC. 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 
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Formation of the three primary germ layers during gastrulation is an essential step in 
the establishment of the vertebrate body plan and is associated with major 
transcriptional changes’ >. Global epigenetic reprogramming accompanies these 
changes* §, but the role of the epigenome in regulating early cell-fate choice remains 
unresolved, and the coordination between different molecular layers is unclear. Here 
we describe a single-cell multi-omics map of chromatin accessibility, DNA 
methylation and RNA expression during the onset of gastrulation in mouse embryos. 
The initial exit from pluripotency coincides with the establishment of a global 
repressive epigenetic landscape, followed by the emergence of lineage-specific 
epigenetic patterns during gastrulation. Notably, cells committed to mesoderm and 
endoderm undergo widespread coordinated epigenetic rearrangements at enhancer 
marks, driven by ten-eleven translocation (TET)-mediated demethylation anda 
concomitant increase of accessibility. By contrast, the methylation and accessibility 
landscape of ectodermal cells is already established in the early epiblast. Hence, 
regulatory elements associated with each germ layer are either epigenetically primed 
or remodelled before cell-fate decisions, providing the molecular framework fora 
hierarchical emergence of the primary germ layers. 


Recent technological advances have enabled the profiling of mul- 


tiple molecular layers at single-cell resolution”, providing novel Epigenome dynamicsat pluripotency exit 


opportunities to study the relationship between the transcriptome and 
epigenome during cell-fate decisions. We applied single-cell nucleo- 
some, methylome and transcriptome sequencing” (scCNMT-seq) to 
profile 1,105 single cells isolated from mouse embryos at four devel- 
opmental stages (embryonic day (E)4.5, E5.5, E6.5 and E7.5) represent- 
ing the exit from pluripotency and primary germ-layer specification 
(Fig. la—d, Extended Data Fig. 1). Cells were assigned to a specific 
lineage by mapping their RNA-expression profiles to acomprehensive 
single-cell atlas‘ from the same stages when available or using marker 
genes (Extended Data Fig. 2). Using dimensionality reduction, we 
show that all three molecular layers contain sufficient information 
to separate cells by stage (Fig. Ib-d) and lineage identity (Extended 
Data Figs. 2, 3). 


We characterized the changes in DNA methylation and chromatin 
accessibility during each stage transition. Globally, methylation levels 
increase from approximately 25% to approximately 75% in embryonic 
tissues and to about 50% in extra-embryonic tissues, driven mainly bya 
wave of de novo methylation from E4.5 to E5.5 that preferentially targets 
CpG-poor genomic loci®*" (Fig. le, Extended Data Fig. 3). By contrast, 
we observed a more gradual decline in global chromatin accessibility 
from around 38% at E4.5 to around 30% at E7.5 (Fig. 1f), with no differ- 
ences between embryonic and extra-embryonic tissues (Extended Data 
Fig. 3). To relate epigenetic changes to the transcriptional dynamics 
across stages, we calculated—for each gene and across all embryonic 
cells—the correlation between RNA expression and the corresponding 
DNA methylation or chromatin accessibility at the promoter. Out of 
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Fig. 1| Single-cell multi-omics profiling of mouse gastrulation. a, Schematic 
of the developing mouse embryo, with stages and lineages considered in this 
study labelled. b, Dimensionality reduction of RNA-expression data using 
UMAP. Cells are coloured by stage. There are 1,061 cells included from 28 
embryos sequenced using scNMT-seq and 1,419 cells from 26 embryos 
sequenced using scRNA-seq. c,d, Dimensionality reduction of DNA 
methylation data (c) and chromatin accessibility data (d) from scNMT-seq 
using factor analysis (Methods). Cells are coloured by stage. There are 986 
cells included for DNA methylation data and 864 cells for chromatin 
accessibility data. e, f, Heat map of per cent DNA methylation levels (e) and per 
cent chromatin accessibility levels (f) by stage and genomic context. g, Scatter 


5,000 genes tested, we identified 125 genes the expression of which 
shows significant correlation with promoter DNA methylation and 52 
with expression significantly correlated with chromatin accessibility 
(Fig. 1g, Extended Data Fig. 4, Supplementary Tables 1, 2). These loci 
largely comprise markers of early pluripotency and germ cells, such 
as Dppa4, Zfp42, Tex19.1 and Pou3fl (Fig. 1g, h, Extended Data Fig. 4), 
which are repressed, coinciding with the global increase in methyla- 
tion and decrease in accessibility. In addition, this analysis identified 
genes, including Trap1a and Zfp981, that may have unknown roles in 
development. Notably, of the genes that are upregulated after E4.5, 
only 39 and 9 show a significant correlation between RNA expression 
and promoter methylation or accessibility, respectively (Extended Data 
Fig. 4). This suggests that the upregulation of these genes is probably 
controlled by other regulatory elements. 


Characterizing germ-layer epigenomes 
To understand the relationships between all three molecular layers 
during germ-layer commitment we next applied multi-omics factor 
analysis (MOFA)* to cells collected at E7.5. MOFA performs unsuper- 
vised dimensionality reduction simultaneously across multiple data 
modalities, thereby capturing the global sources of cell-to-cell variabil- 
ity viaa small number of inferred factors. Notably, the model makes use 
of multimodal measurements from the same cells, thereby detecting 
coordinated changes between the different data modalities. 

As input to the model we used RNA-sequencing (RNA-seq) data across 
protein-coding genes and DNA methylation and chromatin accessibility 
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plot of Pearson correlation coefficients of promoter methylation (Met) versus 
RNA expression (x axis) and promoter accessibility versus RNA expression 
(yaxis). Each dot corresponds to one gene (n=4,927). Red dots depict 
significant associations for both correlation types (n= 39, false discovery rate 
(FDR) <10%). Examples of early pluripotency and germ cell markers among the 
significant hits are labelled. h, Illustrative example of epigenetic repression of 
Dppa4. Box and violin plots show the distribution of RNA expression (log 
normalized counts, green), promoter methylation (red) and accessibility (Acc) 
(blue) per stage. Box plots show median levels and the first and third quartile, 
whiskers show 1.5x the interquartile range. Each dot corresponds to one cell. 


data across putative regulatory elements. This includes promoters 
and germ-layer-specific chromatin immunoprecipitation with DNA 
sequencing (ChIP-seq) peaks for distal H3K27ac (enhancers) and 
H3K4me3 (transcription start sites)'° (Extended Data Fig. 5). MOFAiden- 
tified six factors, with the top two (sorted by variance explained) captur- 
ing the emergence of the three germ layers (Fig. 2a, b). Notably, MOFA 
links the variation at the gene-expression level to concerted methylation 
and accessibility changes at lineage-specific enhancer marks (Fig. 2c). 
By contrast, epigenetic changes at promoters or at H3K4me3- 
marked regions show much weaker associations with germ-layer 
formation (Fig. 2a, Extended Data Fig. 6, Supplementary Tables 3, 4). 
This supports other studies that have identified distal enhancers as 
lineage-driving regulatory regions®” ”. Inspection of gene-enhancer 
associations identified enhancers linked to key germ-layer markers 
including Lefty2 and Mesp2 (mesoderm), Foxa2 and Bmp2 (endoderm), 
and Bclila and Sp8 (ectoderm) (Fig. 2c, Extended Data Fig. 7). Notably, 
ectoderm-specific enhancers display fewer associations than their 
mesoderm and endoderm counterparts, a finding that is explored 
further below. 

The four remaining factors correspond to additional transcriptional 
and epigenetic signatures related to anterior—posterior axial pattern- 
ing (factor 3), notochord formation (factor 4), mesoderm patterning 
(factor 5) and cell cycle (factor 6) (Extended Data Fig. 8). 

Finally, we sought to identify transcription factors that could drive or 
respond to epigenetic changes in germ-layer commitment. Integrating 
differential-expression information with motif enrichment at differ- 
entially accessible loci revealed that lineage-specific enhancers were 
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Fig. 2 | Multi-omics factor analysis reveals coordinated epigenetic and 
transcriptomic variation at enhancer elements during germ-layer 
commitment. a, Percentage of variance explained (R”) by each MOFA factor 
(rows) across data modalities (columns). b, Scatter plot of MOFA factor 1 (x axis) 
and MOFA factor 2 (y axis). Cells are coloured according to their lineage 
assignment (n=840).c, Scatter plots showing differential DNA methylation 

(x axis) and chromatin accessibility (y axis) at lineage-specific enhancers at 
E7.5.Ectoderm versus non-ectoderm cells (left, n=2,992), endoderm versus 
non-endoderm cells (middle, n=2,852) and mesoderm versus non-mesoderm 
cells (right, n = 1,448) are shown. Black dots depict gene-enhancer pairs with 


enriched for binding sites associated with key developmental transcrip- 
tion factors, including POU3F1, SOX2 and SP8 for ectoderm, SOX17, 
HNF1B, and FOXA2 for endoderm, and GATA4, HAND1and TWIST1 for 
mesoderm (Fig. 2d). 


Time resolution of the enhancer epigenome 


We next investigated how the epigenomic patterns associated with germ- 
layer specification arise during development. DNA methylation levels 
in endoderm- and mesoderm-defining enhancers follow the genome- 
wide dynamics, increasing from an average of 25% to 80% in all cell types 
(Fig. 3, Extended Data Fig. 9). Upon lineage specification, they undergo 
concerted demethylation to about 50% ina cell-type-specific manner. The 
opposite pattern is observed for chromatin accessibility; accessibility of 
mesoderm- and endoderm-defining enhancers initially decreases from 
approximately 40% to 30% (following the genome-wide dynamics) before 
becoming more accessible (approximately 45%) upon lineage specifica- 
tion. The general dynamics of demethylation and chromatin opening of 
enhancers during embryogenesis are therefore apparently conserved 
in zebrafish, Xenopus and mouse”. Consistent with these data, when 
quantifying the H3K27ac levels of lineage-defining enhancers in more- 
differentiated tissues (E10.5 midbrain, E12.5 intestine and E10.5 heart)°™, 
we observe that a substantial number of enhancers remain marked by 
H3K27ac (Extended Data Fig. 5). This indicates that the enhancers estab- 
lished at E7.5 are, to a large extent, maintained later in development. 

In contrast to the mesoderm and endoderm enhancers, the ectoderm 
enhancers are open and demethylated as early as E4.5 in the epiblast 
(Fig. 3, Extended Data Fig. 9). Only in cells committed to mesendoderm 


Differential RNA expression 


4 6 8 0 2 4 6 8 
Differential RNA expression 

significant changes in RNA expression and methylation or accessibility 
(Pearson’s y’ test, FDR <10%). d, Transcription factor motif enrichment 

at lineage-defining enhancers. Motif enrichment (Fisher’s exact test, 

-log(q value), yaxis,n=746 motifs) versus differential RNA expression (log fold 
change, x axis) of the corresponding transcription factor is shown. The analysis 
is performed separately for ectoderm- (left), endoderm: (middle) and 
mesoderm. (right) defining enhancers. Transcription factors with significant 
motif enrichment (FDR <1%) and differential RNA expression (edgeR quasi- 
likelihood test, FDR <1%) are labelled. 


fate do the ectoderm enhancers become partially repressed. Consist- 
ently, when measuring the accessibility dynamics at sites containing 
motifs for ectoderm-defining transcription factors (SOX2 and SP8), 
we find that these motifs are already accessible in the epiblast and lose 
accessibility specifically upon mesendoderm commitment. Conversely, 
motifs associated with endoderm- and mesoderm-defining transcrip- 
tion factors become accessible in their respective lineages only at E7.5 
(Extended Data Fig. 9). 

These observations can be explained by either priming of an ecto- 
dermal signature in the epiblast or the maintenance of a pluripotency 
signature in the ectoderm. To investigate this, we overlapped the E7.5 
enhancer annotations with published H3K27ac ChIP-seq data from 
embryonic stem cells (ES cells) and E10.5 midbrain”. The E7.5 ecto- 
derm enhancers display almost-exclusively pluripotent or neural 
signatures with notably different DNA methylation and chromatin 
accessibility dynamics (Extended Data Fig. 10). Pluripotency enhanc- 
ers show an increase in methylation and a decrease in accessibility 
over time, suggesting a repression of these enhancers with similar 
dynamics to promoters of pluripotency genes (Fig. 1g, h). By contrast, 
neuroectoderm enhancers remain hypomethylated and accessible 
from E4.5 (Extended Data Fig. 10). 

Finally, to infer temporal dependencies of enhancer activation, we 
used the RNA-expression profiles to order cells across two trajectories 
corresponding to mesoderm and endoderm commitment (Extended 
Data Fig. 11). By plotting the average DNA methylation and chromatin 
accessibility for each class of lineage-defining enhancer, we find that 
the methylation gain (and accessibility loss) of ectoderm enhancers 
precedes the demethylation (and accessibility gain) of mesoderm and 
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Fig. 3| DNA methylation and chromatin accessibility dynamics at lineage- 
defining enhancers across development. a, Illustration of the hierarchical 
model of enhancer epigenetic dynamics associated with germ-layer 
commitment. b, UMAP projection based onthe MOFA factors inferred using all 
embryonic cells (n=1,928). Main plot, cells are coloured by lineage. Smaller 
plots, cells are coloured by average methylation (top) or accessibility (bottom) 
at lineage-defining enhancers. For cells with RNA-expression data only, the 
MOFA factors were used to estimate the methylation and accessibility levels. 


endoderm enhancers. In both cases, changes in methylation and acces- 
sibility co-occur, suggesting tight co-regulation of the two epigenetic 
layers. 


TET enzymes drive enhancer demethylation 


TET methylcytosine dioxygenase enzymes have been implicated 
in enhancer demethylation”, and loss-of-function experiments 
suggest that TET enzymes are vital for gastrulation”. To test whether 
TET enzymes drive lineage-specific demethylation, we differenti- 
ated both wild-type ES cells and ES cells deficient for all three TET 
enzymes (Tet TKO) into embryoid bodies and analysed the cells using 
scNMT-seq. 

Mapping the RNA-expression profiles to the in vivo gastrulation 
atlas shows that wild-type embryoid bodies recapitulate the transition 
froma pluripotent epiblast at day 2 of differentiation to the primitive 
streak between days 4 and 5 (Fig. 4a, b). At days 6 and 7, we observe the 
emergence of mature mesoderm structures including haematopoi- 
etic cell types (Fig. 4a, b, Extended Data Fig. 12). Expression of marker 
genes is restricted to the expected lineage and differential expression 
between lineages agrees with the in vivo results (Extended Data Fig. 12). 
Moreover, the global dynamics of DNA methylation and chromatin 
accessibility in wild-type embryoid bodies substantially mirror the 
in vivo data (Extended Data Fig. 12). 

Comparison of wild type with Jet TKO differentiation in the epiblast- 
like cells at day 2 revealed higher DNA methylation in ectoderm enhanc- 
ers in the Tet TKO cells, but no differences in mesoderm or endoderm 
enhancers (Fig. 4c). Re-analysis of methylation measurements from 
Tet TKO embryos confirms that the same pattern is observed in vivo” 
(Extended Data Fig. 12). Impaired demethylation is also associated 
with differences in differentiation timing, with Tet TKO cells showing 
anincreased proportion of early mesendoderm differentiation at day 
4to 5 (Fig. 4a, b). However, at day 6 to 7 Tet TKO cells do not properly 
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c, Profiles of methylation (red) and accessibility (blue) at lineage-defining 
enhancers (enh.) (n=3,918 for ectoderm, n=1,930 for endoderm, n=1,417 for 
mesoderm) across development. Running averages in 50-bp windows around 
the centre of the ChIP-seq peaks (2 kb upstream and downstream) are shown. 
Solid lines show the mean across cells and shaded areas represent the s.d.E5.5 
and E6.5 epiblast cells show similar profiles and are combined. Dashed 
horizontal lines represent genome-wide background levels for methylation 
(red) and accessibility (blue). 


demethylate lineage-specific enhancers and do not differentiate into 
mature mesodermal cell types (Fig. 4c). 

These observations indicate that demethylation of lineage-defin- 
ing enhancers is at least partially driven by TET proteins. Although 
enhancer demethylation does not seem to be required for early meso- 
derm commitment, the lack of haematopoietic cells in the Tet TKO 
cells suggests that demethylation may be important for subsequent 
lineage progression. Consistently, Tet TKO embryos are able to initiate 
gastrulation, but by E8.5 they display defects in mesoderm-derived cell 
types, including heart or somites”. 


Discussion 


Our results show that pluripotent epiblast cells are epigenetically 
primed for an ectoderm fate as early as E4.5. This finding supports 
the existence of a ‘default’ path in Waddington’s epigenetic land- 
scape model, providing a potential mechanism for the phenomenon 
of ‘default’ differentiation of neurectodermal tissue from ES cells”””’. 
By contrast, endoderm and mesoderm are actively diverted from the 
default path by demethylation and chromatin opening at the corre- 
sponding enhancer elements’””*”>. Thus, the germ-layer epigenome is 
defined during gastrulation by a hierarchical, or asymmetric, epigenetic 
model (Fig. 3a). 

More generally, these results have important implications for the 
role of the epigenome in defining lineage commitment. We speculate 
that asymmetric epigenetic priming—whereby early progenitors are 
epigenetically primed for a default cell type—may be a more general fea- 
ture of lineage commitment in vivo. In support of this hypothesis, two 
recent studies have identified default pathways in foregut specification 
and osteogenesis”””°. Future studies that use multi-omics approaches 
to investigate cell populations have the potential to transform our 
understanding of cell-fate decisions, with important implications for 
stem cell biology. 
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Fig. 4| TET enzymesare required for efficient demethylation of mesoderm- 
defining enhancers and subsequent blood differentiation in embryoid 
bodies. a, UMAP projection of stages E6.5 to E8.5 of the atlas dataset (no extra- 
embryonic cells). Top left, cells coloured by lineage assignment. The remaining 
plots show, for different days of embryoid body differentiation, the nearest 
neighbours that were used to assign cell-type labels to the embryoid body 
dataset. Wild-type (WT) cells are red (n = 438), Tet TKO cells are blue (n= 436). 
We grouped days 4-5 and 6-7 together because of the similarity in the cell 
types recovered. b, Bar plots showing the numbers of each cell type for each 
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Methods 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized. The investigators were not blinded 
to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 


Embryos and single cell isolation 

All mice used in this study were C57BL/6Babr and were bred and main- 
tained in the Babraham Institute Biological Support Unit. Ambient 
temperature was about 19-21 °C and relative humidity was 52%. Lighting 
was provided on a12h:12 h light:dark cycle, including 15 min ‘dawn’ and 
‘dusk’ periods of subdued lighting. After weaning, mice were trans- 
ferred to individually ventilated cages with 1-5 mice per cage. Mice 
were fed CRM (P) VP diet (Special Diet Services) ad libitum and received 
seeds (for example, sunflower or millet) at the time of cage-cleaning as 
part of their environmental enrichment. All mouse experimentation 
was approved by the Babraham Institute Animal Welfare and Ethical 
Review Body. Animal husbandry and experimentation complied with 
existing European Union and United Kingdom Home Office legislation 
and local standards. Sample sizes were determined to obtain at least 50 
cells for each germ layer. No randomization or blinding was performed. 
Sex of embryos was not known at the time of collection. Single-cells 
from E4.5 to E5.5 embryos were collected as previously described’. E6.5 
and E7.5 embryos were dissected to remove extra-embryonic tissues 
and dissociated in TryplE for 10 min at room temperature. Undigested 
portions were physically removed and the remainder filtered through 
a30-um filter before isolation using flow cytometry. 


Tet TKO cell culture 

Tet1’ Tet2’ Tet3’ (C57BL6/129/FVB) and matching wild-type mouse 
ES cells* were cultured in 2i+LIF medium (50/50 DMEM-F12 (Gibco, 
31330-038) and Neurobasal medium (Gibco, 21103-49) with serum-free 
N2B27 (0.5% N2 and 1% B27; Gibco), 0.1mM 2-mercaptoethanol (Life 
Technologies, 31350-010) and 2 mM L-glutamine (Life Technologies, 
25030-024) supplemented with LIF, MEK inhibitor PD0325901 (1 1M) 
and GSK3 inhibitor CHIR99021 (3 LM), all from Department of Bio- 
chemistry, University of Cambridge). ES cells were cultured on tissue 
culture plastic pre-coated with 0.1% gelatine in H,O and were passaged 
when approaching confluence (every 2-3 days). 

For the embryoid body differentiation assay, 2 x 10* ES cells were 
collected in medium consisting of DMEM (Life Technologies, 10566- 
016), 15% fetal bovine serum (Gibco, 10270106), 1x non-essential amino 
acids (NEAA) (Life Technologies, 11140050), 0.1mM 2-mercaptoethanol 
(Life Technologies, 31350-010), 2 mML-glutamine (Life Technologies, 
25030-024) in ultra-low attachment 96-well plates (Sigma-Aldrich, 
CLS7007). All cells were cultured in a humidified incubator at 37 °C 
in 5% CO, and 20% O,. Embryoid bodies were collected 2, 4,5,6 and 7 
days after induction of differentiation and dissociated into single cells 
using accutase before flow sorting. Cell lines were subject to routine 
mycoplasma testing using the MycoAlert testing kit (Lonza) and tested 
negative. Cell lines were not authenticated. 


scNMT-seq library preparation 

Single cells were flow-sorted (E6.5 and E7.5 stages, using a BD Influx or 
BD Aria III) or manually picked when cell numbers were too low (E4.5, 
ES.5). Cells were isolated into 96-well PCR plates containing 2.5pl 
of methylase reaction buffer (1 x M.CviPI Reaction buffer (NEB), 2 U 
M.CviPI (NEB), 160 iM S-adenosylmethionine (NEB), 1 U pl RNasein 
(Promega), 0.1% IGEPAL CA-630 (Sigma)). Samples were incubated for 
15 min at 37 °C to methylate accessible chromatin before the reaction 
was stopped with the addition of RLT plus buffer (Qiagen) and samples 
frozen down and stored at —80 °C before processing. Poly-A RNA was 
captured on oligo-dT conjugated to magnetic beads and amplified 
cDNA was prepared according to the G&T-seq” and Smartseq2 proto- 
cols”. The lysate containing gDNA was purified on AMPureXP beads 


before bisulfite-sequencing (BS-seq) libraries were prepared according 
to the scBS-seq protocol**. 

A subset of embryo cells were processed for scRNA-seq only (1,419 
cells after QC). These followed the same protocol but we discarded 
the gDNA after separation. 

A full step-by-step protocol for sCNMT-seq is available at https://doi. 
org/10.17504/protocols.io.6jnhcme. 


Sequencing 

All sequencing was carried out on a NextSeq500 instrument. BS-seq 
libraries were sequenced in 48-plex pools using 75-bp paired-end reads 
in high-output mode. RNA-seq libraries were pooled as either 384 plexes 
and sequenced using 75-bp paired-end reads in high-output mode or 
192 plexes and sequenced using 75-bp paired-end reads in mid-output 
mode. This yielded a mean raw sequencing depth of 8.5 million (BS-seq) 
and 1 million (RNA-seq) paired-end reads per cell. 


RNA-seq alignment and quantification 

RNA-seq libraries were aligned to the GRCm38 mouse genome build 
using HiSat2* (v.2.1.0) using options—dta-sp. 1000,1000-no-mixed- 
no-discordant, yielding a mean of 681,000 aligned reads per cell. Sub- 
sequently, gene expression counts were quantified from the mapped 
reads using featureCounts* with the Ensembl gene annotation” (v.87). 
Only protein-coding genes matching canonical chromosomes were 
considered. The read counts were log-transformed and size-factor 
adjusted*’, 


BS-seq alignment and methylation/accessibility quantification 

BS-seq libraries were aligned to the bisulfite converted GRCm38 mouse 
genome using Bismark” (v.0.19.1) in single-end nondirectional mode. 
Following the removal of PCR duplicates, we retained a mean of 1.6 mil- 
lion reads per cell. Methylation calling and separation of endogenous 
methylation (from A-C-G and T-C-G trinucleotides) and chromatin 
accessibility (G-C-A, G-C-C and G-C-T trinucleotides) was performed 
with Bismark using the-NOMe option of the coverage2cytosine script. 

Following a previous approach”, individual CpG or GpC sites in each 
cell were modelled using a binomial distribution in which the number 
of successes is the number of reads that support methylation and the 
number of trials is the total number of reads. A CpG methylation or 
GpC accessibility rate for each site and cell was calculated by maxi- 
mum likelihood. The rates were subsequently rounded to the nearest 
integer (Oor1). 

When aggregating over genomic features, CpG methylation and 
GpC accessibility rates were computed assuming a binomial model, 
with the number of trials being the number of observed CpG sites 
and the number of successes being the number of methylated CpGs. 
Notably, this implies that DNA methylation and chromatin accessibility 
is quantified as a rate (or a percentage). We avoid binarizing DNA meth- 
ylation and chromatin accessibility values into low and high states, as 
this is not a good representation of the continuous nature of the data 
(Extended Data Fig. 3). 


ChIP-seq data processing 

ChIP-seq data were obtained from the Gene Expression Omnibus 
accession code GSE125318. Reads were trimmed using Trim Galore 
(v.0.4.5, cutadapt 1.15, single end mode) and mapped to Mus musculus 
GRCm38 using Bowtie2" (v.2.3.2). Read 2 was excluded from the analysis 
for paired-end samples because of low-quality scores (Phred <25). All 
analyses were performed using SeqMonk (https://www. bioinformatics. 
babraham.ac.uk/projects/seqmonk/). For quantification, read length 
was extended to 300 bp and regions of coverage outliers and extreme 
strand bias were excluded as these were assumed to be alignment arte- 
facts. Comparison of datasets with different read lengths did not reveal 
major mapping differences, and thus mapped, extended reads were 
merged for samples that were sequenced across more than one lane. 


Samples were similar overall regarding total mapped read numbers, 
distribution of reads and ChIP enrichment. 

To best represent the underlying ChIP-seq signal, different meth- 
ods to define enriched genomic regions were used for H3K4me3 and 
H3K27ac marks. For H3K4me3, a SeqMonk implementation of MACS” 
with the local rescoring step omitted was used (P<10™, fragment size 
300 bp), and enriched regions closer than 100 bp were merged. Peaks 
were called separately for each lineage. For H3K27ac, reads were quan- 
titated per 500-bp tiles correcting per million total reads and excluding 
duplicate reads. Smoothing subtraction quantification was used to 
identify local maxima (value >1), and peaks closer than 500 bp apart 
were merged. Lineage-specific peak annotations exclude peaks that 
are also present in one of the other lineages, and only peaks present in 
both replicates were considered (Extended Data Fig. 5). 

Publicly available ChIP-seq libraries for H3K27ac”” ” were processed 
with Trim Galore and Bowtie2 (see above), and analysed in Seqmonk. 
Read counts were determined for 1-kb non-overlapping tiles and, sep- 
arately, for lineage-specific enhancers (average length 1.2 kb). The 
genomic tiles were used to determine the distribution of H3K27ac 
across the genome. Enhancers were classified as marked if their read 
counts were within the top 5% of the distribution. 


scRNA-seq and scBS-seq quality control 

For RNA expression, cells with less than 100,000 mapped reads and 
with less than 500 expressed genes were excluded. For DNA meth- 
ylation and chromatin accessibility, cells with less than 50,000 CpG 
sites and 500,000 GpC sites covered, respectively, were discarded 
(Extended Data Fig. 1). 


Lineage assignment using RNA expression 
Lineages were assigned by mapping the RNA-expression profiles to 
a comprehensive single-cell atlas from the same stages‘, when avail- 
able (stages E6.5 and E7.5), or by SC3* otherwise (stages E4.5 and E5.5) 
(Extended Data Fig. 2). Extra-embryonic cells were identified by these 
methods and excluded from further analyses. 

The mapping was performed by matching mutual nearest neigh- 
bours“. First, count matrices from both experiments were concat- 
enated and normalized together. Highly variable genes were selected*® 
from the resulting expression matrix and were used as input for princi- 
pal components analysis. Subsequently, batch correction was applied 
to remove the technical variability between the two experiments and 
a k-nearest neighbours graph was computed between them. For each 
scNMT-seq cell, the cell type was selected as the mode froma Dirichlet 
distribution given by the cell type distribution of the top 30 nearest 
neighbours in the atlas (that is, majority voting). 


Correlation analysis 
To identify genes with an association between the mRNA expression 
and promoter epigenetic status, we calculated the correlation coef- 
ficient for each gene across all cells between the RNA expression and 
the corresponding DNA methylation or chromatin accessibility levels 
at the gene’s promoter +2 kb around the transcription start site (TSS). 
Asa filtering criterion, we required, for each genomic feature, a mini- 
mum number of 1 CpG (methylation) or 5 GpC (accessibility) measure- 
ments in at least 50 cells. Additionally, the top-5,000 most variable 
genes (across all cells) were selected, according to the rationale of 
independent filtering. Two-tailed Student’s t-tests were performed 
to test for evidence against the null hypothesis of no correlation, and 
Pvalues were adjusted for multiple testing using the Benjamini-Hoch- 
berg procedure. 


Differential DNA methylation and chromatin accessibility 
analysis 

Differential analysis of DNA methylation and chromatin accessibil- 
ity was performed using a Fisher exact test independently for each 


genomic element. Cells were aggregated into two exclusive groups 
and, for a given genomic element, we created a contingency table by 
aggregating (across cells) the number of methylated and unmethyl- 
ated nucleotides. Multiple testing correction was applied using the 
Benjamini-Hochberg procedure. As a filtering criteria, we required 
1CpG (methylation) and 5 GpC (accessibility) observations in at least 
10 cells per group. Non-variable regions were filtered out before dif- 
ferential testing. 


Motif enrichment 

To find transcription factor motifs enriched in lineage-associated sites, 
we used H3K27ac sites that were identified as differentially accessible 
between lineages as explained above. We tested for enrichment over a 
background of all H3K27ac sites using ame (meme suite” v.4.10.1) with 
parameters -method fisher-scoring avg. Position frequency matrices 
were downloaded from the Jaspar core vertebrates database**. This 
is a curated list of experimentally derived binding motifs and not an 
exhaustive set, which means that someimportant transcription factors 
will not be analysed, owing to absence of their motifs. 


Differential RNA-expression analysis 

Differential RNA-expression analysis between prespecified groups of 
interest was performed using the genewise negative binomial general- 
ized linear model with quasi-likelihood test from edgeR™. Significant 
hits were called with a 1% FDR (Benjamini-Hochberg procedure) anda 
minimum log, fold change of 1. Genes with low expression (mean log, 
counts <0.5) were filtered out before differential testing®. 


Dimensionality reduction for DNA methylation and chromatin 
accessibility data using Bayesian factor analysis 

To handle the large number of missing values in DNA methylation and 
chromatin accessibility data, we used a linear Bayesian factor analysis 
model®. The linearity assumption renders the model output directly 
interpretable, and more robust to changes in hyperparameters than 
nonlinear methods, particularly with small numbers of cells. We trained 
every model using the top-5,000 most variable features and we con- 
strained the latent space to two latent factors, which were used for 
visualization (Fig. Ic, d, Extended Data Fig. 3). Variance-explained 
estimates were computed using the coefficient of determination as 
previously described”. 


MOFA 

The input to MOFA is alist of matrices, in which each matrix represents 
a different data modality. RNA-expression measurements were defined 
as one data modality. For DNA methylation and chromatin accessi- 
bility, we defined separate matrices for promoters, distal H3K27ac 
sites (enhancers) and H3K4me3 (TSS). Promoters were defined as a 
bidirectional 2-kb window around the TSS of protein-coding genes. 
For each genomic context, we created a DNA methylation matrix and 
achromatin accessibility matrix by quantifying M-values for each cell 
and genomic element. 

As a filtering criterion, genomic features were required to have a 
minimum of 1 CpG (methylation) or 5 GpC (accessibility) observed 
in at least 25 cells. Genes were required to have a minimum 
cellular detection rate of 25%. In addition, to reduce computational 
complexity, the top 1,000 most variable features were selected per 
view. Similarly, the top 2,500 most variable genes were selected for 
RNA expression. 

Similar to most latent dimensionality reduction methods, the optimi- 
zation procedure of MOFA is not guaranteed to find a global optimum. 
Following ref. ®, model selection was performed by selecting the model 
with the highest evidence lower bound out of ten trials. 

The number of factors was calculated by requiring a minimum of 1% 
variance explained in the RNA. The robustness of factors across trials 
was assessed by calculating the correlation coefficients between every 
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pair of factors across the ten trials. Allinferred factors were consistently 
found in all model instances. 

The downstream characterization of the model output included 
several analyses. (1) Variance decomposition: quantification of the 
fraction of variance explained (R’) by each factor in each view, using a 
coefficient of determination”. (2) Visualization of weights/loadings: 
the model learns a weight for every feature in each factor, which can 
be interpreted as a measure of feature importance. Features with large 
weights (in absolute value) are highly correlated with the factor val- 
ues. (3) Visualization of factors: each MOFA factor captures a different 
dimension of cellular heterogeneity. All together, they define a latent 
space that maximizes the variance explained in the data (under some 
important sparsity assumptions). The cells can be visualized in the 
latent space by plotting scatter plots of combinations of factors. (4) 
Gene set enrichment analysis: when inspecting the weights for a given 
factor, multiple features can be combined into a gene set-based annota- 
tion. For a given gene set G, we evaluate its significance via a parametric 
t-test (two-sided), whereby we compare the mean of the weights of 
the foreground set (features that belong to the set G) with the mean 
of the weights in the background set (features that do not belong to 
the set G). Resulting P values are adjusted for multiple testing using 
the Benjamini-Hochberg procedure from which significant pathways 
are called (FDR <10%). 


Reporting summary 


Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


Raw sequencing data together with processed files (RNA counts, CpG 
methylation reports, GpC accessibility reports) are available in the 
Gene Expression Omnibus under accession number GSE121708. Pro- 
cessed data can be downloaded from ftp://ftp.ebi.ac.uk/pub/databases/ 
scnmt_gastrulation. 


Code availability 


All code used for analysis is available at https://github.com/rargelaguet/ 
scnmt_gastrulation. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| scNMT-seq quality controls. a,b, Number of observed 
cytosines in CpG (red; a) or GpC (blue; b) contexts respectively. Each bar 
corresponds to one cell. Cells are sorted by total number of CpG or GpC sites. 
Cells below the dashed line were discarded on the basis of poor coverage 
(n=1,105).c, RNA-library size per cell. Top, total number of reads. Bottom, 
number of expressed genes (read counts >0). Cells below the dashed line were 
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discarded onthe basis of poor coverage (n =2,524). d, Venn diagram displaying 
the number of cells that pass quality control for RNA expression (green), DNA 
methylation (red) and chromatin accessibility (blue). e, Number of cells that 
pass quality control for each molecular layer, grouped by stage. For 1,419 out of 
2,524 total cells, only the RNA expression was sequenced. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2| Cell-type assignments based on RNA expression. a, b, 
Lineage assignment of E4.5 cells (a;n=175) and E5.5 cells (b; n=173). Top left, 
SC3 consensus plots representing the similarity between cells on the basis of 
averaging of clustering results from multiple combinations of clustering 
parameters. Top right, heat map showing the RNA expression (log normalized 
counts) of the ten most informative gene markers for each cluster. Bottom left, 
t-distributed stochastic neighbour embedding (t-SNE) representation of the 
RNA-expression data coloured by the expression of Fgf4 and PouSf1, known 
E4.5andE5.5 epiblast markers*°, respectively. Bottom right, SNE 
representation of the RNA-expression data coloured by the expression of 
Gata6é and Amn, known E4.5 primitive endoderm and E5.5 visceral endoderm 


markers”. c, d, Lineage assignment of E6.5 cells (c;n =977) and E7.5 cells (d; 
n=1,155). Left, UMAP projection of the atlas dataset (stages E6.5 to E7.0 to 
assign E6.5 cells and E7.0 to E8.0 to assign E7.5 cells). Inthe top-left panel, cells 
are coloured by lineage assignment. In the bottom-left panel, the cells coloured 
in red are the nearest neighbours that were used to transfer labels to the 
scNMT-seq dataset. In right panels, cells are coloured by the relative RNA 
expression of lineage-marker genes. e, Top, number of cells per lineage, using 
the maximally resolved cell types reported in ref. *. Bottom, number of cells per 
lineage after aggregation of cell types belonging to the same germ layer or 
extra-embryonic tissue type, as used in this study. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Global methylation and chromatin accessibility 
dynamics. a, b, Distribution of DNA methylation (a) and chromatin 
accessibility levels (b) per stage and genomic context. When aggregating over 
genomic features, CpG methylation and GpC accessibility levels (%) are 
computed assuming a binomial model, with the number of trials being the total 
number of observed CpG (or GpC) sites and the number of successes being the 
number of methylated CpG (or GpC) sites (Methods). Notably, this implies that 
DNA methylation and chromatin accessibility are quantified as a percentage 
and are not binarized into low or highstates. As this figure shows, the 
distribution of DNA methylation and chromatin accessibility across loci (after 
aggregating measurements across all cells per stage) is largely continuous and 
does not show bimodality. Hence, a binary approach similar to that sometimes 
used for differentiated cell types would not provide a good representation of 
the data. c, d, Box plots showing the distribution of genome-wide CpG 
methylation levels (c) or GpC accessibility levels (d) per stage and lineage. Each 
dot represents a single cell. Box plots show median levels and the first and third 


quartile, whiskers show 1.5x the interquartile range. At a significance threshold 
of 0.01 (t-test, two-sided), the global DNA methylation levels differ between 
embryonic and extra-embryonic lineages, but the global chromatin 
accessibility levels do not.e, f, Dimensionality reduction of DNA methylation 
(e) and chromatin accessibility (f) data. To perform dimensionality reduction 
while handling the large amount of missing values, we used a Bayesian factor 
analysis model (Methods). Scatter plots of the first two latent factors (sorted by 
variance explained) for models trained with cells from the indicated stages are 
shown. From E4.5to E6.5, cells are coloured by embryonic and extra-embryonic 
origin. At E7.5, cells are coloured by the primary germ layer. All lineage 
assignments were made using the cells’ corresponding RNA-expression levels 
(Extended Data Fig. 2). The fraction of variance explained by each factor is 
displayed in parentheses. The input data were M-values quantified over DNase! 
hypersensitive sites profiled in ES cells (n=175,231, subset to the top 5,000 
most variable sites to fit the model). 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | DNA methylation and chromatin accessibility 
changes in promoters are associated with repression of early pluripotency 
and germ cell markers. a, Volcano plots display differential RNA-expression 
levels between E4.5 and E7.5 cells (in log, counts, x axis) versus adjusted 
correlation Pvalues (FDR <10% in red, Benjamini-Hochberg correction, 
n=5,000 genes). Left, DNA methylation versus RNA-expression correlations; 
right, chromatin accessibility versus RNA expression. Negative values for 
differential RNA expression indicate higher expression in E4.5, whereas 


positive values indicate higher expression in E7.5. b, Illustrative examples of 
epigenetic repression of early pluripotency and germ cell markers. Box and 
violin plots show the distribution of RNA expression (log, counts, green), DNA 
methylation (red) and chromatin accessibility (blue) levels per stage. Box plots 
show median coverage and the first and third quartile, whiskers show 1.5x the 
interquartile range. Each dot corresponds to one cell. For each genea genomic 
track is shown ontop, and the promoter region that is used to quantify DNA 
methylation and chromatin accessibility levels is highlighted in yellow. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Characterization of lineage-specific H3K27ac and 
H3K4me3 ChIP-seq data. a, Percentage of peaks overlapping promoters 
(+500 bp of TSS of annotated mRNAs (Ensembl v.87); lighter colour) and not 
overlapping promoters (distal peaks, darker colour). H3K27ac peaks tend to be 
distal from the promoters, marking putative enhancer elements. H3K4me3 
peaks tend to overlap promoter regions, marking TSS™. b, Venn diagrams 
showing overlap of peaks for each lineage, for distal H3K27ac (left) and 
H3K4me3 (right). This shows that H3K27ac peaks tend to be lineage-specific, 
whereas H3K4me3 peaks tend to be shared between lineages. c, Illustrative 
example of the ChIP-seq profile for the ectoderm marker Cxcl12. The top tracks 
show wiggle plots of ChIP-seq read density (normalized by total read count) 


for lineage-specific H3K27ac and H3K4me3. The coding sequence is shown in 
black. The bottom tracks show the lineage-specific peak calls (Methods). 
H3K27ac peaks are split into distal (putative enhancers) and proximal to the 
promoter. d, Left, bar plot of the fraction of E7.5 lineage-specific enhancers 
(n=691 for ectoderm, 618 for endoderm and 340 for mesoderm) that are 
uniquely marked by H3K27ac in either E10.5 midbrain, E12.5 gut or E10.5 heart. 
Right, heat map displaying H3K27ac levels at individual lineage-specific 
enhancers (n=2,039 for ectoderm, 1,124 for endoderm and 631 for mesoderm) 
in more differentiated tissues. E7.5 enhancers are predominantly marked in 
their differentiated-tissue counterparts (midbrain for ectoderm, gut for 
endoderm and heart for mesoderm). 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Differential DNA methylation and chromatin 
accessibility analysis at E7.5 for different genomic contexts. a, Bar plots 
showing the fraction (left) or the total number (right) of differentially 
methylated (red) or accessible (blue) loci (FDR <10%, y axis) per genomic 
context (x axis). Each subplot corresponds to the comparison of one cell type 
(group A) against cells comprising the other cell types present at E7.5 (group 
B). Inthe graphs on the right, positive values indicate anincreasein DNA 
methylation or chromatin accessibility in group A, whereas negative values 
indicate a decrease in DNA methylation or chromatin accessibility. Differential 
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analysis of DNA methylation and chromatin accessibility was performed 
independently for each genomic element using a two-sided Fisher’s exact test 
of equal proportions (Methods). b, Scatter plots showing differential DNA 
methylation (xaxis) versus chromatin accessibility (y axis) analysis at 
promoters. Ectoderm versus non-ectoderm cells (left), endoderm versus non- 
endoderm cells (middle) and mesoderm versus non-mesoderm cells (right) are 
shown. Each dot corresponds toa gene (n= 2,038). Labelled black dots 
highlight genes with lineage-specific RNA expression that show significant 
differential methylation or accessibility in their promoters (FDR <10%). 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | IIlustrative examples of putative epigenetic 
regulation in enhancer elements during germ-layer commitment. a—c, Box 
and violin plots showing the distribution of RNA expression (log, counts, 
green), enhancer DNA methylation (red) and chromatin accessibility (blue) 
levels for key germ-layer markers per stage and cell type. Marker genes for 
ectoderm (a), mesoderm (b) and endoderm (c) are shown. Box plots show 
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median levels and the first and third quartile, whiskers show 1.5 the 
interquartile range. Each dot corresponds toa single cell. For each gene, a 
genomic track is shown on the top. The enhancer region that is used to quantify 
DNA methylation and chromatin accessibility levels is represented witha star 
and highlighted in yellow. Genes were linked to putative enhancers by 
overlapping genomic coordinates with amaximum distance of SO kb. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Characterization of MOFA factors. a, Factor 1as 
mesoderm commitment factor. Left, RNA-expression loadings for factor1. 
Genes with large positive loadings increase expression in the positive factor 
values (mesoderm cells). Middle, scatter plot of factor 1 (x axis) and factor 2 (y 
axis) values. Each dot corresponds toa single cell, coloured by the average 
methylation levels of the top 100 enhancers with highest loading. Right, as the 
middle panel, except cells are coloured by the average accessibility levels. b, 
Factor 2as the endoderm commitment factor. Left, RNA-expression loadings 
for factor 2. Genes with large positive loadings increase expression inthe 
positive factor values (endoderm cells). Middle, scatter plot of factor 1 (x axis) 
and factor 2 (yaxis) values. Each dot corresponds toa single cell, coloured by 
the average methylation levels (%) of the top 100 enhancers with highest 
loading. Right, as the middle panel, but cells are coloured by the average 
accessibility levels.c, Characterization of MOFA factor 3 as anteroposterior 
axial patterning and mesoderm maturation. Left, bee swarm plot of factor 3 
values, grouped and coloured by cell type. The mesoderm cells are 


subclassified into nascent and mature mesoderm (Extended Data Fig. 2). Right, 
gene set enrichment analysis of the gene loadings of factor 3. The top most 
significant pathways from MSigDB C2* (Methods) are shown. d, 
Characterization of MOFA Factor 6as cell cycle. Left, bee swarm plot of factor 6 
values, grouped by cell type and coloured by inferred cell-cycle state using 
cyclone** (G1/2, cyan; G2/M, yellow). Right, gene set enrichment analysis of the 
gene loadings of factor 6. The top most significant pathways from MSigDB 

C25 are shown. e, Characterization of MOFA factor 4 as notochord formation. 
Left, bee swarm plot of factor 4 values, grouped and coloured by cell type. The 
endoderm cells are subclassified into notochord (dark green) and not 
notochord (green) (Extended Data Fig. 2). Middle, RNA-expression loadings for 
factor 4. Genes with large negative loadings increase expression in the negative 
factor values (notochord cells). Right, same bee swarm plots as in left but 
coloured by the relative RNA expression of Calca (gene with the highest 
loading). 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | DNA methylation and chromatin accessibility 
dynamics of E7.5 lineage-specific enhancers and transcription factor motifs 
across development. a, Box plots showing the distribution of DNA 
methylation (top) or chromatin accessibility (bottom) levels of E7.5 lineage- 
defining enhancers, across stages and cell types. Box plots show median levels 
and the first and third quartile, whiskers show 1.5x the interquartile range. The 
dashed lines represent the global background levels of DNA methylation at E7.5 


(Extended Data Fig. 3). b, Box plots showing the distribution of chromatin 
accessibility levels (scaled to the genome-wide background) for 200-bp 
windows around transcription factor motifs associated with commitment to 
ectoderm (top), endoderm (middle) and mesoderm (bottom). Box plots show 
median levels and the first and third quartile, whiskers show 1.5 the 
interquartile range. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | E7.5 ectoderm enhancers contain a mixture of 
pluripotency and neural signatures with different epigenetic dynamics. a, 
Scatter plot showing H3K27ac levels for individual ectoderm enhancers 
(n=2,039) quantified in serum-grown ES cells (pluripotency enhancers, x axis) 
versus E10.5 midbrain (neuroectoderm enhancers, y axis). H3K27ac levels inthe 
two lineages are negatively correlated (Pearson’s R = —0.44), indicating that 
most enhancers are either marked in ES cells or inthe brain. The top 250 
enhancers that show the strongest differential H3K27ac levels between 
midbrain and ES cells (blue for midbrain-specific enhancers and grey for ES cell- 
specific enhancers) are highlighted. b, Density plots of H3K27ac levels in ES 
cells versus E10.5 midbrain. H3K27ac levels are negatively correlated at E7.5 
ectoderm enhancers, but not inE7.5 endoderm (n=1,124) or mesoderm 
enhancers (n=631).c, Profiles of DNA methylation (red) and chromatin 
accessibility (blue) along the epiblast-ectoderm trajectory. Panels show 
different genomic contexts: E7.5 ectoderm enhancers that are specifically 
marked by H3K27ac in the midbrain (middle) or ES cells (bottom) (highlighted 
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populations ina). Running averages of 50-bp windows around the centre of the 
ChIP-seq peaks (2 kb upstream and downstream) are shown. Solid lines display 
the mean across cells (within a given lineage) and shading displays thes.d. 
Dashed horizontal lines represent genome-wide background levels for DNA 
methylation (red) and chromatin accessibility (blue). For comparison, we have 
also incorporated E7.5 endoderm enhancers (top), which follow the genome- 
wide repressive dynamics. d, Box plots of the distribution of DNA methylation 
(top) and chromatin accessibility (bottom) levels along the epiblast-ectoderm 
trajectory. Panels show different genomic contexts: E7.5 ectoderm enhancers 
that are specifically marked by H3K27ac in the midbrain (middle) or ES cells 
(right) (highlighted populations ina). Box plots show median levels and the 
first and third quartile, whiskers show 1.5x the interquartile range. Dashed lines 
denote background DNA methylation and chromatin accessibility levels at the 
corresponding stage and lineage. For comparison, we have also incorporated 
E7.5 endoderm enhancers (left), which follow the genome-wide repressive 
dynamics. 
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Extended Data Fig. 11| Silencing of ectoderm enhancers precedes activation 
of mesoderm and endoderm enhancers. a, Reconstructed mesoderm (top) 
and endoderm (bottom) commitment trajectories using a diffusion 
pseudotime method applied to the RNA-expression data (Methods). Scatter 
plots of the first two diffusion components are shown, with cells coloured 
according to their lineage assignment (n=1,154 for endoderm and n=1,511 for 
mesoderm). For both cases, ranks along the first diffusion component are 
selected to order cells according to their differentiation state. b, DNA 
methylation (red) and chromatin accessibility (blue) dynamics of lineage- 
defining enhancers along the mesoderm (top) and endoderm (bottom) 


trajectories. Each dot denotes a single cell (n = 387 for endoderm and n= 474 for 
mesoderm) and black curves represent non-parametric locally estimated 
scatterplot smoothing regression estimates. In addition, for each scenario we 
fit a piecewise linear regression model for epiblast, primitive streak and 
mesoderm or endoderm cells (vertical lines indicate the discretized lineage 
transitions). For each model fit, the slope (r) and its significance level are 
displayed inthe top (- for nonsignificant, 0.01<*P<0O.1and**P<0.01).c, Density 
plots showing differential DNA methylation (xaxis) and chromatin accessibility 
(y axis) at lineage-defining enhancers calculated for each of the lineage 
transitions. 
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Extended Data Fig. 12 | Embryoid bodies recapitulate the transcriptional, 
methylation and accessibility dynamics of the embryo. a, Embryoid bodies 
show hightranscriptional similarity to gastrulation-stage embryos. Top left, 
UMAP projection of RNA expression for the embryoid body dataset (n=775). 
Cells are coloured by lineage assignment and shaped by genotype (WT or Tet 
TKO). Bottom left, UMAP projection of stages E6.5 to E8.5 of the atlas dataset 
(no extra-embryonic cells) with the nearest neighbours that were used to 
assign cell type labels to the sCNMT-seq embryoid body dataset colouredinred 
(WT) or blue (Tet TKO). Middle, UMAP projection of embryoid body cells 
coloured by the relative RNA expression of marker genes. Right, scatter plot of 
the differential gene expression (log, normalized counts) between different 
assigned lineages for embryoid bodies (x axis) versus embryos (y axis). Each 
dot represents one gene. Pearson correlation coefficient with corresponding 
Pvalue (two-sided) are displayed. Lines show the linear regression fit. The top- 
four genes with the largest differential expression are highlighted in red. 

b, Global DNA methylation and chromatin accessibility levels during embryoid 
body differentiation. Top, box plots showing the distribution of genome-wide 


CpG methylation (left) or GpC accessibility levels (right) per time point and 
lineage (compare with Extended Data Fig. 3). Each dot represents a single cell 
(only wild-type cells are used). Box plots show median levels and the first and 
third quartile, whiskers show1.5x the interquartile range. Bottom, heat map of 
DNA methylation (left) or chromatin accessibility (right) levels per time point 
and genomic context (compare with Fig. le, f).c, Ectoderm enhancers are more 
methylated in Tet TKO compared with wild-type epiblast cells in vivo. Bar plots 
show the mean (bulk) DNA methylation levels for ectoderm (left), endoderm 
(middle) and mesoderm (right) enhancers in E6.5 epiblast cells”*. For each 
genotype, two replicates are shown. d, Profiles of DNA methylation (red) and 
chromatin accessibility (blue) at lineage-defining enhancers quantified over 
different lineages across embryoid body differentiation (only wild-type cells). 
Running averages in 50-bp windows around the centre of the ChIP-seq peaks 
(2kb upstream and downstream) are shown. Solid lines display the mean across 
cells and shading displays the corresponding s.d. Dashed horizontal lines 
represent genome-wide background levels for methylation (red) and 
accessibility (blue). 
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Life sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Sample size Sample sizes were determined in order to obtain at least 50 cells for each germ layer. 
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Data exclusions | Regions of coverage outliers and extreme strand bias excluded as these were assumed to be alignment artefacts. 
Replication For each developmental stage, we collected cells from at least 3 individual embryos and results were consistent across embryos. 


Randomization _ This is not relevant since we did not use different experimental groups or conditions in our study. 


Blinding This is not relevant since we did not use different experimental groups or conditions in our study. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 
n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
Antibodies ChIP-seq 
Eukaryotic cell lines Flow cytometry 
Palaeontology MRI-based neuroimaging 


Animals and other organisms 


Human research participants 


Clinical data 


Eukaryotic cell lines 


Policy information about cell lines 


Cell line source(s) Tet[I-/- ,2 -/- ,3 -/-] (CS7BL6/129/FVB) and matching wild-type mouse ES cells (Hu, X. et al. Cell Stem Cell 2014) 
Authentication None 
Mycoplasma contamination All cell lines tested negative for mycoplasma contamination with the MycoAlert testing kit (Lonza). 


Commonly misidentified lines = None 
(See ICLAC register) 


Animals and other organisms 


Policy information about studies involving animals; ARRIVE guidelines recommended for reporting animal research 


Laboratory animals Mus musculus, C57BL/6Babr. Embryos at 4.5 to 7.5 days post fertilization. Sex was unknown at the time of collection due to early 
embryonic stage. 


Wild animals Study did not involve wild animals. 
Field-collected samples Study did not involve field-collected samples. 
Ethics oversight All mouse experiments were approved by the Babraham Institute Animal Welfare and Ethical Review Body. 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 
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Among the ten subtypes of mammalian voltage-gated calcium (Ca,) channels, 


Ca,3.1-Ca,3.3 constitute the T-type, or the low-voltage-activated, subfamily, the 
abnormal activities of which are associated with epilepsy, psychiatric disorders and 
pain’ >. Here we report the cryo-electron microscopy structures of human Ca,3.1lalone 
and in complex witha highly Ca,3-selective blocker, Z944°”, at resolutions of 3.3 Aand 
3.1A, respectively. The arch-shaped Z944 molecule reclines in the central cavity of the 
pore domain, with the wide end inserting into the fenestration on the interface 
between repeats II and III, and the narrow end hanging above the intracellular gate like 
a plug. The structures provide the framework for comparative investigation of the 
distinct channel properties of different Ca, subfamilies. 


Ca, channels mediate Ca” influx into the cytosol in response to changes 
inmembrane potential—a vital process that translates electrical signals 
onthe membrane to chemical signals within the cell. Because of the 
broad spectrum of signalling events that involve Ca”*, Ca, channels 
participate ina variety of physiological processes, such as contraction, 
secretion, gene expression and cell death. Ten genes encoding the pore- 
forming subunits of mammalian Ca, channels have been identified, 
and the products are divided into three classes: Cay1 (Ca,1.1-Ca,1.4), 
Cay2 (Cay2.1-Ca,2.3) and Ca,3 (Ca,3.1-Ca,3.3) (Extended Data Fig. 1)*. 

The Ca,3 channels only share around 20% sequence identity and 
around 45% similarity with the other two subfamilies (Extended Data 
Fig. 1a, b and Supplementary Fig. 1). Cloning of a Ca,3 channel, human 
Ca,3.1, was achieved 12 years after that of rabbit Ca,1.1, the first Ca, 
channel to be cloned®’. Sequence variations spread throughout the 
entire sequence, including the selectivity filter (SF). While Ca,l and Ca,2 
members all have four Glu residues (EEEE)—one on the corresponding 
locus of each repeat—that define the Ca” selectivity, the correspond- 
ing loci in the last two repeats are replaced by Asp in Ca,3 channels 
(EEDD)? ”. Furthermore, characterization of recombinantly expressed 
channels supports autonomous function of Ca,3 core subunits, whereas 
the other families require auxiliary subunits for proper membrane 
localization and activity modulation®”. 

The Ca,3 channels can be activated at low membrane potentials— 
even lower than resting potential’* °—and a hyperpolarization is 
often required for deinactivation®“”. Thus, Ca,3 members are 
designated as the low-voltage-activated (LVA) channels, whereas 
Ca,l1 and Ca,2 are high-voltage-activated (HVA) channels'®*””. Ca,3 
channels are also known as T-type for transient single-channel con- 
ductance, in contrast to the larger, long-lasting conductance that 
is mediated by the L-type Ca,1 channels”*. The unique properties of 
low-voltage activation, faster inactivation and slower deactivation 
of T-type voltage-gated calcium channels (VGCCs) support their 


physiological role in cellular excitability modulation, low-threshold 
firing and pacemaker activity”. 

Mutations in T-type VGCCs have been identified as associated with 
epilepsy seizures, ataxia and psychiatric disorders, and Ca,3.2 knock- 
out mice show attenuated pain responses? (Extended Data Fig. la 
and Extended Data Table 1). Development of T-type VGCC-selective 
antagonists thus represents a tempting strategy to mitigate these 
debilitating conditions”’. Z944, a highly Ca,3-selective blocker, isa 
drug candidate in phase II clinical trials for the treatment of seizures and 
neuropathic pain. It blocks T-type channels, witha half maximal inhibi- 
tory concentration (IC,,.) ranging between 50 and 160 nM, and shows 
260-2,000-fold selectivity over HVA Ca” channels, Na,1.5 and human 
ether-a-go-go-related gene (HERG) K* channels°”. The specific binding 
site and the molecular basis for subtype selectivity remain unclear. 

Cryo-electron microscopy (cryo-EM) structures of the tissue- 
extracted rabbit Ca,1.1 complex containing the core subunit a1 and 
the auxiliary subunits B,,, 026-1 and y have been solved””. However, 
the endogenous source for sample preparation prevented structural 
investigation of Ca, mutants with pathophysiological significance and 
mechanistic implications. Structural elucidation of a recombinantly 
expressed Ca, channel will be invaluable for the establishment of the 
structure-function relationship. 

Despite previous success with recombinant Na, channels”*”°, Ca, 
channels have defied our extensive efforts to obtain a sufficient amount 
of proteins suitable for structural analysis until a proper construct was 
identified. A splice variant of rat Ca,3.1 with a deletion within the I-Il 
linker, designated Ca,3.1-A8b, was shown to increase surface expres- 
sion’’”. We engineered a corresponding human Ca,3.1-A8b variant, in 
which residues 509-642 were deleted from the full-length protein (Uni- 
prot ID, 043497-9) (Extended Data Fig. 1c and Supplementary Fig. 1). 
Cryo-EM structures were solved for human Ca,3.1-A8b alone and in 
complex with Z944 at overall resolutions of 3.3 Aand3.1A, respectively. 
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Fig. 1| Structural differences between the L- and T-type VGCCs. a, Overall 
structure of human Ca,3.1-A8b. The four repeats I-IV are coloured by domain. 
Disulfide bonds and sugar moieties are shownas spheres and black sticks, 
respectively. The disulfide bond between Cys104 and Cys889 is unique to 
T-type VGCCs. Two potential Ca” ions inthe selectivity filter (SF) are shown as 
green spheres. ECL, extracellular loop. b, Structural basis for the 
incompatibility of 126 association with the T-type Ca, channels. Structures of 
Ca,3.1and nifedipine-bound Ca,1.1 (PDB code 6JP5) are superimposed. For 
visual clarity, the Bland y subunits in the Ca,1.1 complex are omitted. The a26-1 
and alsubunits of Ca,1.1are coloured light purple and grey, respectively. The 


Structure of human Ca,3.1-A8b 


The channel properties of both full-length protein and Ca,3.1-A8b were 
characterized using whole-cell patch clamp in HEK293T cells. Rat Ca,3.1- 
A8b showed an increase of around two fold in conductance density, 
with activation and inactivation properties unchanged from the full- 
length form”’. Similarly, human Ca,3.1-A8b exhibited a conductance 
density that was increased by around 1.5 fold, although both activation 
and steady-state inactivation curves are slightly left-shifted (Extended 
Data Fig. 2a and Extended Data Table 2). 

After functional validation, we set out to resolve the structure of 
human Ca,3.1-A8b. Details of protein generation, sample preparation 
and cryo-EM analysis are provided in Methods (see also Extended Data 
Fig. 2b-d). For simplicity, we will describe the Ca,3.1-A8b structure as 
Ca,3.1and its complex with Z944 as the Z complex. Eventually, 105,559 
and 138,449 selected particles gave rise to three-dimensional (3D) EM 
reconstructions at resolutions of 3.3 A for the channel alone and 3.1A 
for the Z complex, respectively (Extended Data Figs. 2-4 and Extended 
Data Table 3). 

The maps support reliable model building for most of the trans- 
membrane and extracellular segments (Fig. 1a). None of the cytosolic 
segments observed in Ca,1.1-a1 (Protein Data Bank (PDB) code 5GJV)”"— 
such as the al-interacting domain (AID) helix, the elongated S6,, the 
III-IV linker between S6,, and the voltage-sensing domain inthe fourth 
repeat (VSD,y), and the globular carboxy terminal domain—is visible in 
Ca,3.1 (Fig. lb and Supplementary Table 1). 

The structure of Ca,3.1is consistent with that expected for an inac- 
tivated state that is characterized with depolarized or ‘up’ VSDs and 
closed intracellular gate (Extended Data Fig. 5). Extended extracel- 
lular segments between the pore-forming segment S5 and the pore 
helix P1in repeats I and III, designated ECL, and ECL,,, respectively, 
are resolved and each contains a short helix and a pair of anti-parallel 


segments that correspond tothe AID motif (pink), III-IV linker (orange) and 
CTDinCa,1.1-a1 are invisible in the Ca,3.1 structure. The inset shows the 
structural basis for the incompatibility between Ca,3.1and «26-1. The semi- 
transparent ovals indicate the potential clashes between Ca,3.1and «26-1, and 
the green circle indicates the x26-1-interacting segments that are missing in 
Ca,3.1.c, Conformational differences between Ca,3.1and Cay1.1. Aside anda 
cytosolic view of the superimposed structures are shown. The orange and 
greencircles correspond to those in the inset of b. The orange arrows indicate 
the slight rotations of the indicated VSDs from the positions in Ca,1.1to Ca,3.1. 


B-strands. The extracellular loops are stabilized by multiple disulfide 
bonds conserved in all Ca, channels. An additional disulfide bond is 
structurally revealed between Cys104 on the S1-S2 linker in VSD, and 
Cys889 on ECL, (Fig. laand Supplementary Fig. 1). The unique disulfide 
bond, which stabilizes the interaction between VSD, relative to the pore 
domain, may be responsible for the T-type-specific redox modulation 
of activation and inactivation kinetics”’. 


«26 and T-type VGCC structural incompatibility 


Three conformations of the pore domain have been observed in the 
Ca,1.1 structures, which we defined as classes I-III (PDB codes 5GJV, 
6JP5 and 6JPA, respectively)”’. The structure of Ca,3.1 can be super- 
imposed to that of classes I and II Ca,1.1, with a root-mean-square 
deviation (r.m.s.d.) of 1.97 A over 705 Ca atoms and 2.17 A over 765 Ca 
atoms, respectively (Fig. 1b). The VSDs, all in depolarized conforma- 
tions in Ca,1.1 and Ca,3.1 (Extended Data Fig. 5), undergo positional 
shifts when the two structures are superimposed relative to the pore 
domain (Fig. 1c). Because of the relatively low sequence similarity (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 1), we refrain from overinterpreting the conformational 
differences between Ca,3.1 and Ca,1.1. 

T-type VGCCs have been shown to function in the absence of auxil- 
iary subunits. The intracellular segments that are required for binding 
to the B and y subunits in Ca,1.1 are invisible in the EM map of Ca,3.1, 
precluding structure-based analysis. The resolved extracellular seg- 
ments do provide an important clue to the incompatibility between 
T-type channels and «26, an extracellular subunit associated with the 
HVA channels (Fig. 1b, inset). A fragment of ECL, and a short helix in 
ECL,, in Ca,3.1 would clash with a loop region and the Cachel domain 
in the «26 subunit, respectively (Fig. 1b, inset). Although the loops 
may have the conformational flexibility to circumvent collision, the 
helix in ECL,, is rigidified through the disulfide bond between Cys1418 
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Fig. 2| Selectivity filter and intracellular gate. a, Overall structure of the pore 
domain. Side views of the pore domain from the diagonal repeats are shown. 
Green spheres indicate two potential Ca” ions. b, The permeation path. The 
ion-conducting passage is illustrated by purple dots onthe left, and the 
calculated pore radii are shown in the middle. Two constriction sites—the 
entrance tothe SF enclosed by the EEDD motif and the intracellular gate—are 
shown on the right in extracellular views. c, The SF vestibule. Two side views 
(left) and an extracellular view (right) of the SF are shown. The densities for the 
residues that constitute the SF and the boundions, shown as brown mesh, are 


and Cys1432, and thus is unlikely to avoid the conformational clash. In 
addition, a pair of anti-parallel B-strands in Ca,1.1that is responsible for 
the docking of the majority of the Cachel domain in 026” is missing in 
Ca,3.1 (Fig. Ic, top). These missing or extra elements may collectively 
impede binding of «26 to Ca,3.1. 


EEDD selectivity filter 


TheS5 and S6 helices from the four repeats constitute the pore domain 
(Fig. 2a, b). The intervening segments between SS and S6 form the 
pore helices P1 and P2 that support the SF, with the construction site 
enclosed by Glu354/Glu923/Asp1463/Asp1779 (Fig. 2c). Densities that 
probably belong to two Ca” ions are resolved within the SF vestibule. 
The upper one is onthe same plane as the carboxylate groups from the 
EEDD motif, and the lower one is caged by the C=O groups fromthe two 
preceding residues in each repeat (Fig. 2c and Extended Data Fig. 3c). 

The side chains of the EEDD motif all exhibit similar conformations. 
The four carboxylate groups—each being stabilized by the amide of the 
residue that demarcates the SF loop and the P2 helix in the neighbour- 
ing repeat (Fig. 2c, right)—enclose a constriction site with a van der 
Waals diameter of approximately 2 A (Fig. 2b). This site can only accom- 
modate dehydrated Ca” ions. Notably, the constriction is executed 
by Glu354 and Asp1463 from repeats I and III, because the distance 
between the side groups of Glu923 and Asp1779 is approximately 2A 
longer (Fig. 2c, right). 

The pore diameters estimated from the structure are smaller than 
the biophysical measurement of 5.1 A for T-type and 6.2 A for L-type 
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contoured at 5o. The backbone carbonyl oxygen and amide are labelled as (O) 
and (N), respectively. d, The SF inthe reported Ca,1.1structures. The densities 
are contoured at 40 for Ca,1.1 with 10 mM Ca” only (Ca,1.1, class 1), with 
nifedipine (Ca,1.1-N, class II) and with verapamil (Ca,1.1-V, class III). The EMDB 
codes for the three maps are EMD-9513, EMD-9866 and EMD-9868; the PDB 
codes are 5GJV, 6JP5 and 6JPA. e, Shifts of the intracellular gate in different 
Ca,1.1structures. Shown are extracellular views of the gate in the three Ca,1.1 
structures. Leu330/Phe656/Phe1060/Phe1376 in Ca,1.1 correspond to Leu391/ 
Leu959/Phe1509/Val1823 in Ca,3.1. The varied residues are labelled brown. 


VGCCs based on the permeation ability of different organic cations”. 
Rotation of the side chains of the EEEE or EEDD motif may enlarge the 
diameter of the filter for permeation of organic cations. Nevertheless, 
the nominal size of the SF constriction site in Ca,3.1 appears smaller 
than that in Ca,1.1**. A putative explanation is that the side chains of 
EEDDare further restricted through coordination by the neighbouring 
backbone amides (Fig. 2b-d). 

The S6 tetrahelical bundle of Ca,3.1 is sealed at the intracellular 
gate with three layers of hydrophobic residues along the permeation 
axis of the pore domain (Fig. 2b). The first constriction site beneath 
the central cavity comprises Leu391/Leu959/Phe1509/Val1823, which 
correspond to the gating residues Leu330/Phe656/Phe1060/Phe1376 
in ligand-free Ca,1.1 (Fig. 2e, left). Two additional layers of hydro- 
phobic residues on the cytosolic side further secure gate closure 
(Fig. 2b). 


Specific pore blockade by Z944 


Inthe 3D EM reconstruction of the Z complex, the well-resolved Z944 
adopts an arched shape and reclines inthe cavity (Fig. 3a—c). The phenyl 
ring ononeend projects into the fenestration enclosed by repeats Il and 
III, and the tri-methyl group on the other end is positioned right above 
the intracellular gate (Fig. 3b, c). 2944 appears to combine the binding 
modes of both blockers and allosteric antagonists, the latter exempli- 
fied by the insertion of dihydropyridine to the III-IV fenestration”. 
Binding to the II-III fenestration may underlie the state dependence 
for T-type inhibition by Z944°. 
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Fig. 3 | Specific blockade of T-type Ca, channels by Z944. a, Chemical 
structure of Z944, generated in ChemDraw. b, Structural basis for pore 
blockade by Z944. A cut-open surface presentation viewed from the 
extracellular side is shown on the right. Z944, coloured silver, is shown either as 
spheres or sticks. c, EM map for Z944 and surrounding residues contoured at 
7o. Anearby lipid is shown as black sticks. d, Specific coordination of Z944 by 
polar residues. The potential electrostatic interactions are indicated by red 
dashed lines. e, Functional validation of the coordination of Z944 by the T-type 
specific Lys. The locus corresponding to Lys1462 is replaced by Phe in Ca,land 
Gly in Ca,2 channels. n values indicate the number of independent cells; 


The phenyl ring is nearly perpendicular to the pore axis. The peptide 
bond between the phenyl ring and piperidine ring of Z944 is coordi- 
nated by several polar residues, including Thr921 on P1, and Asn952 on 
S6,, and the backbone C=O of Leu920 on P1,. The most prominent inter- 
action is between the C=O group of Z944 and the amine of Lys1462, the 
backbone of which constitutes the SF vestibule (Fig. 3d). Of particular 
note, Lys is unique to the T-type VGCCs at this locus, and is replaced by 
Phein Ca,l and Gly in Ca,2 channels (Supplementary Fig. 1). Therefore, 
this Lys residue may confer T-type specificity for Z944. Supporting this 
notion, substitution of Lys1462 in Ca,3.1-A8b with Phe or Gly, which 
causes a shift to the right of the activation curve by ~7 mV and ~12 mV, 
respectively, leads to decreased sensitivity to Z944, with IC;, increased 
from -0.3 UM to ~4.2 uM and ~3.1 uM, respectively (Fig. 3e, Extended 
Data Fig. 6a and Extended Data Table 2). 

Fourteen hydrophobic residues on the P1, helix and the S6 segments 
in repeats II-IV also participate in compound binding. S6, engages 
one residue, the gating residue Leu391, for interaction with one of 
the methyl groups on the narrow end of Z944 (Fig. 3f). Among these 
residues, only half are invariant in the other type of Ca, channels 
(Fig. 3f and Supplementary Fig. 1). Although the varied residues are 
still hydrophobic, they may collectively change the contour and affinity 


mean +s.e.m. Left and middle panels show voltage-dependent activation (left) 
and inactivation (right) curves of the indicated Ca,3.1-A8b variants. The right 
panel shows that single point mutation K1462F (green) or K1462G (blue) 
resulted ina change of the IC,, from 311+ 25.6 nM to 4.2+0.3 uMor3.1+0.2 uM, 
respectively. The sample sizes (n) tested from lowto high concentrations are: 
n=4,5,5,3,8, 6,3 for Ca,3.1-A8b; n=3, 4, 8, 8,8, 8, 3 for Ca,3.1-A8b (K1462F); and 
n=8,8,10,10, 8, 6,3 for Ca,3.1-A8b (K1462G). G/G,,,, and I/Ina, represent 
normalized conductance and ioncurrent, respectively. f, 2944 is surrounded 
by hydrophobic residues on the S6 tetrahelical bundle. The residues that are 
not conserved in Ca,1 and Ca,2 channels are labelled in orange. 


for compound accommodation, further contributing to subtype 
selectivity. 


S6 shifts upon Z944 binding 


Despite overall structural similarity with and without Z944, local 
structural shifts occur to the segments surrounding Z944 (Extended 
Data Fig. 6b, c). An evident consequence is the closure of the I-II fen- 
estration (Fig. 4a). One helical turn on S6,, comprising residues ,;,Gly- 
Asn-Tyro;;, undergoes an a>TI transition upon Z944 binding (Fig. 4b). 
Consequently, the ensuing fragment in S6, undergoes an axial rotation 
by approximately one-third helical turn (Fig. 4c). The intracellular gate 
remains closed, but the gating residue on S6, changes from Leu959 to 
Val960 (Figs. 2b and 4c). Similar structural rearrangements have been 
observed in Ca,1.1”’, the S6 helices of which in repeats I-III] undergo 
a>T transition in the middle upon binding to nifedipine or diltiazem 
while the gate remains closed. 

Z944 binding also changes the distribution of transverse lipids in the 
pore domain (Extended Data Figs. 3b and 6d). Anextra lipid molecule, 
the head of which points to the centre of the cavity, is found near Z944 
(Fig. 3c). The density for the head group is contiguous with that in 
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Fig. 4 | Local structural shifts upon Z944 binding. a, Closure of the 
fenestration on the I-II interface in the Z complex. The corresponding 
surface views of the four sides of the pore domain in the apo (upper row) and 
Z944-bound (lower row) structures are shown. b, Secondary structural 
transition in the middle of S6, upon Z944 binding. The helical turn 
consisting of residues 9;,Gly-Asn-Tyr.s3 shifts from a to 1 helix upon Z944 


the SF passage. Thus, whether the stretch of density in the SF indeed 
belongs to Ca” requires future investigation (Extended Data Fig. 6d, e). 


Discussion 


More than two dozen point mutations have been identified in Ca,3.1and 
Ca,3.2 from patients with disorders suchas epilepsy and spinocerebel- 
lar ataxia, among which 18 can be mapped to the resolved segments 
on Ca,3.1 (Extended Data Fig. 7 and Extended Data Table 1). Structural 
determination of human Ca,3.1, which was obtained through recombi- 
nant expression, not only provides the molecular basis for dissecting 
the pathogenic mechanism of these mutations but also establishes 
the framework for structural examination of various disease mutants. 

Structural elucidation of representative members from the HVA and 
LVA families will facilitate mechanistic investigation of their distinct 
activation, inactivation and ion-conduction properties. We have cap- 
tured the structures of Ca,1.1and Ca,3.1in three and two conformations, 
respectively. In the closed channels, the gate can be sealed by different 
residues as aresult of the axial rotation of the S6 segments (Figs. 2e and 
4c). These structural observations suggest that the channels may be 
more dynamic than observations using conductance states. Different 
conformations can support the same functional state. The presence 
of multi-layers of hydrophobic residues on the cytosolic edge of the 
S6 tetrahelical bundle may secure the closed state to avoid inadvert- 
ent leak. It is noted that two of the gating residues in Ca,3.1, Leu959 
and Val1823, have smaller side groups than the corresponding ones, 
Phe656 and Phe1376, in Ca,1.1 (Fig. 2b, e). These variations may lower 
the energy for opening the intracellular gate, hence facilitating chan- 
nel activation at low voltage. Further biophysical, computational and 
structural studies are required to elucidate the determinants for the 
mechanistic distinction between LVA and HVA channels and to establish 
the structure-function relationship. 

The structure of Z944-bound Ca,3.1 reveals the subtype-specific 
mode of action of a small molecule. Note that the III-IV fenestration 
of the L-type VGCCs and Na, channels has been shown to accommo- 
date dihydropyridine drugs and local anaesthetics, respectively”? 
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binding, similar to that observed in Ca,1.1”’. The structures of apo 

(coloured by domain) and Z944-bound (silver) Ca,3.1 are superimposed. 
Orange arrows indicate the local shifts upon Z944 binding. c, Rotation of the 
bottom half of the S6,, helix upon Z944 binding. Consequently, Val960 
replaces Leu959 to become the gating residue on S6,. 


The structure here reveals the II-III fenestration to bea specific drug- 
binding site. The fenestrations, owing to their relatively lower sequence 
conservation, thus represent specific druggable sites. However, the 
observed structural shifts upon ligand binding underscore the critical 
importance of structures of the complexes between target proteins and 
lead compounds for drug design. The structures presented here, and 
previously”, lay out the framework for structure-guided drug discovery 
for the treatment of various Ca, channelopathies. 
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Methods 


Transient expression of human Ca,3.1 

Full-length cDNA of human Ca,3.1 coding for 2,261 residues 
(Uniprot 043497-9) was a gift fromJ. Han (Xiamen University, China). 
For Ca,3.1-A8b, residues 509-642 were deleted with standard two-step 
PCR. The full-length form and variants were cloned into the pCAG vec- 
tor’, with His, tag and Flag tag in tandem at the amino terminus. The 
constructs were verified by sequencing. For overexpression of Ca,3.1- 
A8b, HEK293F cells (Invitrogen) were cultured in SMM 293T-I medium 
(Sino Biological) supplemented with 5% CO, ina Multitron-Pro shaker 
(Infors, 130 rpm) at 37 °C. When cell density reached 2 x 10° cells per ml, 
1.5 mg plasmids for Ca,3.1-A8b were pre-incubated with 3.5 mg 25 kDa 
linear polyethylenimine (PEI) (Polysciences) in 50 ml fresh medium 
for 15-30 min for one litre of cell culture. The mixture was then added 
into cell culture to initiate the transfection. Transfected cells were 
cultured for 60-72 h before harvesting. No further authentication 
was performed for the commercially available cell line. Mycoplasma 
contamination was not tested. 


Protein purification of human Ca,3.1-A8b and complex 
preparation with Z944 
For one batch of protein purification, 30 litres of transfected cells were 
harvested by centrifugation at 800g for 10 min and resuspended to 
300 mlin lysis buffer containing 25 mM HEPES (pH 7.4), 100 mM NaCl, 
25 mM KCI,5mM MgCl, and protease inhibitor cocktail containing 
2mM phenylmethylsulfonyl fluoride (PMSF), 2.6 ug mI“ aprotinin, 
1.4 pg mI pepstatin and 10 pg mI“ leupeptin. After sonication onice, 
the suspension was supplemented with n-dodecyI-B-D-maltopyranoside 
(DDM, Anatrace) toa final concentration of 1% (w/v), cholesteryl hemi- 
succinate Tris salt (CHS, Anatrace) to 0.2% (w/v), and ATP to1 mM. After 
incubation at 4 °C for 2h, the mixture was centrifuged at 150,000g for 
30 min, and the supernatant was applied to 12 ml anti-Flag M2 affinity 
gel (Sigma) by gravity at 4 °C. The resin was washed four times, each with 
10 ml buffer containing 25 mM HEPES (pH 7.4), 100 mM NaCl, 25 mMKCI, 
5mM MgCl,, 0.02% (w/v) glyco-diosgenin (GDN, Anatrace), 1mM ATP, 
and protease inhibitor cocktail for every 2 ml gel. The protein bound to 
2 mlaffinity gel was eluted with 10 ml buffer containing 25 mM Tris-Cl 
(pH 8.0), 100 mM NaCl, 25 mM KCI,5 mM MgCl,, 0.02% GDN, 1mM ATP, 
200 pg mI"! Flag peptide (Sigma), and protease inhibitor cocktail with 
gravity at 4 °C. The eluate was then applied to 8 ml Ni-NTA resin. The 
resin was washed three times, each with 10 ml buffer containing 25 mM 
Tris-Cl (pH 8.0), 100 mM NaCl, 25 mM KCI, 5 mM MgCl, 0.02% GDN, 
1mMATP, 15 mM imidazole, and protease inhibitor cocktail for every 
2 ml resin. The target protein was eluted via gravity at 4 °C, with 40 ml 
buffer containing 25 mM HEPES (pH 7.4), 150 mM NaCl, 10 mM CaCl, 
0.02% GDN, 200 mM imidazole, and protease inhibitor cocktail. The 
eluate was then concentrated using a 100 kDa cut-off Centricon (Mil- 
lipore) and further purified through size-exclusion chromatography 
(Superose-6, GE Healthcare). The peak fractions were stored at -80 °C 
for further experiments. A typical protein yield through this purifica- 
tion procedure was about 1-2 pg per litre cell culture. For cryo-sample 
preparation, target protein purified from ~150-I cell culture was pooled 
and concentrated to 50 pl at aconcentration of approximately 1mg mI. 
To investigate the interaction between Ca,3.1-A8b and different 
regulators, Z944 (Tocris) and calmodulin* were separately added to 
aliquoted Ca,3.1-A8b at final concentrations of 100 uM and 150 uM, 
respectively. The mixtures were incubated at 4 °C for 30 min before 
being concentrated. The estimated protein concentration for each 
sample was approximately 1 mg mI7. 


Whole cell electrophysiology 

The HEK293T cells were cultured in Dulbecco’s Modified Eagle Medium 
(DMEM, BI) containing 4.5 mg mI glucose and 10% fetal bovine serum 
(FBS, BI), and co-transfected with the expression plasmids for wild type 


or mutations with an eGFP-encoding plasmid when cell confluency 
reached 70%. After incubation at 37 °C under 5% CO, for 24h, cells were 
treated with 0.05% trypsin (BI) and put on poly-D-lysine (Sigma-Aldrich) 
coated 12-mm cover slips (Assistent) for electrophysiological charac- 
terization. All experiments were performed at room temperature. No 
further authentication was performed for the commercially available 
cell line. Mycoplasma contamination was not tested. 

The whole-cell Ca” currents were recorded in HEK293T cells using 
an EPC-10 amplifier with Patchmaster 2.90.4 software (HEKA Elek- 
tronik) and glass micropipettes (2-3 MQ, Sutter Instrument) made 
by P-97 pipette puller (Sutter Instrument). The electrodes were filled 
with the internal solution composed of (in mM) 130 CsCH;SO;, 10 TEA- 
Cl, 10 EGTA, 10 HEPES, 5 MgCl,, 5 Na-ATP, pH 7.4 with CsOH, and the 
extracellular solution was composed of (in mM) 105 CsCl, 40 TEA-Cl, 
2 CaCl,, 1 MgCl,, 10 D-glucose, 10 HEPES, pH 7.4 with CsOH. The data 
were analysed using Fitmaster 2.90.4 (HEKA Elektronik) and Prism 
8.2.1 (GraphPad Software). 

The holding potential in all experiments was -100 mV. The voltage 
dependence of ion current (/—-V) was analysed using a protocol consist- 
ing of steps froma holding potential to voltages ranging from -100 to 
70 mV for 150 ms in10-mV increments. The linear component of leaky 
current and capacitive transients was subtracted using the -P/8 proce- 
dure. In the activation and conductance density calculation, we used 
the equation G=//(V- V,), where V, (the reversal potential) represents 
the voltage at which the current is zero. For the activation curves, the 
conductance (G) was normalized and plotted against the voltage from 
-100 mVto-20 mV or O mV. To obtain the conductance density curves, 
Gwas divided by the capacitance (C), and plotted against the voltage 
from -100 mV to -20 mV. 

For voltage dependence of inactivation, cells were clamped ata hold- 
ing potential, and were applied to step pre-pulses from —110 mV to 
-30 mV for 10s withan increment of 10 mV. Then, the calcium current 
was recorded at the test pulse of -20 mV for 150 ms. The peak currents 
under the test pulses were normalized and plotted against the pre-pulse 
voltage. The time course of inactivation data from the peak current at 
-20 mV was fitted to a single exponential equation: y= A1 exp(—X/Tinac) 
+y0, where A1is the relative fraction of current inactivation, Tj,,-is the 
time constant, xis the time, and yO is the amplitude of the steady-state 
component. T,,,,- Values of Ca,3.1-A8b, Ca,3.1-A8b (K1462F) and Ca,3.1- 
A8b (K1462G) were compared by one-way ANOVA and Tukey’s test. 

To investigate the state-dependent blockade of Ca,3.1-A8b, Ca,3.1- 
A8b (K1462F) and Ca,3.1-A8b (K1462G) by Z944°”°> 8 the current was 
recorded after 50-ms pulses at 1 Hz from —-100 mV to -20 mV. The com- 
pound solutions were perfused to the recording cell using a multichan- 
nel perfusion system (MPS-2, World Precision Instruments). 

Sample sizes were chosen to give s.e.m. values of less than 10% of 
peak values based on experience with similar experiments. The GFP- 
positive cells were randomly selected for whole-cell patch clamp. All 
the constructs were recorded and analysed blindly to avoid bias. 


Cryo-EM data acquisition 

Aliquots of 3.5 pl of concentrated Ca,3.1-A8b alone or in the presence 
of modulators were loaded onto glow-discharged holey carbon grids 
(Quantifoil Cu R1.2/1.3, 300 mesh). Grids were blotted for 2.0 s and 
plunge-frozen in liquid ethane cooled by liquid nitrogen using Vit- 
robot Mark IV (Thermo Fisher) at 8 °C and with 100% humidity. Grids 
were transferred toa Titan Krios electron microscope (Thermo Fisher) 
operating at 300 kV and equipped with a Gatan Gif Quantum energy 
filter (slit width 20 eV) and spherical aberration (Cs) image corrector. 
Micrographs were recorded using a K2 Summit counting camera (Gatan 
Company) in super-resolution mode with a nominal magnification of 
105,000x, resulting in a calibrated pixel size of 0.545 A. Each stack of 
32 frames was exposed for 5.6 s, with an exposing time of 0.175 s per 
frame. The total dose for each stack was about 48 e- per A2. AutoEMa- 
tion was used for fully automated data collection”’. All 32 frames in 


each stack were first aligned and summed using MotionCorr*®, with 
twofold binned to a pixel size of 1.091 A per pixel. The output stacks 
from MotionCorr were further motion-corrected with MotionCor2", 
and dose weighting was performed”. The defocus values were set from 
-1.3 to -1.8 ym and were estimated by Gctf*. 


Image processing 

The protocol for image acquisition and processing is identical for dif- 
ferent datasets. However, no extra density was observed for calmodulin 
after data processing reconstruction. It is not surprising as none of 
the cytosolic element has been resolved. We therefore combined the 
datasets with or without calmodulin for processing. The following 
description and Extended Data Fig. 2 refer to the final workflow for 
Ca,3.1-A8b alone and in complex with Z944. 

A total of 7,075 and 5,716 cryo-EM micrographs were collected, and 
3,268,403 and 2,158,477 particles were auto-picked by RELION-2.1 for 
Ca,3.1-A8b alone and in complex with Z944, respectively**’. Parti- 
cle picking was performed using low-pass filtered templates to 20 A 
to limit reference bias. All subsequent 2D and 3D classifications and 
refinements were performed using RELION-3.0-beta” or RELION-2.1. 
Multiple rounds of reference-free 2D classification using RELION-2.1 
were performed to remove ice spots, contaminants and aggregates, 
yielding 1,271,083 and 1,165,545 particles for Ca,3.1-A8b alone and in 
complex with Z944, respectively. The particles were processed with 
a global search K = 1 procedure using RELION-3.0-beta to determine 
the initial orientation alignment parameters using bin4 particles. A 
published EM map of human Na,1.2 low-pass filtered to 100 A was used 
as an initial reference”®. After 60 iterations, the datasets from the last 
four iterations were subject to local search multi-reference 3D classi- 
fications using 4-6 classes with an angular sampling step of 3.7° and 
searching range of 30°. The multi-reference models were generated 
using the reconstructions at the used iteration low-pass filtered to 8.8, 
15, 25, 35, 45 and 55A, respectively. Lower-resolution references were 
removed if the class number was less than 6. Particles from good classes 
were then combined and re-extracted with a box size of 120 and binned 
pixel size of 2.182 A for further 3D classification; 263,202 and 755,740 
particles remained for the Ca,3.1-A8b and Ca,3.1-A8b in complex with 
Z944 datasets, respectively. Another round of multi-reference clas- 
sification using bin2 particles yielded datasets containing 231,057 
and 737,580 particles respectively, giving rise to reconstructions of 
Ca,3.1-A8b alone and in complex with Z944, both at 4.4-A resolution. 
The particles were then re-extracted using a box size of 320 and pixel 
size of 1.091 A. Two additional rounds of multi-reference 3D classifi- 
cation and five rounds of random-phase 3D classification resulted in 
105,559 and 138,449 particles that yielded respective reconstructions 
at 3.4 A and 3.1A. Application of a core mask for further local-search 
refinement improved resolutions to 3.3 Aand3.1A. 

Reported resolutions are based on the gold-standard Fourier shell 
correlation (FSC) 0.143 criterion. Before visualization, all density maps 
were corrected for the modulation transfer function of the detector 
and sharpened by applying a negative B-factor that was estimated using 
automated procedures“. Local resolution variations were estimated 
using RELION-2.1. 


Model building and structure refinement 

The starting model of Ca,3.1-A8b was built in SWISS-MODEL* based 
on the structure of rabbit Ca,1.1-01 subunit (PDB 5GJV). The starting 
model was then manually docked into the 3.3-A EM map in Chimera”. 
The model was manually adjusted in COOT™, followed by refinement 
against the corresponding maps by phenix.real_space_refine program 
in PHENIX™ with secondary structure and geometry restraints. A total of 
984 residues were assigned with side chains in Ca,3.1-A8b, and 5 sugar 
moieties and 9 lipid molecules were built. Intracellular regions were 
not modelled due to the lack of corresponding densities. For model 
building of the Z complex, the apo structure was docked into the map 


initially. The restraint file of Z2944 was generated using phenix.elbowin 
PHENIX. Then the protein model and Z944 molecule were also manually 
adjusted in COOT. Overfitting of the overall model was monitored by 
refining the model in one of the two half maps from the gold-standard 
refinement approach and testing the refined model against the other 
map™. Statistics of the map reconstruction and model refinement can 
be found in Extended Data Table 3. All structure figures were prepared 
in PyMol®, and the ion-conducting passage was calculated by HOLE”. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


The atomic coordinates and EM maps for Ca,3.1 alone and in complex 
with Z944 have been deposited in the PDB with the accession codes 
6KZO and 6KZP, and the EMDB with the codes EMD-0791 and EMD- 
0792, respectively. Source Data for Fig. 3e and Extended Data Figs. 2a 
and 6a are available in the online version of the paper. All other data 
are available from the corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Brief introduction to Ca, channels. a, A brief overview 
of the classification, physiology and pharmacology of mammalian Ca, 
channels. The evolutionary distance is calculated by Clustal W*°. The table is 
summarized from several reviews*?°°**”, HVA, high-voltage-activated; LVA, 
low-voltage-activated; E-C coupling, excitation—contraction coupling; E-T 
coupling, excitation-transcription coupling. b, Pairwise comparison of 
sequence similarity and identity of full-length human Ca, channels. The 
sequence alignment is provided as Supplementary Fig. 1.c, Topological 
structure of the Ca, channels. The panel is adapted from our previous 
publication with some modifications”®. For Ca,3.1-A8b, residues 509-642, 
shownas dashed lines on the I-II linker, were deleted. No human splice variant 


corresponding to the mouse Ca,3.1-A8b has been identified. In fact, the 
exon-intron boundaries do not support existence of sucha variant in humans. 
Nevertheless, we name this construct Ca,3.1-A8b to acknowledge the source 
where this construct was generated. Five glycosylation sites are observed on 
the extracellular loops, including Asn246/322/1428/1425/1675 (Fig. 1a). 
Glycosylation of the counterparts of Asn246 and Asn1425 has been reported in 
Ca,3.2*°, and the glycosylation might modulate channel expression and 
activity ©. d, The typical domain-swapped architecture of most voltage- 
gated ion channels®. Shown here is an extracellular view in which the 
voltage-sensing domains are shown as round rectangles. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2| Cryo-EM analysis of the human Ca,3.1-A8b alone and in 
complex with Z944. a, Whole-cell patch clamp measurements of the full- 
length human Ca,3.1and Ca,3.1-A8b. n values indicate the number of 
independent cells; mean+s.e.m.b, Last-step purification of human Ca,3.1-A8b. 
Shown hereis arepresentative size-exclusion chromatogram for proteins 
obtained from 301 of HEK293F cells transfected with plasmids. The indicated 
peak fractions on the Coomassie-blue-stained SDS-PAGE (Supplementary 

Fig. 2) were pooled and concentrated for cryo-EM sample preparation. 

c, Representative electron micrograph and 2D class averages. The green circles 
indicate representative particles in distinct orientations. The black and white 
scale bars in the top and bottom panels represent 100 nm and10nm, 
respectively. d, Flowchart for EM data processing. Details can be foundin 
Methods. e, The gold-standard Fourier shell correlation (FSC) curves for the 3D 
reconstructions. The middle and right panels show FSC curves for phase- 
randomized half maps and unmasked half maps for the apo (middle) and 
complex (right) datasets. f, FSC curves of the refined model versus the overall 


map that it was refined against (black); of the model refined in the first of the 
two independent maps used for the gold-standard FSC versus that same map 
(red); and of the model refined in the first of the two independent maps versus 
the second independent map (green). The small difference between the red 
and greencurves indicates that the refinement of the atomic coordinates did 
not suffer from overfitting. Before calculation of FSC against model-generated 
map, both half maps and the merged map were multiplied by asolvent mask 
that only includes the protein region. The merged map was brought toa 
threshold at which the micelle is invisible and all transmembrane helices are 
visible. Dust points were manually removed using the hide dust functionin 
Chimera. Caution was taken not to mask out the densities for the bound ligand 
and lipids. The map was then extended by 2 pixels and supplied witha soft edge 
width of 12 pixels using relion_mask_create. g, Local-resolution map for the 3D 
EM reconstruction of Ca,3.1-A8b in the presence of Z944. The map, calculated 
in RELION-3.1, was generated in Chimera”. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3| EM maps for the transmembrane segments and lipids pore domain. The densities are contoured at 7o. For visual clarity, the ECL, and 
in Ca,3.1-A8b. a, EM maps for the S1-S6 segments in each repeat, shownas blue ECL, are omitted in the extracellular view. PE, phosphatidylethanolamine. 
mesh, are contoured at 4-50. The maps were prepared in PyMol.b, Densities c, EM densities for the two calciumions and surrounding residues from two half 
reminiscent of lipids and cholesteryl hemisuccinate (CHS) surrounding the maps. The densities are contoured at 4.50. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| EM maps for the transmembrane segments of the Z complex. EM maps for the S1-S6 segments in each repeat, shown as magenta mesh, 
are contoured at 4-5o. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Depolarized (‘up’) conformations of the four VSDs. 
Structures of the four VSDs are presented in similar views. After purification in 
the absence of electric field with alengthy duration, Na, and Ca, channels are 
expected to be trapped in the inactivated states that are featured with 
depolarized or ‘up’ VSDs and closed intracellular gate. The S4 segments arein 
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the 3,, helix form. The gating charge residues and the conserved charge 
transfer centre are shownas ball and sticks. Other polar residues that form 
potential hydrogen bonds are represented by red dashed lines, with the gating 
charge residues shownas sticks. The two conserved polar or acidic residues on 
S2 that facilitate charge transfer, designated Anland Anz?, arealso labelled. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Local structural shifts of Ca,3.1-A8b upon Z944 
binding. a, Lys1462, whichis conserved in T-type channels only, is important 
for Z944 inhibition. State-dependent blockade by Z944 at indicated 
concentrations in cells expressing Ca,3.1-A8b (left), Ca,3.1-A8b (K1462F) 
(middle) and Ca,3.1-A8b (K1462G) (right) are tested. n values indicate the 
number of independent cells; mean +s.e.m. The sample sizes (n) tested from 
lowto high concentrations are: n=4, 5, 5,3, 8, 6,3 for Ca,3.1-A8b; n=3, 4,8, 8, 8, 
8,3 for Ca,3.1-A8b (K1462F); and n=8,8, 10,10, 8, 6, 3 for Ca,3.1-A8b (K1462G). 
b, Several lipid and CHS molecules are resolved in the structure of Ca,3.1-A8b. 
Shown hereis an extracellular view. The lipids, the precise identities of which 
remain unclear, are shownas sticks. Phosphatidylethanolamine (PE) molecules 
were tentatively modelled into these densities. Three densities are reminiscent 
of cholesteryl hemisuccinate (CHS1I-CHS3), although they may also belong to 
the detergent glyco-diosgenin (GDN). c, Structures of Ca,3.1-A8b alone and in 
complex with Z944 can be superimposed, withar.m.s.d. of 0.45 A over 851Ca 
atoms. Two perpendicular views of the superimposed structures are shown. 
Ca,3.1-A8b alone is coloured by domain and the complex is coloured light blue. 
d, Change of lipid distribution in the pore domain in the presence of Z944. Left: 
an extracellular view of the superimposed pore domain of Ca,3.1-A8b with or 
without Z944. The bound lipids, shownas thin sticks, are coloured dark grey for 
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the apo structure and light blue for the complex. Z944 is shownas silver sticks. 
Anextralipid molecule, highlighted with a red rectangle, was resolved in the 
pore domain of the complex. Right: the densities for Z944 and the nearby 
transverse lipid are contoured at 4.5o. Itis noted that the densities that were 
tentatively assigned with two Ca” ions are contiguous with that for the 
transverse lipid. Although we cannot entirely exclude the possibility that the 
densities in the selectivity filter (SF) may belong toa lipid, they are more likely 
to be bound ions because: (1) If the density belongs to the head group of a lipid, 
the SF is too narrow to accommodate any known positively charged linear 
head group with the length corresponding to the density; ifthe density belongs 
toatail, then the hydrophobic property is incompatible with the polar 
environment within the SF. (2) Lipid-like densities have been observed 
traversing the pore domain in nearly all structures of Na, and Ca, channels with 
fenestrations. In these channels, a highly conserved inner site constituted by 
backbone C=O groups has been demonstrated to coordinate Na‘ or Ca” by 
X-ray crystallographic and molecular dynamics simulation analyses. Taken 
together, two Ca” ions, instead of a lipid moiety, were tentatively assigned to 
the density in the SF. e, Half-map densities for the SF from two diagonal repeats, 
contoured at 4.50. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Structural mapping of disease mutationsidentifiedin | spinocerebellar ataxia 42, early-onset, severe, with neurodevelopmental 
Ca,3.1and Ca,3.2. Please refer to Extended Data Table 1 for details. Side views deficits; HALD4, hyperaldosteronism, familial, 4. 
of the diagonal repeats are shown. SCA42, spinocerebellar ataxia 42; SCA42ND, 
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Extended Data Table 1| Structural mapping of disease-related mutations identified in human T-type VGCC 


Ca, Mutations _ Disease Structure References __In Structure _ 
R1692H SCA42 Sdry te R1692 
Cay3.1 A961T SCA42ND S6n si A961 
M1508V SCA42ND S6m ov M1508 
RRC Autism S4 ia R193 
R902W Autism S4-5y o Q852 
W962C Autism Ply woll 
A1847V Autism S6qv A1815 
Mise Spies si ES er 
FI61L Epilepsy §2-3; " = 
Q163H Epilepsy §2-3, . = 
- -E282K — Epilepsy = ExtracellularE = siE26D 
A332T Epilepsy Extracellular I - - 
C456S Epilepsy I-I linker = 
A480T Epilepsy I-II linker . ot 
G499S Epilepsy I-II linker ” Pe 
P618L Epilepsy I-II linker * -- 
P648L Epilepsy I-II linker me = 
R744Q Epilepsy I-II linker ” - 
AT748V Epilepsy I-II linker . = 
G755D Epilepsy I-II linker ie - 
G773D Epilepsy I-II linker " -- 


G784S Epilepsy I-II linker 


A876T Epilepsy S3-41 = 


A1059S Epilepsy II-III linker -- 


E1170K Epilepsy II-III linker - 
Q1264H Epilepsy II-III linker 


T1606M Epilepsy 


R1892H Epilepsy 

A1966V Epilepsy CTD i - 
R2005C Epilepsy CTD = - 
A2140T Epilepsy CTD -- 
A2170T Epilepsy CTD ‘“ -- 
M2312V Epilepsy CTD i -- 
P2083L HALD4 CTD -- 

Cay3.3 Mutation frequency not determined 


The mutations are summarized from https://www.uniprot.org/uniprot/O43497, https://www.uniprot.org/uniprot/O95180 and references®”. UNIPROT number: Ca,3.1, 043497-9; Ca,3.2, 
095180-1. SCA42, spinocerebellar ataxia 42; SCA42ND, spinocerebellar ataxia 42, early-onset, severe, with neurodevelopmental deficits; HALD4, hyperaldosteronism, familial, 4. The mutations 
that can be structurally mapped are shaded by light colours coded for disease types. 


Extended Data Table 2 | Activation, steady-state inactivation and conductance parameters of Ca,3.1 variants transiently 


expressed in HEK293T cells 


Parameters Ca,3.1-WT Ca,3.1-A8b K1462G K1462F 
Vir (mV) -45.10 + 0.44 -48.90 40.39 -36.40 40.54" -41.80+0.60°" 
P / 0.0000000017 ee muta Vioekg 
petvauou slope 4.74 £0.34 3.71 £0.42 6.48 £0.45" 5.77 £0.52" 
P / / 0.000006 0.0017 
n 12 13 18 13 
Vi2 (mV) -67.40 + 0.23 -69.47+0.43— -66.20+0.46 -67.45 + 0.23" 
P / 0.0187 0.000001 0.000017 
Steady-state slope -3.08 + 0.20 -4.32 + 0.45 -4.81 + 0.38 -3.73 + 0.20 
inactivation Tinac / 18.49 + 0.75 10.41+0.41°" 10.45+ 0.74" 
P / / 0.00000000043 0.0000000002 
n 8 11 11 11 
Grop (nS / pF) 0.85 + 0.06 1.23 £0.07" / / 
Conductance P / 0.0058 / / 
n 12 13 i / 
nthe comparison of Ca,3.1-WT with Ca,3.1-A8b, ** (red) P< 0.01 versus WT, *** (red) P < 0.001 versus WT. In the comparison of Ca,3.1-A8b with Ca,3.1-A8b (K1462G) and Ca,3.1-A8b (K1462F), 
**P < 0.01 versus Ca,3.1-A8b, ***P < 0.001 versus Ca,3.1-A8b. Each data point represents mean + s.e.m. (standard deviation of mean). n indicates the number of independent cells. The extra 


sum-of-squares F test was used to compare the V,,, of activation and inactivation and G,,, of conductance fits. T;,., values of Ca,3.1-A8b, Ca,3.1-A8b (K1462G) and Ca,3.1-A8b (K1462F) were 


compared by one-way ANOVA and Tukey’s test. The data were analysed using Prism 8.2.1 (GraphPad Software). 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Statistics for data collection and structural refinement 


Cay3.1-A8b Cay3.1-A8b/Z944 
(EMD-0791) (EMD-0792) 
(PDB 6KZO) (PDB 6KZP) 
Data collection and processing 
Magnification x 105,000 X 105,000 
Voltage (kV) 300 300 
Electron exposure (e—/A?) 48 48 
Defocus range (ttm) -1.3~-1.8 -1.3~-1.8 
Pixel size (A) 1.091 1.091 
Symmetry imposed Cl Cl 
Initial particle images (no.) 3,268,403 2,158,477 
Final particle images (no.) 105,559 138,449 
Map resolution (A) 3.3 3.1 
FSC threshold 0.143 
Map resolution range (A) 3.2-50 2.9-50 
Refinement 
Initial model used (PDB code) 6J8E 6J8E 
Model resolution (A) 3.4 3.3 
FSC threshold 0.143 
Model resolution range (A) 3.2-50 2.9-50 
Map sharpening B factor (A?) -120.0 -120.0 
Model composition 
Non-hydrogen atoms 8248 8301 
Protein residues 984 984 
Ligands 9 12 
B factors (A?) 
Protein 67.93 43.19 
Ligand 62.22 34.49 
R.m.s. deviations 
Bond lengths (A) 0.005 0.006 
Bond angles (°) 0.997 1.043 
Validation 
MolProbity score 1.52 1.35 
Clashscore 4.57 2.39 
Poor rotamers (%) 0.35 0.46 
Ramachandran plot 
Favored (%) 95.82 95.32 
Allowed (%) 4.08 4.47 


Disallowed (%) 0.10 0.21 
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Statistics 


For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


A statement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


i] A description of all covariates tested 


A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


Oo A full description of the statistical parameters including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) 
AND variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


Oo For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 


For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection AutoEMation; Patchmaster 2.90.4; 
Data analysis MotionCorr; MotionCor2 1.1.0; GCTF 1.06; RELION 2.1; RELION-3.0-beta; Chimera 1.13; Coot 0.8.6.1; Phenix 1.13; Pymol 1.8.6.0; 
Fitmaster 2.90.4; Prism 8.2.1 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 


All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 
- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- Adescription of any restrictions on data availability 


Both structures are cryo-EM structures in our manuscript. The structures and maps will be submitted to PDB and EMDB soon. The data availability statement has 
been provided in the manuscript as follow: 

The atomic coordinates and EM maps for Cav3.1 alone and in complex with Z944 have been deposited in the Protein Data Bank (http://www.rcsb.org) with the 
accession codes 6KZO and 6KZP, and EMDB (https://www.ebi.ac.uk/pdbe/emdb/) with the codes EMD-0791 and EMD-0792, respectively. 
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Field-specific reporting 


Please select the one below that is the best fit for your research. If you are not sure, read the appropriate sections before making your selection. 


x Life sciences Behavioural & social sciences Ecological, evolutionary & environmental sciences 


For a reference copy of the document with all sections, see nature.com/documents/nr-reporting-summary-flat.pdf 


Life sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Sample size Sample sizes were chosen to give s.e.m. values of less than 10% of peak values based on prior experimental experience. 
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Data exclusions For the ion current measurement, data over 10 nA or less than 500 pA were excluded to ensure the currents be properly voltage-clamped and 
avoid potential endogenous channel contamination. 


Replication For the ion current measurement, each experiment was replicated for at least 3 times. All attempts at replication were successful. 


Randomization — The GFP positive cells were randomly selected for whole-cell patch. 


Blinding All the constructs were recorded and analyzed blindly to avoid bias. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 
n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
L] Antibodies | | ChiP-seq 
T | Eukaryotic cell lines || Flow cytometry 
Palaeontology MRI-based neuroimaging 


Animals and other organisms 


Human research participants 


Clinical data 


Eukaryotic cell lines 


Policy information about cell lines 


Cell line source(s) HEK293F (invitrogen); HEK293T (ATCC) 
Authentication No further authentication was performed for commercially available cell lines. 
Mycoplasma contamination The cell lines were not tested for mycoplasma contamination. 


Commonly misidentified lines No commonly misidentified lines were used. 
(See ICLAC register) 
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Christina Hicks interviews a fisher in Kenya during her PhD. 


WHAT ILEARNT FROM 
BEING A LEAD AUTHOR 


Scientists reveal key lessons from the 
publishing process. By Chris Woolston 


ith a new year approaching, 

researchers everywhere are 

taking stock of their work and 

their future. Even for those who 

had successes this year, 2020 
holds uncertainty as well as promise. We asked 
scientists who were first-time lead authors on 
a paper published in Nature or a Nature journal 
in 2019 totalk about their careers and lessons 
they have learnt. 


CHRISTINAHICKS 
MAKE YOUR STORY 
ACOMPELLING ONE 


I had the idea for the paper four years ago 
when I was on maternity leave. I didn’t know 
where! wanted to go with my career. | wanted 
to do something that would have a real-world 
impact. As I thought about it, I realized that | 
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could link fisheries to food insecurity. You have 
to be passionate about your idea to get past the 
stumbling blocks. Passion gives you stamina. 

It’s important to be with people you like and 
trust. Two of my co-authors on the Nature paper 
are my best friends from my PhD programme at 
James Cook University in Townsville, Australia 
(Nature 574, 95-98; 2019). My husband and one 
of his best friends are also co-authors. 

It’s not an accident. Ispend so much time 
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thinking about work that my colleagues are 
also my friends. 

Collaboration changes the way you think 
about your work. One of my co-authors is 
a nutritionist who specializes in child and 
maternal health. Nutritionists use a level of 
precision in their work that you don’t usually 
see in fisheries science or ecology. When he 
raised an issue, I would think, ‘That’s ridicu- 
lous; why can’t he just move on?’. 

But six months down the line, I realize how 
significant it really was. 

We considered breaking this research into 
three papers. In the end, we decided to com- 
bine the three parts into one paper, and I’m 
glad we did. If you want to hit a bigjournal, you 
need to tellacompelling story, and that often 
means putting multiple pieces of a puzzle 
together. 

lalso wanted the work to reach the broadest 
possible audience. If your workis published in 
ahigh-impact journal, it’s alot easier to talk to 
policy- and decision-makers in government. 


What happened next? 

The paper hasn’t been out very long, butI can 
tell it’s resonating through diverse disciplines. 
I’ve heard from chemists, fishery biologists 
and people who study chemical stoichiometry. 
That’s exactly what I hoped would happen. 


What's your career goal for 2020? 

I won a grant from the European Research 
Council last year, so actively hiring postdocs 
and PhD students. want to build a group that’s 
ambitious and productive but also recognizes 
the importance of work-life balance. For my 
research, | want to learn why so many peoplein 
East Africa and elsewhere are unable to access 
the nutrients from fisheries. 


Whatis your biggest lesson? 

I need to focus on myself for me. It’s easy to 
become really busy. I run up and down the 
mountains in the UK Lake District for fun. My 
brain gets cluttered and overworked if] don’t 
take a break. Running helps me to slow down. 


Christina Hicks is an environmental social 
scientist at Lancaster University, UK. 


JOHAN VAN DEN HOOGEN 
KNOW THE VALUE 
OF OUTSOURCING 


I was pretty cynical about science and my 
career when! was doing my PhD at Wageningen 
University in the Netherlands. I was convinced 
that I would never even be a co-author ona 
paper inatop-tier journal. Until the third year 
of my PhD programme, which|I completed last 
year, I didn’t have a single manuscript that 
was ready to submit for publication. | finally 
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Johan van den Hoogen takes a sample of soil. 


published a paper at the end of my fourth year, 
and that made a big difference to my career 
and my confidence. You have to show yourself 
that you can finish something. 

Icame to animportant realization that year: 
I don’t really care too much about having my 
own group. Since I’ve been at the Swiss Federal 
Institute of Technology (ETH) Zurich, people 
have been asking when I’m going to become 
a professor. But it’s funny. | have a friend who 
works at a pharmaceutical company, and | 
never ask him when he’s going to become the 
chief executive or the head of his department. 

My title is senior scientist, but I’m a jack of 
all trades. I help other people with data collec- 
tion and cleaning, and with writing codes and 
papers, but I still have enough time for my own 
research. I see that some principal investiga- 
tors spend only 10-20% of their time doing 
research. I wouldn’t be happy with that. 

This year, | managed to be first author ona 
Nature paper (Nature 572, 194-198; 2019). The 
nematode project that inspired it had been 
running fora year before I joined. I knewlittle 
about nematodes at the time. In this particular 
case, knowing alittle bit less about the topic 
might have actually helped — we were creating 
a global map, so I needed a big-picture view. 
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If you know a lot about what happens in your 
backyard, you can get lost inthe details. I didn’t 
even know the details. 


What happened next? 

Getting that paper published didn’t set off the 
massive celebration that you might expect. 
That’s partly because we had alot of small cele- 
brations every step of the way. It’s great to have 
afirst-author paper in Nature. It makes people 
aware of my work. But as far as my career goes, 
it wouldn’t have made much difference ifit had 
been published in alower-impact journal. I’m 
not chasing publications. 


What is your career goal for 2020? 

I’m perfectly happy wherel am at ETH Zurich. | 
can do the work that I want to do without hav- 
ing to stress about getting funding or moving 
to another laboratory or another country ina 
year and a half. Maybe I'll do something com- 
pletely different in5 or10 or 15 years, butI don’t 
have to worry about that now. 


What is your biggest lesson? 

Working on that nematode paper helped meto 
appreciate the value of outsourcing —I didn’t 
develop the models init. You should let other 
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people do the things that they’re good at. I 
understand the models in the paper, but it 
would have taken mea year and half to create 
them on my own. 

My biggest realization is that you don’t 
need to move up the academic career ladder 
to have a satisfying career in science. The 
moment! stopped worrying about advancing 
in academia marked a change for me. 


Johan van den Hoogen is a soil ecologist at 
ETH Zurich, Switzerland. 


STEPHANIEELLIS 
ACADEMIA 
ORBUST 


I did my PhD on fruit flies in a small, relatively 
new laboratory at the University of British 
Columbia in Vancouver, Canada. Now I’m in 
a large, high-powered lab where I have a lot 
of flexibility to do what I want. To really stand 
out, Ineeded to shift my perspective. I realized 
that technologies recently developed inthe lab 
would allow me to study cell competition — a 
sort of survival of the fittest — in mouse skin 
cells, something that no one else inthe lab was 
working on. 

My supervisor, Elaine Fuchs, has been 
extremely supportive, but I had to get her 
excited about the project and convince her 
that this was an important problem. Then 
I had to develop fresh angles to the story to 
get other people in the lab excited. I have col- 
leagues from a lot of different backgrounds, 
so I needed to explain it in a way that reso- 
nated with everyone. If you are having trouble 
getting people excited about your work, you 
need to change your thinking. 

The cell-competition paper had three 
authors when we first submitted it, and it 
ended up with six (Nature 569, 497-502; 2019). 
One reviewer suggested that we doasingle-cell 
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Oscar Serrano works on carbon sequestration. 


RNA experiment that I really didn’t want to do. 
I had to start a new collaboration, and after 
four or five months of back and forth, we came 
up with another idea. I never would have done 
that experiment on my own. It pushed me out 
of my comfort zone. 


What happened next? 

When you publish in a high-impact journal, 
you have to be prepared for the aftermath. A 
lot of people are reading and talking about that 
paper. Some commenters on Twitter tried to 
minimize it by pointing out that cell competi- 
tion is already well documented in fruit flies. 
There will always be naysayers, but I’m proud 
of the work. 


Whatis your career goal for 2020? 

I’m at the end of a six-year postdoctoral 
position and am now applying for faculty jobs. 
I’ve had a good application season so far, and 
it’s because of the paper. My only goalis to have 
my own lab. Since! did my first fruit-fly experi- 
mentin graduate school, I’ve been hooked. For 
me, it’s academia or bust. 


What is your biggest lesson? 
You have to have people around you who can 
point out the weaknesses in anything you do. 


Stephanie Ellis is a cell biologist at the 
Howard Hughes Medical Institute, Rockefeller 
University, New York City, New York. 


OSCAR SERRANO 
CHOOSE COLLABORATORS 
CAREFULLY 


My paper had 45 authors, so it was a very 
collaborative effort (Nature Commun. 10, 4313; 
2019). We needed to collect all of the available 
data on blue carbon — carbon that is seques- 
tered by coastal communities of mangroves, 
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sea grasses and tidal marshes — from around 
Australia. Scientists aren’t always willing to 
share unpublished data, but in this case there 
wasn’t much hesitation. The other research- 
ers were aware that blue carbon is a hot topic 
and saw the value of the project. We offered 
co-authorship as anincentive to everyone who 
contributed data. 

We had aclear goal for the paper, but there 
were still a lot of opinions, comments and 
strong wills. After the first round of sugges- 
tions, lencouraged co-authors to focus onthe 
big things because it’s not possible to incorpo- 
rate every wish and every little change from 
every author. But not all of them followed 
that advice. It was funny to see how many 
co-authors would try to improve the man- 
uscript even though it was already in good 
shape. It was an exhausting process. 

But in the end, improving it is what it’s all 
about. When someone really got into the 
paper, I knew that I could collaborate with 
that person in the future. 


What happened next? 

Because of that paper, companies are 
contacting me for more information and 
advice about investing in carbon credits. lalso 
got some media attention on television and 
the radio and in the newspapers. I was able to 
talk about the importance of these ecosystems 
for carbon sequestration and climate change. 
When speaking to the media, you learn to get 
straight to the point and avoid a lot of jargon. 
You also have to be friendly, like you’re talking 
to your neighbour. 


Whatis your career goal for 2020? 

I’m still trying to secure a position for next 
year. Among other things, I’m looking for 
opportunities to return to my home country — 
Spain — where | still have friends and family. I 
want to remain in academia but continue to 
interact with industry to help preserve these 
ecosystems. It’s a difficult career. I’m 38 and 1 
still don’t have a stable, long-term position. 


What is your biggest lesson? 

Some relationships are more mutually 
beneficial than others. You can collaborate 
for years with someone and then realize it’s 
beena one-way street. You’re sharing ideas and 
resources with them but getting little in return. 
But other people really do give back as muchas 
they get and really help you grow your career. | 
want to be the person that people want to col- 
laborate with because it’s reciprocal. 


Oscar Serrano is a marine ecologist at Edith 
Cowan University in Joondalup, Australia. 


Interviews by Chris Woolston. 
These interviews have been edited for length 
and clarity. 
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san amphibian biologist, I’m 
particularly obsessed with frogs, 
which are important in ecosystems 
because they eat insects and are 
themselves eaten by birds and 
reptiles. But frogs are vulnerable: 40% of 
amphibian species worldwide are at risk of 
extinction. We’ve already lost at least four 
frog species in Australia. By going into the 
field to assess frog populations and identify 
new species, I collect data that help them to 
get the attention they need for conservation 
planning. 

This photo was taken last September, 
when | was teaching at a field school in the 
Macquarie Marshes in New South Wales. 
Given Australia’s ongoing drought, the name 
‘Marshes’ seemed like a joke: it was more of 
a desert. But during a flood, tons of frogs 
emerge from the ground. 

This trip was still really exciting because, 
for the first time, we got to see how the frogs 
cope with drought. We saw mostly barking 
marsh frogs (Limnodynastes fletcheri), and 
discovered that they hide in cracks in the 
ground of dry riverbeds, hoping that any 
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moisture there will last until the next rains 
or floods. 

This trip made me think that climate 
change might be affecting these animals. 

It inspired me, in future research, to try to 
understand frogs’ strategies for surviving 
dry conditions, how many live under the 
ground and how long they can survive 
without water. 

It’s so important to get out of the office 
and actually see the animals. That said, field 
expeditions have been some of the hardest 
times of my life. On this last trip, I got eight 
ticks. In Vietnam, I’ve been in rains and 
floods, holding a tarp over my hammock to 
keep it dry during storms. On atrip to the 
Solomon Islands, spending up to nine and 
a half hours a day climbing mountains, | 
thought I'd drop dead with tiredness. 

It’s tough — but fieldwork helps to keep 
my passion for frogs and conservation alive. 


Jodi Rowley is curator for amphibian and 
reptile conservation biology at the Australian 
Museum and the University of New South 
Wales in Sydney. Interview by Amber Dance. 
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Will Change Medicine 
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ical trials, and reams of so-called real-world data 
from insurance companies and pharmacies. Using 
powerful computers, scientists have scrutinized 
this bounty with some fine results, but it has be- 
come clear that we can learn much more with an 
assist from artificial intelligence. Over the next 
decade deep-learning neural networks will like- 


—EEEE _ ly transform how we look for patterns in data 
and how research is conducted and applied to human health. This special re- 
port explores the promise of this nascent revolution. 

Right now the biggest bets are being placed in the realm of drug discov- 
ery (page S49). And for good reason. The average cost of bringing a new 
drug to market nearly doubled between 2003 and 2013 to $2.6 billion, and 
because nine out of 10 fail in the final two phases of clinical trials, most of 
the money goes to waste. Every large pharma company is working with at 
least one Al-focused start-up to see if it can raise the return on investment. 
Machine-learning algorithms can sift through millions of compounds, nar- 
rowing the options for a particular drug target. Perhaps more exciting, AI 
systems—unconstrained by prevailing theories and biases—can identify 
entirely new targets by spotting subtle differences at the level of tissues, cells, 
genes or proteins between, say, a healthy brain and one marked by Parkin- 
son’s—differences that might elude or even mystify a human scientist. 

That same sharp-eyed ability is also being deployed to interpret medical 
scans ( page S54). Some systems can already detect early signs of cancer that 
might be missed by a radiologist or see things that are simply beyond hu- 
man capacity—such as assessing cardiovascular risk from a retinal scan. The 
Food and Drug Administration is approving imaging algorithms at a rapid 
clip. Other AI applications lie a bit further down the road. Will the inefh- 
ciencies of today’s electronic health records (EHRs) be addressed by smart 
systems that prevent prescribing errors and provide early warnings of dis- 
ease? Some of the world’s biggest tech giants are working on it (page S59). 

Despite fears that machines will displace humans, most experts believe 
artificial and human intelligence will work synergistically. The bigger con- 
cern is a shortage of people with both biomedical knowledge and algo- 
rithm-building proficiency (page S64). If this human problem can be re- 
solved, the key to creating successful AI applications may depend on the qual- 
ity and quantity of what we feed their hungry maw. “We rely on three things,” 
says the CEO of one deep-learning start-up. “Data, data and more data.” 

This report, published in Scientific American and Nature, is sponsored by 
E Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd. It was produced independently by the editors of 
Scientific American, who take sole responsibility for the editorial content. 


Claudia Wallis, Contributing Editor 
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Hunting tor 
New Drugs 
with Al 


The pharmaceutical industry 
is in a drug-discovery slump. 
How much can Al help? 


By David H. Freedman 


Al AND DIGITAL HEALTH 
VVATIVQUV/VTVIVTTTTTTETYYAI 007 PPT 


THERE ARE MANY REASONS that promising drugs wash out during pharmaceutical development, 
and one of them is cytochrome P450. A set of enzymes mostly produced in the liver, CYP450, as 
it is commonly called, is involved in breaking down chemicals and preventing them from build- 
ing up to dangerous levels in the bloodstream. Many experimental drugs, it turns out, inhibit the 
production of CYP450—a vexing side effect that can render such a drug toxic in humans. 


Drug companies have long relied on conventional tools 
to try to predict whether a drug candidate will inhibit 
CYP450 in patients, such as by conducting chemical analy- 
ses in test tubes, looking at CYP450 interactions with bet- 
ter-understood drugs that have chemical similarities, and 
running tests on mice. But their predictions are wrong 
about a third of the time. In those cases, CYP450-related 
toxicity may come to light only during human trials, result- 
ing in millions of dollars and years of effort going to waste. 
This costly inaccuracy can, at times, feel like “the bane of 
our existence,” says Saurabh Saha, senior vice president of 
research and development and translational medicine at 
Bristol-Myers Squibb. 

Inefficiencies such as this one contribute to a larger prob- 
lem: the $1-trillion global pharmaceutical industry has been 
in a drug development and productivity slide for at least two 
decades. Pharmaceutical companies are spending more and 
more—the 10 largest ones now pay nearly $80 billion a 
year—to come up with fewer and fewer successful drugs. 
Ten years ago every dollar invested in research and develop- 
ment saw a return of 10 cents; today it yields less than two 
cents. In part, that is because the drugs that are easiest to 
find and that safely and effectively treat common disorders 
have all been found; what is left is hunting for drugs that ad- 
dress problems with complex and elusive solutions and that 
would treat disorders affecting only tiny portions of the 
population—and thus could return far less in revenue. 

Because finding new, successful drugs has become so 
much harder, the average cost of bringing one to market 
nearly doubled between 2003 and 2013 to $2.6 billion, ac- 
cording to the Tufts Center for the Study of Drug Develop- 
ment. These same challenges have increased the lab-to-mar- 
ket time line to 12 years, with 90 percent of drugs washing 
out in one of the phases of human trials. 

It’s no wonder, then, that the industry is enthusiastic 
about artificial-intelligence tools for drug development. 
‘These tools do not work by having expert-developed ana- 
lytical techniques programmed into them; rather users feed 
them sample problems (a molecule) and solutions (how the 
molecule ultimately behaves as a drug) so that the software 
can develop its own computational approaches for produc- 
ing those same solutions. 

Most AI-based drug-discovery applications take the form 
ofa technique called machine learning, including a subset of 
the approach called deep learning. Most machine-learning 
programs can work with small data sets that are organized 
and labeled, whereas deep-learning programs can work with 
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raw, unstructured data and require much larger volumes. 
Thus, a machine-learning program might learn to recognize 
the different features of a cell after being shown tens of thou- 
sands of examples of photographs of cells in which the parts 
are already labeled. A deep-learning version can figure out 
those parts on its own from unlabeled cell images, but it 
might need to look ata million of them to do it. 

Many scientists in the field think that AI will ultimately 
improve drug development in several ways: by identifying 
more promising drug candidates; by raising the “hit rate,” or 
the percentage of candidates that make it through clinical 
trials and gain regulatory approval; and by speeding up the 
overall process. A machine-learning program recently de- 
ployed by Bristol-Myers Squibb, for instance, was trained to 
find patterns in data that correlate with CYP450 inhibition. 
Saha says the program boosted the accuracy of its CYP450 
predictions to 95 percent—a sixfold reduction in the failure 
rate compared with conventional methods. These results 
help researchers quickly screen out potentially toxic drugs 
and focus instead on candidates that have a stronger shot at 
making it all the way through multiple human trials to U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration approval. “Where AI can 
make a huge difference is having drugs that fail early on, be- 
fore we make all that investment in them,” says Vipin Go- 
pal, chief data and analytics officer at Eli Lilly. 

Resources are now piling into the field. Al-based drug- 
discovery start-ups raised more than $1 billion in funding in 
2018, and as of last September, they were on track to raise 
$1.5 billion in 2019. Every one of the major pharmaceuti- 
cal companies has announced a partnership with at least 
one such firm. Only a few Al-discovered drugs are actually 
in the human-testing pipeline, however, and none has be- 
gun phase 3 human trials, the gold-standard test for experi- 
mental drugs. Saha concedes that it will be several years be- 
fore he can say for sure whether the company’s hit rates will 
go up asa result of the AI prediction rate of CYP450 inhibi- 
tion. For all the hype in the industry, it is far from certain 
that early results will translate to more and better drugs. 


SIFTING THROUGH MILLIONS OF MOLECULES 
EMERGING Al PROGRAMS are not exactly a revolutionary up- 
date in the drug industry, which has for some time been 
building sophisticated analytical solutions that aid with drug 
development. The rise of powerful statistical and biophysi- 
cal modeling programs well over a decade ago as part of the 
growth of the field of bioinformatics— the quest to use com- 
putational tools to derive biological insights from large 
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amounts of data—led to tools that can predict the proper- 
ties of molecules. But these programs have been limited by 
scientists’ incomplete understanding of how molecules in- 
teract: they cannot tell conventional software how to find in- 
sights in data when they do not know what elements of the 
data are most important and how they relate to one anoth- 
er. Imbued with the ability to derive their own insights into 
which data elements matter, newer AI programs can extract 
better predictions for a wider range of variables. 

AI tools tackle different aspects of drug discovery in sev- 
eral ways. Some AI companies, for example, are focusing on 
the problem of designing a drug that can safely and effective- 
ly work on a known target—usually a specific, well-studied 
protein that is associated with a disease. The goal is typically 
to come up with a molecule that can chemically bind to the 
target protein and modify it so that it no longer contributes 
to the disease or its symptoms. Cyclica, a Canadian firm, 
puts its software to work on matching the biophysi- 
cal structures and biochemical properties of millions 
of molecules to the structures and properties of some 
150,000 proteins to uncover molecules likely to bind 


that have announced partnerships with Cyclica. As is the 
case with most AI-pharma partnerships, the companies are 
not releasing much insight into exactly what Al-generated 
drug candidates may be coming out of the collaborations. 
But Cyclica has shared some details of its successes in identi- 
fying a key target protein linked to already FDA-approved 
drugs for systemic scleroderma, an autoimmune disease of 
the skin and other organs, as well as one linked to the Ebola 
virus. Each drug is already FDA-approved for the treatment 
of other disorders—HIV and depression, respectively— 
which means they both could be quickly “repurposed” for 
the new applications if the research continues to pan out. 
Sometimes researchers identify a target protein that 
might play a critical role in disease but find that—as is true 
of about 90 percent of the proteins in the human body— 
not much is known about its structure and properties. 
With little data to go on, most machine- and deep-learning 


Resources are now piling into the field. Only 
a few Al-discovered drugs are actually in the 
human-testing pipeline, however, and none 
has begun phase 3 human trials, the gold- 
standard test for experimental drugs. 


to target proteins, as well as those to avoid. 

But molecules that are good candidates as drugs 
still have to jump through other hoops. Those in- 
clude making it through the gut into the blood- 
stream without being immediately broken down by 


the liver or metabolic processes; working in a par- 
ticular organ such as the kidney without disrupting 
other organs; avoiding binding to and incapacitat- 
ing any of the thousands of other proteins in the 
human body that are important to health; and 
breaking down and leaving the body before drug 
levels become potentially dangerous. Cyclica’s AI 
software takes all those requirements into consider- 
ation. “A molecule that can interact with a protein target 
can usually interact with upward of 300 proteins,” 
Cyclicas CEO Naheed Kurji says. “If you're designing a 
molecule, it behooves you to consider the other 299 inter- 
actions that could have disastrous effects in humans.” 
There is growing recognition among biomedical re- 
searchers that complex diseases such as cancer and Alzhei- 
mer’s involve hundreds of proteins, and hitting just one of 
them is not likely to be disruptive enough. Cyclica is at- 
tempting to find individual compounds that can interact 
with dozens of target proteins yet avoid interacting with 
hundreds of other proteins, Kurji explains. Currently under 
development, he adds, is the incorporation of a wealth of 
anonymized global genetic data about variations in pro- 
teins, so that the software can specify which patients the 
candidate drugs would work best on. Kurji claims that to- 
gether these features will eventually be able to shave five 
years off the typical seven-year-long time frame for bringing 
a candidate drug from initial identification to human trials. 
Merck and Bayer are among the big pharma companies 


programs will not be able to figure out how to “drug” the 
protein—that is, come up with compounds that will bind 
to it and meet the other criteria for safety and efficacy. 
A handful of AI companies are focusing on these kinds of 
“small data” problems, including Exscientia, which uses its 
software to hunt down molecules that might work with a 
target protein. It can produce useful insights with as few as 
10 pieces of data about a protein, says the company’s CEO, 
Andrew Hopkins, a professor of medicinal informatics at 
the University of Dundee in Scotland. 

Exscientia’s algorithms compare the limited information 
available about a target protein against a database of about a 
billion protein interactions. This step narrows down the list 
of possible compounds that might work and specifies what 
additional data would help further refine the focus. Such 
data might come from looking at tissue samples to learn 
more about how the protein behaves in the body, for exam- 
ple. The resulting new data are then fed into the software, 
which pares the list again and suggests another round of 
needed data. This process is repeated until the software is 
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ready to generate a manageable list of compounds that are 
favorable drug candidates for the target. 

Hopkins claims that Exscientia’s process can cut the 
time spent in discovery from 4.5 years to as little as one year, 
reduces discovery costs by 80 percent and results in one- 
fifth the number of synthesized compounds as is normally 
needed to produce a single winning drug. Exscientia is part- 
nering with biotech giant Celgene in an effort to find new 
potential drugs for three targets. 

Meanwhile an Exscientia partnership with GlaxoSmith- 
Kline has led to what the companies say is a promising mol- 
ecule targeting a novel pathway to treat chronic obstructive 
pulmonary disease. But as with any AI company addressing 
drug development, Exscientia simply has not been in the 
game long enough to have generated enough new candi- 
dates that could have made it through to late-stage trials—a 
process that typically takes five to eight years. Hopkins 
claims one of the candidates Exscientia has identified may 
reach human trials as early as this year. “At the end of the day 
well be judged on the drugs we deliver,” he says. 


THE NEED FOR NEW TARGETS 

FINDING A MOLECULE to hit a new target is not the only ma- 
jor challenge in drug discovery. There is also the need to iden- 
tify targets in the first place. To spot proteins that might have 
roles in diseases, biopharma company Berg applies AI to sift 
through information derived from human tissue samples. 
This approach aims to solve two problems that hang over 
most research into drug targets, according to Berg’s CEO 
Niven R. Narain: the efforts tend to be based on a research- 
er’s theory or hunch, which can bias the results and overly re- 
strict the pool of candidates, and they often turn up targets 
that are correlated to the disease but do not ultimately prove 
causative, which means drugging them will not help. 

Berg’s approach involves plugging in every piece of data 
that can be wrung out of a patient’s tissue samples, organ 
fluids and bloodwork. These extracted data include genom- 
ics, proteomics, metabolomics, lipidomics, and more—an 
unusually broad range to consider in a hunt for targets. 
Samples are taken from people with and without a particu- 
lar disease and at different stages of disease progression. 
Living cells from the samples are exposed in the laboratory 
to various compounds and conditions, such as low levels of 
oxygen or high levels of glucose. This method produces 
data on corresponding changes ranging from a cell’s ability 
to produce energy to the rigidity of its membrane. 

All the data are then run through a set of deep-learning 
programs that search for any differences between nondisease 
and disease states, with an eye to eventually focusing on pro- 
teins whose presence seem to have an impact on the disease. 
In some cases, those proteins become candidates as targets, 
at which point Berg’s software can start searching for com- 
pounds to drug those targets. What is more, because the 
software can discern when the target seems to cause disease 
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in only a subset of patients, it can look for distinguishing 
characteristics of those patients, such as certain genes. That 
paves the way for a precision-medicine approach, meaning 
patients can be tested before they take the drug to determine 
whether it is likely to be effective for them. 

The most exciting drug to come out of Berg’s work— 
and perhaps the most exciting to emerge from any drug- 
discovery-related AI effort to date—is a cancer drug called 
BPM31510. It recently completed a phase 2 trial for pa- 
tients with advanced pancreatic cancer, which is extremely 
aggressive and difficult to treat. Phase 1 trials often do not 
indicate much about a drug’s potential except whether it is 
dangerously toxic at a given dose, but BPM31510’s phase 1 
trial against other cancers provided some verification of the 
ability of Berg’s software to predict the roughly 20 percent 
of patients who were likely to respond to it, as well as those 
who were more likely to experience adverse reactions. 

Additionally, tissue-sample analysis from the trial led 
Berg’s software to predict, counterintuitively, that the drug 
would work best against more aggressive cancers because it 
attacks mechanisms that play a larger role in those cancers. 
Should the drug gain approval, Berg might do a postmarket 
analysis of perhaps one out of 100 patients taking it, “so that 
we can keep improving how it’s used,” Narain says. 

Berg is partnering with pharma giant AstraZeneca to 
seek targets for Parkinson’s and other neurological diseases 
and with Sanofi Pasteur to pursue improved flu vaccines. It 
is also working with the U.S. Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs and the Cleveland Clinic on targets for prostate can- 
cer. The software has already identified mechanisms for di- 
agnostic tests that could differentiate prostate cancer from 
benignly enlarged prostates, which currently is often diffi- 
cult to do without surgery. 


GETTING BEYOND THE HYPE 

BIG PHARMA’S INTEREST in injecting these kinds of Al efforts 
into drug discovery can be gauged by the fact that at least 20 
separate partnerships have been reported between the major 
companies and Al-drug-discovery tech companies. Pfizer, 
GlaxoSmithKline and Novartis are among the pharma com- 
panies said to have also built substantial AI expertise in-house, 
and itis likely that others are in the process of doing the same. 

Although research executives at these companies have 
expressed enthusiasm for some of the early results, they are 
quick to admit that AI is no sure thing for the bottom line 
given how few new Al-aided candidates have made it to the 
animal-testing stage of drug development, let alone to hu- 
man trials. The jury is out on whether AI will successfully 
make drug discovery more efficient, says Sara Kenkare- 
Mitra, senior vice president of development sciences at 
Roche subsidiary Genentech, and even if it does, “we can't 
yet say whether it will be an incremental improvement or an 
exponential leap.” If many of the drugs that result from AI 
efforts make it well into human testing, this question will 
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The drug-discovery process typically starts 
with the identification of a “target” protein in- 
volved in a disease. The goal is to find a com- 
pound that can bind to the protein to interrupt 
the disease process. Given a target, Exscien- 
tia's Al software can predict which com- 
pounds are likely to bind to the protein, as well 
as what further tests could narrow the list 
enough to progress to advanced testing. 
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still not be answered fully unless the drugs progress all the 
way through to FDA approval. 

Bristol-Myers Squibb’s Saha suggests that Al-aided drugs’ 
rate of entry into the market is likely to remain low for some 
time. That rate could pick up dramatically, however, if the 
processes for testing and approval were streamlined to take 
into account the ability of machine- and deep-learning sys- 
tems to more accurately predict which drugs are highly like- 
ly to be safe and effective and which patients they are best 
suited for. “When regulatory agencies see the same value we 
see in AI, the floodgates could open,” he says. “In some cas- 
es, we might be allowed to pass over animal models and go 
straight to human testing once we show these drugs can hit 
their targets with no toxicity.” But those changes are proba- 
bly many years away, he admits. He adds that it is wrong to 
imply that AI replaces scientists and conventional re- 
search—whereas AI supports and amplifies human efforts, 
it still depends on humans to generate novel biological in- 
sights, set research directions and priorities, guide and vali- 
date results, and produce needed data. 

The breathless hype around Al-based drug discovery 
might actually be damaging, Berg’s Narain says, because 
overpromising could lead to disappointment and backlash. 
“These are early days, and we need to be sober about the 
fact that these are tools that can help—they’re not solu- 
tions yet,” he says. Cyclica’s Kurji points the finger at Al 
companies that make what he says are exaggerated market- 
ing claims, such as having reduced the many years and bil- 
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lions of dollars it takes to develop a drug to a few weeks and 
a few hundred thousand dollars. “It’s simply not true,” he 
says. “And it’s irresponsible and destructive to say so.” 

But if hype hurts, Kurji insists he also knows what will 
give the Al-drug-discovery industry a big boost: more high- 
quality information to feed the various programs. “We rely 
on three things: data, data and more data,” he says. That sen- 
timent is echoed by Enoch Huang, vice president of medici- 
nal sciences at Pfizer, who says that having the right algo- 
rithm isn’t the most important factor. 

‘The need to feed AI software with large volumes of rele- 
vant data is actually starting to change science, as researchers 
run more experiments specifically with the production of 
Al-relevant data in mind. Genentech’s Kenkare-Mitra notes 
that this has already happened in immunotherapy drug re- 
search. “There arent always enough data from the clinic to 
use with machine learning,” she says. “But we can [often] 
generate that data in vitro and feed them to the system.” 

That kind of approach could lead to a virtuous cycle in 
drug discovery in which AI helps elucidate areas where re- 
searchers need to look for targets and drugs. Moreover, the 
resulting research provides larger, more relevant data sets 
that allow the software to point to even more fertile research 
avenues. “It’s not so much AI we believe in,” Kenkare-Mitra 
says, “asa human-AI partnership.” 


David H. Freedman is a journalist who has been covering 
science, business and technology for more than 30 years. 
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Deep-learning algorithms 
are peering into MRIs and 
x-rays with unmatched vision, 
but who is to blame when 
they make a mistake? 


By Sara Reardon 


WHEN REGINA BARZILAY had a routine 
mammogram in her early 40s, the 

image showed a complex array of white 
splotches in her breast tissue. The marks 
could be normal, or they could be can- 
cerous—even the best radiologists often 
struggle to tell the difference. Her doctors 
decided the spots were not immediately 
worrisome. In hindsight, she says, “I 
already had cancer, and they didn’t see it.” 


Over the next two years Barzilay underwent a second 
mammogram, a breast MRI and a biopsy, all of which con- 
tinued to yield ambiguous or conflicting findings. Ulti- 
mately she was diagnosed with breast cancer in 2014, but 
the path to that diagnosis had been unbelievably frustrat- 
ing. “How do you do three tests and get three different re- 
sults?” she wondered. 

Barzilay was treated and made a good recovery. But she 
remained horrified that the uncertainties of reading a 
mammogram could delay treatment. “I realized to what 
extent we are unprotected with current approaches,” she 


says, so she made a career-altering decision: “I absolutely 
have to change it.” 

A computer scientist at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Barzilay had never studied health before. Her 
research used machine-learning techniques—a form of ar- 
tificial intelligence—for natural-language processing. But 
she had been looking for a new line of research and decid- 
ed to team up with radiologists to develop machine-learn- 
ing algorithms that use computers’ superior visual analysis 
to spot subtle patterns in mammograms that the human 
eye might miss. 

Over the next four years the team taught a computer 
program to analyze mammograms from about 32,000 
women of different ages and races and told it which wom- 
en had been diagnosed with cancer within five years of the 
scan. They then tested the computer’s matching abilities in 
3,800 more patients. Their resulting algorithm, published 
last May in Radiology, was significantly more accurate at 
predicting cancer—or the absence of cancer—than prac- 
tices generally used in clinics. When Barzilay’s team ran the 
program on her own mammograms from 2012—ones her 
doctor had cleared—the algorithm correctly predicted she 
was at a higher risk of developing breast cancer within five 
years than 98 percent of patients. 

Al algorithms not only spot details too subtle for the 
human eye to see. They can also develop entirely new ways 
of interpreting medical images, sometimes in ways humans 
do not understand. The numerous researchers, start-up 
companies and scanner manufacturers designing AI pro- 
grams hope they can improve the accuracy and timeliness 
of diagnoses, provide better treatment in developing coun- 
tries and remote regions that lack radiologists, reveal new 
links between biology and disease, and even help to predict 
how soon a person will die. 

Al applications are entering clinics at a rapid rate, and 
physicians have met the technology with equal parts ex- 
citement about its potential to reduce their workload and 
fear about losing their jobs to machines. Algorithms also 
raise unprecedented questions about how to regulate a ma- 
chine that is constantly learning and changing and who is 
to blame ifan algorithm gets a diagnosis wrong. Still, many 
physicians are excited about the promise of AI programs. 
“Tf these models can be sufficiently vetted and we can raise 
our level of understanding of how they work, this can help 
raise the level of health care for everybody,” says Matthew 
Lungren, a radiologist at Stanford University. 


“A VERY, VERY HOT TOPIC” 
THE IDEA OF using computers to read radiological scans is not 
new. In the 1990s radiologists started using a program called 
computer-assisted diagnosis (CAD) to detect breast cancer in 
mammograms. The technology was hailed as revolutionary, 
and clinics adopted it rapidly. But CAD proved to be more 
time-consuming and difficult to use than existing methods, 
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and according to some studies, clinics that used it made more 
errors than those that did not. The failure made many physi- 
cians dubious of computer-aided diagnostics, says Vijay Rao, 
a radiologist at Jefferson University in Philadelphia. 

In the past decade, however, computer vision has im- 
proved by leaps and bounds— in everyday applications such 
as face recognition and in medicine. The advance has been 
largely driven by the development of deep-learning meth- 
ods, in which a computer is given a set of images and then 
left to draw its own connections between them, ultimately 
developing a network of associations. In medical imaging, 
this might, for example, involve telling the computer which 
images contain cancer and setting it free to find features 
common to those images but absent in cancer-free images. 

Development and adoption of AI technologies in radi- 
ology has spread rapidly. “Last year, at every large meeting I 
went to, the main theme was AI and imaging,” says Rao, 
past president of the Radiological Society of North Ameri- 
ca. “Clearly, this is a very, very hot topic.” 

The U.S. Food and Drug Administration says that it 
does not keep a list of AI products that it has approved. But 
Eric Topol, a digital medicine researcher at the Scripps Re- 
search Institute in La Jolla, Calif., estimates that the agency 
is approving more than one medical imaging algorithm per 
month. A 2018 survey by marketing-intelligence firm Re- 
action Data found that 84 percent of U.S. radiology clinics 
had adopted or planned to adopt AI programs. The field is 
growing especially quickly in China, where more than 100 
companies are designing AI applications for health care. 

“It’s a fascinating time to be in this market,” says Elad 
Walach, CEO of the Tel Aviv—based start-up Aidoc. The 
company develops algorithms to analyze CT scans for ab- 
normalities and move those patients to the top of a doctor's 
priority list. Aidoc also tracks how often doctors use the pro- 
gram and how long they spend second-guessing its con- 
clusions. “Initially they're skeptical, but after two months 
they get used to it and are very trusting,” Walach says. 

Saving time can be crucial to saving a patient. One re- 
cent study of chest x-rays for collapsed lungs found that ra- 
diologists flag more than 60 percent of the scans they order 
as high priority, which suggests that they might spend 
hours wading through nonserious cases before getting to 
those that are actually urgent. “Every doctor I talk to has a 
story where they lost a patient because of a collapsed lung,” 
says Karley Yoder, vice president and general manager of AI 
at Boston-based GE Healthcare, one of the leading manu- 
facturers of medical imaging equipment. Last September 
the FDA approved a set of AI tools that will now come em- 
bedded in GE scanners, automatically flagging the most 
urgent cases. 

Because they can process massive amounts of data, 
computers can perform analytical tasks that are beyond hu- 
man capability. Google, for instance, is using its computing 
power to develop Al algorithms that construct two-dimen- 
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sional CT images of lungs into a three-dimensional lung 
and look at the entire structure to determine whether can- 
cer is present. Radiologists, in contrast, have to look at 
these images individually and attempt to reconstruct them 
in their heads. Another Google algorithm can do some- 
thing radiologists cannot do at all: determine patients’ risk 
of cardiovascular disease by looking at a scan of their reti- 
nas, picking up on subtle changes related to blood pressure, 
cholesterol, smoking history and aging. “There’s potential 
signal there beyond what was known before,” says Google 
product manager Daniel Tse. 


THE BLACK BOX PROBLEM 

Al PROGRAMS COULD END UP revealing entirely new links 
between biological features and patient outcomes. A 2019 
paper in JAMA Network Open described a deep-learning al- 
gorithm trained on more than 85,000 chest x-rays from peo- 
ple enrolled in two large clinical trials that had tracked them 
for more than 12 years. The algorithm scored each patient's 
risk of dying during this period. The researchers found that 
53 percent of the people the AI put into a high-risk catego- 
ty died within 12 years, as opposed to 4 percent in the low- 
risk category. The algorithm did not have information on 
who died or on the cause of death. The lead investigator, ra- 
diologist Michael Lu of Massachusetts General Hospital, says 
that the algorithm could be a helpful tool for assessing pa- 
tient health if combined with a physician's assessment and 
other data such as genetics. 

To understand how the algorithm worked, the research- 
ers identified the parts of images that it used to make its cal- 
culations. Some, such as waist circumference and the struc- 
ture of women’s breasts, made sense because these areas can 
hint at known risk factors for certain diseases. But the algo- 
rithm also looked at the region under patients’ shoulder 
blades, which has no known medical significance. Lu guess- 
es that flexibility might be one predictor of a shorter life 
span. Taking a chest x-ray often requires patients to hug the 
machine, and less healthy people who cannot put their arms 
all the way around it might position their shoulders in a dif- 
ferent way. “They're not things I would have thought of de 
novo and might not understand,” Lu says. 

The disconnect between the way computers and hu- 
mans think is known as the black box problem: the idea 
that a computer brain operates in an obscured space that is 
inaccessible to humans. Experts differ on whether this pre- 
sents a problem in medical imaging. On the one hand, if an 
algorithm consistently improves doctors’ performance and 
patients’ health, doctors do not need to know how it works. 
After all, researchers still do not fully understand the mech- 
anisms of many drugs such as lithium, which has been used 
to treat depression since the 1950s. “Maybe we shouldn't 
be so fixated, because the way humans work in medicine is 
about as black box as you can get,” Topol says. “Do we hold 
machines to a higher standard?” 
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“Al won’t replace radiologists, but radiologists 
who use Al will replace radiologists who don't.” 
— Curtis Langlotz, Stanford University 


Still, there is no denying that the black box pre- 
sents ample opportunity for human-AI misunder- 
standing. For instance, researchers at the Icahn 
School of Medicine at Mount Sinai were deeply 
puzzled by a discrepancy in the performance of a 
deep-learning algorithm they had developed to 
identify pneumonia in lung x-rays. It performed 
with greater than 90 percent accuracy on x-rays produced 
at Mount Sinai but was far less accurate with scans from 
other institutions. They eventually figured out that instead 
of just analyzing the images, the algorithm was also factor- 
ing in the odds of a positive finding based on how common 
pneumonia was at each institution—not something they 
expected or wanted the program to do. 

Confounding factors like these worry Samuel Finlayson, 
who studies biomedical applications of machine learning at 
Harvard Medical School. He notes that data sets on which 
Al is trained can be biased in ways that developers fail to 
consider. An image taken in an emergency room or one tak- 
en in the middle of the night may be more likely to show a 
sick person than one taken during a routine examination, 
for instance. An algorithm could also learn to look at scars or 
medical device implants that indicate a previous health 
problem and decide that people without these marks did not 
have the condition. Even the way that institutions label their 
images can confuse an AI algorithm and prevent the model 
from functioning well in another institution with a different 
labeling system. “Ifyou naively train [an algorithm] at a hos- 
pital from one location, one time, and one population 
group, youre unaware of all the thousands of little factors 
that models are taking into account. If any of those change, 
you can be in for a world of hurt,” Finlayson warns. 

The solution, Finlayson says, is to train an algorithm 
with data from many locations and in diverse patient popu- 
lations, then test it prospectively—without any modifica- 
tions—in a new patient population. But very few algo- 
rithms have been tested this way. According to Topol’s re- 
cent Nature Medicine review, among dozens of studies 
claiming an AI performs better than radiologists, only a 
handful were tested in populations that were different from 
the population where they were developed. “Algorithms are 
very, very delicate,” says Cynthia Rudin, a computer scien- 
tist at Duke University. “If you try to use one outside the 
training set [of images], it doesn’t always work.” 

As researchers become aware of this problem, more pro- 
spective studies in novel settings could be on the horizon. 
Barzilay’s team recently finished testing its mammogram AI 
on 10,000 scans from the Karolinska Institute in Sweden 
and found that it performed just as well there as it did in 
Massachusetts. The group is now working with hospitals in 
Taiwan and Detroit to test it in more diverse patient groups. 
‘The team found that current standards for assessing breast 
cancer risk are much less accurate in African-American 
women, Barzilay says, because those standards were devel- 


oped mostly using scans from white women: “I think we re- 
ally are in a position to revamp this sad state of affairs.” 


LEGAL TERRA INCOGNITA 

EVEN IF THE Al’S conclusions are medically relevant, the 
black box still presents a number of concerns from a legal 
perspective. Ifan Al gets a diagnosis wrong, it can be hard to 
determine whether the doctor or the program is at fault. 
“Lots of bad things happen in health care, and you don’t nec- 
essarily know why the bad things happened,” says Nichol- 
son Price, a health law expert at the University of Michigan. 
Ifan AI system leads a physician to make an incorrect diag- 
nosis, the physician may not be able to explain why and the 
company’s data on the test’s methodology are likely to be a 
closely guarded trade secret. 

Medical AI systems are still too new to have been chal- 
lenged in medical malpractice lawsuits, so it is unclear how 
courts will determine responsibility and what kind of trans- 
parency should be required. 

The tendency to build black box algorithms frustrates 
Rudin. The problem comes from the fact that most medi- 
cal algorithms are built by adapting deep-learning tools de- 
veloped for other types of image analysis. “There’s no rea- 
son you can't build a robot that can explain itself,” she in- 
sists. But it is exponentially harder to build a transparent 
algorithm from scratch than to repurpose an existing black 
box algorithm to look at medical data. That is why Rudin 
suspects most researchers let an algorithm run and then try 
to understand later how it came to its conclusion. 

Rudin is developing transparent Al algorithms that an- 
alyze mammograms for suspected tumors and constantly 
inform researchers what they are doing. But her research 
has been stymied by the lack of available images on which 
to train the algorithm. The images that are publicly avail- 
able tend to be poorly labeled or taken with old machines 
that are no longer in use, Rudin says, and without enor- 
mous, diverse data sets, algorithms tend to pick up con- 
founding factors. 

Black boxes, along with an AI algorithm’s ability to 
learn from experience, also present challenges to regulators. 
Unlike a drug, which will always work in the same way, 
machine-learning algorithms change and improve over 
time as they gain access to more patient data. Because the 
algorithm draws meaning from so many kinds of input, 
seemingly innocuous changes such as a new IT system at a 
hospital could suddenly ruin the AI program. “Machines 
can get sick just like humans get sick, and they can be in- 
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“You can’t trust an algorithm when someone’s 
life is on the line.” —Eric Topol, Scripps Research 


fected with malware,” Topol says. “You can’t trust an algo- 
rithm when you have someone's life on the line.” 

Last April the FDA proposed a set of guidelines to manage 
algorithms that evolve over time. Among them is an expecta- 
tion that producers keep an eye on how their algorithms are 
changing to ensure they continue to work as designed and 
asking them to notify the agency if they see unexpected 
changes that might prompt reevaluation. The agency is also 
developing best manufacturing practices and may require 
companies to spell out their expectations for how algorithms 
might change and a protocol for how to manage those 
changes. “We need to understand that not one size fits all,” 
says Bakul Patel, director of digital health at the FDA. 


WILL MACHINES REPLACE DOCTORS? 

THE LIMITATIONS OF Al should reassure radiologists who wor- 
ry about machines taking their jobs. In 2012 technology ven- 
ture capitalist and Sun Microsystems co-founder Vinod 
Khosla horrified a medical audience by predicting that algo- 
rithms would replace 80 percent of doctors, and more re- 
cently he claimed that radiologists still practicing in 10 years 
will be “killing patients.” Such remarks caused panic and 
backlash in the radiology field, Rao says. “I think the hype is 
creating a lot of expectations.” 

But that concern has also had real impacts. In 2015 
only 86 percent of radiology resident positions in the U.S. 
were filled, compared with 94 percent the previous year, al- 
though those numbers have improved over the past several 
years. And according to a 2018 survey of 322 Canadian 
medical students, 68 percent believed AI would reduce the 
demand for radiologists. 

Still, most experts and AI manufacturers doubt AI will 
be replacing doctors any time soon. “AI solutions are be- 
coming very good at doing one thing very well,” Walach 
says. But because human biology is complex, he says, “you 
typically have to have humans who do more than one thing 
really well.” In other words, even if an algorithm is better at 
diagnosing a particular problem, combining it with a phy- 
sician’s experience and knowledge of the patient's individu- 
al story will lead to a better outcome. 

An AI that can do a single task well could free radiolo- 
gists from drudgework, allowing them more time to inter- 
act with patients. “They could come out of the basement, 
which is where they live in the dark,” Topol says. “What we 
need in medicine is more interhuman contact and bonding.” 

Still, Rao and others believe that the tools and training 
that radiologists receive, including their day-to-day work, 
will change drastically over the coming years as a result of 
artificial-intelligence algorithms. “AI won't replace radiol- 
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ogists, but radiologists who use AI will replace radi- 
ologists who don't,” says Curtis Langlotz, a radiolo- 
gist at Stanford. 
‘There are some exceptions, however. In 2018 the 
FDA approved the first algorithm that can make a 
medical decision without the need for a physician to look 
at the image. The program, developed by IDx Technology 
in Coralville, lowa, looks at retinal images to detect diabet- 
ic retinopathy and is 87 percent accurate, according to the 
company’s data. [Dx chief executive officer Michael 
Abramoff says that because no doctor is involved, the com- 
pany has assumed legal liability for any medical errors. 

In the short term, AI algorithms are more likely to assist 
doctors than replace them. For instance, physicians work- 
ing in developing countries might not have access to the 
same kinds of scanners as a major medical institution in the 
U.S. or Europe or trained radiologists who can interpret 
scans. As medicine becomes more specialized and depen- 
dent on image analysis, the gap between the standard of 
care provided in wealthier and poorer areas is growing, 
Lungren says. Running an algorithm can be a cheap way to 
close that gap and may even be done on a mobile phone. 

Lungren’s group is developing a tool that allows doctors 
to take cell-phone pictures of an x-ray film—not the digi- 
tal scans that are standard in wealthy nations—and run an 
algorithm on the photographs that detects problems such 
as tuberculosis. “It’s not replacing anybody,” he says— many 
developing countries have no radiologists in the first place. 
“We're augmenting nonradiologists to bring expertise to 
their fingertips.” 

Another short-term goal of AI could be to examine 
medical records to determine whether a patient needs a 
scan in the first place, Rao says. Many medical econo- 
mists believe that imaging is overused—more than 
80 million CT scans are performed every year in the U.S. 
alone. Although this abundance of data is helpful to re- 
searchers using it to train algorithms, scans are extraordi- 
narily costly and can expose patients to unnecessary 
amounts of radiation. Similarly, Langlotz adds that algo- 
rithms could one day analyze images while a patient is 
still in the scanner and predict the final outcome, thus re- 
ducing the amount of time and radiation exposure re- 
quired to get a good image. 

Ultimately, Barzilay says, AI will be most useful when it 
serves as a sharp-eyed partner in tackling problems that doc- 
tors cannot detect and solve alone. “If there were a conve- 
nient and describable pattern,” she notes, “humans would 
already be able to do it.” She knows firsthand that, too of- 
ten, this is not the case. 

Sara Reardon is a freelance journalist based in 
Bozeman, Mont. She is a former staff reporter at Nature, 
New Scientist and Science and has a master’s degree 
in molecular biology. 
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A YOUNG MAN, let’s call him Roger, arrives at the emergency department complaining of belly pain 
and nausea. A physical exam reveals that the pain is focused in the lower right portion of his abdo- 
men. The doctor worries that it could be appendicitis. But by the time the imaging results come back, 
Roger is feeling better, and the scan shows that his appendix appears normal. The doctor turns to the 
computer to prescribe two medications, one for nausea and Tylenol for pain, before discharging him. 


This is one of the fictitious scenarios presented to 55 physicians 
around the country as part of a study to look at the usability of elec- 
tronic health records (EHRs). To prescribe medications, a doctor has 
to locate them in the EHR system. At one hospital a simple search for 
Tylenol brings up a list of more than 80 options. Roger is a 26-year- 
old man, but the list includes Tylenol for children and infants, as well 
as Tylenol for menstrual cramps. The doctor tries to winnow the list by 
typing the desired dose—500 milligrams— into the search window, 
but now she gets zero hits. So she returns to the main list and finally se- 
lects the 68th option—Tylenol Extra Strength (500 mg), the most 
commonly prescribed dose of Tylenol. What should have been a sim- 
ple task has taken precious minutes and far more brainpower than it 
deserved. This is just one example of the countless agonizing frustra- 
tions that physicians deal with every day when they use EHRs. 

These EHRs— digital versions of the paper charts in which doc- 
tors used to record patients’ visits, laboratory results and other impor- 
tant medical information—were supposed to transform the practice 
of medicine. The Health Information Technology for Economic and 
Clinical Health (HITECH) Act, passed in 2009, has provided $36 
billion in financial incentives to drive hospitals and clinics to transi- 
tion from paper charts to EHRs. Then president Barack Obama said 
the shift would “cut waste, eliminate red tape and reduce the need to 
repeat expensive medical tests.” He added that it would “save lives by 
reducing the deadly but preventable medical errors that pervade our 
health care system.” 

When HITECH was adopted, 48 percent of physicians used 
EHRs. By 2017 that number had climbed to 85 percent, but the 
transformative power of EHRs has yet to be realized. Physicians com- 
plain about clunky interfaces and time-consuming data entry. Polls 
suggest that they spend more time interacting with a patient's file than 
with the actual patient. As a result, burnout is on the rise. Even Obama 
observed that the rollout did not go as planned. “It’s proven to be 
harder than we expected,” he told Vox in 2017. 

Yet EHRs do have the potential to deliver insights and efficiencies, 
according to physicians and data scientists. Artificial intelligence in 
the form of machine learning—which allows computers to identify 
patterns in data and draw conclusions on their own—might be able to 
help overcome the obstacles encountered with EHRs and unlock their 
potential for making predictions and improving patient care. 


DIGITAL DEBACLE 
IN 2016 the American Medical Association teamed up with MedStar 
Health, a health care organization that operates 10 hospitals in the Bal- 
timore-Washington area, to examine the usability of two of the largest 
EHR systems, developed by Cerner, based in North Kansas City, Mo., 
and Epic, based in Verona, Wis., respectively. Together these two com- 
panies account for 54 percent of the acute care hospital market. The 
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team recruited emergency physicians at four hospitals and gave them 
fictitious patient data and six scenarios, including the one about Rog- 
er, who presented with what seemed like appendicitis. These scenarios 
asked the physicians to perform common duties such as prescribing 
medications and ordering tests. The researchers assessed how long it 
took the physicians to complete each task, how many clicks were re- 
quired and how accurately they performed. 

What they found was disheartening. The time and the number of 
clicks required varied widely from site to site and even between sites 
using the same system. And some tasks, such as tapering the dose of a 
steroid, proved exceptionally tricky across the board. Physicians had to 
manually calculate the taper doses, which took anywhere from two to 
three minutes and required 20 to 42 clicks. These design flaws were 
not benign. The physicians often made dosage mistakes. At one site 
the error rate reached 50 percent. “We've seen patients being harmed 
and even patients dying because of errors or issues that arise from us- 
ability of the system,” says Raj Ratwani, director of MedStar Health's 
National Center for Human Factors in Healthcare. 

But clunky interfaces are just part of the problem with EHRs. An- 
other stumbling block is that information still does not flow easily be- 
tween providers. The system lacks “the ability to seamlessly and auto- 
matically deliver data when and where it is needed under a trusted net- 
work without political, technical, or financial blocking,” according to 
a 2018 report from the National Academy of Medicine. If a patient 
changes doctors, visits urgent care or moves across the country, her re- 
cords might or might not follow. “Connected care is the goal; discon- 
nected care is the reality,” the authors wrote. 

In March 2018 the Harris Poll conducted an online survey on be- 
half of Stanford Medicine that examined physicians’ attitudes about 
EHRs. The results were sobering. Doctors reported spending, on aver- 
age, about half an hour on each patient. More than 60 percent of that 
time was spent interacting with the patient’s EHR. Half of office- 
based primary care physicians think using an EHR actually diminish- 
es their clinical effectiveness. Isaac Kohane, a computer scientist and 
chair of the department of biomedical informatics at Harvard Medical 
School, puts it bluntly: “Medical records suck.” 

Yet despite the considerable drawbacks of existing EHR systems, 
most physicians agree that electronic records are a vast improvement 
over paper charts. Getting patients’ data digitized means that they are 
now accessible for analysis using the power of AI. “There’s huge poten- 
tial to use artificial intelligence and machine learning to develop pre- 
dictive models and better understand health outcomes,” Ratwani says. 
“I think that’s absolutely the future.” 

It is already happening to some extent. In 2015 Epic began offering 
its clients machine-learning models. To develop these models, comput- 
er scientists start with algorithms and train them using real-world exam- 
ples with known outcomes. For example, if the goal is to predict which 
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“Health data is like crude oil. It is useless 
unless it is refined.” —Leo Anthony Celi, 
M.I.T. Laboratory for Computational Physiology 


patients are at greatest risk of developing the life- 
threatening blood condition known as sepsis, which 
is caused by infection, the algorithm might incorpo- 
rate data routinely collected in the intensive care unit, 
such as blood pressure, pulse and temperature. The 
better the data, the better the model will perform. 

Epic now has a library of models that its customers 
can purchase. “We have over 300 organizations either running or im- 
plementing models from the library today,” says Seth Hain, director of 
analytics and machine learning at Epic. The company’s sepsis-predic- 
tion model, which scans patients’ information every 15 minutes and 
monitors more than 80 variables, is one of its most popular. The North 
Oaks Health System in Hammond, La., implemented the model in 
2017. Ifa patient's score reaches a certain threshold, the physicians re- 
ceive a warning, which signals them to monitor the patient more 
closely and provide antibiotics if needed. Since the health system imple- 
mented the model, mortality caused by sepsis has fallen by 18 percent. 

But building and implementing these kinds of models is trickier 
than it might first appear. Most rely solely on an EHR’s structured 
data—data that are collected and formatted in the same way. Those 
data might consist of a blood-pressure reading, lab results, a diagnosis 
or a drug allergy. But EHRs include a wide variety of unstructured 
data, too, such as a clinician’s notes about a visit, e-mails and x-ray 
images. “There is information there, but it’s really hard for a comput- 
er to extract it,” says Finale Doshi-Velez, a computer scientist at Har- 
vard University. Ignoring this free text means losing valuable infor- 
mation, such as whether the patient has improved. “There isn’t really 
a code for doing better,” she says. Moreover, Ratwani points out that 
because of poor usability, data often end up in the wrong spot. For ex- 
ample, a strawberry allergy might end up documented in the clinical 
notes rather than being listed in the allergies box. In such cases, a 
model that looks for allergies only in the allergy section of the EHR 
“is built off of inaccurate data,” he adds. “That is probably one of the 
biggest challenges we're facing right now.” 

Leo Anthony Celi, an intensive care specialist and clinical research 
director at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology's Laboratory for 
Computational Physiology, agrees. Most of the data found in EHRs 
are not ready to be fed into an algorithm. A massive amount of cura- 
tion has to occur first. For example, say you want to design an algo- 
rithm to help patients in the intensive care unit avoid low blood glu- 
cose, a common problem. That sounds straightforward, Celi says. 
But it turns out that blood sugar is measured in different ways, with 
blood drawn from either a finger prick or a vein. Insulin is adminis- 
tered in different ways, too. When Celi and his colleagues examined 
all the data on insulin and blood sugar from patients at one hospital, 
“there were literally thousands of different ways they were entered in 
the EHR.” These data have to be manually sorted and clustered by 
type before one can even design an algorithm. “Health data is like 
crude oil,” Celi says. “It is useless unless it is refined.” 


AN INTELLIGENT FIX 
THE CURRENT PITFALLS of EHRs hamper efforts to use artificial intel- 
ligence to glean important insights, but AI might itself provide a pos- 
sible solution. One of the main drawbacks of the existing EHR 


systems, doctors say, is the time it takes to document a visit—every- 
thing from the patient’s complaint to the physician’s analysis and rec- 
ommendation. Many physicians believe that much of the therapeutic 
value of a doctor visit is in the interactions, Kohane says. But EHRs 
have “literally taken the doctor from facing the patient to facing the 
computer.” Doctors have to type up their narrative of the visit, but they 
also enter much of the same information when they order lab tests, pre- 
scribe medications and enter billing codes, says Paul Brient, chief prod- 
uct officer at athenahealth, another EHR vendor. This kind of dupli- 
cate work contributes to physician frustration and burnout. 

As a stopgap measure, some hospitals now have scribes sit in on 
appointments to document the visit while the physician interacts 
with the patient. But several companies are working on digital scribes, 
machine-learning algorithms that can take a conversation between a 
doctor and a patient, parse the text and use it to fill in the relevant in- 
formation in the patient’s EHR. 

Indeed, some such systems are already available. In 2017 Saykara, 
a Seattle-based start-up, launched a virtual assistant named Kara. The 
iOS app uses machine learning, voice recognition and language pro- 
cessing to capture conversations between patients and physicians and 
turn them into notes, diagnoses and orders in the EHR. Previous ver- 
sions of the app required prompts from the physician—much like 
Apple’s Siri—but the current version can be put in “ambient mode,” 
in which it simply listens to the entire conservation and then selects 
the relevant information. EHRs turned physicians into data-entry 
clerks, Kohane says. But apps like Kara could serve as intelligent, 
knowledgeable co-workers. And Saykara is just one of a host of start- 
ups developing such tools. Athenahealth’s latest mobile app allows 
physicians to dictate their documentation. The app then translates 
that text into the appropriate billing and diagnostic codes. But “it’s 
not perfect by any stretch of the imagination,” Brient says. The physi- 
cian still has to check for errors. The app does reduce the workload, 
however. The systems that Robert Wachter, chair of the department 
of medicine at the University of California, San Francisco, has seen 
are “probably not quite ready for prime time,” he says, but they 
should be in a couple of years. 

Artificial intelligence might also help clinicians make better, more 
sophisticated decisions. “We think of the decision support in a com- 
puter system as an alert,” says Jacob Reider, a physician and CEO at 
Alliance for Better Health, a New York—based health care system that 
works to improve the health of communities. That alert might be a 
box that pops up to warn of a drug allergy. But a more sophisticated 
system might list the likelihood of a side effect with drug option A ver- 
sus drug option B and provide a cost comparison. From a technologi- 
cal standpoint, developing such a feature is “no different from Ama- 
zon putting an advertisement or making you aware of a purchasing 
opportunity,” he says. 
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Wachter sees at least one encouraging sign that progress is coming. 
In the past few years the behemoths of the tech world— Google, Ama- 
zon, Microsoft—have developed a strong interest in health care. 
Google, for example, partnered with researchers from U.C.S.E, Stan- 
ford University and the University of Chicago to develop models 
aimed at predicting events relevant to hospitalized patients, such as 
mortality and unexpected readmission. 

To deal with the messy data problem, the researchers first trans- 
lated data from two EHR systems into a standardized format called 
Fast Healthcare Interoperability Resources, or FHIR (pronounced 
“fire”). Then, rather than hand-selecting a set of variables such as 
blood pressure and heart rate, they had the model read patients’ en- 
tire charts as they unfolded over time up until the point of hospital- 
ization. The data unspooled into a total of 46,864,534,945 data 
points, including clinical notes. “What’s interesting about that ap- 
proach is every single prediction uses the exact same data to make 
the prediction,” says Alvin Rajkomar, a physician and AI researcher 
at Google who led the effort. That element both simplifies data en- 
try and enhances performance. 

But the involvement of massive corporations also raises serious pri- 
vacy concerns. In mid-November 2019 the Wall Street Journal reported 
that Google, through a partnership with Ascension, the country’s sec- 
ond-largest health care system, had gained access to the records of tens 
of millions of people without their knowledge or consent. The compa- 
ny planned to use the data to develop machine-learning tools to make 
it easier for doctors to access patient data. 

This type of data sharing is not unprecedented or illegal. Tariq 
Shaukat, Google Cloud’s president of industry products and solu- 
tions, wrote that the data “cannot be used for any other purpose 
than for providing these services we're offering under the agree- 
ment, and patient data cannot and will not be combined with any 
Google consumer data.” But those assurances did not stop the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services from opening an inquiry 
to determine whether Google/Ascension complied with Health 
Insurance Portability and Accountability Act regulations. As of 
press time, the inquiry was ongoing. 

But privacy concerns should not halt the quest for better, smart- 
er, more responsive electronic health records, according to Reider. 
‘There are ways to develop these systems that maintain privacy and 
security, he says. 

Ultimately real transformation of medical practice may require 
an entirely new kind of EHR, one that is not simply a digital file 
folder. All the major EHRs are built on top of database-type archi- 
tecture that is 20 to 30 years old, Reider observes. “It’s rows and col- 
umns of information.” He likens these systems to the software used 
to record inventory at a brick-and-mortar bookstore: “It would 
know which books it bought, and it would know which books it 
sold.” Now envision how Amazon uses algorithms to predict what a 
customer might buy tomorrow and to anticipate demand. “They've 
engineered their systems so that they can learn in this way, and then 
they can autonomously take action,” Reider says. Health care needs 
the same kind of transformative leap. 


Cassandra Willyard is a science writer based in Madison, Wis. 
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Wiring Minds 


Successfully applying Al to biomedicine requires 
innovators trained in contrasting cultures 


By Amit Kaushal and Russ B. Altman 


From the popular press to the largest health care conferences, 
promises of artificial intelligence revolutionizing biomedicine 
are ubiquitous. It often seems as if we are on the cusp of Al 
systems that can remotely identify a person about to get sick, 
make a diagnosis (no doctor needed!), select a custom Al- 
designed pharmaceutical and deliver it to the patient just in 
time—in an Al-powered self-driving car, of course. 

If indeed this is the future, we are far from reaching it. To 
be sure, the pace of change has been rapid. Deep learning— 
the fast-growing subfield of Al that enables machines to diag- 
nose pneumonia from chest x-rays or predict health deteri- 
oration from medical records—was unfamiliar even to most 
computer scientists a decade ago. And we do not know what 
evolutionary or revolutionary advances will drive Al in the 
coming decades. What we do know is that the success of bio- 
medical Al depends not just on developing the technology but 
also on developing the people behind it. 

Translating algorithmic advances to biomedical break- 
throughs requires critically considering both realms of knowl- 
edge and endeavor on many levels. What, for example, are the 
true capabilities of a new technology, and what is simply 
hype? What problems in biomedicine are most likely to bene- 
fit from emerging computational capabilities? And how do we 
go from an interesting biomedical application of a new tech- 
nology to the implementation of systems that actually improve 
human health? These challenging, multifaceted questions will 
need to be answered by interdisciplinary teams. The teams 
will require experts in Al, experts in biology and medicine, and, 
most important, leaders who can motivate and guide individu- 
als with such diverse talents. 

Unlike some domains in which Al has been applied, in 
biomedicine the consequences of failure are weighty. For 
a social media company, an Al model that is ineffective at 
increasing ad clicks can be detected and rolled back the 
same day. When it comes to medicine, however, human lives 
are at stake. Inadequately informed uses of Al can lead to 
obvious harm, such as inaccurate diagnostic or therapeutic 
recommendations, but also to more insidious failures, such as 
an algorithm that gives racially biased recommendations 
because it was trained with subtly biased data. Given the 
complexities of biomedicine and the inscrutable nature of 
many Al algorithms, it might be years before such a flaw is 
uncovered. Group leaders—whether in academia, pharmaceu- 
tical laboratories or start-ups—must not only understand the 
technical and scientific issues but also anticipate and articu- 
late the potential risks, benefits and implications of the proj- 
ects they undertake. 

We need men and women who can build Al systems in med- 
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intuitions are still forming? The difference would 
be like that between learning a second language 
as an adult and growing up in a bilingual house- 
hold: fluency is second nature for early starters. 
In 2001 we launched an engineering major at 
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icine that improve care. It is relatively easy to generate excitement 
by solving the technical aspects of a problem, but making those 
advances useful often involves wrestling with the complex inter- 
play of regulatory, economic and workflow issues in health care 
systems. Successful leaders benefit from deep knowledge and 
intuition in both the Al and the biomedical domains. But we face 

a critical shortage of such versatile individuals. 

Tackling this gap is crucial to ensuring the long-term suc- 
cess of biomedical Al. A primary challenge is the length of study 
required in these disciplines, but a greater one is training stu- 
dents in two realms that could hardly be more different in their 
approaches to problem-solving. Computer science involves the 
quantitative rigor of mathematics, statistics and engineering, 
whereas biology is underpinned by the haphazard products of 
evolution. Properties of living things are, literally and figuratively, 
organic. We seek students with the intellectual flexibility and 
passion to undergo lengthy training in both these contrasting 
cultures. Are we asking for the impossible? 

These individuals do exist, and their numbers are growing. 
The first approach to their training is to identify individuals who 
already have a deep background in either biomedical or compu- 
tational science and then help them become skilled in the other 
area. Graduate programs (M.S., Ph.D. and M.D./Ph.D.) in biomedi- 
cal informatics have filled this role since the early 1980s. These 
programs attract diverse students and have grown to include 
disciplines that go by various names: computational biology, 
bioinformatics, clinical informatics, biomedical data science, and 
so on. All are concerned with different applications of computer 
science to biomedicine. 

But what about training students at the intersection of these 
disciplines even earlier in their careers—while their intellectual 


Stanford University to enable undergraduates to 
learn computer science and statistics in the con- 
text of biology and medicine. The program cre- 
ates graduates with a bachelor of science degree 
who have already wrestled intensively with the 
challenges of applying computational tools to 
hard problems in biomedicine. Our students take 
biology with premedical students and computer 
science with classmates who will work in Silicon 
Valley, and each completes a two- or three-quar- 
ter-long research project during his or her time at 
Stanford. They acquire knowledge with breadth 
across the biomedical and technical fields and 
depth in a narrower application area. At least one 
course on the societal and ethical implications of 
technology is also required. 

After almost two decades of training biomedical-computa- 
tion undergraduates, we can say that the model works. Many of 
our graduates have gone on to careers in academia, clinical 
medicine, start-up companies (both in and outside of the biolo- 
gy field), large companies, law firms, venture capital, and else- 
where. And the major has consistently drawn a 50-50 balance 
of men and women—true for only a minority of quantitatively 
intensive engineering majors. 

For most, the major has shaped their professional identity: 
they are not “Al people doing bio” or “Bio people doing Al.” 
Instead both of these intellectual traditions reside comfortably 
within their minds, each informing their understanding of the 
other. Whereas it is impossible to learn the entirety of biomedi- 
cine and computer science in just four years (or even in 40), 
these people move freely between the cultures of biology and 
computer science and have already learned to apply deep tech- 
nical skills to the hardest societal challenges in biology and 
human health. 

In addition to graduate programs, the development of 
a robust set of undergraduate programs at the interface 
of biomedicine and computation could give students who are 
in a formative period of their education the ability to move fluidly 
between these very different disciplines. Such programs would 
accelerate the emergence of the workforce required for appro- 
priate use of Al to advance biology and health care. 


' 
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Amit Kaushal is a clinical assistant professor of medicine and 
an adjunct professor of bioengineering at Stanford University. 


Russ B. Altman is a professor of bioengineering, genetics, medicine 
and biomedical data science at Stanford University. 
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Universities in Peru's capital, Lima, are collaborating with teams studying malaria in the Amazon. 
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PERUHAS 
PROMISE 


To compete globally, protect its natural resources 
and move its economy forward, Peru will need to take 
advantage of scientific opportunities in plain sight. 


By Aleszu Bajak 


n 2017, Gabriel Carrasco-Escobar started 

mapping mosquito breeding sites in the 

Peruvian Amazon. The doctoral student 

at the University of California, San Diego, 

was hoping to collect data to be used to 
fight malaria, a disease that is endemic in his 
home country of Peru. 

Carrasco-Escobar wanted to help pub- 
lic-health authorities in the northeastern 
region of Loreto, to be more proactive about 
combating a mosquito-borne illness that 


infected more than 64,000 Peruvians in 2014. 
By mapping mosquito habitats, he could help 
the authorities to predict where malaria might 
spread in the future, he says, “instead of being 
reactive and trying to control a malaria out- 
break after it’s already been reported, like 
firefighters putting out a blaze’. 

If Carrasco-Escobar and his team could get 
a view of the forest from above, they could 
identify bodies of water that might harbour 
mosquito larvae, he reasoned, and then use 
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that information to divert mosquito-control 
teams to those areas before an epidemic hit. 

He knew satellite imagery wouldn’t be 
enough because the rainforest is predis- 
posed to cloud cover. So he sought help from 
researchers at Cayetano Heredia University 
in Lima, enlisted collaborators across the 
United States and gained funding from the 
World Health Organization. With that sup- 
port, he fitted out inexpensive drones with 
the US$15,000 cameras he needed. 

He and his team then set out into the Ama- 
zon to collect data. But soon, like countless 
explorers who had trudged into the jungle 
before him, Carrasco-Escobar learnt that the 
elements always win in the end. “Eventually 
the Amazon beats your technology. We lost 
a drone to the jungle. It felt like we had lost a 
member of our field team,” he says, with the 
kind of nervous laugh that recognizes how 
much money was lost. “It crashed into a tree 
and we couldn't find it.” 

These challenges — doing remote field- 
work, guiding a constellation of collabora- 
tors, tracking down international funding, 
confronting a major logistical hurdle that 
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Peru 


spotlight 


slows the science down — are probably familiar 
to many scientists, especially those working 
in Peru. And for most Peruvian researchers, 
the challenges are symptomatic of systemic 
issues in which scientific bureaucracies, alack 
of government support and an outdated edu- 
cation system seem to have combined to make 
science difficult to undertake. 

That’s lamentable, researchers say, because 
of how much the country has to offer science 
—Perusupports research into tropical glaciers 
in the high Andes, ecosystems fed by the 
Humboldt Current in the Pacific Ocean, child- 
hood development and infectious diseases and 
theoretical physics, among myriad other fields. 

Toensure they have aroleintheir country’s 
development, Peruvian researchers will have 
to be creative about taking advantage of the 
scientific opportunities Peru has to offer. 

“There’s enormous potential in Peruvian 
scientists,” says Gisella Orjeda, the former 
president of CONCYTEC, Peru’s National 
Council of Science, Technology and Tech- 
nological Innovation — if only they can work 
out howto harness the opportunities in plain 
sight. 


Global collaboration 


In 2018, Peru ranked seventh in Latin America 
interms of thenumber of papers it published, 
and it is heavily reliant on international col- 
laboration, as Carrasco-Escobar’s malaria 
study exemplifies. Roughly two-thirds of 
scientific studies published from Peru since 
2003 listed foreign collaborators, according 
to data from the research-outputs database 
Dimensions.ai (Dimensions is part of Digital 
Science, a firm operated by the Holtzbrinck 
Publishing Group, which has a share in Nature’s 
publisher, Springer Nature). That’s in line with 
the calculations of Félix de Moya Anegon, a 
bibliometrics researcher at the University of 


Granadain Spain and founder of the Scimago 
Lab, which studies publishing output. 

“Only 20% of Peru’s international scientific 
collaborations are led by Peruvians,” says 
de Moya Anegon, who analysed how many 
Peruvian scientists are corresponding authors 
onstudies that took place in Peru. “This creates 
a dependency on outside science and alow 
amount of leadership from Peruvian science.” 

But Alberto Gago, a high-energy particle 
physicist originally from Peru who collab- 
orates with teams at Fermilab, in Batavia, 
Illinois, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, in Cambridge and CERN, Europe’s 
particle-physics laboratory near Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, says pulling in international partners 
is essential to building a career as a Peruvian 


“Fundamentally, we are 
an exporter of scientists 
tothe world.” 


scientist. “You have limitations if you're alone,” 
he says. “You're limited in the number of things 
you can study.” 

He credits his graduate work at Fermilab and 
Brazil’s University of SAo Paulo for affording 
him the right mix of theory and experimen- 
tation to keep him plugged into world-class 
particle physics from South America. “If I 
didn’t have that profile, Peru wouldn't be able 
to have aseat at the table.” 

Gago also praises his institution, the 
Pontifical Catholic University of Peru (PCUP) 
in Lima, for facilitating those collaborations 
by financially supporting his research group 
rather than letting it run exclusively on grant 
funding — an arrangement that Gago says is rare 
in Peru. The PCUP also built him a distributed 
computer system that mines idle time onupto 


600 computers across campus torun his analy- 
sis. Without that high-throughput computing 
system, which his university dubbed LEGION, 
many of his projects wouldn't have been pos- 
sible, he admits. 

“If it wasn’t for [the PCUP], we wouldn’t 
be collaborating with CERN or with Fermi- 
lab,” says Gago, who estimates he’s received 
$70,000 from the university for research 
assistants since 2002. “The strong investment 
has been from the university as well as inter- 
national funds. But this shouldn't just come 
from your institution. It should come from 
the state.” 

That’sacommon refrain among scientists in 
Peru. There is little investment from the gov- 
ernment into science — the country invests 
only 0.12% of its gross domestic product into 
science and technology, compared with 0.36% 
in Chile, 1.27% in Brazil and 2.8% in the United 
States (see ‘By the numbers’). This lack of sup- 
port for learning and undertaking science in 
the country has led to an exodus of researchers. 

“Latin America has great researchers but, 
fundamentally, we are an exporter of scientists 
tothe world,” says Orjeda. “I can’t explain how 
it’s possible that Peru has always abandoned 
science.” 


Education reform 


In 2012, when Orjeda first took the helm of 
CONCYTEC, her budget was only $5 million. 
Divided over the whole country, that’s almost 
nothing, she says. “There was no budget, no 
vision, no tools to close the gaps of science in 
Peru.” Over her five-year tenure, the agency’s 
funding grew almost eight-fold and was used 
to fund local research, create scholarships for 
Peruvians to do graduate work at the world’s 
top universities and establish a repatriation 
programme to entice them to return. 

But by 2017, Orjeda realized that Peru 


BY THE NUMBERS 


Peru’s scientific output is small compared with larger countries in South and Central America, but is increasing rapidly. 


Money matters 


The research and development (R&D) budgets of countries in South and Central America vary 
hugely, but some punch above their weight when it comes to scientific output. 
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Peru’s scientific output has increased greatly since 2004 — and the 
share of research led by a Peruvian scientist has also crept upwards. 


Non-Peruvian 
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Researchers capture mosquitos as part of their studies of malaria in Peru. 


needed a more systemic approach that 
addressed societal deficiencies not only inhow 
it supports science, but also in how it teaches 
it. If Peru was going to develop aculture of sci- 
ence, Orjeda concluded, the country needed 
serious education reform. 

“We have lousy university education,” she 
explains. “Peruvian policymakers don’t under- 
stand the role of universities — it is not to train 
professionals. The fundamental role of a uni- 
versity is to be a producer of knowledge, to 
teach students a way of thinking.” 

Conservation biologist Patricia Majluf 
agrees that there is a deep-seated problem 
with the educational system. Majluf, who is 
vice-president of the ocean-conservation 
advocacy organization, Oceana Peru and for- 
mer director of the Center for Environmental 
Sustainability at the Cayetano Heredia Uni- 
versity, says that serious problems in higher 
education are hampering innovation and sci- 
entific development. 

One key issue is a lack of encouragement for 
original thinking, says Majluf. “We’re taughtin 
schools to regurgitate what the professor tells 
you. Universities haven't really changed at all 
in their teaching methods,” Majluf explains. 
“Soif you want to push society to the next stage 
of thinking and asking questions, we’re not 
really well prepared for that.” 

This antiquated educational system, Majluf 
says, traps science in the academic world. Little 
is translated to society or makes an impact on 


the economy, and thus on policy decisions in 
Peru, she says. Instead, “economics is leading 
every decision the government makes. Science 
is always in second or last place.” 

Nature asked the Peruvian Ministry of Edu- 
cation and CONCYTEC to respond, but had 
not heard back by the time this article went 
to press. 

Majluf says Peruvian scientists must learn to 
be effective advocates and interface with the 
public. If there’s one thing she learnt from her 
graduate work at the University of Cambridge, 
UK, she says, it was how to write powerful pro- 
posals, which meant advocating for oneself 
and one’s science. That advocacy is something 
she’s carried throughout her career. 


Shoal food 


In 2012, Majluf took a role as a minister of 
fisheries for the Peruvian government. This 
was to advocate for science being used more 
thoroughly to inform policy decisions. It was 
achange of pace from someone who, she read- 
ily admits, “went into science to not deal with 
people”. So moving into a political world was 
“completely contradictory. But it’s what you 
have to do when you see the planet disappear- 
ing in front of your eyes.” 

One campaign Majluf brought tothe ministry 
was the protection of Peru’s anchoveta stocks, 
which is one of the world’s most productive 
fisheries, engorged by the phytoplankton-rich 
Humboldt Current. By convening different 
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stakeholders and drafting legislative propos- 
als informed by science, Majlufwas able to help 
the government to set catch limits on the fish — 
whichis exported as fishmeal for livestock feed 
to countries such as China, generating more 
than $1.5 billion in 2018. She also helped it to 
pass a 2013 resolution urging Peruvians to eat 
the anchoveta. 

With the help of Peruvian celebrity chef 
Gaston Acurio, the country began transform- 
ing that supply chain and reducing the impact 
onfish stocks. “As soonas they saw there was a 
real market for it, people started investing in 
factories and infrastructure to process ancho- 
veta,” Majluf recalls. “Within a few years, you'd 
go to the supermarket and all you could see 
was anchoveta.” 

Times have changed since, however, and 
those market-based mechanisms to encourage 
Peruvians to eat the fish have gone backwards 
owing to political disagreements over who has 
the right to catch them. Today, most anchoveta 
are again exported rather than eaten in Peru. 


Research potential 


Other efforts to bridge science and politics 
have lasted longer. One example is a study, 
published in Nature in May that explored 
rural nutrition and obesity in 200 countries, 
including Peru (NCD Risk Factor Collabora- 
tion Nature 569, 260-264; 2019). It showed a 
large rise in obesity in rural areas, especially 
in Peruvian men. Jaime Miranda, director of 
the Centre of Excellence in Chronic Diseases 
(Cronicas) at the Cayetano Heredia University 
and leader of the study, says it’s one of aseries 
of population-based studies, interventions 
and investigations linked to health systems 
that he has conducted across Peru. 

“Our Nature paper gave us a meeting with 
the Ministry of Development and Social 
Inclusion,” says Miranda; it gave the ministry 
evidence to investigate something it already 
suspected: that Peruvians in rural areas were 
becoming obese. 

These cases of individual scientists informing 
legislation and policy epitomize opportunities 
for impact beyond research and publications. 

Carrasco-Escobar, the PhD student at the 
University of California, San Diego, says 
research has real potential to improve Peru’s 
economic and medical health. “There’s a say- 
ing about Peru that we're a ‘beggar seated ona 
bench made of gold’. I wouldn’t be that radical, 
but I do think science research in Peru is still 
immature. We’re not aware of all the potential 
we have.” 


Aleszu Bajak is a freelance science journalist 
who teaches at Northeastern University in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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CHRONICLING 
CONTEMPORARY 
CONFERENCE CULTURE 


How have scientific conferences changed since 
Nature was founded 150 years ago? By Virginia Gewin 


articipation in scientific conferences 

has ballooned since Nature’s found- 

ing in 1869. Around 24,000 attendees 

from 113 countries were at the 2018 

American Geophysical Union’s Fall 
Meeting in Washington DC, for example. By 
contrast, fewer than2,000 tickets were sold to 
spectators and presenters at the 1869 meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, held in Exeter, UK. 

Not surprisingly, the diversity of scientists 
has also changed in that time, as has recogni- 
tion of the environmental impact of such large 
gatherings. Today’s conference organizers are 
constantly taking steps to make sure that meet- 
ings are inclusive, safe and socially responsible. 

To set the scene, Nature spoke to a science 
historian who reflects on an early series of UK 
meetings that began almost 190 years ago. We 
then hear from some of today’s conference 
organizers, who outline a range of current 
concerns and howto handle them — including 
codes of conduct, offsetting carbon emissions, 
recognizing gender pronouns and overcoming 
visa hurdles. 


ALEX CSISZAR 
THE1869 CONFERENCE VIBE 


The largest regular scientific conferences in 
around 1869 were probably those held by the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science (BAAS, now the British Science Associ- 
ation), founded in1831. These were modelled 
ona format first used by German scientists in 
the 1820s that had been picked up by scientific 
organizations. In the early to mid-nineteenth 
century, there was an outcry about how hard 
it was to make a living as a scientist, so the 
BAAS conference was predominantly about 
making science more accessible to the public. 
Its founders thought that if the public was 
interested in science, the British government 
might be inclined to offer more funding. 
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According to Gentlemen of Science, a1981 
book byscience historians Arnold Thackray and 
Jack Morrell, the events hosted 1,000 or more 
spectators. The intention was for attendees to 
have a good time, forge alliances and establish 
research collaborations. To include as many 
participants as possible and circumvent travel 
limitations, the conference moved toa different 
British city each year. This was an early attempt 
to be inclusive — at least for the mostly white 
middle- and upper-class men who attended. 

To help to raise the profile of British science, 
experts were courted to come to the meeting 
to discuss hot topics in science, sometimes 
fromas far away as the United States and South 
America. Many spectators attended these 
high-profile talks (similar to today’s plenary 
speeches), and there could be hundreds 
of papers presented in the accompanying 
sectional meetings. These were dedicated 
to specialist branches of science, including 
mathematics, geology and zoology. 

Abstracts of interest were written up in news- 
papers and periodicals, such as the weekly lit- 
erary magazine The Athenaeum (published 
from 1828 until 1921) and, later, in Nature. (The 
botanist Joseph Hooker, who worked at the 
Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew near London, 
suspected that Nature would fail because it was 
trying to do what The Athenaeum already did.) 
If you were an elite scientist and you wanted 
international colleagues to know about your 
research, you might aim to get your paper cov- 
ered in The Athenaeum because readers often 
passed their copies on to others. That meant 
reports of your work were likely to travel over- 
seas faster than papers in what we’d now call 
primary researchjournals. And even ifa scientist 
didn’t attend aconference in person, they might 
ask someone else to read out their abstract to 
improve the chances of it getting covered. 

Officially, women were banned from the 
sectional meetings until 1839 because of 
blatant sexism, but in practice they often 
attended. The conferences were large affairs, 
and women helped to make them a success 
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— both financially (because male members 
of the BAAS were allowed to buy extra tickets 
for women accompanying them to the meet- 
ing) and socially (because women were seen 
as providing cohesion for social activities 


“Theconferences were large 
affairs, and women helped to 
make them asuccess — both 
financially and socially.” 


outside the formal sessions). Women rarely 
gave talks at BAAS meetings during its first 
years, but some did, most often in the fields 
of statistics and economics. 


Alex Csiszar is a science historian at Harvard 
University in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The British Association for the Advancement of Science held large conferences from 1831. 


ANDREA CASE 


In early 2017, the organizers of an annual 
evolution meeting got together to address 
concerns about howto handle inappropriate 
behaviour at conferences — whether sexual or 
gender harassment, exclusion or discrimina- 
tion. For our meeting that June, held jointly 
by the Society for the Study of Evolution, 
the American Society of Naturalists and the 
Society of Systematic Biologists, we estab- 
lished a formal code of conduct. Because it 
was anew policy, conference attendees had 
to agree to it when registering for the meet- 
ing. Unfortunately, I think alot of people just 
clicked ‘accept’ on the form and didn’t read 
the policy thoroughly. 

The harder part, we discovered, was what 


aS SS SS 


to do if someone violated the code. And we 
hadn’t publicized the fact that there was an 
official procedure for reporting inappropriate 
behaviour, so one of the three reports of code- 
of-conduct violations at the 2017 meeting was 
made through Twitter. 

After the meeting, we set up a special com- 
mittee to help us ensure that we have robust, 
enforceable procedures that are well publi- 
cized. We hired aharassment-prevention con- 
sultant and created a web resource called SAFE 
Evolution (see go.nature.com/2e9ylsg). It is 
modelled ona similar initiative by the Amer- 
ican Geophysical Union, and details types 
of inappropriate behaviour, procedures for 
reporting a violation of the code of conduct, 
and transparency reports from our meetings. 

The following meeting, in 2018, was held 
jointly with the European Society for Evolu- 
tionary Biology, and its representatives hadn't 
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thought about a code of conduct. Culturally, it 
was abit different. Some people initially didn’t 
share our concerns, whereas others thought it 
was a great idea. Together,we agreed to have an 
external safety officer, who was not affiliated 
with our field, to receive reports of inappropri- 
ate behaviour. We always try to make sure that it 
doesn’t feel like we are policing attendees, but 
that they still feel safe. At this year’s meeting in 
Providence, Rhode Island, we also had 23 peo- 
ple dotted around the conference wearing huge 
badges. That meant they were identifiable to 
participants, and could offer assistance to those 
deciding whether to report a violation. 

Making the code of conduct about all types 
of inappropriate behaviour keeps the focus 
on broader efforts to increase inclusivity. If 
you just concentrate on gender and sexual 
harassment, it tends to focus efforts on male 
harassers and female targets. We had nine 
reports this year. Although none was areport 
of clear sexual harassment, some participants 
said inappropriate things to others. The more 
often we can take reports and have conversa- 
tions about inappropriate behaviour, the less 
likely such behaviour is to happen. 


Andrea Case is executive vice-president of 
the Society for the Study of Evolution and an 
evolutionary biologist at Kent State University 
in Kent, Ohio. 


SUSANNE BUITER 


With more than 16,000 participants, 
the General Assembly of the European 
Geosciences Union (EGU) is the largest geosci- 
ence conference in Europe. As researchers who 
are keenly aware of environmental concerns, 
we realized that the flights and hotel stays 
for the conference, held each year in Vienna, 
yielded significant carbon dioxide emissions. 

In 2018, for the first time, our registration 
process offered a voluntary contribution 
to offset carbon emissions. To calculate the 
amount to donate, a registrant could ticka 
box that said where they were travelling from. 
We raised nearly €17,000 (US$18,800), which 
we gave to an anti-deforestation project in 
Brazil. In 2018, 32% of participants donated 
to the offset fund. This year it went down to 
25% — a decrease due, at least in part, to the 
fact that many institutes now already offset 
their staff members’ travel emissions. In 
October, the EGU announced that it will offset 
travel emissions for every General Assembly 
participant at future meetings. 

For us, it’s part of a bigger attempt to make 
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From 2020, the European Geosciences Union will offset emissions for assembly attendees. 


our meetings greener. We have reduced paper 
use considerably by getting rid of the physical 
programme book. To reduce plastic, we have 
water fountains and ask attendees to bring 
their own bottles. Next year, we will ask people 
to bring their own coffee mugs. 

To discourage unnecessary duplicate travel, 
we also recommend that attendees who have 
other business with conference participants 
book a small meeting hall for free. And we 
are exploring how to accommodate remote 
participation using web streaming. 


Susanne Buiter is a programme chair at the 
European Geosciences Union and a solid-Earth 
geologist with the Geological Survey of Norway. 


SARAH MILLER 
IDENTIFY GENDERPRONOUNS 


There has been a big shift in the past five years 
in how we talk about gender diversity. There 
are many different ways to be gendered and it 
isimportant to make sure we don’t misgender 
people. For roughly the past decade, the 
annual American Sociological Association 
(ASA) conference, our field’s biggest event, has 
encouraged attendees to write their preferred 
pronouns on their badges. However, cisgender 
people (those whose gender identity matches 
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the sex they were assigned at birth) often don’t 
participate. That creates a problem because it 
further alienates those who do take part. When 
everyone states their preferred pronouns, it’s 
more equitable for all. 

Working with the ASA, our committee helped 
to institutionalize pronoun selection — we 


“Wheneveryone states their 
preferred pronouns, it’s 
more equitable for all.” 


asked attendees to designate their preferred 
pronounsas part of last year’s registration pro- 
cess, which were then printed on their badges. 
At the last conference, the options were lim- 
ited to she/her, he/him, they/them, ze/zir or ze/ 
hir. Ideally, it’s best to include an open-ended 
option that allows the registrant to add any 
other preferred pronouns. Everyone has the 
ability to opt out, but it shouldn't be the default. 

There are radical changes occurring in the 
number of people openly identifying under 
the trans umbrella. And younger people are 
more likely than older ones to identify as trans- 
gender or non-binary. The sooner conferences 
get on board with these shifts, the better. 


Sarah Miller is the American Sociological 
Association’s member on the Sociologists 
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for Trans Justice committee on promoting 
inclusion at conferences, and a sociologist at 
Boston University, Massachusetts. 


RICHARD HUGANIR 
REMOTE PARTICIPATION 


Getting visas in general is a slow, bureaucratic 
process. But to my knowledge, it wasn’t a 
huge deal until the introduction of the 2017 
travel ban, which denies individuals from 
several Muslim-majority countries entry to 
the United States. Around 30-40% of mem- 
bers of the Society for Neuroscience (SfN) 
are international. We have an obligation to 
them. The expansion of neuroscience and 
international brain-research initiatives make 
the field a more collaborative environment. 

During my year-long tenure as president 
of the SfN from November 2017, the immi- 
gration issue became a big deal. It has also 
become tougher to get a visa for those in 
China or Mexico, for example. Members were 
upset that researchers from certain coun- 
tries who submitted abstracts couldn’t come 
to the meeting. Some students from places 
such as Iran who were travelling from other 
countries not affected by the ban were also 
prevented from getting visas. 

For the first couple of years, we tried to 
provide letters of support for visas. Once 
the immigration ban went into effect, some 
individuals had to cancel their trips to the 
meeting. We decided to encourage those 
people who couldn’t get visas to present 
remotely: accommodations we made under 
the Science Knows No Borders programme 
(see go.nature.com/2ycteds). 

We had around ten remote presenters at this 
year’s conference, including some who pro- 
vided pre-recorded Powerpoint presentations. 
Remote poster presenters were encouraged 
to conduct an online chat to allow meeting 
attendees to ask questions. I’ve never heard 
of other societies doing this. Although some 
remote presenters expressed disappointment 
about the limited feedback and engagement 
they received, this was the programme’s first 
year, so the SfN will learn from the experience 
and try toimprove it next year. 


Richard Huganir is a former president of the 
Society for Neuroscience and a neuroscientist 
at Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Interviews by Virginia Gewin. 
Interviews have been edited for length and 
clarity. 
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Astronomer Wanda Diaz-Merced uses apps that improve conference accessibility. 


CONFERENCE 
CONUNDRUMS 


Scientists share their experiences of accessible 


meetings. By Emily Sohn 


onferences can be tough for people 
with disabilities and chronic illnesses. 
Four scientists talk about their own 
conference challenges and positive 
experiences, and give advice for other 
researchers and event organizers. 


MONKOLLEK 


Ihave a rare form of muscular dystrophy, and 
can’t walk long distances. I use a wheelchair, 
or I just struggle. I trip easily and can’t get off 
the ground when! do. 

When people are invited to give confer- 
ence talks, everyone gets so excited. My first 
thoughtis ‘how am | going to get onthe stage?’ 
lalso wonder ifthe conference venue is acces- 
sible, how far itis from the hotel and how! can 
sit in such a way as to not to cause a ruckus. 
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I’m thinking about all the things that people 
without a disability just don’t think about. It 
takes the fun out of being selected to give atalk. 

I can tell you about one epic fail. | was 
speaking at the 2019 annual meeting on rare 
diseases in Beijing, hosted by the Beijing Society 
of Rare Diseases. I was the only international 
speaker in that session; there were about 
1,000 people inthe audience. I was walking with 
a walking stick from a seat close to the stage, 
which was elevated by only 60-80 centime- 
tres, so it was possible for me to transfer from 
astanding position to achair onthe stage that! 
had asked for. The transfer went fine, but when 
I got up from the chair to speak, there were too 
many people crowding me to help. I tripped 
over their feet and had to use the chair to get 
up off the stage floor. It was really embarrassing 
and, looking back, I kind of dida shit job onthe 
talk. My hosts are always lovely, but they can 
forget about accessibility because it’s some- 
thing they don’t deal with every day. 
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Igo to three to four conferences, university 
visits and other meetings a year. | probably 
turn down three to four more because my 
body can’t take all the travelling. | travel 
with my wife; she is a scientist and we have to 
balance her career goals, too. My colleagues 
are constantly at conferences, and | feel like 
I’m missing out on opportunities to network 
and build new collaborations. 

My advice to people with physical disabili- 
ties is: don’t be embarrassed to contact event 
organizers in advance. Before I went to the 
Biology of Genomes conference at Cold Spring 
Harbor in New York, I learnt there was along 
walk between the conference centre and where 
we were staying. The organizers confirmed 
there was disabled parking available. That 
made my life so much easier. 


Monkol Lek is an assistant professor at the 
Department of Genetics, Yale School of 
Medicine, New Haven, Connecticut. 


WANDA DIAZ-MERCED 


Being blind, the major challenge I face at 
meetings is networking. Trying to locate 
people, knowing whois inthe room, trying to 
approachand talk to them is challenging. lam 
unable to have spontaneous conversations. 

I go to four or five astronomy meetings a 
year, and there is alot of preparation to do. I call 
the hotel and conference venue and ask about 
accessibility, whether the hotel is easy for taxis 
to reach, and if they have markings on the floor 
sol can find my room and the breakfast place. 
Ilike to do things by myself. 

There are many things I miss out on. If 
conference rooms are too distant from each 
other and there are landmarks that lam not 
aware of because] didn’t attend an orientation, | 
might losethe opportunity to goto sessions. It’s 
hard to ask anyone walking around to take meto 
aroom:I don’t know whois there or how distant 
they are. Bringing acompanioncan solve the sit- 
uation, but not all astronomical observatories 
have the money, and! worry that asking them 
to pay for someone to accompany me might 
mean lose opportunities in the future. 

I presented at a TED conference called 
Dream in Vancouver, Canada, in 2016. It was 
acompletely different experience. It had an 
app that let you know who would be at the con- 
ference and what they would be talking about, 
sol could get in touch and plan to meet with 
people in advance. There was a sensor in your 
conference badge that was always scanning 
and updating the app with the location of 


MARLA AUFMUTH/TED 


KRISTINA FORMUZAL 


Biochemist Bryan Fry, who has hearing loss, studies the venom of Komodo dragons. 


people, so you knew whowas inthe room. The 
organizers also gave information about dietary 
requirements onthe menu. I’m diabetic and I 
didn’t have to point that out to anyone. Those 
accommodations madea huge difference, | felt 
freeto be myself. I still keep in touch with 10 or 
12 people that I met at that conference. 

My advice to organizers is to ensure your 
conference allows everyone to interact. 


Wanda Diaz-Merced is an independent 
professional astronomer. 


BRYANFRY 
AUDIO TECHNOLOGY 


Audio at conferences is not always the best, 
and can be achallenge as a person with hear- 
ing loss. 

I remember an awkward situation at one 
question-and-answer session when I was pre- 
senting, and one person whoasked a question 
wasn’t speaking very clearly. They had a thick 
accent, but that wasn’t the problem. It was that 
they weren’t using the microphone properly. | 
kept asking them to repeat the question, and 
they ended up thinking that I was making fun 
of their accent. I could see them getting vis- 
ibly upset. A couple of people giggled in the 
audience. It led to a colossal misunderstand- 
ing. | explained to them afterwards that I had 
hearing loss, but I don’t think they believed me. 

Because of nerve damage in my ear, there’s 
no hearing device that works for me. If some- 
one’s talking on my right side, they might as 
well not exist. At round-table meetings or con- 
ference dinners, if there are more than four 
people or ifwe're at aloud restaurant, | haveno 


hope of staying involved in the conversation. 
After a while, it becomes incredibly isolating. 
lalso have bad balance that’s related to hear- 
ing loss. When I’m walking through a crowd, 
I might bump into people, or I'll walk into a 
wall and someone might think that I’m drunk. 
Ihave to accept that there’s going to be some 
misunderstanding or lack of participation and 
interaction. Not all disabilities are visible. 

The best conference I have been to was 
‘Snakebite — from science to society’, last year 
in the Netherlands, which I helped to arrange. 
I brought up hearing and the other organizers 
had already made plans for accessibility. They 
had a number of small loudspeakers dotted 
around the conference hall, so that you could 
be sitting at the very back and have the same 
level of volume directed at you as someone 
sitting at the front. They were also clear about 
microphoneuse. They actually stopped a cou- 
ple of people and gave guidance about holding 
the microphone. 


“Don’t beembarrassed to 
contact event organizers 
in advance.” 


I design my slides with key bullet points 
accompanying images, so that you could be 
wearing noise-cancelling headphones and still 
get the essential information. Often slides are 
extremely pictorial, but if you can’t hear what 
the speaker is saying, you can’t understand. I 
don’t think it’s lack of caring. I think there’s 
just a lack of awareness about these sorts of 
issues. 


Bryan Fry is a venom researcher and 
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biochemist at the University of Queensland, 
Brisbane, Australia. 


GABISERRATO MARKS 
EMPATHY FOR YOURSELF 


Because I have Ehlers—Danlos syndrome, 
which is a connective-tissue disorder, I strug- 
gle standing for more than 10 minutes, which 
makes dinners or receptions and other net- 
working sessions difficult. Often there are no 
non-alcoholic drinks apart from water, which 
is frustrating. Many people with disabilities 
and chronic illnesses don’t drink because it can 
exacerbate our symptoms. Butit’s nice to have 
a drink in your hand to match everyone else. 

I visited one conference a while ago and 
there were only standing tables and finger 
foods, most of which I couldn’t eat because 
I have dietary restrictions. Some of the food 
wasn't labelled. It felt like it wasn’t designed 
for people with disabilities. 

This year, the Geological Society of America 
conference in Phoenix, Arizona, was better. 
It had a section in the registration form that 
solicited suggestions to make the conference 
better ahead of the event. Someone reached 
out before the conference and asked what | 
needed. Having a person there to help mademe 
feel like I belonged. That support meant that I 
could actually present a poster and be there; 
otherwise I would have declined the invitation. 

When | was first diagnosed, I felt so alone 
and as if | couldn’t be a geoscientist if hada 
disability. That’s part of why I try to be really 
vocal about it — writing opinion pieces, using 
social media, speaking at conferences and 
speaking up in person when I need accommo- 
dations. I get messages from people who say, 
“Oh, I’ve dealt with health issues for my whole 
career and I keep it pretty quiet, but I really 
appreciate that you’re talking about this.” 

lencourage anyone who has a disability ora 
health issue to try to imagine ifa friend cameto 
you and said, “I feel really exhausted andI don’t 
think I can make it to this event. Do you think 
that’s OK?” You would probably tell them, “Of 
course it’s OK. You should go home.” Have the 
same empathy for yourself. You should do 
whatever you need to do to be able to access 
the conference. That’s the important thing. 


Gabi Serrato Marks is a PhD candidate in 
marine geology at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge. 


Interviews by Emily Sohn. 
Interviews have been edited for length and 
clarity. 
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YEHONATAN ZUR DUVDEVANI 


Howto make the most of conferences 


events guide 


Oded Rechavi 


Setting up the Woodstock of biology 


Molecular biologist Oded Rechavi uses 
nematodes to investigate epigenetic 
inheritance at Tel Aviv University in 
Israel. Rechavi has organized what he 
calls the Woodstock of Biology, a free 
conference for scientists he enjoys 
interacting with on Twitter. It will take 
place on the Tel Aviv University campus 
from 13 to 14 February 2020, a few 

days before an experimental-biology 
conference in Eilat. At the Woodstock 
conference, each attendee will present 
a short talk outlining new, unpublished 
work using two slides simultaneously 
posted on Twitter; questions and answers 
will follow online. 


How did you come up with the idea for this 
conference? 

It was midnight on a Friday in June this year. 
| had some nice exchanges with scientists 
whom | know only from Twitter. The biology 
community on Twitter is very supportive and 
progressive. | said to myself that it would 
be nice to meet these people and form a 
real community instead of a virtual one. So 
| tweeted that | would be happy to organize 
a conference for these scientists to meet 

in person. | woke up in the morning and | 
saw that there were hundreds of responses. 
People kept tweeting, retweeting, “sign me 
up.” So we built a website and close to 200 
people signed up. 


Why is Twitter useful for science? 

Twitter is amazing. You learn everything in 
real time, as it happens. People read your 
paper; they react fast. Specialists respond, 
and you can reply to them. It’s all online and 
open. It’s a revolution in the way that we 
spread information about science. 


Why is the Woodstock of Biology 
important? 

I’m hoping to reproduce that informal, 

fun, real-time involvement with peers and 
non-specialists that you find on Twitter and 
make it work in a conference format. The 
science community on Twitter is big, but it’s 
not always clear how it overlaps with the real 
science community. This meeting is the first 
time, to my knowledge, that we're joining the 
two worlds, and the potential is that some 

of the good stuff inside the Twitter science 
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community will penetrate the real science 
world and influence it. 


Why did you call it the Woodstock of Biology? 
It was coined by Shai Biran — an acquaintance 
who works at the biotech consultancy firm 
MacDougall in Natick, Massachusetts. It 
symbolizes what the original Woodstock 
music festival symbolized: counterculture and 
freedom from social conventions, and peace 
and music too. 


How will this conference be different from all 
other scientific conferences? 

We want it to be collaborative and non- 
hierarchical, without a moderator. People 
who are not present at the conference can 
also respond online with questions. We'll have 
walk-up songs for each speaker, which tells us 
a little bit about their personalities. 


How does this meeting help scientists? 

When you go to some conferences, you hear 
things you already know. People are afraid 

of being scooped, so avoid speaking about 
completely new things that are far away from 
publication. But if you want conferences to 
stay relevant, you need to encourage speakers 
to talk about new stuff. | think because so 
many tweeters and science communicators 
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will be at the conference looking at the work, 
it doesn’t give anyone else the chance to 
scoop work without being caught — in that 
way, presenting at the conference will be like 
publishing a preprint. 


What do you hope to achieve in this 
conference? 

| hope to get some collaborations going for 
myself and others. I’m hopeful that it will 

be a model of how conferences should be: 
when you do something in a fun and friendly 
way, it improves the chances that people will 
be friendlier and enjoy themselves, and not 
be defensive or competitive. 


Which speakers have signed up? 

One keynote speaker is Dan Shechtman at 
the Technion, Israel's Institute of Technology 
in Haifa, who won the 2011 Nobel Prize in 
Chemistry. Another is neurobiologist Piali 
Sengupta at Brandeis University in Waltham, 
Massachusetts. The third is systems biologist 
Uri Alon at the Weizmann Institute of Science 
in Rehovot, Israel. We will have PhD students 
talking alongside a Nobel prizewinner, 

and will cover a range of disciplines: 

from ecology and molecular biology to 
neuroscience and philosophy of science. 


What are some of the advantages for 
early-career researchers attending this 
conference? 

In a really practical way they have an 
opportunity to talk about their research, as 
equals, next to really prominent scientists 
from different fields. | think it will help them 
to find positions, get connected, help them 
to tweet their stories and increase their 
visibility. 


What advice would you give to others 
organizing similar conferences? 

We should let young people talk, and not 
just invite the same people over and over. | 
think that the format we are inventing could 
also be mimicked. | would be happy to have 
walk-up songs at every conference. Making 
conferences fun is something | think will 
help science. 


Interview by Josie Glausiusz 
This interview has been edited for length and 
clarity. 


